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EDITOR’S PREFACE. 


It is my pleasant lot to introduce to the English reader another volume of 
Professor Maspero’s important work. It is no longer the Dawn of Civiliza- 
tion in which we find ourselves, but the full light of an advanced culture. 
The nations of the ancient East are no longer each pursuing an isolated 
existence, and separately developing the seeds of civilization and culture 
on the banks of the Euphrates and the Nile. Asia and Africa have met in 
mortal combat. Babylonia has carried its empire to the I'rontiers of Egypt, 
and Egypt itself has been held in bondage by the Hyksos strangers from 
Asia. In return, Egypt has driven back the wave of invasion to the borders 
of Mesopotamia, has substituted an empire of its own in Syria for that of 
the Babylonians, and has forced the Babylonian king to treat with its Pharaoh 
on equal terms. In the track of war and diplomacy have come trade and 
commerce ; Western Asia is covered with roads, along which the merchant 
and the courier travel incessantly, and the whole civilised world of the Orient 
is knit together in a common literary culture and common commercial 
interests. 

The age of isolation has thus been succeeded by an age of intercourse, partly 
military and antagonistic, partly literary a^ peaceful. Professor Maspero 
paints for us this age of intercourse, deicriBe^’^&iase and character, its decline 
and fall. For the unity of Eas'Cern lltvilKa^f»w®*tl§»m shattered. The 
ittites descended from the ranges of the Taurus upon the Egyptian province 
of Northern Syria, and cut off the Semites of the west from those of the east. 
The Israelites poured over the Jordan out of Edom and Moab, and took 
possession of Canaan, while Babylonia itself, for so many centuries the ruling 
power of the Oriental world, had to make way for its upstart rival Assyria. 
The old imperial powers were exhausted and played out, and it needed time 
before the new forces which were to take their place could acquire sufficient 
strength for their work. 

As usual. Professor Maspero has been careful to embody in his history the 
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very latest discoveries and information. Notice, it will be found, has been 
taken even of the stela of Meneptah, disinterred last spring by Professor 
Petrie, on which the name of the Israelites is engraved. Other discoveries of 
the past year which relate to the period covered by the Daivn of Civilization 
must wait to be noticed until a new edition of that volume is called for. Thus, 
at Elephantine, I found last winter, on a granite boulder, an inscription of 
Khufoankh — whose sarcophagus of red granite is one of the most beautiful 
objects in the Gizeh Museum — which carries back the history of the island to 
the age of the pyramid-builders of the fourth dynasty. The boulder was 
subsequently concealed under the southern side of the city-wall, and as 
fragments of inscribed papyrus coeval with the sixth dynasty have been 
discovered in the immediate neighbourhood, on one of which mention is made 
of “this domain” of Pepi IL, it would seem that the town of Elephantine 
must have been founded between the period of the fourth dynasty and that of 
the sixth. Maneth<vis therefore justified in making the fifth and sixth 
dynasties of Elephantine origin. 

It is in Babylonia, however, that the most startling discoveries have been 
made. At Tello, M. de Sarzec has found a library of more than thirty thousand 
tablets, all neatly arranged, piled in order one on the other, and belonging to 
the age of Gudea (b.c. 2700). Many more tablets of an early date have been 
unearthed at Abu-Habba (Sippara) and Jokha (Isin) by Dr. Scheil, working 
for the Turkish government. But the most important finds have been at 
Niffer, the ancient Nippur, in Northern Babylonia, where the American ex- 
pedition has at last brought to a close its long work of systematic excavation. 
Here Mr. Haynes has dug down to the very foundations of the great temple 
of El-lil, and the chief historical results of his labours have been published 
by Professor Hilprecht (in The Babylonian Expedition of the University of 
Pennsylvania, vol. i. pt. 2, 1896). 

About midway between the summit and the bottom of the mound, 
Mr. Haynes laid bare a pavement constmcted of huge bricks stamped with the 
names of Sargon of Akkad and his son Naram-Sin. He found also the ancient 
wall of the city, which had been built by Naram-Sin, 13'75 metres wide. The 
debris of ruined buildings which lies below the pavement of Sargon is as much 
as 9-2.5 metres in depth, while that above it, the topmost stratum of which 
brings us down to the Christian era, is only 11 metres in height. We may 
form some idea from this of the enormous age to which the history of 
Babylonian culture and writing reaches back. In fact. Professor Hilprecht 
quotes with approval Mr. Haynes’s words: “We must cease to apply the 
adjective ‘ earliest ’ to the time of Sargon, or to any age or epoch within a 
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thousand years of his advanced civilization.” “ The golden age of Babylonian 
history seems to include the reign of Sargon and of Ur-Gur.” 

Many of the inscriptions which belong to this remote age of human culture 
have been published by Professor Hilprecht. Among them is a long inscription, 
in 132 lines, engraved on multitudes of large stone vases presented to the 
temple of El-lil by a certain Lugal-zaggisi. Lugal-zaggisi was the son of 
Ukus, the fatesi or high priest of the “ Land of the Bow,” as Mesopotamia, 
with its Bedawin inhabitants, was called. He not only conquered Babylonia, 
then known as Kengi, “ the land of canals and reeds,” but founded an empire 
which extended from the Persian Gulf to the Mediterranean. This was 
centuries before Sargon of Akkad followed in his footsteps. Erech became the 
capital of Lugal-zaggisi’s empire, and doubtless received at this time its 
Sumerian title of “ the city ” par excellence. 

For a long while previously there had been war between Babylonia and 
the “ Land of the Bow,” whose rulers seem to have established themselves in 
the city of Kis. At one time we find the Babylonian prince En-sag(sag)-ana 
capturing Kis and its king ; at another time it is a king of Kis who makes 
offerings to the god of Nippur, in gratitude for his victories. To this period 
belongs the famous “ Stela of the Vultures ” found at Tello, on which is depicted 
the victory of E-dingir-ana-gin, the King of Lagas (Tello), over the Semitic 
hordes of the Land of the Bow. It may be noted that the recent discoveries 
have shown how correct Professor Maspero has been in assigning the kings of 
Lagas to a period earlier than that of Sargon of Akkad. 

Professor Hilprecht would place E-dingir-ana-gin after Lugal-zaggisi, and 
see in the Stela of the Vultures a monument of the revenge taken by the 
Sumerian rulers of Lagas for the conquest of the country by the inhabitants of 
the north. But it is equally possible that it marks the successful reaction of 
Chaldaea against the power established by Lugal-zaggisi. However this may 
be, the dynasty of Lagas (to which Professor Hilprecht has lately added a new 
king, En-Khegal) reigned in peace for some time, and belonged to the same 
age as the first dynasty of Ur. This was founded by a certain Lugal-kigub- 
nidudu, whose inscriptions have been found at Niffer. The dynasty which 
arose at Ur in later days (cir. b.c. 2700), under Ur-Gur and Hungi, which has 
hitherto been known as “the first dynasty of Ur,” is thus dethroned from its 
position, and becomes the second. The succeeding dynasty, which also made 
Ur its capital, and whose kings, Ine-Sin, Pur-Sin II., and Gimil-Sin, were the 
immediate predecessors of the first dynasty of Babylon (to which Khammurabi 
belonged), must henceforth be termed the third. 

Among the latest acquisitions from Tello are the seals of tiie patesi. 
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Lugal-usnmgal, which finally remove all doubt as to the identity of “ Sargani, 
king of the city,” with the famous Sargon of Akkad. The historical accuracy 
of Safgon’s annals, moreover, have been fully vindicated. Not only Have the 
American excavators found the contemporary monuments of him and his son 
Naram-Sin, but also tablets dated in the years of his campaigns against “ the 
land of the Amorites.” In short, Sargon of Akkad, so lately spoken of as 
“ a half-mythical ” personage, has now emerged into the full glare of authentic 
history. 

That the native chronologists had sufficient material for reconstructing 
the past history of their country, is also now clear. The early Babylonian 
contract-tablets are dated by events which officially distinguished the several 
years of a king’s reign, and tablets have been discovered compiled at the close 
of a reign which give year by year the events which thus characterised them. 
One of these tablets, for example, from the excavations at Niffer, begins with 
the words: (1) “The year when Pur-Sin (II.) becomes king. (2) The year 
when Pur-Sin the king conquers Urbillum,” and ends with “ the year when 
Oimil-Sin becomes King of Ur, and conquers the land of Zabsali” in the 
Lebanon. 

Of special interest to the biblical student are the discoveries made by 
Mr. Pinches among some of the Babylonian tablets which have recently been 
acquired by the British Museum. Four of them relate to no less a personage 
than Kudur-Laghghamar or Chedor-laomer, “ King of Elam,” as well as to 
Eri-Aku or Arioch, King of Larsa, and his son Dur-makh-ilani ; to Tudghula or 
Tid’al, the son of Gazza[ni], and to their war against Babylon in the time of 
Kbammu[rabi]. In one of the texts the question is asked, “ Who is the son of 
a king’s daughter who has sat on the throne of royalty ? Uur-makh-ilani, the 
son of Eri-Aku, the son of the lady Kur . . . has sat on the throne of royalty,” 
from which it may perhaps be inferred that Eri-Aku was the son of Kudur- 
Laghghamar’s daughter ; and in another we read, “ Who is Kudur-Laghghamar, 
the doer of mischief? He has gathered together the Umman Manda, has 
devastated the land of Bel (Babylonia), and [has marched] at their side.” The 
Umman Manda were the “ Barbarian Hordes ” of the Kurdish mountains, on 
the northern frontier of Elam, and the name corresponds with that of the 
Goyyim or “nations” in the fourteenth chapter of Genesis. We here see 
Kudur-Laghghamar acting as their suzerain lord. Unfortunately, all four 
tablets are in a shockingly broken condition, and it is therefore difficult to 
discover in them a continuous sense, or to determine their precise nature. 

They have, however, just been supplemented by further discoveries made 
by Dr. Scheil at Constantinople. Among the tablets preserved there, he has 
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found letters from Khammurabi to his vassal Sin- idinnam of Larsa, from which 
we learn that Sin-idinnam had been dethroned by the Elamites Kudur-ilabug 
and Eri^Aku, and had fled for refuge to the court of Khammurabi at Babylon. 
In the war which subsequently broke out between Khammurabi and Kudur- 
Laghghamar, the King of Elam (who, it would seem, exercised suzerainty over 
Babylonia for seven years), Sin-idinnam gave material assistance to the 
Babylonian monarch, and Khammurabi accordingly bestowed presents upon 
him as a “recompense for his valour on the day of the overthrow of Kudur- 
Laghghamar.” 

I must not conclude this Preface without referring to a fine scarab — 
found in the rubbish-mounds of the ancient city of Kom Ombos, in Upper 
Egypt — which bears upon it the name of Sutkhu-Apopi. It shows us that the 
author of the story of the Expulsion of the Hyksos, in calling the king 
Ea-Apopi, merely, like an orthodox Egyptian, substituted the name of the god 
of Heliopolis for that of the foreign deity. Equally interesting are the scarabs 
brought to light by Professor Flinders Petrie, on which a liitherto unknown 
Ya’aqob-hal or Jacob-el receives the titles of a Pharaoh. 

A. H. SAYCE. 







TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE. 


Ix presenting to the public Professor Maspero’s latest volume, the “ Premieres 
Melees des Peuples,” in its English form, I have little to add to the words 
I prefixed to the first volume of the series. I have in the present, as in 
the previous work, preserved Professor Maspero’s spelling of the Egyptian 
proper names, inserting in the Index the forms in general use among 
English Egyptologists. With regard to such Syrian personal and place 
names as occur in the Bible, I have followed the spelling of the Revised 
Version ; though here, as in the Assyrian portion of the work, the forms 
represented on the monuments, whether cuneiform texts, Tel el-Amarna 
tablets, or Egyptian hieroglyphs, are also given. 

While this translation was passing through the press, fresh discoveries 
were made which have thrown further light upon a few points dealt with 
in tlie text, and in these cases the Editor or Translator has ventured to add 
such short notes as seemed needful. As an example of these, I may call 
attention to the notes on p. 29, in which Professor Hommel’s unhesitating 
identification of Khammurabi with the Amraphel of G-enesis xiv. 1 is given, 
and also the true reading of Rim-Sin as determined by Mr. Pinches. 

I have not referred in the notes to Professor Horamel’s letter in the 
Academy of October 17th last, dealing with the word “ Arpachshad,” which 
he considers to be an Egypticised form of the territorial name “Ur Kasdim,” 
or “Ur of the Chaldees.” This important elucidation of an ethnological 
term occurring in Genesis x., in a passage ascribed by recent critics to 
the time of the Exile, will doubtless receive the consideration it merits. 


IiOVDOX, 

Norember 14 , 1896 . 


M. L. McCLURE. 




Les editeuis de ce volume out pense qu’il ne serait pas inutile de donner I’eqnivalent exact de plusieurs 
des passages qui ont e'te ecourtes ou modifies dans la version anglaise. Ils ont voulu satisfaire ainsi aux 
r^lamations qui leur sont venues de divers cotes, et je ne puis que les approuver. Je tiens a dire 
seulement que je n’ai jamais pense que le traducteur ait alte're de parti pris le texte qu’il voulait rendre 
ea anglais. Le pen de temps que les circonstances de I’impression lui ont laisse pour ce travail, et 
robligation ou il s’est trouve de faire coneorder partout la pagination de I’edition anglaise avec celle de 
I’editioa fran5aise, expliquent la plupart des modifications qui ont ete relevees, et qui auraient ete 
rectifiees certainement s’il m’avait ete permis de les signaler sur une epreuve. Je compte que toutes les 
menues differences entre les deux textes disparaitront dans les editions prochaines : pour le momeut on 
s’est borne a corriger les plus importantes de celles qui ont ete releve'es par la critique, et qui pouvaient 
sembler contraires a I’esprit general de Touvrage. 

March 12, 1898. G. MASPERO. 

COERiaENDA. 


French original. 

Page 15, line 1, “vers le XVP* 
siecle.’’ 

Page 18, note 3, “ne sont pas 
auterieures au XVI'’ siecle.’’ 

Page 30, line 2, “ les rois et les 
vicaires de Lagash s’etaient 
mesures centre elle avec des 
chances varices, ainsi que ceux 
d’Ourou et de Larsam.” 

Page 45, note 2, “Ammiditana 
n’est qu’une lecture possible.” 

Page 66, line 1, “ Qetourah, une 
simple concubine.” 

Page 66, note 4, “ Sur I’age pro- 
bable de cctte tradition, ct'. 
Wellhausen,” etc. 

Page 70, line 26, and page 65, 
note 2, “ les He'breux do 
I’e'poque royale.” 

Page 73, line 14, “La pe'riode 
d’hegemonie que les chro- 
niques,” etc. 

Page 442, line 10, “une version 
aocessoire du memereeitajoute 
des details precis sur leur con- 
dition.” 

Page 443. note 1, “Je renvoie 
pour les analyses du texte 
aux diffe'rents manuels publics 
surtout en Allemagne.” 

Page 444, note 2, “a reculer 
I’Exode.” 

Page 445, line 1, “ Les traditions 
recueillies dans leur livres 
sacre's dc'crivnient,” etc. 

Page 447, note 3, “ On trouvera 
dans I’un quelconque des nom- 
breux manuels pirblie's en Alle- 
magne, I’analyse de ces livres 
et les opinions conrantes sur 
Page des documents qu’il reii- 
ferine.” 

Page 679, note 3, “ Je me bor- 
nerai a prendre les rcsultats 
acquis par le travail continu 
de plusieurs generations, et a 
les exposer, tout en m’excusant 
de ne pas pouvoir, faute de 
place, rendre a chacun la part 
qui lui revient dans ce travail 
de selection et de reconstitu- 
tion historique.” 

Page 681, line 1, “ . . . Israel 
n’agit pas avcc autant d’en- 
semble et de vigueur qu’ils 
se le flgurerent.” 


English edition. 

“about the VI*” century.” 

“ are not older than the XIV*'' 
century.” 

“The kings and vicegerents of 
I.agasli had measured forces 
with Anshan as well as with 
Uru and Larsam, but with 
uncertain issue.” 

“ The name has been transcribed 
Ammiditana.” 

“ Keturah, who was merely a 
second wife.” 

“ For Wellhausen’s theory of the 
probable date of this episode, 
cf. his Prolegomena.” 

“ the Hebrews of later times. ” 


“The centuries of rule attri- 
buted by the chronicles,” 

“ Further details on their con- 
dition are supplied in the fol- 
lowing verses of the Biblical 
narrative.” 

Omitted. 


“ for assigning the Exodus.” 

'• The Biblical narrative de- 
scribes,” etc. 

“ Various works have appeared 
of late dealing with these books 
from a critical point of view.” 


Omitted to make the paging of 
English and French editions 
accord. 


. . . the Israelites did not act 
throughout with that unity of 
purpose and energy which we 
might at first sight have attri- 
buted to them.” 


As it bhould stand. 

“ about the XVP" century.” 

“are not older than the XVI"* 
century.” 

“The kings and vicegerents of 
Lagash, as well as those cf 
Uru and La rsam, had measured 
forces with Anshan, but with 
no decisive issue.” 

“ Ammiditana is only a possible 
reading.” 

“Keturah, who was merely a 
concubine.” 

“ For the probable date of this 
tradition, see Wellhausen.” 

“ the Hebrews of the times of 
the Kings.” 

“ The period of hegemony attri- 
buted by the chronicles,” 

“ A secondary version of the same 
narrative gives a more detailed 
account of their condition.” 

“ For analyses of the text, I must 
refer the reader to any of the 
various handbooks which have 
been published, particularly 
in Germany.” 

“ for relegating the Exodus.” 

“ The traditions collected in 
their sacred books, described,” 
etc. 

“ Any one of the numerous text- 
books published in Germany 
will be found to contain an 
analysis of these books, and 
the prevalent opinions as to 
the date of the documents 
which it [the Hexateuch] con- 
tains.” 

“ I shall confine myself to a bare 
statement of the results of the 
continuous work of several 
generations, at the same time 
apologising for not ascribing, 
from lack of space, to each 
writer what is due to him in 
this work of historical- selec- 
tion and reconstruction.” 

“ The Israelites did not ant 
throughout with that unity of 
purpose and energy which 
they [the Hebrew chnmiclers} 
were pleased to imagine.” 


Tax Stscggle of the Nathixs. 



Fr^incb original. 

Page 685, note 2, •* L’episoJe 
U'Otliniel . . . repose, de I’aveu 
general, snr nne tradition sans 
valonr.” 

Page 690, note 2, “ qui est aussi 
la plus courte.” 

Page 702, note 1, “ Snr la forma- 
tion de Juda, et snr I’epoque 
tardive a laquelle il se eon- 
stitna definitivement sons son 
apparence historique, cf. 
Stade,” etc. 

Page 703, line 16, “ Mais le detail 
de ses actions vc'ritables avait 
ete oublie de bonne henre.” 

Page 703, note 2, “ Snr ces fails, 
qui unt ete attribues pins tard 
a la conqiicte de Josue, of. 
Bodde,” etc. 

Page 701, line 22, “les guerriers 
. . . volent an passage I’epUod ^ 
de Micliee et le levite qni 
offieiait devant lui . . .” 

“Ila y dresicrent pour eu.K 
I’ephod.” 

Pago 701, note 2, “ L’histoire de 
oette migration, qni est iudi- 
quce Bomniaircmeut dans Jitsu^ 
xix. 47, sc compose en son c'tat 
actucl do deux reeits eiitre- 
mcle's, dont on trouvcra nne 
restitution probable dans 
Buude, die ItucUcr Jlichter,” 
etc. 

Page 705, note 1, “ l.e fond ne 
renfenue qu’un seul element 
bistorique.” 

Page 706, line 18, “ Kile renfer- 
mait deux pierres surlesqnelles 
on emt plus tard qne la loi 
avait etc gravee.’’ 

Page 706, note 2, La tradition 
reimeillie dans Josu^ xciii. 1 
en faisait remonter I clablisse- 
ment,” etc. 

Pago 706, note 3, L'idee quo les 
Tables de la Loi etaient en- 
fermees dans I’Arche est ex- 
primra freiinemiuent,” etc. 

Page 708, line 1, •* Les chroni- 
queiirs, qne la jmwperite des 
infideies scandalisait, la rac- 
conreirent de k-nr mieux et 
ils y intercalcrent des victoires 
israelites.” 

Page 70.8, note I, “!8a transfor- 
mation en Juge de tout Israel 
date do Tepoqiie prophe'tique 
comme celle d’Eli.” 

Page 712, line 20, “ l.a tradition 
lui attribna plus tard des 
succcs snr tons les ennemis 
d’Israel . . . elle Ini preta les 
ilesseins de David et ses coii- 
qnctes.” 

Page757,Une 19,“HeracIeopolis.” 


( 2 ) 

English elition. 

“ The episode of Othniel ... is 
by many critics rejected as 
spariou.s.” 

Omitted. 

“ For Stade’s view as lo the late 
development of Judah, see 
Geseh." etc. 


‘- . . . anil we have some details 
of his [Samson’s] history.” 

” Budde endeavours to show that 
these events were attributed 
at a later date to Joshua.” 

•‘the warriors . . . carried off 
with them the priest of Micah 
and his ephod, teraphim, and 
graven image ...” 

“ The children of Dan set np tlie 
graven image ” (J udg. xviii. 30). 

” Some critics see in the history 
of this migration, which is 
given summarily in Josh. xix. 
17, a blending of two accounts. 
Bidde, Die Bucher Bichter, 
etc., lias attempted a recon- 
struction of the narrative.” 


” in which the important liistori- 
cal event is . . .” 

“It contained the two tables of 
the Mosaic law.” 


The facts given in Josh, xviii. 
1 show that the date of its 
foundation there goes back 
to . . .” 

" Tiic statement that tlie Tables 
of the Law were enclosed within 
the Ark is frequently repea teil,” 
ete. 

” TheHebrew ehroniclers, grieved 
atthesncce.ssesof their In atheu 
oppressors, have left us but a 
meagre account of this perioil, 
and have confined themselves 
to a record of tlie few Israelite 
victor ies.” 

“His position of judge of all Is- 
rael seems lo tiave developed 
at a later period.” 

•‘ llome critics think that all the 
victories attributed to liim . . . 
were not won by his own sword, 
and that some of the projects 
and conquests of David liave 
been transferred to liis name.” 

“ Heliopolis.” 


As it sbould stand. 

“ The episode of Othniel ... is 
by general consent, regarded 
as resting on a wortliless tradi- 
tion.” 

“ which is also the shortest” 

“For the formation of Judah, 
and the late period at which 
it attained the constitution 
under which it appears in 
historical times, see Stade,” 
etc. 

“ Bnt the details of his real 
prowess had been forgotten at 
an early period.” 

“For these events which were 
subsequently attiibuted to 
Joshua’s conquest see Bndde,” 
etc. 

“the warriors . . . carried off by 
the way the ephod of Micah 
and tlie Levite who served 
before it . . .” 

“ They there set np for them- 
selves the ephod.” 

“The history of this migration, 
wliich is given summarily in 
Josh. xix. 17, is, as it now 
stands, a blending of two 
accounts. Budde has given a 
probable reconstruction of the 
narrative in Vie Bucher 
Bichter,” etc, 

“ the groundwork of it contains 
only one historical element.” 

“ It contained two stones on which, 
according to the belief of a 
later age, the law had been 
engraved.” 

'• The tradition preserved in Josh, 
xviii. 1 removes the date of 
its establishment as far back 
as . . .” 

•• Tlie idea that the Tables of the 
l.aw were enclosed in the Ark 
is frequently expressed,” etc. 

•• 'The Hebrew chroniclers, scan- 
dalised at the prosperity of the 
heathen, did their best to 
abiidge the time ot the Philis- 
tine dominion, and inteispersed 
it with Israelitish victories.” 

“ It was not until the projAetic 
period tliat, togetlier with Eli, 
ho was made to figure as Judge 
of all Israel.” 

•‘ Subsequent tradition credited 
him with victories gained over 
all the enemies of Israel . . . 
it endowed him even with 
the projects and conquests of 
David.” 

“ Heracleopolis.” 


* It may be as well hr state that M. M)iS|mro, in accordance with the opinion generally received on 
the Continent, believes that “ 1 ephod prophetiqne est un objet cii metal, en bois ou en pierre, non nne 
etuffe.” . 
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THE EITAMELLED GOLD NECKLACE OP QUEEN AHHOTPC IN THE GIZEH MUSEUM.' 


CHAPTEE I. 


THE FIRST CHALD/EAN EMPIRE AND THE HYKSOS IN EGYPT. 

Syria : the part played by it in the ancient world — Babylon and the first Chaldtean empire— The 

dominion of the Hyksds : Ahmosis. 

S OME countries seem destined from their 
origin to become the battle-fields of the 
contending nations which environ them. Into 
such regions, and to their cost, neighbour- 
ing peoples come from century to century to 
settle their quarrels and bring to an issue the 
questions of supremacy which disturb their 
little corner of the world. The nations around 
are eager for the possession of a country thus 
situated ; it is seized upon bit by bit, and in 
the strife dismembered and trodden underfoot : 
at best the only course open to its inhabitants 
is to join forces with one of its invaders, and 
while helping the intruder to overcome the rest, 
to secure for themselves a position of permanent 
servitude. Should some unlooked-for chance relieve them from the presence 
of their foreign lord, they will probably be quite incapable of profiting by the 

' Drawn by Taucher-GndiD, from a photograph by Emil Brugsch-Bey. The vignette, aleo by 
Eancher-Gndin, from a photograph by Deveria taken in 1864, represents the gilded mask of the 
coffin of Queen Ahhotpu I. Cf. p. 95, et aeq., of the present volume. 
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THM FIRST CEALDJEAN EMPIRE. 

resjate which fortune puts in their way, or of making any effectual attempt to 
organize themselTes in view of future attacks. They tend to become split up 
into numerous rival communities, of which 'even,the pettiest will aim at 
autonomy, keeping up a perpetual frontier war for the sake of becoming 
possessed of or of retaining a glorious sovereignty over a few acres of com m 
the plains, or some wooded ravines in the mountains. Year after year there 
will he scenes of bloody conflict, in which petty armies wiU fight petty battles 
on behalf of petty interests, but so fiercely, and with such furious animosity, 
that the country will suffer from the strife as much as, or even more than, 
from an invasion. There wiU be no truce to their struggles until they aU faU 
under the sway of a foreign master, and, except in the interval between two 
conquests, they will have no national existence, their history being almost 
entirely merged in that of other nations. 

From remote antiquity Syria was in the condition just described, and thus 
destined to become subject to foreign rule. Chaldsea, Egypt, Assyria, and 
Persia presided in turn over its destinies, while Macedonia and the empires of 
the West were only waiting their opportunity to lay hold of it. By its position 
it formed a kind of meeting-place where most of the military nations of the 
ancient world were bound sooner or later to come violently into collision. 
Confined between the sea and the desert, Syria offers the only route of easy 
access to an army marching northwards from Africa into Asia, and all 
conquerors, whether attracted to Mesopotamia or to Egypt by the accumulated 
riches on the banks of the Euphrates or the Nile, were obliged to pass through 
it in order to reach the object of their cupidity. It might, perhaps, have 
escaped this fatal consequence of its position, had the formation of the country 
■ permitted its tribes to mass themselves together, and oppose a compact body 
to the invading hosts ; but the range of mountains which forms its backbone 
subdivides it into isolated districts, and by thus restricting each tribe to a 
narrow existence maintained among them a mutual antagonism. The twin 
chains, the Lebanon and the Anti-Lebanon, which divide the country down the 
centre, are composed of the same kind of calcareous rocks and sandstone, while 
the same sort of reddish clay has been deposited on their slopes by the glaciers 
of the same geological period.^ Arid and bare on the northern side, they 
send out towards the south featureless monotonous ridges, furrowed here and 

* Drake remarked in the Lebanon several varieties of limestone (Bubton-Deakb, Unexplored 
Syria, voL 1 PB 9®. 91), which have been carefully catalogued by Blanche and Lartet (Dtro de 
■ Lutnes, Voyage dexjfioration a Za mer Morle, voL iii. pp. 40, 41, 49-58). Above these strata, which 
belong to the Jurassic formation, come reddish sandstone, then beds of very hard yellowish limestone, 
and finally mark The name Lebanon, in Assyrian Libnana, would appear to signify “the white 
mountain;” the Amoritea called the Anti-Lebanon Saniru, Shenir, according to the Assyrian 
texts ^n. limJxzsOB, Wo lag dae Paradieet p. 104) and the Hebrew books (Pent. iii. 9; 1 Ohron. 
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there by short narrow valleys, hollowed out in places into basins or funnel- 
shaped ravines, which are widened year by year by the down-rush of torrents. 
These ridges, as they proceed southwards, become clothed with verdure and offer 
a more varied outline, the ravines being more thickly wooded, and the summits 
less uniform in contour and colouring. Lebanon becomes white and ice-crowned 
in winter, but none of its peaks rises to the altitude of perpetual snows : the 
highest of them. Mount Timarnn, reaches 10,526 feet, while only three others 
exceed 9000.^ Anti-Lebanon is, speaking generally, 1000 or 1300 feet lower than 
its neighbour : it becomes higher, however, towards the south, where the triple 
peak of Mount Hermon ® rises to a height of 9184 feet. The Orontes and the 
Litany drain the intermediate space. The Orontes rising on the west side of the 
Anti-Lebanon, near the ruins of Baalbek,® rushes northwards in such a violent 
manner, that the dwellers on its banks call it the rebel — Nahr el-Asi.* About a 
third of the way towards its mouth it enters a depression, which ancient dykes 
help to transform into a lake ; it flows thence, almost parallel to the sea-coast, as 
far as the 36th degree of latitude. There it meets the last spurs of the Amanos, 
but, failing to cut its way through them, it turns abruptly to the west, and then to 
the south,£alling into the Mediterranean after having received an increase to its 
volume from the waters of the Afrin.® The Litany rises a short distance from the 
Orontes ; it flows at first through a wide and fertile plain, which soon contracts, 
however, and forces it into a channel between the spurs of the Lebanon and 
the Galilaean hills.® The water thence makes its way between two cliffs of 

* Bobton-Dbakb, Unexplored Syria, toL L p. 88, attributed to it an altitude of 9175 English feet; 
others estimate it at 10,539 feet. The mountains which exceed 3000 metres are Dahr el-Kozib, 3046 
metres ; Jehel-Miskiyah, 3080 metres ; and Jebel-Hahhmal or Makmal, 3040 metres (Elisee Beclcs, 
NouveUe Ga)graphie universelle, Tol. ix. pp. 693, 694). As a matter of fact, these heights are not yet 
determined with the accuracy desirable. 

* It was sometimes called in the plural, Hermonim, the Hermons (P«. xlii. 6). 

* pLDrx, Natural Hidory, Bk. V. xviii : “ Amnis Orontes, natus inter Libanum et AntUibanum, 
jnxta Heliopolin.” On the source of the Orontes, cf. Bubton-Deake, Unexplored Syria, Toh L pp. 58-.66. 

* The Egyptians knew it in early times by the name of Afinrati, or Aiaunti (E. de Bocg^ Le 
Poeme de Pen-ta-oar, 1856, p. 8, whose opinion has since been adopted by all Egyptologists) ; it is 
mentioned in Assyrian inscriptions under the name of Aranth (Fa. Delitzsch, Wo lag das 
Parodies i p. 274). All are agreed in acknowledging that this name is not Semitic, and an Aryan 
migin is attributed to it, but without convincing proof ; according to Strabo (xvi. ii. § 7, p. 750), it 
was originally called Typhon, and was only styled Orontes after a certain Orontes had built the first 
bridge across it. The name of Axios which it sometimes bears appears to have been given to it by 
Greek colonists, in memory of a river in Macedonia (Sozomen, History, vii. 15). This is probably the 
origin of the modem name of Asi, and the meaning, rebellious riser, which Arab tradition attaches to 
the latter term, probably comes from a popular etymology which likened Axios to Asi : the identification 
was all the easier since it justifies the epithet by the violence of its current (Pococke, Travels, 
French trans. 1777, voL iii. pp. 414, 415). 

‘ The Afrin is the Aprie of cuneiform inscriptions, at first confounded with one of the two rivers 
of Daniascus,'the Baradah (Fntzi, Bieerche per lo Studio delT Antichita Assira, p. 284), the exact 
position of which was discovered by H. Bawlinson (G. Bawlinbon, The Five Monarchies, vol. ii. p. 89). 

‘ The Lit&ny was identified by Belaud (Pahestina ex monumentis veteribus illustrata, voL L pp. 
290, 291) with the river of the Lion, Aioirros itoTap6s of Ptolemy (v. 15), commonly called Leontes : 
Strab(^ who mentions the river, gives it no name at all (xvi. iu § 24, p. 758). Eeland’s hypothesis 
has been strenuously opposed by Ponlain de Bossay {Essais de restitution et d’interprdtation cPitn 
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perpendicular rock, the ravine being in several places so narrow, that the 
branches of the trees on the opposite sides interlace, and an active man could 
readily leap across it. Near Takhmur some detached rocks appear to have been 
arrested in their fall, and, leaning like flying buttresses against the mountain 
face, constitute a natural bridge over the torrent.^ The basins of the two rivers 
lie in one valley, extending eighty leagues in length, divided by an almost 
imperceptible watershed into two beds of unequal slope. The central part of 
the valley is given up to marshes. It is only towards the south that we find 
cornfields, vineyards, plantations of mulberry and olive trees, spread out over 
the plain, or disposed in terraces on the hillsides. Towards the north, the 
alluvial deposits of the Orontes have gradually formed a black and fertile 
soil, upon which grow luxuriant crops of cereals and other produce. Ccele- 
Syria, after having generously nourished the Oriental empires which had 
preyed upon her, became one of the granaries of the Homan world, under the 
capable rule of the Caesars. 

Syria is surrounded on all sides by countries of varying aspect and soil. 
That to the north, flanked by the Amanos, is a gloomy mountainous region, 
with its greatest elevation on the seaboard ; it slopes gradually towards the 
interior, spreading out into chalky table-lands, dotted over with bare and 
rounded hills, and seamed with tortuous valleys which open out to the 
Euphrates, the Orontes, or the desert. Vast, slightly undulating plaids succeed 
the table-lands: the soil is dry and stony, the streams are few in number 
and contain but little water. The Sajur flows into the Euphrates,^ the Afrin 
and the Karasu when united yield their tribute to the Orontes,® while the 
others for the most part pour their waters into enclosed basins. The Ehalus 
of the Greeks sluggishly pursues its course southward, and after reluctantly 
leaving the gardens of Aleppo, finally loses itself on the borders of the desert 
in a small salt lake full of islets : * about halfway between the Ehalus and the 

passage de Scylax, pp. 39,40), and it is now acknowledged that the Lion Biver and the Litftnj have 
nothing in common (Kiepeet, Handbuch der Alien Geographie, p. 159, n. 2). The Samaritan 
Chronicles published by Ifeubauer call it the Nahar latah (Journal Asiatiqne, 1869, toL ii. p. 442). 
The Anastasi Papyrus, No. 1, pi. xx. 1. 8, pi. xxi. L 8, mentions a watercourse between Tyre and Sidon, 
called the Nazana, which can only be the Nahr Kasimiyeh, that is to say, the lower stream of the 
Litkny (Masfebo, Notes sur diffdrents points de grammaire et dhistoire, § 13, in the MAanges 
d’Archdologie Egyptienne et Assyrienne, vol. i. pp. 140, 141). 

* The gorges of the Litany are described by Vajj den Velde, Beise darch Syrien und PalSstina, 
toL i. p. 113; and the natural bridge at Yakhmur by Bobinson, Later Biblical Besearehes, pp. 
421, 423. 

* The Sajur is the Sagurra of the cuneiform texts (Fb. Delixzsch, Wo lag das Parodies f p. 183). 

* For the Afrin, of. p. 6 of t.bi« volume. The modem Karasu was called by the Assyrians 
Ssdnara, the Biver of Eels, and it preserved this name until the Arab period (Halevt, Beeherehes 
bibliques, § xii. p. 278 ; Sachau, Zur historisciten Geographie von Nordsyrien, in the Sitzungsbertehte of 
the Academy of Science at Berlin, vol. xxi. pp. 329-336). 

^ The Assyrian monuments have not yet given us the native name of this river ; Xenophon 
{Anabasis, voL 1, iv. 9) calls it Khalus, and says that it was full of large edible fish. 
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Enphrat^ a second salt lake receives the Eahr ed-Dahab, the “golden river.^” 
The clima^ is naild, and the temperature tolerably uniform. The sea-breeze 
. whielL rh^ every afternoon tempers the summer heat : the cold in winter is 
never piercing, except when the south wind blows which comes from the 
mountains, and the snow rarely lies on the ground for more than twenty-four 
r ' -l|btirs. It seldom rains during the autumn and winter months, but frequent 
; showers fell in the early days of spring. Vegetation then awakes again, and 
• . -- the soil lends itself to cultivation in the hollows of the valleys and on the 

table-lands wherever irrigation is possible. The ancients dotted these now 
- all but desert spaces with wells and cisterns; they intersected them with 
- . ! canals, and covered them with farms and villages, with fortresses and populous 
V '/ cities. . Primaeval forests clothed the slopes of the Amanos, and pinewood from 
, / this region was famous both at Babylon and in the towns of Lower Chaldaea.^ 
. 'The plains produced barley and wheat in enormous quantities, the vine throve 
; • ,:^ere, the gardens teemed with flowers and fruit, and pistachio and olive trees 
gtew on every slope. The desert was always threatening to invade the -plain, 
. amd gained rapidly upon it whenever a prolonged war disturbed cultivation, 
' C. v-' ^pr when the negligence of the inhabitants slackened the work of defence: 

' ’ ; beyond the lakes and salt marshes it had obtained a secure hold. At the present 
, ■ ' the greater part of the country between the Orontes and the Euphrates' 

. . . is nothing but a rocky table-land, ridged with low hills and dotted over with 
f : some impoverished oases, excepting at the foot of Anti-Lebanon, where two 
, ' ^ riyers, fed by innumerable streams, have served to create a garden of marvellous 
'•A beauty. The Barada, dashing from cascade to cascade, flows for some distance 
. through gorges before emerging on the plain scarcely has it reached level 
■ . ^ , gKwmd than it widens out, divides, and forms around Damascus a miniature 
' -'delta, into which a thousand interlacing channels carry refreshment and 
- . ' ;^low the town these streams rejoin the river, which, after having 

... - flowed merrily along for a day’s journey, is swallowed up in a kind of elongated 
chasm from whence it never again emerges. At the melting of the snows a 
. - r^ular lake is formed here, whose blue waters are surrounded by wide grassy 
~ margins “ like a sapphire set in emeralds.” This lake dries up almost 
completely in summer, and is converted into swampy meadows, filled with 
gigantic rushes, among which the birds build their nests, and multiply as 
unmolested as in the marshes of Chaldsea. The Awaj, unfed by any tributary, 

* oneieat native name of the Nahr ed-Dshab, like that of the Ehalns, is nnknovn. 

- - * Chi the transport of timber from the Amanos, and on the ancient use of it in the small states of 

' tSuddma, c£ Hai^bo, Jkum of Oimiization, p. 614. 

■ ' * The Barada is the Abana or Amana, mentioned in the Hebrew books as one of the rivers whi<di 
' ' 7 eonntry rmnd Bamascns (2 Kiagt v. 12), the Barones or Chrjsorrhoas of the Greeks. 
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fills a second deeper though smaller basin/ while to the south two other 
lesser depressions receive the waters of the Anti-Lebanon and the Hauran. 
Syria is protected from the encroachments of the desert by a continuous 
barrier of pools and beds of reeds; towards the east the space reclaimed 
resembles a verdant promontory thrust boldly out into an ocean of sand. 
The extent of the cultivated area is limited on the west by the narrow 
strip of rock and clay which forms the littoral. From the mouth of 
the Litany to that of the Orontes, the coast presents a rugged, precipitous, 
and inhospitable appearance. There are no ports, and merely a few ill- 
protected harbours, or narrow beaches lying under formidable headlands. One 
river, the Nahr el-Kebir,^ which elsewhere would not attract the traveller’s 
attention, is here noticeable as being the only stream whose waters flow 
constantly and with tolerable regularity ; the others, the Leon,® the Adonis,* 
and the Nahr el-Kelb,® can scarcely even be called torrents, being precipitated 
as it were in one leap from the Lebanon to the Mediterranean. Olives, vines, 
and com cover the maritime plain, while in ancient times the heights were 
clothed with impenetrable forests of oak, pine, larch, cypress, spruce, and 
cedar. The mountain range drops in altitude towards the centre of the country 
and becomes merely a line of low hills, connecting Gebel Ansarieh with the 
Lebanon proper ; beyond the latter it continues without interruption, till at 
length, above the narrow Phoenician coast road, it rises in the form of an 
almost insurmountable wall. 

Near to the termination of Coele-Syria, but separated from it by a range 
of hills, there opens out on the western slopes of Hermon a valley unlike any 
other in the world. At this point the surface of the earth has been rent in pre- 
historic times by volcanic action, leaving a chasm which has never since closed 
up. A river, unique in character — the Jordan — flows down this gigantic 

‘ The modem Awaj is identified with the Pharpar of the Hebrew text (2 Kings r. 12). 

* The Nahr el-Kebir is the Eleutheros of classical geographers (Strabo, xvi. ii., § 12, 15, pp. 
754, 755 ; Puny, Natural History, iv. 17), its Phoenician name has not yet been discovered ; it was 
perhaps called Shabtnna or Shabtun, from whence the river-name Sabbaticns might be derived. 

* The Leon of Ptolemy (v. 15) is perhaps the river which the majority of Boman geographers call 
Tamyras (Strabo, xvi. ii., § 22, p. 756), or Damnras (Polybius, v. 68, 69), the present Nahr- 
Damnr (Poulain db Bossay, Essais de restitution et d’interpi^lation d’urs passage de Seylax, pp. 
39, 40). 

* The Adonis of classical authors is now Kahr-Ibrahim. We have as yet no direct evidence as to 
the Phoenician name of this river ; it was probably identical with that of the divinity worshipped on 
its banks. The fact of a river bearing the name of a god is not surprising : the Belos, in the 
neighbourhood of Acre, affords ns a parallel case to the Adonis (Benan, Mission de Fh€nieie, 
p.283). 

* The present Nahr el-Kelb is the Lykos of classical anthora. The Due de Lnynes (To^ige 
^exj^ioration a la mer Morte, vol. i. p. 9, n. 1) thought he recognized a corruption of the Phoenician 
name in that of Alcobile, which is mentioned hereabouts in the Itinerary of the pilgrim of Bordeaux. 
The order of the Itinerary does not favour this identification, and Alcobile is probably Jebail (M. de 
VosfhB, IManges d!Arek. Orientale, pp. 16, 17) : it is none the less probable that the original name of 
the Nedur el Eielb contained from earliest times the Phoenician equivalent of the Arab w(wd fcelb, “dog.” 
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THE MOST HOETHEBE SOHBCE OF THE JOBDAN, THE NAHR EL-HASBANT.' 


orevasse, fertilizing the valley formed by it from end to end.^ Its principal 
source is at Tell el-Qadi, where it rises out of a basaltic mound whose summit 
is crowned by the ruins of Laish.® The water collects in an oval rocky basin 
hidden by bushes, and flows down among the brushwood to join the Nahr 
el-Hasbany, which brings the waters of the upper torrents to swell its stream ; * 
a little lower down it mingles with the Banias branch,® and winds for some 
time amidst desolate marshy meadows before disappearing in the thick beds of 
rushes bordering Lake Huleh.® At this point the Jordan reaches the level of 

» Drawn by Boudier, from a photograph by the Duo de Lutses, Voyage d'exploratim a la mer 
Morte, Tol. ir. pL 59. 

* The Jordan is mentioned in the Egyptian texts under the name of Yorduna {AnasloH Papyrtu, 
^fo. 1, pb xxiiL 1. 1): the name appears to mean the descender, the down-flomng. 

* This source is mentioned by Josephus {Ant. Jad., V. iii. 1 ; VUI. Tiii. 4) as being that of the 
Little Jordan, inAiraoros ’lopSdym, too nuepov TopSovov. 

* The smeient geographers do not appear to have considered the Nahr el-Hasbany as a source of 
■the Jordan. • This is proved by the passage where S. Jerome {Comm, in MathsBnm,Tm. 3), after his own 
fashion, gives the etymology of the name : “ Jordanes oritur ad radices Libanis, et habet duos fontes, 
nnnm nomine Jor et alteram Dan; qui simul mixti Jordanis nomen efficiunt.” The two sources 
which he indicates being those of Banias and Tell el-Qad4 the Nahr el-Hasbany is thus excluded. 

* For the source of the Jordan at Banias, cf. Josephus, Antiquities of the Jews, XV. x. 3; and 
Jewish War, L xxi. 3 : IlL xv. 7 ; for the difference between the ancient and present condition of the 
place, see Guebik, Galilee, vol. ii. pp. 312-314. 

* Lake Hnleh is called the Waters of Merom, Me-Merom, in the Book of Joshua, xL 5, 7 ; and 
Lake Sammochonitis in Josephus, Antiquities of the Jews, V. v. 1 ; cf. Jewish War, HI. x. 7 ; lY. L 1. 
The name of Hlatha, which was to the surrounding country (Josephus, Jewish TFar, XV. x. 3), 
shows that the mo&m word Huleh is derived from an ancient form, of which unfortunately the 
original Ims not come down to ns (Neubaueb, ha Gdbgraphie du Talmud, p. 17). 
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■■ Mediterranean, but instead of maintaining it, the river makes a sudden 

''' '1.'. drop on leaving the lake, cutting for itself a deeply grooved channel. It has 
’ -'ir tr 'a so™® before reaching the Lake of Genesareth,^ where it is 

only -momentarily arrested, as if to gather fresh strength for its headlong 
.1 -career southwards. Here and there it makes furious assaults on its right and 

' V - if to escape from its bed, but the rocky escarpments which 

r V it in presmit an insurmountable barrier to it ; from rapid to rapid it 
1 ; fe^nds with such capricious windings that it covers a course of more 

- thiin 62 miles before reaching the Dead Sea, nearly 1300 feet below the 

i ^ :.t< ^OTel hf the Mediterranean.® Nothing could offer more striking contrasts than 
' ' the ^untry on mther bank. On the east, the ground rises abruptly to a 
; h.i^K t nf about 3000 feet, resembling a natural rampart flanked with towers 
• - and bastions : behind this extends an immense table-land, slightly undulating 
and intersected in all directions by the affluents of the Jordan and the Dead 

• '^ ‘IhawnbwBondier, ftomBeyenil photographs brought back by Lortet. 

' * Its most name is the Sea of Kinnereth, Yam-Kinnereth {Numb, xssir. 11 : Josh. xiu. 27), 

or Yto-KinaSai {Josh. xiL 3); ftom the time of the Greek period it was caUed the Lake of Gennesar 

or CWnusaar (1 Maee. xL 67 ; Joskphds, Jeurish War, III. x. 7, 8 ; cf. Neubaueb, GeographU du 
b 255^ 

' ; MPhe eiaet'figurea are: the Lake of HfQeh 7 feet above the Mediterranean: the Lake of 
■ • ‘ ' GfflMwreth 682-5 feet, and the Dead Sea 1292-1 feet below the sea-level ; to the south of the Dead 
i) ; ' Senir towarfs the widerwparting of the Akabah, the ground is over 720 feet higher thau the level of 
* f , the Bedfea fEiMBfe G^grajpWe universeVe, vol. ix. pp. 730-735). 
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THE JOBBJM and: TEE BEAD SEA. 




THE DEAD SEA ASD THE MOCXTAIXS OF MOAB, SEEN FROM THE HEIGHTS OF ENGBDL* 



Sea — the Yarmuk/ the Jabbok,® and the Amon.* The whole of this district 
forms a little world in itself, whose inhabitants, half shepherds, half bandits, 
live a life of isolation, with no ambition to take part in general history. West 
of the Jordan, a confused mass of hills rises into sight, their sparsely covered 
slopes affording an impoverished soil for the cultivation of corn, vines, and 
olives. One ridge — Mount Carmel — detached from the principal chain near the 
southern end of the Lake of Genesareth, runs obliquely to the north-west, and 
finally projects into the sea. North of this range extends Galilee, abounding 
in refreshing streams and fertile fields ; while to the south, the country falls 
naturally into three parallel zones— the littoral, composed alternately of dunes 
and marshes — an expanse of plain, a “ Shephelah,” * dotted about with woods 
and watered by intermittent rivers, — and finally the mountains. The region' 
of dunes is not necessarily barren, and the towns situated in it — Gaza, Jafe, 


* Drawn by Boudier, from a photograph by the Doc de Lufnes, Voyage iTexploration a la mer ■ 
Morte, vol. iii. pi. 26. 

“ The Tarmnk does not occur in the Bible, but we meet with its name in the Talmud (Neubaukb, 
La CrfograpMe du Talmud, p. 31), and the Greeks adopted it under the form Hieromas. 

* Gen. EExii. 22 ; Numb. xxL 24. The name has been Greoized under the forma lobacohos, 
labacchos (Josephcs, Ant. Jud., I. xx. 2 ; IV. v. 2), lambykea. It is the present Nahr Zerqa. 

* Numb, xxi, 13-26 ; Beut. iL 24 ; the preaent Wady Mojib. 

* [Shephelah = “ low country,” plain (Josh. li. 16). With the article it m^ma the plain along^.' 

the Mediterranean from Joppa to Gaza. Gk. ^ (1 Miicc. xiL 49 ). — ^Tb. J 
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THE FIBST GHALEMAH EMTIRE. 


Ashdod, and Ascalon — are surrounded by flourishing orchards and gardens. 
The plain yields plentiful harvests every year, the ground needing no manure and 
very little labour. The higher ground and the hill-tops are sometime covered 
with verdure, but as they advance southwards, they become denuded and 
burnt by the sun. The valleys, too, are watered only by springs, which are 
dried up for the most part during the summer, and the soil, parched by the 
continuous heat, can scarcely be distinguished from the desert. In fact, till 
the Sinaitic Peninsula and the frontiers of Egypt are reached, the eye merely 
encounters desolate and almost rminhabited solitudes, devastated by winter 
torrents, and overshadowed by the volcanic summits of Mount Seir. The 
spring rains, however, cause an early crop of vegetation to spring up, which 
for a few weeks furnishes the flocks of the nomad tribes with food. 

We may summarise the physical characteristics of Syria by saying that 
Nature has divided the country into five or six regions of unequal area, isolated 
by rivers and mountains, each one of which, however, is admirably suited to 
become the seat of a separate independent state. In the north, we have the 
country of the two rivers — the Naharaim — extending from the Orontes to the 
Euphrates and the Balikh, or even as far as the Khabur ; ^ in the centre, between 
the two ranges of the Lebanon, lie Ccele-Syria and its two unequal neigh- 
bours, Aram of Damascus and Phoenicia ; while to the south is the varied 
collection of provinces bordering the valley of the Jordan. It is impossible 
at the present day to assert, with any approach to accuracy, what peoples 
inhabited these different regions towards the fourth millennium before 
our era. Wherever excavations are made, relics are brought to light of 
a very ancient semi-civilization, in which we find stone weapons and imple- 
ments, besides pottery, often elegant in contour, but for the most part coarse 
in texture and execution. These remains, however, are not accompanied by 
any monument of definite characteristics, and they yield no information with 
regard to the origin or affinities of the tribes who fashioned them.^ The study 


• The Naharaim of the Egyptians (ef. for the pronunciation, Maspeeo, A travers la vocalisation 
^yptienne, in the Beeueil des Travaux, vol. xv. pp. 189-192) was first identified with Mesopotamia 
(BsnescH, Geograghische Inschriften, vol. ii. p. 30) ; it was located between the Orontes and the 
TtnliTrh or the Euphrates by Maspero (JDe Carchemis oppidi situ et Historid antiquissimd, map No. 
2). This opinion is now adopted by the majority of Egyptologists, with slight diflerences in detail 
(W. Vf>v Mdhjcb, Asi&n und Europa nacli altagyptischen Denkmalem, p. 249, et seq.). Ed. Meter 
(JSetchichte Mgyptens, p. 227) has accurately compared the Egyptian Naharaim with the Farapotamia 
of the administration of the Seleucidse (Poltb., t. 69 : S-ibabo, xvi. ii., § 11, p. 753). 

* Besearehes with regard to the primitive inhabitants of Syria and their remains have not as yet 
been prosecuted to any extent. The caves noticed by Hedenborg at Ant-Edias, near Tripoli, and by 
Botta atNahr el-Kelb (^Observations snr le Liban et VAntiliban in the Mdmoires de la Soeidlf g€cAogigue 
de France, 1st series, vol. L p. 135), and at Adlun by the Duo de Luynea, have been successively 
explored by Lartet (Dec de Ldtnes, Voyage dlexploration a la mer Morte, voL i. p. 23 ; vol. iiL pp. 
213-240), Tristram, Lortet, and Dawson (Notes on prehistoric Man in Egypt and the Lebanon, in the 
Transaetions of the Victoria Institute, vol. xviii. pp. 287-301). The grottoes of Palestine proper, at 
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of the geographical nomenclature in use about the VI*** century b.c. reveals 
the existence, at all events at that period, of several peoples and several 
languages. The mountains, rivers, towns, and fortresses in Palestine and Coele- 
Syria are designated by words of Semitic origin ; it is easy to detect, even 
in the hieroglyphic disguise which they bear on the Egyptian geographical 
lists, names familiar to us in Hebrew or Assyrian.^ But once across the 
Orontes, other forms present themselves which reveal no aflSnities to 
these languages, but are apparently connected with one or other of the 
dialects of Asia Minor.^ The tenacity with which the place-names, once given, 
cfing to the soil, leads us to believe that a certain number at least of those 
we know in Syria were in use there long before they were noted down by the 
Egyptians, and that they must have been heirlooms from very early peoples. 
As they take a Semitic or non-Semitic form according to their geographical 
position, we may conclude that the centre and south were colonized by Semites, 
and the north by the immigrant tribes from beyond the Taurus. Facts are not 
wanting to support this conclusion, and they prove that it is not so entirely 
arbitrary as we might be inclined to believe. The Asiatic visitors who, under 
a king of the XII** dynasty, came to offer gifts to Khnumhotpu, the Lord of 
Beni-Hasan,® are completely Semitic in type, and closely resemble the Bedouins 
of the present day. Their chief — Abisha — bears a Semitic name,* as too does 
the Sheikh Ammianshi, with whom Sinuhit took refuge.® Ammianshi himself 

Bethznr, at Gilgal near Jericho, and at Tibneh, have been the subject of keen controversy ever since 
their discovery (Laetet, in the Bulletin de la Society de Geblogie, 2ad series, vol. ssii. p. 527 ; in the 
MaUriaux pour servir a Vhittoire de Vhomme, 1st series, 1869, vol. v. p. 237 ; cf. Due. db Lutstes, 
Voyage d’exploration, vol. iii. pp. 224-226 ; Abceluj, Vlndustrie primitive en Syrie, Gisements de 
Betk-Saour, and VAge de la pterre polie d Beth-Saour, in the MatAriaux, 1st series, 1869, vol. v. p. 237, 
et seq. ; 2nd series, 1874, vol. v. p. 19). The Abbe Kichard desired to identify the flints of Gilgal 
and Tibneh with the stone knives used by Joshua for the circumcision of the Israelites after the 
passage of the Jordan (Josk. v. 2-9), some of which might have been buried in that hero’s tomb 
(Bicblakd, D^couvertes d' instruments de pierre en Bgypte, aa Sinai et dans le Tombeau de Jostid, in the 
Comptes rendus de VAcad^mie des Sciences, 1871. vol. Ixxii. p. 540). 

* On the question of the transcription of Syrian geographical names into the hieroglyphs, 
see Bbugsch, Geogr. Ins., vol. i. pp. 5-15 ; E. de Kouge, M^moire sur Torigine ^gyptienne de 
V alphabet pb^nicien ; and lastly, W. Max Mulles, Asien und Europa nach altagyptischen Denhmdlern, 
pp. 58-109. 

* The non-Semitic origin of the names of a number of towns in Northern Syria preserved 
in the Egyptian lists, is admitted by the majority of scholars who have studied the question 
(Lenoemant, Les Origines de VHistoire, vol. iii. p. 319, et seq. ; Max Mulleb, Asi'eaunfi Europa nach 
altagyptischen Denkmdlern, pp. 286-292 ; cf. for the question of Semitic origin, Halevt, Becherches 
bibliques, § 12, pp. 270-288). 

■ ’ See the representation of the whole scene in the Dawn of Civilization, pp. 468, 469. 

* His name has been shown to be cognate with the Hebrew Abishai (1 Sam. xxvi. 6-9 ; 2 Sam. 
ii. 18, 24 ; xxi. 17) and with the Chaldaeo- Assyrian Abeshukh (cf. the list of Babylonian kings on 
p. 27 of the present volume). 

“ The name Ammianshi at once recalls those of Ammisatana, Ammizadugga, and perhaps 
Ammnrabi, or BChammurabi, of one of the Babylonian dynasties ; it contains, with the element A mmi, 
a final anshi (Maspebo, Notes sur quelques points de grammaire et d’histoire, § T, in the BecueU de 
Travaux, vol. xvii. p. 76; cf. Sayce, Patriarchal Palestine, pp. 63, 64, 206). Chabas connects it with 
two Hebrew words Am-nesh, which ho does not translate (^Etudes sur Vantiquit^ historique, 2nd edit., 
pp. 105, 106> 







T^E ^mST CH ALB MAN EMPIBK 



ASIATIC WOMEU FKOM THE TOMB OP KHNUMHOTPU.* 


; ‘rejgned the grovince of Kadim&, a word which m Semitic denotes the 
' ^las^ the only one of their gods known to ns, Hadad, was a Semite 

deity, who presided oyer the atm^phere, and whom we find later- on ruling 
oyer the destinies of Dami^as.^ Peoples of Semitic speech and religion most, 
.a^eedjhaVe already wcupied the greater part of that region on the shores of 

the Mediterranean which we 
find still in their possession 
many centuries later, at 
the time of the Egyptian 
conquest.^ 

For a time Egypt pre- 
ferred not to meddle in their 
affairs. When, however, 
the “lords of the sands” 
grew too insolent, the Pha- 
raoh sent a column of light 
troops against them, and in- 
,i flicted on them such a severe 

punishment, that the remembrance of it kept them within bounds for years. 
4[)ffender8 banished from Egypt sought refuge with the turbulent kinglets, 
who were in a perpetual state of unrest between Sinai and the Dead Sea. 
'Egyptian sailors used to set out to traffic along the seaboard, taking to 
piracy when hard pressed ; Egyptian merchants were accustomed to penetrate 
by e^y stages into the interior.® The accounts they gave of their journeys 
were not reassuring. The traveller had first to face the solitudes which 
confronted him before reaching the Isthmus, and then to avoid as best 
he might the attacks of the pillaging tribes who inhabited it. Should he 
escape these initial perils, the Amu — an agricultural and settled people 
mhabiting the fertile region — would give the stranger but a sorry recep- 
tion : lie would have to submit to their demands, and the most exorbitant 

* Of. the story xekting to Prince Ammianshi in the Down of Civilization,.^^. 472, 473. 

* A affixed to contracts of the time of Khammnrabi belonged to a “servant of the god of 
“Martn,”' who is none other than the god usually known as Bamman (cf. Dawn of Civilization, pp. 
638-663X This feet was elncidated by Hommel (.Geeehichte Babylmiens und Azayriens, pp. 349, 
4l2). Sehiader (JNe Eamen Badad, Hadadezer, in the Zeitechrift fur Keilforschung, voL ii. pp. 366- 
3^) and Oppert (Adad, in the Zeitachrift fur Aaayriologie, voL viii. pp. 310-314) have proved that 
the god Bamman was also called Hadad. 

* Chabas {Etude am VantiquiU hiatorique, d’aprea lea aourcea ggyptienrtea et lea monuments repuUa 
prSiatoriquea, 2nd edit, p. 99, et seq.) had already arrived at the same conclusions, which are also 
those of W. HaX MCij.ee (Asien und Europa, p. 32, et seqt). 

' •/* Brawn by Fattebor-Gudin, from a photograph by Insinger ; cf. the whole scene from which these 
twb.and the following figotes are taken, in the Dmon of Civilization, p. 469. 

® Persons banisdi^ from Egypt are mentioned in the Memoirs of Sinuhit, 11. 31-34 (cf. Maspeko, 
Id*Goia^populaires, 2nd edit, pp. 99, 100), and Sinhhit himself is an exile; for the navigahon of 
:the Syri^eoast ftotn tte time of the ancient empire, cf. Baum of dvilizaiion, pp. 390-394. 




TEE ABSENCE OF EGYPTIAN INFLUENCE IN SYRIA. \7 

levies of toll did not always preserve caravans from their attacks.^ The 

cdontry seems to have been but thinly populated j tracts now denuded were 
then covered by large forests in which herds of elephants still roamed,^ and^ 
wild beasts, including lions and leopards, rendered the route through them 
dangerous.® The notion that Syria was a sort of preserve for both big and 
small game was so strongly 
implanted in the minds of 
the Egyptians, that their 
popular literature was full 
of it : ^ the hero of their 
romances betook himself 
there for the chase, as a 
prelude to meeting with 
the princess whom he was 
destined to marry,® or, as in 
the case of Kazar&ti, chief 
of Assur, that he might 
encounter there a monstrous 
hyena with which to en- 
gage in combat.'^ These 
merchants’ adventures and explorations, as they were not followed by any mili- 
tary expedition, left absolutely no mark on the industries or manners of the 
primitive natives : those of them only who were close to the frontiers of 
Egypt came under her subtle charm and felt the power of her attraction, but 
this slight influence never penetrated beyond the provinces lying nearest to the 
Dead Sea. The remaining populations looked rather to Chaldma, and received, 
though at a distance, the continuous impress of the kingdoms of the Euphrates. 
Th® tradition which attributes to Sargon of Agade, and to his son Karamsin, the 
subjection of the people of the Amanos and the Orontes, probably contains but 

* The merchant who seta out for foreign lands “ leaves his possessions to his children— for fear of 
lions and Asiatics ” {SaUier Papyrus, No. 2, pi. vii. 11. 6, 7 ; cf. Datvn of Civilization, p. 470> 

* Thfitmoais UI. went elephant-hunting near the Syrian town of Nil ^Inscription of AmenemhaM, 
11. 22, 23 ; cf. Chabas, Melanges Egyptologiques, 3rd series, vol. ii. pp. 286, 287, 290-301). 

* As to the extent of the forest which separated Jaffa from Carmel, cf. Maspero, Entre Jopp^et 
Mageddo, in the Etudes historiques, linguistiqaes et arcMiogiqiies dai&s a M.le IF C. Leemans, 
pp. 3-^; what was true under the XIX"* dynasty would be still more liiely to be the case in earUer 
times. 

* Max Mulleb, Asien und Europa nach alfxgpptiscken Denkmdlem, p. 4:6. 

‘ As, for instance, the hero in the Story of the Predestined Prince, exiled from Egypt with his 
dogi pursnes Ms way hunting till he reaches the confines of Naharaim, where he is to marry the 
laince’s daughter ; cf. Maspebo, Les Contes populaires de VEgypte ancienne, 2nd edit, p. 231. Peteib, 

Egyptian Tales, 2nd series, p. 15, et seq. ..i,- , 

* Brawn by Faucber-Gadin, from a photograph by Insinger. Cf. p, 16 of this work, no e 4. 

" Anadasi Papyrus, No. 1, pi. xxiii. U. 6, 7; cf. Chabas, Le Voyage d'un Egyptien, pp. 223-22&. 
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FiRST CBALB^AN EMPIRE. . * ’ ■ . - 

if, while ftwaitiitg further &l<3^ation, we,h^i^^- 





. ’■ri 


%V^: 


regarded as having 

thourand years before onr era, the Asiatics who figure' o^ the' 
b'-df Kimuinhotpu clothed themserves according "to the fashions of XTru 
:>, and- aficct^ long robes of striped and spotted stuffs.^ We may 
if they had also borrowed the cuneiform syllabary for the purposes of ^ 
official correspondence,’* and if the professional scribe with his stylus and 
V-' tablet was to be found in their cities. The Babylonian courtiers were, no 

: ' '.[dfHtbt, more familiar visitors among them than tlie Slemphite nobles, while the 
■ Ionian kings sent regularly to Syria for statuary stone, precious metals, 

‘ timber required in the building of tlieir monuments:* Urban and 

'j as well as their successors and contemporaries, received large convoys 

' ' •ife'®-'-" ■ ■ 




materiiiils from the Amanos, and if the forests of liebanon were more, rarely 
l^tfhsed, it was not because their existence was unknown, but because distance 





:-:.iR^erod their approach more diificult and transport more costly. The 


classed as a whole under one 
tliere were distinctive names 
Probably even at that 
Amurru, the land of the , 


• v^i»!Mediterranean marches were, in tlicir language, clasi 

— Martu, Amurru,® the IV^est — but tlier( 
the provinces into which they were divided. 
./• f 'xdaete they called tlie north Khati,® and Cmle-.Syria, Aj 


wt»t is said on the subject of tbcs(; conquests in Masi'jebo, Dawjt of Civilization, pp. 

i.' :• • *’Cf. MaspEBO, Dawn of Civilization, for the Asiatics received by the Prince of Beni-Hasan, 

' . '’-'f fw fhe resemblance of their eostiiuic to that of tla ('haldmans, cf. *'fettf.,p. 71ff, note 4. 

‘'traeiforni tahhits of Syrhm origin arc not (dder than the XTV*^ century before 
•v ^®y coatain the oflicial corrcsjKmdenco of ttie native princes vrith the Pharaohs 'Amenothes 



‘ * ■ Formerty read Akharru. For a general notice of these names, see Pb. Delitzbch, TTo lop das 



thought that it ought to ho kept in any case (IIali'vy, Solon giRxjTaphiques, § 34, in the Mevue 86ai- 
■ , t.i^’nv, vol. i. p. ]8o); others, with nlor^^ or less certainty, ttiiiik that it should be replaced by Amuru,' 

. . ' ' Amutru, the country of the Amorites (Delaitbe, Azirou, in the Proceedings of the SitHiecd ArehaeoL 
■ 1890-91, voL xiii. pp. 233, 234 ; cf. Mokiiis Jastbow, On Palestine and Assyria in the Days of 

*' ,V«ktia, in the Zeitsehrifl fiir Assyriologie, vol. ii. p. 2, note 1; Bezold-Bddge, The Tell el-Amama 
' , ■ Srabletsin the British Museum, p. iviii., note 2). But the question lias now been settled by Babylonian 

contoaetandlawtabletsof the pcriwl of Khammurabi, ill wliich tile name is written A-n»«-ar-r» (-if). 

• •v, ' Hommcl originated the idea that Mann might be an abbreviation of Amartu, that is, Amar -with the 

' -■ feminme termination of nouns in the Canuanitish dialect : Martu would thus actually signify the 

f : eomtry of the Amorites {Gcschichte Babylaniens and Assyriens, p. 270; cf. Asfyridogiedl Notes, § 5, in . 
. the Proceedings of Che Bibl. Arch. 8oe., 1893-94, voh xvi. p. 212). 

Vi-., •‘[The name of the Kliati, Khatti, is found in tiie Book of Onv.ns (Hommel, D ie Semitischen Vslker 
/ v:-. ■ ' .^-send ^graehe, p.. 178, et seq.), wliich is Eup}>oscd to contain an extract ftom the annala of Sargon ^4 
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TJlJi CITY OF BABYLm. 



V/ >: 'A.m6rite»;.: The scaltdrcd references in their writings seem to indicate fireqnent 
,7:, Vihteiconrte with these countries, and that, too, as a matter Of course which excited ;, 

' no surprise hmong their oontemjwraries : a journey from Lagash to themonn-' - 
•^5' '{ tains of Tidanum and to Gubin, or to the LebEmon. and beyond it to ByblGS,^ 

• meant to them no voyage of discovery. Armies xmdoubtedly followed the 
■ ^ - routes already frequented by caravans and flotillas of trading boats, and 
the time came when kings desired to rule as sovereigns over nations with 
'■■■■r. whom their subjects had peaceably traded. It does not appear, however, 
il^'^^hat the ancient rulers of Lagash ever extended their dominion sb far. 

The governors of the northern cities, on the other hand, showed themselves. _ 

■>’ - i more energetic, and inaugurated that march westwards which sooner or later 
rf-r'/ brought the peoples of the Euphrates into collision with the dwellers on the 
Nile: for the first Babylonian empire without doubt comprised part if not 
the whole of Syria-^ ' . 

'v- 'ji/ ^ - 

l-is? Among the most celebrated names in ancient history, that of Babylon 
perhaps the only one which still suggests to our minds a sense of vague 
magnificmice and undefined dominion. Cities in other parts of the world, 
it is true, have rivalled Babylon in magnificence and power: Egypt could 
boast of more than one such city, and their ruins to this day present to our 
.';gaze more monuments worthy of admiration than Babylon ever contained in . 

days of her greatest prosperity. The pyramids of Memphis and the ^ ri, 

- -colossal statues of Thebes stiU stand erect, while the ziggurats and the { • . . 
palaces of Chaldsea are but mounds of clay crumbling into the plain: but 
{;^'lV”Mhe Egyptian monuments are visible and tangible objects; we can calculate to 'i'. 

; within a few inches the area they cover and the elevation of their summits, 

-^hd the very precision with which we can gauge their enormous size tends ^ 
to limit and lessen their effect upon us. How is it possible to give free rein 



Maspebo, JOavn of Civilization, p. 599); as, however, the text which we possess of it; I * 

'• as merely a copy of the time of Assorbanipal, it is possible that the word Khati is merely the 
^\ ' ;, feraiisIatioi» of a more ancient term, perhaps Martu (Fb. Iiesobilabt,£«s CWgfnes de l’Sf»fofre,yoL iii. - • 

; pp. 3.%, 337 ; Houmel, Gezehichte Babylonienz und Assyriens, p. 271, note 6). Winckler (dltorfen- ' . >■> ; • 

{ < : Farschungen, p. 142, note 1) thinks it to be included in Lesser Armenia and the MelitSnfi . ’ ' ■ 

classical authors. , , - ' 

* Gubin is prol»bly the Kftp&na, Kupnd, of the Egyptians, the Byblos of Phoenicia (Hohhei,, ^ - 

^ Bahylonient and Atsyriens, p. 229). Amiaud (Sirpourla, pp. 11-13) had proposed a mo^ . - ’ ; ; 

iyf V ualikdy identification with Koptos in Egypt. In the time of Ine-Sin, King of Ur, mention is found ’ , , ' . * - 

i' ■ ^ Zimyra (Hommel, Aus der BabylonUchen Alterlumskunde, in Die Aala, 1895,Tol.i. p. 550)./^ ‘ . . 

* It is only since the discovery of the Tel el-Amama tablets that the fact of the dominant; . ' {■ .' 

“-Iv; , fcflnence of Chaldsea over Syria and of its conquest has been definitely realized. It is now dear. ‘ 

that the state of things of which the tablets discovered in Egypt give us a picture, could only be ■ , ", . 

, explained by the hypotbeaisof a Babylonish supremacy of long duration over the peoples situated^; '' 

' 5(1 -^idween the Euphrates and the Mediterranean (BL Jastbow, On Palestine and Assyria in ike Bays of ' y. f - ,, . 

’ y ■'Jothiia, in the Zeitschrift fur Azsyridlogie, voL vii, pp. 1-7; Wiscbxeb, Babyhniens Berrschaft in • . , -si. y 

- Jtesepotamien. and seine Erdberangen in Paldstina im zweiten Jahrtausend, in the AUorietdalimihel -■ • 

. FatsAangeu, pp. l-tO-l.iS, 224-226; and Geschickte Israels, vol. i. pp. 126-132; Sa yce, Patrioreftal ' ' '' 

■ ' Bi^stine, p. 55, et seq.). ' 




to the imagination when the subject of it is strictly limited by exact and 
determined measurements ? At Babylon, on the contrary, there is nothing 
remaining to check the flight of fancy: a single hillock, scoured by the 
rains of centuries, marks the spot where the temple of Bel stood erect in its 
splendour; another represents the hanging gardens, while the ridges running to 
the right and left were once the ramparts. The vestiges of a few buildings 
remain above the mounds of rubble, and as soon as the pickaxe is applied 
to any spot, irregular layers of bricks, enamelled tiles, and inscribed tablets 
are brought to light — in fine, all those numberless objects which bear witness 
to the presence of man and to his long sojourn on the spot. But these vestiges 
are so mutilated and disfigured that the principal outlines of the buildings 
cannot be determined with any certainty, and afford us no data for guessing 
their d^iuftTigintig. He who would attempt to restore the ancient appearance 
of the place would find at his disposal nothing but vague indications, from 
wMch he might draw almost any conclusion he pleased. Palaces and temples 
would take a shape in his imagination on a plan which never entered the 
architect’s mind ; the sacred towers as they rose would be disposed in more 
numerous stages than they actually possessed ; the enclosing walls would 
reach such an elevation that they must have quickly fallen under their 
own weight if, they had ever been carried so high : ® the whole restoration, 

• Drawn by Boadier, from a drawing reproduced in Hcefeb, VAisyrie et la ChaldAe, pi. 10. It 
shows the state of the mins in the first half of onr century, before the excaTations carried ont at 
European instigation. 

* A very just criticism of the various proposed reconstmotions of the walls of Babylon will be found 
in Dustlavot, L’Aeropole de Sate, pp. 191, 192 ; and also an explanation of the figures given by 
Herodotus, which permits of their altitude being brought within possible limits. 
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: : . the Bums OF BABYLON. 

a^mpl^hM without toy certain data, embodies the concept of something 
vast and' superhuman, 
weU befitting the city of 
blood and tears, cursed 
by the Hebrew prophets. 

Babylon was, however, 
at the outset, but a poor 
town, situated on both 
banks of the Euphrates, 
in a low-lying, flat dis- 
trict, intersected by 
canals and liable at 
times to become marshy. 

The river at this point 
runs almost directly 
north and south, between 
two banks of black mud, 
the base of which it is 
perpetually undermining. 

As long as the city exis- 
ted, the vertical thrust 
of the public buildings 
and houses kept the river 
within bounds, and even 
since it was finally aban- 
doned, the masses of 
dehris have almost every- 
where had the effect of 
resisting its encroach- 
ment ; towards the north, 

however, the line of its ancient quays has given way and sunk beneath the 
waters, while the stream, turning its course westwards, has transferred to the 
eastern bank the gardens and mounds originally on the opposite side.* E-sagilla, 
the temple of the lofty summit, the sanctuary of Merodach, probably occupied 



PLAN OP THE BONS OP BABYLON. 


' * Prepared by Thaillier, from a plan reproduced in G. Eawlixson, Herodotus, vol. ii. p. 473. 

; * The first detailed description that we possess of the ruins of Babylon is that of J. O. Bich, 
Voyage aux mines de Babylonej iraduit et enrichi ^observations, atec des notes explicatives, par J. 
Kaimosfd, aneien coiuul de Bassora^ Paris, 1818- They have been very carefolly studied by Oppebt, 
Mep^iiion en M^sopotamie, vol, i. pp. 135-254, who proposed identifications for the various divisions 
of the ruins, all of which are not accepted at the present day. A very clear exposition of all the 
facts relating to the subject is found in G. RAwmssoif, On the Topography of Babylon (^Herodotus, ii. 
4^^1-489). The difficulties raised could only be solved by systematic excavation^ of which there is 
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the racaht space in the depression l^tween the Balnl and (he hill of the £asr.* ^, 

In early times it most have, presented., ranch , the same appearance as the.' ' 

' sanctuaries of t)entral Chaldsea : a mound of crude brick formed tbe ’8nb> - ^ ' ^ 

" ■ ‘ ' . ■ ■ ' .'f V' ■<, '■ 

-Structure of tlie dwellings. of the judests and the household of the god, the.. 

' ' s fpr the qferings and Joi- .provisdons, of the treasury, and of the apartm^te'^i^^' S 
purification or for sacrifice, while the whole was surmounted by a ziggurat. . 
neighbouring platforms rose the royal palace and the temples 
lesser divinitios,'"* elevated above the crowd of j)rivate habitations. The houses 





. of the people were closely built around these stately piles, on either .side of 

' narrow lanes. A massive wall surrounded the whole, shutting out the vi(‘w on 
■ ■ all side^; it even ran along the bank of the Eujdirates, for fear of a surprise 
*'■ ,.J ifrom that quarter, and excluded the inhabitants from the sight of their own 

. -■ river,* On the right bank rose a suburb, which was promptly fortified anti 

w . V, , ; enlarged, so as to become a second Babylon, almost equalling the first in extent 

and population. Beyond this, on the outskirts, extended gardens and fields,. 

• r,-, .finding at length their limit at the territorial boundaries of two other towns, , 
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BO talk for the present : Uie little that has been iinilurtukeii in tills direetion lias been auoomplishod 
by Hobkczd Bass.xh, Rerent Discoreriee <ij Ancient Habylonian Cities, in the Transactions of the- 
Biblieal Arch. 8oe., tuI. viii. p. 184, et teq. 

* The temple o£ Merodach, called by the Greeks the temple of Belos, has been placed on the site 
esQed Babil by the two Bawlinsons (0» the Topography of Babylon, in G. Eawlinsok, HerodeAus, iL • 
ilT-Ald; The Five Great Monarchies, 2nd edit., toL iii., pp. 533-538) ; and by Oppert (Exposition en‘ . 
Mesopotavfue, vol. i. pp. 200-216) : Hormnzd Bassam and Fr. Delitzsch locate it between the bill of ' 
. Jimjama «id the Easr, and consider Babil to be a palace of Kebnehadrezzar. 

'. * As, for instance, the temple B-temenanki on the actual hill of Amr&n-ibn-Ali (Fb. DutirasoB •, 
fFo lag das Parodies f p. 216), the temple of Shamasb (Foghon, Les Inscriptions de TOnady BriudJ’'-, 
pp, 15, 16), and others, which there will be occasion to mention later on in dealing with the Beeftiid“i‘ 
Chahlman empire. ‘ . **■- 

* Brawn by Boudier, from the engraving by Thomas in PEBBOT-CHiprEZ, Bistoire de VArt vol. * 

iL pL 1. ’ ’ . . 

* The description of the walls of Babylon wUl be found hereafter when treating of the greaf. ' 
works undertaken I>y Kebnehadrezzar in the Yl^* century B.c. 
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' Kutha and Borsippa, whose black ontlM^ are^Tisible .tdi the east and soutb-west 
r^pectively, standing isolated above the plain. Sippata on the north, Nippinr 
on the sontli, and the inystorions A^de,, c6in|deted the circle of sovereign , 
'^states which so closely hemmed in the city of BeL* We may surmise with all 
'probability that the history of Babylon in early times resembled in the main 
. that of the Egyptian Thebes.^ It was a smaU seigneury in the hands of petty 


■* 



THE TELL OF BOBSIPPA, THE FBESEET BIRS-KIMBUD.^ , , 
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' princes ceeiselessly at war with petty neighbours : bloody struggles, with alter- 
nating sirccesses and reverses, were carried on for centuries with no decisive 
results, until the day came when some more energetic or fortunate dynasty at ' 
length crushed its rivals, and united under one rule first all the kingdoms-;:' 
of Northern and finally those of Southern Ohaldsea. , , ; 

The lords of Babylon had, ordinarily, a twofold function, religmus^/., , 
and military, the priest %t first taking precedence of the soldier, but gra- y 
dually yielding to the latter as the town increased in power.* They w:ere ^ 
merely the priestly representatives or administrators of Babel — ahdkannahiif^ 

* For these neighbouring towns of Babylon, of. Uasfebo, Dawn of Civiltzation, pp. 562, 563- ; * 

* The history of Thebes is given, as far as is possible at present, in Maspebo, Dauia’of ' 

Oiv&izaium, p. 4:53. ' ' ' . ‘‘-r 

* Drawn by Faucher-Gudin, after the plate published in Chesney, The Expedition for ffte SurMg' 

of&eSiveTs Euphrates and Tigris, vol. ii. p. 25 ; Euphrates Expedition. >• 

* The title of the kings of Babylon has been studied by Tiele, Babglonisch-Asst/risehe Gesehu^ts,' . 
'pp. 491, 492, and by Wikckleb, Die Keilschrifttexte Sargons, p, xxxvi., note. Winckler believed _ 

the title of sharru was only given, every y^r, to the sovereign of Babylon after “ the taking 
; of the hands of Bel” (Gesehichte Bdbyloniens und Assyriens, pp. 35, 36, 90, 127, 128): this belief ■ ' 
is eorreet only up to a certain point, as has been shown by Tiele {ZeitsehriflfSr Atsgrioiogie, vol. viii. ‘ 
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■ Tt/thdi—sa^ti thair authority was not considered legitimate until officially 
confirm^ "by the god. Each rnler was obliged to go in state to the temple 
; of Eel* Merodach within a year of his accession:- there be had to take the 

■ ^ , hands of the divine statue, just as a vassal would do homage to his liege, 

those only of the native sovereigns or the foreign conquerors could 
“.',-le^lIy call themselves Kings of Babylon — sharru Babili — -who had not only 
■ , : "performed this rite, but renewed it annually.^ Sargon the Elder had lived 

_ in Babylon, and had built himself a palace there; hence the tradition of later 

• times attributed to this city the glory of having been the capital of the great 

- ' ‘ empire founded by the Akkadian dynasties,^ The actual sway of Babylon, 

- t though arrested to the south by the petty states of Lower Chaldaea, had not 

:: encountered to the north or north-west any enemy to menace seriously its 

process in that semi-fabulous period of its history. The vast plain extending 

1 ‘between the Euphrates and the Tigris is as it were a continuation of the 

' ' : Arabian desert, and is composed of a grey, or in parts a whitish, soil impreg- 

nated with selenite and common salt, and irregularly superimposed upon a 
j bed of gypsum, from which asphalt oozes up here and there, forming slimy pits. 

, ' . Erost is of rare occurrence in winter, and rain is infrequent at any season; the 

'sun soon burns up the scanty herbage which the spring showers have en- 
, ' couraged, but fleshy plants successfully resist its beat, such as the common 

■ ' * salsola, the salsola soda, the paUasia, a small mimosa, and a species of very 

f \ -fragrant wormwood, forming together a vari - coloured vegetation which 

- gives shelter to the ostrich and the wild ass, and affords the flocks of the 

- nomads a grateful pasturage when the autumn has set in.® The Euphrates 

, ' bounds these solitudes, but without watering them. The river flows, as far as 

; v • ' the eye can see, between two ranges of rock or bare hills, at the foot of which 

a . narrow strip of alluvial soil supports rows of date-palms intermingled here 

- .and there with poplars, sumachs, and willows. Wherever there is a break 

* The meaning of the ceremony in which the kings of Babylon “took the hands of Bel” has 
. been given by Winckler (Be imcriptione Sargonit regis Agsgrix quievocatur .dnnaiiUTn, thesis iv., and 

Sludieu und Beitrage zur Babylmitch-Agsyriichen Geschicltte, in the Zeitschrift fur Assyriologie,rol. 

- ii. p. 302, et seq., and Die Keiltchrifttexte Sargom, p. xxxvi. ; cf. Lehmann, Schamaschschumukin, 

' . ‘ KSnig von BaJyionien, pp. 44-53); Tieie {Bahylonisch-Assyriscjie Geschichte, pp. 276, 516) compares 

it.-very aptly with the rite performed by the Egyptian kings — at Heliopolis, for example, when they 
^ entered alone the sanctnary of KS, and there contemplated the god face to face. The rite was 

probably repeated annually (Lehmann, Sckamaschschumukin, pp. 51, 53; Wincklek, Studien und 
Beitrage, in the Zeitschrift fur Assyriologie, vol. ii. pp. 303, 304, and Untersuchungen zur Altorienta- 
Useker GesMehle, p. 85), at the time of the Zakmuka, that is, the New Year festival. 

* Cf. Maspebo, Dawn of Civilization, p. 597. According to Nabonidos and his contemporaries, 
^rgon and Naramsin were kings of Babylon (Rawhnson, Oun, Ins. W. As., vol. i. pi. 69, col. ii. 

. iq). 29, 30). 

* * This region, which comprises the second and third zones into which the country lying between 

the Tigris and Euphrates may be divided, has been admirably depicted by Olivier, Voyage dans 
VEmpire Othoman, Vllgypfe, la Perse, vol. ii. pp: 419-422 ; we are indebted to modern travellers for 
, ■ precise details, but not any of them has studied the country with the method and power of 
. generalisation displayed by Olivier. 
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THE BASKS OF THE ECPHBATES AT ZULEIBEH.' 


in the two cliffs, or where they recede from the river, a series of shadufs 
takes possession of the bank, and every inch of the soil is brought under 
cultivation.® The aspect of the country remains unchanged as far as the 
embouchure of the Khabur; but there a black alluvial soil replaces the 
saliferous clay, and if only the water were to remain on the land in suGB- 
cient quantity, the country would be unrivalled in the world for the abundance 
and variety of its crops. The fields, which are regularly sown in the neigh- 
bourhood of the small towns, yield magnificent harvests of wheat and barley? 
while in the prairie-land beyond the cultivated ground the grass grows so high 
that it comes up to the horses’ girtlis. In some places the meadows are so 
covered with varieties of flowers, growing in dense masses, that the effect 
produced is that of a variegated carpet ; dogs sent in among them in search 
of game, emerge covered with red, blue, and yellow pollen.® This fragrant 
prairie-land is the delight of bees, which produce excellent and abundant 
honey, while the vine and olive find there a congenial soil. The population 
was unequally distributed in this region. Some half-savage tribes were 

* Drawn by Boudier, from the plate in Chesnet, The Expedition for the Survey of the Biv^e 

Euphrates and Tigris, vol. i. p. 49. . - 

* The description of the country bordering the Euphrates is given in detail by Outieb, Voyage 
dans V Empire Othoman, vol. iii p. 477, et seq. Palm trees are numerous as far as Anah (Chesnet, 

The Expedition for the Survey of the Rivers Euphrates and Tigris, vol. i. p. 53) ; beyond that spot 
they are only found in isolated groups as far as Deir, where they cease altogether (Ainsworth, 
Researches in Assyria, p. 72). 

® This fact was noticed in Assyria by L atabd, Nine veh and iis Remains, vol. i. p. ^ 8 ; more ; - - ; > 

travellers have assured me that it was equally true of the country bordering the Khabur. 
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' ’tbe. northern mountains wherever springs could be found, as in Assnr, 

Nisibis, Tilli,^ Kharranu, and in all the small fortified towns and 
■ ' hafflelfess iownlets whose mins are scattered over the tract of country 

the Khabur and the Balikh. Kharranu, or Harran, stood, like an 
advance guard of Chaldtean civilization, hear the frontiers of Syria and Asia 
_ To the north it commanded the passes which opened on to 

. ■ the basins of the Upper Euphrates and Tigris; it protected the roads 

v'S" ,’y'’ ^ . 

% 'Cr'rV leading to the oast and south-east in the direction of the table-land of Iran 
and the Peraian Culf, and it was the key to the route by which the commerce 
- ■ ' of Babylon reached the countries lying around the Mediterranean. We have 

; rj' no moans of knowing what affinities as regards origin or race connected it 

- ■■ moon-god presided over the destinies of both towns, 

V Ilarran enjoyed in very early times a renown nearly equal to 

that of his namesake. He was worshipped under the symbol of a conical 
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. . witn uru, out tue sjxrne moon-god presided over 
V ,•■ v^;‘v and the Sin of Ilarran enjoyed in very early tir 
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* . ..'S'-,? <■ v' _ , •. (Gen. t. 12), tho Carrhso of classical authors (Strabo, xri. 1, § 23, p. 747 ; Plutt, Nat. Hist., r. 24), 
■ ' 9^ ''"■ identification is still generally accepted (Finzi, Ricerche per lo studio delP Antiehith Aseira, 
' ■ PP‘ 268-270; Fa. Schiiaueii, Die Keilinschri/ten und das Alte Testament, 2nd edit., pp. 134, 149)- 

■' V . ■ ■■ cf., however, what is said on p. do of this work. 


■ * Wincklor (,AUorieniaUsdse Forschungen, pp. 83, 84) believes that the Sin of Harran is probably 
'. a nMXW-god of tlic Semites, in contradistination to Nannar of Um, who would be more specially the 
moon-god of the .Sumerians. For the two Sins, cf. Satce, The Religion of the Ancient Babylonians, 
'• '■ PP- 160-105, who gives his opinion with greater reserve. 

. ' • ■ j ' * Saciiau, Rmse in Syrien und Mesopotamien, p. 223; and BaaUBarran in einer Aliaramaisdten 

\ ' • ■ TiMo&rt/t auf eiriem Relief dee Koniylichen Museums zu Berlin, p. 3. 

‘ For tho cultus of Sin at Harran, cf. Maspebo, Hoten 0/ Ovrjlfeah'on, pp. 658, 659. Without 

■ i , ^ seeking to specify exactly which were the doctrines introduced into Harranian religion subsequently 

, . . to the Christian era, wo may yet aflh-m that the base of this system of faith was merely a very 

, distorted form of the ancient Chaldssan worship practised in the town. The information collected 

; ' ‘ ' , with regard to their history by CiiwoLSOS-, Hie &a6»er, vol. i., has been completed by the text pub- 

: ‘it ■ . list*®*! i>y DozT-GoiiJE, Nouceaux Documents pour Fetude de la religion dee Harraniens, in the .defe* 
6* Gongree dee Orieulalules, tenu en 1883, a Leyde, 2nd i>art, sect. 1, pp. 281-366. 


*. vicegerent of Mesopotamia is known at present, and he belongs to the A^yrian epoch. 

V “ preserved in the British Museum (Pinches, Guide to the Koyundjik Gallery, p. 128). 
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■ stoue, probably an aerolite, surmounted by a gilded crescent,® and the ground- 
P^An of tlic town roughly described a crescent-shaped curve in honour of 
patron.* His cult, even down to late times, was connected with cruel 
, generations after the advent to power of the Abbasside caliphs, 
: his faithful worshippers continued to sacrifice to him human victims, whose 
f head% prepared according to the ancient rite, were accustomed to give oracular 

^responses.® The government of the surrounding country was in the hands of 

■ ' princes who were merely vicegerents:® Chaldsean civilization before the 

• •■'sVd. f' * Till!, the ordy one of these towns mentioned with any certainty in the inscriptions of the first 

i. 't >'*. /CiialdsMn empire (cf. Maspebo, Daum of dvilizaiion, p. 614, note 3), is tlie Tela of classical authors, 

■.''9 ' ' . y ■ and probably tho present Werunshaher, near the sources of the Balikh. 

■ . ' . C’ - * Kharranu was identified by the earlier Assyriologists with the Harran of the Hebrews 
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begiDniii<TS of fi&toiy' had more or less laid hold, of them, and made them 
wHLing subjeete to the kings of Babylon.^ • 

These ^vcrdgns were probably at the outset somewhat obscure personages,, -S' 
without much prestige, being sometimes independent and sometimes subject to- 
the rnlers of neighbouring , states, among others to those of Agade. In later ' 
times, when Babylon had attained to unirersal power, and it was desired to 
furnish her kings with a continuous history, the names of these earlier rulers were 
sought out, and added to those of such foreign princes as had from time to time 
enjoyed the sovereignty over them — thus forming an interminable list which 
for materials and authenticity would well compare with that of the Thinite . 
Pharaohs.^ This list has come down to us incomplete, and its remains do not 
permit of our determining the exact order of reigns, or the status of the 
individuals who composed it. We find in it, in the period immediately subse- ; , 
quent to the Deluge, mention of mythical heroes, followed by names which are 
stiU semi-legendary, such as Sargon the Elder ; the princes of the series were,, 
however, for the most part real beings, whose memories had been preserved, 
by tradition, or whose monuments were still existing in certain localities.®" 
Towards the end of the XX V* century before our era, however, a dynasty rose 
into power of which all the members come within the range of history.^ The ' ‘ 
first of them, Sumuabim, has left us some contracts bearing the dates of one 


* The importance of Harran in the development of the history of the first Chaldssan empire was. ; ’ 
pointed out by WnroKUEB, Geschichte Babyloniens und Astyriens, pp. 31, n. 2, 148-150, and AUorieH-, ‘ - 
talischer Fonchungen, pp. 74-97, 140, 230, 231 ; but the theory according to which this town was the ’ 
capital of the kingdom, called by the Chaldsean and Assyrian scribes “ the kingdom of the world ” 

(cf. Dawn of Civilization, p. 596, note 2), is justly combated by Tiele in the Zeitsehrifl fSr 
Azvyriologie, toL tu. pp. 368-370. 

* For the composition of these dynasties, cf. Maspero, Dawn of CivUization, pp. 235-242. 

* The kings subsequent to the Deluge are mentioned in the Dawn of Civilization, p. 592. 

‘ This dynasty, which is known to us in its entirety by the two lists of G. Smith (On Fragments ' 
of an Imcription giving part of the Chronology from which the Canon of Berosus wa» copied, in the 
Tramactiona of the Biblical Archseological Society, toL iii. pp. 365, 366, 372, 373) and by Hutdies 
{The Babylonian Kings of the Second Period, in the Proceedings, 1883-84, p. 195), was legitimately 
composed of only eleven kings, and was known as the Babylonian dynasty, althongh Sayce snspecta 
it to be of Arabian origin {Patriarchal Palestine, pp. vii., viii., 62-64). It is composed as follows: — ■ 



I. SuMCABin . . 

. 15 

2416-2401 

VI. Keaiuiurabi . 

55 

2304-2249 


n. SttmulaIlu . . 

. 35 

2401-2366 

VII. Samsuiluna . . 

35 

2249-2214 


IIL Zabum . . . . 

. 14 

2366-2352 

VIII. Abeshukh . . 

25 

2214-2189 


[JmmeruJ 

IV. Abilsiit . . . . 

. 18 

2352-2334 

IX. Awwtsatana 

X. Ammizadugga . 

25 

21 

2189-2164 

2164-2143 


V. SnratDBALLIT . . 

. 30 

2334-2304 

XL Samsusataxa 

31 

2143-2112 




The dates of this dynasty are not fixed with entire certainty. Hommel {Geschichte Bahyloniens und _ 

Assyriens,pp. 169, 173, 174, 351-353; cf. A Supplementary Note to Gibit-Gamish, in the Prooee^ngs 

of the BibUcal ArohaoL Soc., voL xvi., 1893-94, p. 14) believes that the order of the dynasties has .» A 

been reversed, and that the first upon the lists we possess was historically the second; he thus plaecvv;?,.^ ^ 

the Babylonian dynasty between 2035 and 1731 b.c. His opinion has not been generally adopted, 

but every Assyriologist dealing with this period proposes a different date for the reigns in this ""fy , 

. dynasty; to take only one characteristic example, Khammurabi is placed by Oppert {Jbe Bealy^ '■ 

QtrmuAogy and the True History of the Babylonian Dynasties, in the Babylonian and Oriental Record, 4 .; . , 

vpl. ii. p. 108) in the year 2394^2339, by Delitzsch-Murdter {Ges<biehte Bdbylomms und AMyriensf, ' " A 
2 Bd edit., p. 85 and voL i.) in 2287-2232, by Winckler {Untersuchungen zur Altorienialieehm . 
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or oth^ of the fifteen years of his reign,* and docnments of public or private 

inters, abound in proportion as we follow down the line of his successors. 

*SumulaIl% who reigned after him, was only distantly related to his ||^edecessor ; 

but from Sumulailu to Samshusatana the kingly power was transmitted from 

father to son without a break for nine generations, if we may credit the testi- 

mony of the official lists.^ Contemporary records, however, prove that the course 

of affairs did not always run so smoothly. They betray the existence of at least 

•one usurper — Immeru — who, even if he did not assume the royal titles, enjoyed 

the supreme power for several years between the reigns of Zabu and Abilsin.® 

2’he lives of these rulers closely resembled those of their contemporaries of 

Southern Chaldsea.* They dredged the ancient canals, or constructed new 

ones; ® they restored the walls of their fortresses, or built fresh strongholds on 

the frontier ; ® they religiously kept the festivals of the divinities belonging to 

their terrestrial domain, to w'hom they annually rendered solemn homage.’ 

They repaired the temples as a matter of course, and enriched them according 

to their means ; we even know that Zabu, the third in order of the line of 

sovereigns, occupied himself in building the sanctuary Eulbar of Anunit, in 

Sippara.® There is evidence that they possessed the small neighbouring 

kingdoms of Kishu, Sippara,.aad Kuta, and that they had consolidated them 

into a single state, of which Babylon was the capital. To the south their 

■GeichieMe, p. 35, and OetchicMe Babyloniens und Amyrieng, p. 60) in 2264-2210, and by Peiser {Zm 
Bahylmitchen Chronologie, in the Zeitickrift fur Atsyriologie, vol. vi. p. 267) in 2139-2084, and by 
■Carl Niebnhr {Die Chronologie der Getchiehte Israels, p. 74) in 2081-2026. 

* See the notice of some contracts of Sumnabim in Bevko Meissneb, Beitrage turn altbabylmiischen 
PrivatrecM, p. 4. 

* Snmalailn, also written Samn-la-iln, whom Mr, Pinches has found in a contract tablet associated 
with Pnng^nila as Mng, was not the son of Somnabim, since the lists do not mention him as such ; 
he must, however, have been connected by some sort of relationship, or by marriage, with his pre- 
decessor, since both are placed in the same dynasty. A few contracts of Sumulailu are given by 
Meissner, Beitrage zum altbahylonischen PrivatrecM, p. 4. Samsuiluna calls him “my forefather 
la-gula-mu), the fifth king before me ’’ {Cyl. Sams. ii. 62 -64). 

* Bruno Meissner, op. cit, p. 4. 

•* See the description given of these in Maspebo, Baton of Civilization, pp. 617-619. 

* Contract dated in “ the year in which Immeru dug the canal Ashnkhun” (Meissner, op. cit., 
j). 22, n. 10) : contract dated “ the year of the canal Tutu-kbegal ” (Id., ibid., pp. 24, 25, 83, 84). The 
exact site of Tntn-khegal is still unknown. 

* Sumulailu had built six such large strongholds of brick, which were repaired by Samsuilnna 
five generations later (Winckleb, Untersuchungen zur altorientalischen GeschicMe, pp. 7, 142, and 
Keilinschriftliehe Bibliotheh, vol. iii. pp. 132, 133; Hosiiiel, GeschicMe Babyloniens und Assyriens, 
p. 353). A fortress on the Elamite frontier, Kar-Dur-Abilsin, mentioned in a mutilated inscription 
^(Eawlinson, Cun, Ins. W. As., vol. iii. p. 38, Ko. 2, verso, 1. 64), had probably been built by Abilsin, 
whose name it perpetuated (Fb. Delitzsch, Die Sprache der Kossseer, pp. 67, 68 ; Hommel, Geschiehte 
Bdbyloniera und Assyriens, p. 355). A contract of Sinmuballit is dated the year in which he built 
the great wall of a strong place, the name of which is unfortunately illegible on the fragment which 
we possess (Meissneb, Beitrage, etc., pp. 81, 82). 

’ Contract of Sinmuballit, dated “ the year of the throne of Sin ” (Meissneb, Beitrage, etc., p. 70) ; 
also “ the year of Shamash and of Bammku ” (Id., ibid., p. 72). 

* Bawlinson, Cun. Ins. IF. As., vol. i. pi. 69, col. iiL 11. 28-31 ; of. G. Sshth, Early History of 
Bahylonia, in the Transactions of the Biblical Archieological Society, vol. i. p. 34. Hommel, 6e- 
sehiHite Babyloniens und Assyrians, p. 354, believes that the passage merely indicates the ruin of the 
temple sobse(}uent to the time of Zabu, and not by any means its restoration by that prince. 
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KINGS ANTEBIOR TO KHAMMUBABI. 

^possessions toudied upon those of the kings of TJru, but the frontier was con- 
stantly shifting, so that at one time an important city such as Nippur belonged 
to them, while at another it fell under the dominion of the southern provinces. 
Perpetual war was waged in the narrow borderland which separated the two- 
rival states, resulting apparently in the balance of power being kept tolerably 
equal between them under the immediate successors of Sumuabim the 
obscure Sumulailu, Zabum, the usurper Immeru, Abilsin and Sinmuballit — 
until the reign of Khammurabi (the son of Sinmuballit), who finally made it 
incline to his side.^ The struggle in which he was engaged, and which, after 
many vicissitudes, he brought to a successful issue, was the more decisive, 
since he had to contend against a skilful and energetic adversary who had 
considerable forces at his disposal. Bimsin ® was, in reality, of Elamite race, 
and as he held the province of Yamutbal in appanage, he was enabled to 
muster, in addition to his Chaldsean battalions, the army of foreigners who had 
conquered the maritime regions at the mouth of the Tigris and the Euphrates. 

It was not the first time that Elam had audaciously interfered in the 

* None of these facts are as yet historically proved ; we may, however, conjecture with some 
probability what was the general state of things, when we remember that the first tings of Babylon 
were contemporaries of the last independent sovereigns of Southern Chaldma. 

* The name of this prince has been read in several ways — Hammurabi, Khammurabi, by the- 
earlier Assyriologists, subsequently Hammuragash, Khammuragash, as being of Elamite or Cossseau 
extraction : the reading Khammurabi is at present the prevailing one. The bilingual list published 
by Pinches {Notes on a New List of Early Babylonian Kings, in the Proceedings of the Biblical Archaeo- 
logical Society, 1880-Sl, p. 38) makes Khammurabi an equivalent of the Semitic names Kimta-rapash- 
tum. Hence Hale vy concluded that Khammurabi was a series of ideograms, and that Kimtarapashtum . 
was the true reading of tlie name {Melanges de Critique et d’Hhtuire, p. 396 ; Recherches bibligaes, 
pp. 254-258, 307-310 ; cf. GmrARD, La Question Sumero-Accadienne, in the Revue des Religions, vol. v. 
p. 274); his proposal, partially admitted by Hommel {Gishgallahi, Babylon, in the Proceedings, 
1892-93, vol. XV. p. 110 ; Assyriological Notes, in the Proceedings, 1893-94, voL xvi. p. 212), fumishes- 
us with a mixed reading of Khammnrapaltn, Amraphel. [Hommel is now convinced of the identity 
of the Amraphel of Gen. xiv. 1 with Khammurabi. — T b.] Sayce, moreover, adopts the reading 
Khammurabi, and assigns to him an Arabian origin (Patriarclial Palestine, pp. vii.,viii., 62-64). The 
part played by this prince was pointed out at an early date by Menant {Inscriptions de Hammurabi, 
roi de Babylme, XVP siecle avant J.-C., 1863). Recent discoveries have shown the important share 
which he had in developing the Chaidsean empire, and have increased his reputation with 
Assyriologists (Tiele, Babylonisch-Assyrische, pp. 124, 127; Homsiel, Gescltichte Babyloniens und 
Assyriens, p. 407, et seq. ; Delitzsch-Mordteb, Geschiehie Bab. und Ass , 2nd edit., pp. 85-87 p 
WiscKLEB, Geschichte Bab. und Ass., pp. 60-65). 

^ The name of this king has been the theme of heated discussions : it was at first pronounced 
Aradsin, Ardusin, or Zikarsin (Opfert, Expedition ern Mesopotamie, vol. i. p. 261) ; it is now read in 
several different ways — Rimsin (Deutzsch-Mobdteb, Geschichte Bab. und Ass., 2nd edit., pp. 83,84 ; 
WiifCKiiEB, Geschichte Bab. und Ass., p. 48), or Eriaku, Riaku, Rimagu (Hommel, Gesch. Bab. u. Ass., 
pp. 362, 363 ; Die Semitischen Talker und Sprache, p. 345 ; Halevy, Notes SumCHennes, § 5, in the 
Revue Semitique, vol. ii. pp. 270-276; Sayce, Patriarchal Palestine, p. 65, et seq.). Others have 
made a distinction between the two forms, and have made out of them the names of two different 
kings (G. Smith, Early History of Babylonia, in the Transactions of the Biblical Arch. Soc., vol. i. 
pp. 42, 43, and 53-55, where the author preserves, side by side with Rimsin, Oppert’s reading of 
Ardusin, Aradsin ; Fb. Delitzsch, Die Sprache der Kossreer, pp. 68, 69 ; Tiele, Bab. Assyrisehe Ge~ 
schiehte, pp. 122-124). They are all variants of the same name. I have adopted the form Rimsin, 
which is preferred by a few Assyriologists. [The tablets recently discovered by Mr. Knohes, refer- 
ring to Kudur-lagamar and Tudkhula, which he has published in a Paper read before the Yictoria 
Institute, Jan. 20, 1896, have shown that the true reading is Eri-Aku- The Elamite name Eri-Aku, 
" servant of the moon-god,” was changed by some of his subjects into the Babylonian Rim-Sin, 
“ Have mercy, O Moon-god !” just as Abesukb, the Hebrew Abishu‘a (‘‘the father of welfare”) was 
transformed into the Babylonian Ebisum (“ the actor”). — E d.] 
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' tT>e Ferocious — bad oppressed Uruk, and Gilgan 
was, barely able to deliver the town.^ Rargon the F 
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games with all his: 

i j , 


Ider is credited 


V,/ , 


with haying subdued hUam ; the kings and vicegerents'of I^agash had measured 


with Anshan as well as with llm and TiUrsarn, but with uncertain issue. 

y ;V., 'r V .... ' • 

l^xoha. time to time they obtained an advantage, and we find recorded in the 
^annals victories gained by Gudea, Inc-sin, or Eiirsin,® but to be followed 
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•/' r! duly by fresh reverses ; at the close of .‘^iich campaigns, and in order to seal 


jjol^e. eiisuing peace, a princess of Susa would be s(;nt as a bride to one of the 


M^^^lhaldsean cities, or a Chaldsean lady of royal birth would enter the harem of a 
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of Anshan.^ Elam was protected along the course of the Tigris and on 
i*' the shores of the Nar-Marratum by a wide marshy region, impassable except 
at. a few fixed and easily defended places.^ The aUuvial plain extending 
' behind the marshes was as rich and fertile as that of Chaldsea. Wheat and 
" barley ordinarily yielded an hundred and at times two hundredfold ; ® the 


' " towus were surrounded by a shadeless belt of palms; ® the almond, fig, acacia. 


; poplar, and willow extended in narrow belts along the rivers’ edge.'^ The 


climate closely resembles that of Chaldaea: if the midday heat in summer is 


pitiless, it is at least tempered by more frequent east winds.® The ground, 
however, soon begins to rise, ascending gradually towards the north-east. The 


distant and uniform line of mo\mtain-peaks grows loftier on the approach of the 
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traveller, and the hills begin to appear one behind another, clothed halfway 


' ’ Gf. what 18 said on this subject in Hasfero, Daien of Civihzahon, pp. 579, 580. A much 
nintilati'd text, jiublLsIied by A. Strong (Three Cnneiform TexU, in the Babylonian and Oriental 
beeord, vol. vi. pp. 1-9), appears to refer in the same way to some fabulous struggle between a very 
■'■ Clialdma and a certain Ehnmbasitir, King of Elam. 

.* Contract dated ‘’tlie year in which the King InS-Sin ravaged Anshan” (Scbeil, Notes d’Tlpiff. 
■ '?■■■',: ■' iid'Areli^oloyiK Assyrienws, in the Becueil de Travaux, voL xvii. p. 37; cf. Constantinople, N. 394). 

■ ’ Contract dat<‘d “ the year in which the king’s daughter went to Anshkn” (Scheh., Notes cFNpi- 

.. * jitaaMankSM jP A lisatTitmn oa in tTa nT^n^nn'r vnl Tvii T, * nn nnnTiV.lial.n.1 


■ '?■■■',: ■' i et d'Areli^oloijie. Assyrimnes, in the Becueil de Travaux, voL xvii. p. 37; cf. Constantinople, N. 394). 

■ ’ Contract dat<‘d “ the year in which the king’s daughter went to Anshkn” (Scheh., Notes cFBpi- 

■^:^if;‘--X'^'('\:-.ginphie et iTArchiuloyie Assyriennes, ia the Becueil de Travaux,yo\. xvii. p. 38); an unpublished 
' ' -contract of Cunstaiitiiioplc is dated “the year in which the daughter of the King Ine-Sin became vice- 

gerent in Ansli&ii and in Iffiarkhasi,” probably by marriage with the vicegerent of these countries. 
,^^^'1, ■■’r'' 'i-'.'Si;. ■ The title of “vicegerent” used in this passage appears to denote that Anshin was subject to the 
’King InS-Siu. 

.... * Tlie geography of Elam has been made the subject of minute study in the monograph by 


- UTr i.ygH Kng, Susa, eine Studie zur Alien Geschichle Westasiens, pp. 1-23. 


*' ‘ Stbabo, XV. 3, § 11, p. 731, who appears, however, to have taken his information in this case , 

■ '.'. ...yi from the stories of Ari.-itobulns, which should always be received with caution. 

■ , ;■ V . 4 ,- ■ • Stkaho, xv. 3, § 10, p. 731 ; xvi. 1, § 5, p. 739. Assyrian sculptures show us that these grew ■. 

; • ■' '■ .around the towns in the time of Assurbauipal as commonly as at the present day (Lataki), Monu- 

, ' "o fluwfs Aincwk, vol. ii. pi. 49). 

• " • Loprra, Travels and Jiesearcbes in Chaldsea and Sasiami, pp. 270, 3i6. 

. 'i “ ' ’ Strabo, xv. 3, § 10, ji. 731, again following Aristobnlus, relates that in summer the heat at 

’--'.''.''.’.'i midday is so excessive that snakes cannot cross the streets without running the risk of being literally 

■ by the-snii. Jlodcru travellers have shown themselves less susceptible to a high temperature, 

' ■ ■'■ind Lave randy left record of a day when the heat was nnbearable (Lomrs, Travels and Mesearches 

. ' ' Chfddiea and Susiana, pp. 290, 307). 
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resembling naturnl ramparts piled np between the(»Tmt^' of tbe Ti^is and ihd ' 
table-land of Iran. The intervening valleys wore formerly lakes, having had >- 
for the most j>art no communication with each other and n& outlet into the^f- 
sea. In the course of centuries they had dried up, leaving a thick deposit of; ; 
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MAP OF CHALP^A ANP ELAM. 


mud in the hollows of their ancient beds, from which sprang luxurious and 
abundant harvests.^ The rivers — the TJknu,^ the Ididi,® and the TJM^ — ' 
which water- this region are, on reaching more level ground, connected by' 

> Eusee Beolus, Geographie univenelle, toL is. p. 168. • - • 

* The TTlmii is the Kerkhah of the present day, the Choaspea of the Greeks (Fb. Deutzscb, Wol^^ 

das Parodies ? pp. 193-196). • , 

* The Ididi was at first identified with the ancient Pasitigria (Fihzi, Bicerche iniomo oB’ AnH-^ 
chUa Assira, p. 281), which scholars then desired to distinguish firom the Enlseos : it is now known 
to be the arm of the Kamn which runs to Dizful (Fb. Deutzsch, Wo lag das Parodies f p. 329), the, 
Koprates of classical times (Strabo, iv. 3, § 6, p. 729), which has sometimes been confounded with-- 
the Bulasos, 

* The Ulai, mentioned in the Hebrew texts {Dan. viiL 2, 16X the Eulmos of classical writers 
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i: v,^. and arei constantly shifting their beds in the light soil of the Susian 

V . y, plain ; they soon attain a width equal to that of the Euphrates, but after a short 
time lose half their volume in swamps, and empty themselves at the present 
- day into the Shatt-el-Arab. They flowed formerly into that part of the Persian 

Gulf which extended as far as 
Komah, and the sea thus formed 
the southern frontier of the 
kingdom.^ 

From earliest times this 
country was inhabited by three 
distinct .peoples, whose descen- 
^ dants may still be distinguished 
at the present day, and although 
they have dwindled in numbers 
and become mixed with elements 
of more recent origin, the resem- 
blance to their forefathers is still 
very remarkable. There were, in 
the first place, the short and robust 
people of well-knit figure, with 
brown skins, black hair and eyes, 
who belonged to that negritic 
race which inhabited a consider- 
able part of A^a in prehistoric 
times.^ These prevailed in the 
AN ANCIENT SUSIAN OF NEGBiTic BACE.* lowlands uud the valleys, wheve the 
’ A' ' warm, damp climate favoured their 



development ; but they also spread into the mountain region, and had pushed 
A, outposts as far as the first slopes of the Iranian table-land. They there 

:C «aine into contact with a white-skinned people of medium height, who were 
, probably allied to the nations of Northern and Central Asia — ^to the Scythians, 


' ' - . ^(Abbias, Anahasif, vii. 7 ; Diodobus Siculus, xix. 19), also, called Pasitigris (Aekian, Hut. Ind., xiii. ; 

, * ' . ’ 'V ,■ Stbabo, XT. 3, § 46, pp. 718-729 ; Flint, Hist. IVdl., vi. 31). It is the Karun of the present day (Fe. 

^ - DsaaTZSC^TTo lag das Paradies 1 p. 329), until its confluence with the Shahr, and subsequently the 
' . - , Shaflr itselA which waters the foot of the Susian hills. 

' . • -* For tliaancient limits of the Persian Gulf and the alluvial deposits which have gradually filled 

- ‘ 4, it &om early limes, cf. Maspebo, Hawn of Citilization, pp. 548, 549. 

■ ' * The connKtion of the negroid type of Susians with the negritic races of India and Oceania, 

,saqiected by Q^tbepages-Hamt, Crania Ethnica, pp. 152, 166, has been proved, in the course of 
• . , U. Dienlafoy’s ejroedition to the Susian plains and the ancient provinces of Elam, by the researches 

• i of Fb. Houssat, J^s Bases humaines de la Perse, pp. 28-45, 48 ; cf. Dieulafot, L’Acropole de Suse, 

, ) - PP- 7, 8, 10, 11, 27^33, 36, 37. 

- ' ' ■ ' ' ’ Drawn by Fancher-Gudin, from a bas-relief of Sargon II. in the Louvre. 
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for instance, if it is permissible to use a vague term 
employed by the Ancients.^ Semites of the same 
stock as those of Chaldaea pushed forward as far 
as the east bank of the Tigris, and settling mainly 
among the marshes led a precarious life 
by fishing and pillaging.^ The country 
of the plain was called Anzan, or Anshan,® 
and the mountain region Numma, or 
Ilamma, “ the high lands : ” these two 
names were subsequently used to denote 
the whole country, and Ilamma has sur- 
vived in the Hebrew word Elam.^ Susa, the 
most important and flourishing town in 

^ ° NATIVE OP MIXED XEGBITIC BAOE FROM SESIANA. 

kingdom, was situated between the Ulai and 

the Ididi, some twenty-five or thirty miles from the nearest of the mountain 

* Thia last-mentioned people is, by some authors, for reasons which, so far, can hardly be con- 
sidered conclusive, connected with the so-called Sumerian race, which we find settled in Chaldaea 
(of. Maspbbo, Daun of Civilization, pp. 550, 551). They are said to have been the first to employ 
horses and chariots iu warfare (Biliebbece, Sum, p. 24). 

* From the earliest times we meet beyond the Tigris with names like that of Duri]u(cf. Maspebo. 

Daum of Civilization, p. 598), a fact which proves the existence of races speaking a Semitic dialect in 
the countries under the suzerainty of the King of Elam ; in the last days of the Chaldsean empire they had 
assumed such importance that the Hebrews made out Elam to be one of the sons of Shem (Gen. x. 22). , 

’ Anzkn, Ansh^n, and, by assimilation of the nasal with the sibilant, AshshSu. This name has 
already been mentioned in the inscriptions of the kings and vicegerents of Lagash (cf. Maspebo, Dawn 
of Civilization, pp. 603, 610) and in the Booh of Prophecies of the ancient Chaldmaii astronomers ; it 
also occurs in the royal preamble of Cyrus and his ancestors (Kawlinson, Cun. Ins. W. As., vol. v. pi. 

35, II. 12, 21), who like him were styled “ kings of Anshan.” It had been applied to the whole 
country of Elam (Halevt, Melanges de Critique et d’Histoire, pp. 6, 7, 117-119, 129, 130), and after- 
wards to Persia (Amiaud, Cyrus, roi de Perse, in the Melanges Renier, pp. 243-260 ; Oppebt, in the 
Oottingische gelehrte Anzeigen, 1881, No. 40, 1254-56, where the author questions the identity of 
Anshan with Anzan, regarding the latter word as the name of Elam, and the former as that of a 
Persian town, Pasargadsa or Marrhasion); others are of opinion that it was the name of a part of 
Elam, viz. that inhabited by the Turanian Medes who spoke the second language of the Achmme- 
nian inscriptions (Dedattbe, Le Peuple et la Langue des Perses, pp. 44, et seq.), the eastern half 
(H. Eawlesson, Notes on a Clay Cylinder of Cyrus the Great, in the J. B. As. S., new series, vol. xii. 
pp. 70-97, where the author connects the name with a town called Assan, mentioned as being in the 
neighbourhood of Shuster ; Teelb, Bahylonisch-Assyrisehe Geschichte, p. 469), bounded by the Tigris 
and the Persian Gulf, consisting of a flat and swampy laud (S.atce. The Languages of the Cun. Inscr. 
of Elam, in the Trans. Bibl. Arch. Soc., vol. iii. p. 475, and Tlie Inscriptions of Mal-Amir, pp. 4, 5) . 

These differences of opinion gave rise to a heated controversy ; it is now, however, pretty generally 
admitted that Anzan-Anshftn was really the plain of Elam, from the mountains to the sea, and one 
set of authorities affirms that the word Anzan may have meant “ plain ” in the language of the 
country (Oppebt, Les Inscriptions en langue susienne, in the Mem. du Congres internal, des Orientalistes 
de Paris, vol. ii. p. 194 ; cf. Fb. Delitzsch, TFo lag das Parodies ? p. 326), while others hesitate as 
yet to pronounce definitely on this point (Weissbach, Anzanische Insckriften, in the Ahhandlungen of 
the Sax. Academy of Sciences, vol. xii. p. 137 ; vol. xiv. p. 736). 

* The meaning of “Numma,” “Ilamma,” “Ilamtu,” in the group of words used to indicate Elam, 
tuul been recognised even by the earliest Assyriologists ; the name originally referred to the hilly 
country on the north and east of Susa (Fb. Delitzsch, Wo lag das Parodies'? p. 320). To the 
Hebrews, Elam was one of the sons of Shem {Gen. x. 22). The Greek form of the name is Elymais, 
and some of the classical geographers were well enough acquainted with the meaning of the word to 
be able to distinguish the region to which it referred from Susiana proper : ’EAtJ/tm (var. ’EAi/pais), 
xUpa *Atravpaev wphs ry HepaiKy rijs 'SouaiSos iyyus (Stephen OF Byzantium, s. v. ?.). 

* Drawn by Fancher-Gudin, from a photograph furnished by Marcel Dieulafoy. 
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ranges. Its fortress and palace were raised upon the slopes of a moond which 
overlooked the surrounding country : ^ at its base, to the eastwarf, stretched 
the town, with its houses of sun-dried bricks.® Further up the course of 



Tin. -HCLUS OP SCSA, AS IT APPEARED TOWARDS THE MIDDLE OP THIS CENTUBT.’ 


the ITkim, lay the following cities : Madaktu, the Badaca of classical authors,^ 
rivalling Susa in strength and importance; Naditu,® Til-Khumba,® Dur- 
Undash,'' Khaidalu,® — all large walled towns, most of which assumed the title 
of royal cities.® Elam in reality constituted a kind of feudal empire, composed 

* Susa, in the language of the country, was called Shushun (Oppeet, Leg Inscripticms en langue 
gusienne, Esmi d^interpritaiion, in the Mdmoireg du Congreg international deg Orientaligteg de Parig, 
Tol. il. p. 179); this name was transliterated into Chaldseo- Assyrian, by Shushan, Shushi (Fe. 
Delitzsch, Wo lag dag Paradieg? pp. 326, 327). 

* On the site of the citadel, cf. M. Dieulapot, L’Acropole de Suge, p. 117, et seq. Strabo (xv. 
3, § 2, p. 728) tells us, on the authority of Polycletus, that the town had no walls in the time of 
Alexander, and extended over a space two hundred stadia in length ; in the VIl*** century b.c. it 
was enclosed by walls with bastions, which are shown on a bas-relief of Assurbanipal, but it was 
surrounded by unfortified suburbs (Layabd, Monumeidg of Nineveh, voL ii. pi. 49). 

® Drawn by Faucher-Gudin, after a plate in Chesnet’s Expedition for the Survey of the Biverg 
Tigrig and Euphrateg, vol. ii. p. 356. It represents the tumulus of Susa as it appeared prior to the 
excavations of Loftus and the Dieulafoys. 

* Madaktu, Mataktu, the Badaka of Diodorus (xix. 19), situated on the Fnlssos, between Susa 
'and Ecbatana, has been placed by Bawlinson {The Five Great Monarchieg, vol. ii. p. 173, No. 3) near 
the bifurcation of the Kerkhah, either at Paipul or near Aiw&u-i-Kherkah, where there are some 
rather important and ancient ruins; Billerbeck {Suga, pp. 71, 72) prefers to put it at the mouth of 
the valley of Zal-fer, on the site at present occupied by the citadel of Kala-i-Biza. 

“ Naditn is identified by Finzi {Bicerche intomo alio Studio delC Antiebita Aggira, p. 298) with 
the village of Natanzah, near Ispahan ; it ought rather to be looked for in the neighbourhood of Sama. 

® Til-Khumba, the Mound of Khumba, so named after one of the principal Klamite gods, was, per- 
haps, situated among the ruins of Budbar, towards the confluence of the Ab-i-Kirind and Kerkhah, 
or possibly higher up in the mountain, in the vicinity of Asmanabad (Billerbeck, Suga, p. 72). 

^ Dnr-Undash, Dur-Dndasi, has been identified, without absolutely conclusive reason, with the 
fortress of Kala-i-Dis on the Disful-Bud (Billerbeck, Suga, p. 72). 

* Khaidalu, Eihidaln, is perhaps the present fortress of Dis-Malkan (Billerbeck, Sitga, p. 72). 

’ E.g. Madaktu (Bawlissox, Cun. Ing. W. Ag., vol. v. pi. 5, 11. 13, 72, 81), Naditn (Id., iL4d., 1. 77), 
Dur-Undasi (Id., ibid., 1. 94), Khidalu (Id., pi. 3, 1. 49). 
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of several tribes— the Habardip, the Khashshi,^ the Umliyash, the people of 
Yanmtbal and of Tatbur ^ — all independent of each other, but often united under 
the authority of one sovereign, who as a.rule chose Susa as the seat of govern^ 
Bdent The language is not represented by any idioms now spoken, and its 
affinities with the Sumerian which some writers have attempted to establish, 
are too uncertain to make it safe to base any theory upon them.® The little 
that we know of Elamite religion reveals to us a mysterious world, full of strange 
^ names and vague forms.* Over their hierarchy there presided a deity who was 
called Shushinak (the Susian), Dimesh or Samesh, Dagbag, Assiga, Adaene, and 
possibly Khumba and Umman, whom the Chaldseans identified with their god 
Ninip ; “ his statue was concealed in a sanctuary inaccessible to the profane, but 
it was dragged from thence by Assurbanipal of Nineveh in the VIP'^ century b.c.® 

’ Stbabo, xi. 13, § 3, 6, pp. 523, 524, on the authority of Nearchus, an admiral under Alexander, 
divides the peoples of Susiana into four races of brigands — the Mardi, Uxians, Elymmans, and 
Cossaeans. The Mardi or Amardians are the Habardip of the Assyro-Chaldsean inscriptions, the 
Khapirti-Apirti of the Susian and Achsemenian texts, who inhabited the region to the north-east of 
Susa, where are the monuments of Mal-Amir (Norris, S4yglhic Version of the Behisiun Inscription in 
the Joum. B. As. Soc., vol. xv. pp. 4, 164; Satce, The Languages of the Cuneiform Inscriptions of 
Elam and Media, in the Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archreology, vol. iii. p. 468, and The 
Inscriptions of Mal-Amir,pp. 6-9); the Uxians are the Khushshi (Oppebt, ie« Inscriptions en langue. 
susienne, Essai d’ interpretation, in the Memoires du Congres international des Orientalistes do Baris, 
vol. ii. p. 183), and the Elymasans are the Elamites (cf. p. 33, note 3, of the present work). The 
identity of the Ciossseans will be diseussed at greater length on pp. 113-120 of this volume. 

* The countries of Yatbur and Yamutbal extended into the plain between the marshes of the 
Tigris and the mountain ; the town of Durilu was near the Yamntbal region, if not in that country 
itself (Ee. Deuizsch, Wo lag das Faradiesf p. 230; Hommel, Geschichte Bahyloniens und Assyriens, 
pp. 342, 354, who derives this name from that of Mutabil, governor of Durilu). Umliyash lay 
between the Uknu and the Tigris (Fb, Delitzsch, Wo lag das Baradies f pp. 230, 231). 

’ A great part of the Susian inscriptions have been collected by Fr. Lexokmast, Choix de Textes 
cnneiformcs inedits, pp. 115-141. They have been studied successively by Oppebt, Les Inscriptions 
en langue susienne, Essai d'interpretation (in the Me'moires du Congres international des Orientalistes 
de Baris, 1873, vol. iL pp. 79-216) ; by Sayce, The Languagesof the Cuneiform Inscriptions of Elam (in 
the Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archseology, vol. iii. pp. 465-485), and The Inscriptions of 
Mal-Amir and the Language of the Second Column of the Achsemenian Inscriptions (in the Actes du 
sixieme Congres des Orientalistes, tenu en 18S3 a Leyde, vol. ii. pp. 637-756) ; subsequently by TVeiss- 
BACH, Anzanische Inschriften (in the Abhandlungen der Kgl. Sdchsischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, 
vol. xii. pp. 119-150), and Neue Beitrage zur Kunde der Susischen Inschriften (vol. xiv. pp. 731-777 of 
the same); by QuESXijf, Textes Susiens (in the Journal Asiatique, 1891, vol. xvii. p. 150, et seq.); 
and lastly by Winckler, Zu den altsusischen Inschriften (in the Zeitschrift fur Assyriologie, vol. vi. 
pp. 317-326). An attempt has been made to identify the language in which they are written with 
•the Sumero-accadian (Lexorsiaxt, La Magic chez les Childrens, pp. 322-328, and La Langue primitive 
de la Chaldee, pp. 313-316), and authorities now generally agree in considering the Achsemenian 
inscriptions of the second type as representative of its modem form, cf. Weissbach, Anzanische In- 
schriften, pp. 149, 150. Hommel (Geschichte Bahyloniens und Assyriens, pp. 46, 47, 274, et seq., and 
Die Sumero-AhJcadisehe Sprache, in the Zeitschrift fur Keilschriftforschung, vol. i. pp. 330-340) 
connects it with Georgian, and includes it in a great linguistic family, which comprises, besides 
these two idioms, the Hittite, the OappadocAn, the Armenian of the Van inscriptions, and the 
Cosssean. Oppert claims to have discovered on a tablet in the British Museum a list of words 
belonging to one of the idioms (probably Semitic) of Susiana, which differs alike from the Suso-Medic 
and the Assyrian (Xa Langue des Elamites, in the Bevue ^Assyriologie, vol. i. pp. 45—49). 

* There are only about twenty lines or so on the religion of the Elamites in Fe. LESOBMAirr s La 
Magie chez les Chaldeens, p. 321, note 1, and a page in Fb. Delitzsch’s Die Sprache derKossaer, pp. 42,43. 

‘ H. Kawhnson, Cun. Ins. W. As., vol. ii. pi. 57, U. 46-50 ; Fe. Delitzsch, Die Sprache der 
SossSer, p. 42, after the text published by Bawlinson. 

‘ Shushinalt is an adjective derived from the name of the town of Susa. The real name of the 
god was probably kept secret and rarely uttered. The names which appear by the side of Shushinak 
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This deity was associated with six others of the first rank, who were divided into 
two triads — Shumudn, Lagamaru, Partikira ; Ammankasibar, TJduran, and 

Sapak : of these names, the least repellent, 
Ammankasibar, may possibly be the Memnon of 
the Greeks.* The dwelling of these divinities 
was near Susa, in the depths of a sacred forest to 
which the priests and kings alone had access ; 
their images were brought out on certain days 
to receive solemn homage, and were afterwards 
carried l)ack to their shrine accompanied by a 
devout and reverent multitude. These deities 
received a tenth of the spoil 
after any successful campaign — 
the offerings comprising statues 
of the enemies’ gods, valuable 
vases, ingots of gold and silver, 
furniture, and stuffs.^ The 
Elamite armies were well or- 
ganized, and under a skilful 
general became irresistible. In 
other respects the Elamites 
closely resembled the Chal- 
daeans, pursuing the same indus- 
tries and having the same agri- 
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cultural and commercial instincts. In the absence of any bas-reliefs and 
inscriptions peculiar to tins people, we may glean from the monuments of 
Lagash and Babylon a fair idea of the extent of their civilization in its 
earliest stages. 

The cities of the Euphrates, therefore, could have been sensible of but little 
change, when the chances of war transferred them from the rule of their native 
princes to that of an Elamite. The struggle once over, and the resulting evils 


ia the text published by H. Bawlessojt, Cun. Ine. W. At., vol. T. pi. 57, 11. 46-50, as equivalents of 
the Babylonian Jfinip, perhaps represent different deities ; we may well ask whether the deity may 
not be the Khumba, Umma, Ummkn, who recurs so frequently in the names of men and places, and 
who has hitherto never been met with alone in any formula or dedicatory tablet. As to the sanctuary 
in which he resided, cf. Bawlissox, Cun. Int. W. At., vol. v. pi. 6, 11. 30, 31. 

* BAWiiUrsoN, Cun. Int. W. At., vol. v. pi. 6, 11. 33-36 ; cf. G. Smith, Hittory of Aiturbanipal, 
p. 228, and Jensem, IntchrifUn AtchurbanipaVi, in the Keiliniehriflliehe BMiothek, vol. iL p. 205. 
Fr. Lenormant was inclined to think that Ammankasibar represented a solar god and Fduran a 
lunar god (£a Magie chez Us QtaldAens, p. 319, n. 1). 

* Kawlissox, Cun. Int. W. At., voL v. pi. 6, 11. 65-69, describing the sack of Susa by Assurbanipal. 

* Drawn by Faucher-Gudin, from a bas-relief in Latard’s Monuments of Xmeteh, voL L 
pi. 65. 
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, repaired as far as practicable, the people of these towns resnmed their usual, 
ways, hardly conscious of the presence of their foreign ruler. The victors, for 
their part, became assimilated so rapidly with the vanquished, that at the 
close of a generation or so the conquering dynasty was regarded as a 
legitimate and national one, loyally attached to the traditions and religion 
of its adopted country. In the year 2285 b.c., towards the close of the 
reign of Nurramman, or in the earlier part of that of Siniddinam,* a King 
of Eiam, by name Kudur-nakhunta,'^ triumphantly marched through Ohaldsea 
from end to end, devastating the country and sparing neither town nor 
temple; Uruk lost its statue of Nana, which was carried off as a trophy 
and placed in the sanctuary of Susa. The inhabitants long mourned the 
detention of their goddess, and a hymn of lamentation, probably composed 
for the occasion by one of their priests, kept the remembrance of the disaster 
fresh in their memories. “Until when, oh lady, shall the impious enemy 
ravage the country !• — In thy queen-city, Uruk, the destruction is accom- 
plished, — in Enlbar, the temple of thy oracle, blood has flowed like water, — 
upon the whole of thy lands has he poured out flame, and it is spread abroad 
like smoke. — Oh, lady, verily it is hard for me to bend under the yoke of 
misfortune ! — Oh, lady, thou hast wrapped me about, thou hast plunged me, 
in sorrow ! — The impious mighty one has broken me in pieces like a reed, — 
And I know not what to resolve, I trust not in myself, — like a bed of reeds 
I sigh day and night !— I, thy servant, I bow myself before thee ! ” * It 
would appear that the whole of Chaldma, including Babylon itself, was 
forced to acknowledge the supremacy of the invader ; ^ a Susian empire thus 


* Cf. Masfebo, Daum of Civilization, p. 619, for a summary of the little we know in regard to 
ihe reigns of K^nrramm&n and Siniddinam. 

’ G. Smith, Bittory of Azgurbanipal, pp. 249-251, where Assnrbanipal tells how he recovered, at 
Snsa, the statue of NanS, which King Kadamankhundi had carried off 1635 years (other copies of 
the same text give 1535 years) before his time. This document, discovered by G. Smith {Egyptian 
■Campaigns of Esarhaddon and AssverA>ani-pal in the Zeitsehrift fur Mgyptische Sprache, 1868, pp. 
115, 116), has enabled historians to establish approximately the chronology of the first Babylonian 
empire. As we do not know the date of the capture of Susa by Assurbanipal, the possible error in 
regard to the date of this Kndumankhundi is about twenty years, more or less ; the invasion of 
Chaldssa &lls, therefore, between 2275 and 2295 b.c. if we accept the figures 1635, or between 2175 
and 2195 if we take 1535 to be correct. Kudumankhundi is a corruption of the name Endnmakhunta, 
which occurs in the Susian inscriptions. As Kudur, or rather Kutur, means servant (Satcb, The 
Languages of the Cuneiform Inscriptions of Elam, in the Transactions of the Society of Biblical 
Archseology, voL iii. p. 476), Kudumakhuuta signifies •* servant of the goddess Nakhunla.” 

’ EAWUHSoif, Cun. Ins. IT. As., voL iv. pi. 19, No. 3 ; cf. Fa. Lbsokmaot, Etudes Aecadiennes, 
“voL ii. pp. 101—106, smd vol. iiL pp. 36, 37 ; Hommel, Die Semitischen Vsllier, p. 225, and Gesehichte 
Eabyloniens und Assyriens, p. 345. Another relic of this conquest has been discovered by Hilp^cht, 
The Babylonian Expedition, vol. i p. 31 ; it is an agate tablet dedicated to Nink, for the life of Dnngi, 
King of Uru, by an unknown vicegerent, carried off into £lam, and recovered some time in the XV*** 
century by Kurigalzu. 

■* The submi^on of Babylon is evident from the title Adda Marta, ‘‘ sovereign of the West,” 
assumed by several of the Blamite princes (cf p. 47 of the present work) : in order to extend bis 
auffiority beyond the Euphrates, it was necwsary for the King of Klam to be first of all master of 
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absorbed Chald sea,, reducing its states to feudal provinces, and its princes to 
bumble vassals. Kudur-nakhunta having departed, the people of Larsa 
exerted themselves to the utmost to repair the harm that he had done, and 
they succeeded but too well, since their very prosperity was the cause only 
a short time after of the outburst of another storm. Siniddinam, perhaps, 
desired to shake off the Elamite yoke- Simtishilkhak, one of the successors of 
Kudur-nakhunta, had conceded the principality of Yamutbal as a fief to Kudur- 
mabug, one of his sons. Kudur-mabug appears to have been a conqueror of 
no mean ability, for he claims, in his inscriptions, the possession of the whole 
of Syria.^ He obtained a victory over Siniddinam, and having dethroned him, 
placed the administration of the kingdom in the hands of his own son Eimsin.* 

‘ This prince, who was at first a feudatory, afterwards associated in the govern- 
ment with his father, and finally sole monarch after the latter’s death, married 
a princess of Chaldsean blood,® and by this means legitimatized his usurpation in 
the eyes of his subjects. His domain, which lay on both sides of the Tigris 
and of the Euphrates, comprised, besides the principality of Yamutbal, all the 
towns dependent on Sumer and Accad — Uru, Larsa,' Uruk, and Nippur. He 
acquitted himself as a good sovereign in the sight of gods and men ; he 
repaired the brickwork in the temple of Nannar at Uru ; * he embellished 
the temple of Shamash at Larsa, and caused two statues of copper to be cast 
in honour of the god ; ,he also rebuilt Lagash and Girsu.® The city of IJruk 
had been left a heap of ruins after the withdrawal of Kudur-nakhunta:, he 
set about the work of restoration, constructed a sanctuary to Papsukal, raised 
the ziggurat of Nana, and consecrated to the goddess an entire set of temple 

Babylon. In the early days of Assyriology it was supposed that this period of Elamite supremacy 
coincided with the Median dynasty of Berosns (G. Eawlinson, The Five Great Monarchies, vol. i. 
p. 159, et seq. ; Oppebt, HUtoire des Empires de Chaldee et d’Assyrie, pp. 10-13). 

* His preamble contains the titles adda Marlu (Eawlinson, Cun. Ins. W. As., vol. i. pL 2, No. 3, 
1. 4), “ prince of Syria ; ’’ adda lamutbal (Id., ibid., pi. 5, No. 16, 1. 9), “ prince of Yamutbal.” The- 
word adda seems properly to mean “ father,” and the literal translation of the full title would pro- 
bably be “father of Syria,” “father of Yamutbal,” whence the secondary meanings “ master, lord, 
prince” (G. Smith, Early History of Babylonia, in the Transactions of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology, voL i. p. 42), which have been provisionally accepted by most Assyriologists. Tiele 
(Babyloniseh-JiSsyTische Geschichte,pp. 123, 124X and Winckler after him (Tlntermchungen zur altori- 
enialisehen Geschichte, p. 37, n. 2), have suggested that Martu is here equivalent to Yamutbal, andr 
that it was merely used to indicate the western part of Elam ; Winckler afterwards rejected this 
hypothesis, and has come round to the general opinion (^Altorientalische Forschungen, p. 143, et seq., 
and Geschichte Israels, vol. i. pp. 130, 131). 

® In regard to the reading of the word Eimsin, cf. p. 29, n. 3, of the present work. His preamble 
contains the titles “ Benefactor of Uru, King of Larsa, King of Shumir and of Accad ” (Eawlinson, 

. Gun. Ins. IT. As., vol. i. pi. 5, No. 16, 11. 5-7), “ mighty shepherd of Nippur ” (Fb. Lenobmant, Ghoix 
de Textes Cundiformes inddits. No. 70, p. 164, 1. 11). 

® WiNCKLEB, Sumer and Accad, in the Mittheilungen des Ah. Orient. Vereins zu Berlin, vol. i. p. 17. 
Her name, which has been mutilated, was compounded with that of the goddess Ninni (1. 13). 

* Bricks bearing his name, brought from Mugheir, now in the British Museum (Eawlinson, Cun. 
Ins. W. As., vol. i. pi. 2, No. 3; pi. 5. No. 16): stone plaque from the same source (Id., ibid., pi 3, 
No. 10). 

® Eawlinson, Cun. Ins. W. As., vol. iv. pi. 26, Nos. 13, 14 ; cf. G. Smith, Early History of Baby- 
lonia, in the Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archseology, vol. i. p. 55. 
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/furniture to replace that carried off by the Elamites.^ He won the adhesion of 
the priests by piously augmenting their revenues, and throughout his reign dis- 
played remarkable energy.® Documents exist which attribute to him the reduction 
of Durilu, on the borders of Elam and the Chaldsean states ; ® others contain dis- 
creet allusions to a perverse enemy who disturbed his peace in the north, and 
whom he successfully repulsed.^ He drove Sinmuballit out of Ishin,® and this 
victory so forcibly impressed his contemporaries, that they made it the starting- 
point of a new semi-official era ; twenty-eight years after the event, private con- 
tracts stiU continued to be dated by reference to the taking of Ishin. Sinmu- 
baUit’s son, Khammurabi, was more fortunate. Rimsin vainly appealed for help 
against him to his relative and suzerain Kndur-lagamar, who had succeeded 
Simtishilkhak at Susa. Rimsin was defeated, and disappeared from the scene of 
action, leaving no trace behind him, tkough we may infer that he took refuge in 
his fief of Tamutbal.® The conquest by Khammurabi was by no means achieved 
at one blow, the enemy offering an obstinate resistance. He was forced to 
destroy several fortresses, the inhabitants of which had either risen against him 
or had refused to do him homage, among them being those of Meir and Malgn.* 

‘ EAwuNsoir, Cun. Im. W. As., vol. iv. pi. 35, No. 6, 11. 16, 17 ; cf. Hommel, Geschiehte Baby- 
loniens und Assyriens, p. 359 ; Wds'cklee, Insehriften von Konigen ron Sumer und Aecad, in the 
' Keilinschriftliehe Sihliothek, vol. iii. pp. 96-99, No. 6. 

’ Rawlinson, Cun. Ins. W. As,, vol. i. pL 3, No. 10 ; cf. Smith, Early History of Babylonia, in the 
Transactions, vol. i. p. 53; Fr. Lehoemant, Btudes Aecadiennes, vol. ii. pp. 351-353; Wiecklek. 
Insehriften von KSnigen von Sumer und Aecad, in the Keilinschriftliehe Bibliotheh, vol. iii.'pp. 94, 95. 

• RAvriiiNsoK, Can. Ins. W. As., vol. iv. pi. 36, No. 18; cf. G. Smith, Early History of Babylonia, 
in the Proceedings, vol. i. p. 55; Hommel, Geschichte Babyloniens und Assyriens, p. 261. 

* Contract dated “the year in which King Rimsin [vanquished] the perveise, the enemies” 
(Meissner, Beitrdge zum altbabylonischen Privatreeht, pp. 17, 95, 96) ; the scribe left the phrase in- 
complete, the remainder of the formula being sufSciently familiar at the time for the reader 
to supply it for himself. A variant, indicating that it was a time of peace, is found on another 
contract of the same year (Rawlinson, Gan. Ins. W. As,, vol. iv. pi. 36, No. 2 ; cf. G. Smith, Early 
History, in the Transactions Bib. Arch. Soc., vol. L p. 55; Hommex, Geschichte Babyloniens, etc., 
p. 361). Many Assyriologista regard this as indicating a defeat suffered by Khammurabi (G. Smith, 
Early History of Babylonia, in the Transactions, vol. i. pp. 55-57). The contract published by Meissner, 
Beitrdge zum altbabyl. Privatreeht, pp. 32, 33, proves that the event took place under Sinmuballit. 
This prince is there stated to have been then alive, an oath in the body of the document being sworn 
by him and by the town of Sippar, but the date is that of “the year of the taking of Ishin.” 

^ Contracts dated “ the taking of Ishin ” (Meissner, Beitrdge zum altbabyl. Privatreeht, pp. 32, 33), 
the year V. (G. Smith, Early History, p. 54), the year VI. (Meissner, Beitrdge, pp. 40, 41), the years VII., 
Vin., Xm., XVIII., xxvm. (G. Smith, Early History, p. 54, where the name is transcribed Karrak). 

• This is a contract dated the year in which Khammurabi defeated Rimsin, thanks to the help of Ann 
and Bel (Rawlinson, Cun. Ins. W. As., vol. iv. pi, 36, No. 21 ; cf. G. Smith, Early History of Babylonia, 
in the Transactions of the Society of Biblical Arehieology, vol. i. p. 57 ; Hommel, Geschichte Babyloniens 
und Assyriens, pp. 361, 362) ; Jensen (Insehriften aus der Zeit Hammurabi's, in the Keilinschriftliehe 
BMiofhek, vol. iii. p. 127, note) is, so far as I know, alone in believing that we cannot with any 
certainty deduce from this passage that Rimsin was really defeated by Khammurabi. A notice of the 
wars of Rimsin and Kudur-lagamar has been discovered by Pinches (Hommel, Aus der Babylonischen 
AUerthumskunde, in Die Aula, 1705, vol. i. pp. 551, 552 ; Sayce, Recent Discoveries in Babylonian and 
Egyptian History, in the Academy, Sept. 7, 1895, p. 189, and Patriarchal Palestine, pp. v., vi., 64-70). 

' Malm, Meir, has been identified with Shurippak (Fr. Delitzsch, TTo lag das Paradies ? p. 224 ; 
Hommel, Geschichte Babyloniens und Assyriens, p. 4 14) ; but it is, rather, the town of Mar, now Tell-Id. 

A and Lagamal, the Elamite Lagamar, were worshipped there. It was the seat of a linen manu- 
facture, and possessed large shipping (Meissner, Beitrdge zum altbabylonischen Privatreeht, p. 18). 

* ICkmtract dated “ the year in which King Khammurabi, by order of Anu and Bel, destroyed the 
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When the last revolt had been put down, all the countries speaking the 
language of Chaldsea and sharing its civilization were finally united into 
a single kingdom, of which Khammurabi proclaimed himself the head. 
Other princes who had preceded him had enjoyed the same opportunities, but 
their efforts had never been successful in establishing an empire of any dura- 
tion ; the various elements had been bound together for a moment, merely to 
be dispersed again after a short interval. The work of Khammurabi, on the 
contrary, was placed on a solid foundation, and remained unimpaired under his 
successors. Not only did he hold sway without a rival in the south as in the 
north, but the titles indicating the rights he had acquired over Sumer and 
Accad were inserted in his Protocol after those denoting his hereditary pos- 
sessions, — the city of Bel and the four houses of the world. Khammurabi’s 
victory marks the close of those long centuftes of gradual evolution during which 
the peoples of the Lower Euphrates passed from division to unity. Before his 
reign there had been as many states as cities, and as many dynasties as there 
were states ; after him there was but one kingdom under one line of kings.^ 
Khammurabi’s long reign of fifty-five years has hitherto yielded us but a 
small number of monuments — seals, heads of sceptres, alabaster vases, and 
pompous inscriptions, scarcely any of them being of historical interest. He was 
famous for the number of his campaigns, no details of which, however, have 
come to light, but the dedication of one of his statues celebrates his good 
fortune on the battle-field. “ Bel has lent thee sovereign majesty : thou, what 
awaitest thou ? — Sin has lent thee royalty : thou, what awaitest thou ? — Ninip 
has lent thee his supreme weapon ; thou, what awaitest thou ? — The goddess of 
light, Ishtar, has lent thee the shock of arms and the fray : thou, what awaitest 
thou ? — Shamash and Bamman are thy varlets : thou, what awaitest thou ? — 
It is Khammurabi, the king, the powerful chieftain — who cuts the enemies in 
pieces, — the whirlwind of battle — who overthrows the country of the rebels — 
who stays combats, who crushes rebellions, — who destroys the stubborn like 
images of clay, — who overcomes the obstacles of inaccessible mountains.” ^ The 
majority of these expeditions were, no doubt, consequent on the victory which 

walla of MaJru and the walla of Malka ” (RAWUxaos, Cun. Ins. W. As., vol. iv. pi. 36, No. 43 ; cf. 
G. Smith, Early History of Babylonia, in the Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, 
vol. i. p. 59, where Malka, Malgai, is called Malalnak; Jenseii, Inschriften aus der Regierungszeit 
Hammurabi’s, in the Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek, vol. iii. pp. 128, 129 ; Meissnbb, Beitrage sum 
altbabylonischen Privatrechf, pp. 29, 30, 118, where the name is written E-alkaa, Bit-alka) ; contracts 
dated simply from the taking of Maim (Meissneb, Beitrage zum altbabylonischen Privatrecht, pp. 51,85). 

* Delitzsch-Mukdteb, Geschichte Babyloniens und Assyriens, 2nd edit., pp. 85-87 ; Tiele, Bdby- 
lonisch-Assyrische Geschichte, pp. 124—127 ; Hojlmee, Gesdnchte Babyloniens und Assyriens, pp. 406- 
415; WrscKLEB, Geschichte Babyloniens und Assyriens, pp. 60-65. 

* Amiato, Une Inscription bilingue de Hammourabi, roi de Babylone, du ZF“ au XX‘ siecle avant 
J.-C., in the Beeueil de Travaux, vol. i. pp. 180-190, and L’ Inscription bilingue de Hammourabi, in the 
Revue d’ Ass^iologie,yo\. ii. p. 10; cf. Jexses, Inschriften aus der Regierungszeit Hammurabi’s, in the 
Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek, vol. iii. pp. 110-117. 
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destroyed the power of Kimsin. It would not have sufficed merely to drive 
back the Elamites beyond the Tigris ; it was necessary to strike a blow within 
their own territory to avoid a recurrence of hostilities, which might have 
endangered the still recent work of conquest. 

Here, again, Khammurabi seems to have met 
with his habitual success. Ashnunak was a border 
district, and shared the fate of aU the provinces 
on the eastern bank of the Tigris, being held 
sometimes by Elam and sometimes by Chaldsea; 
properly speaking, it was a country of Semitic 
speech, and was governed by viceroys owning 
allegiance, now to Babylon, now to Susa.^ Kham- 
murabi seized this province,^ and permanently 
secured its frontier by building along the river a line uead of a sceptre ix copper, bear- 

ISG THE name op KHAJIMPRABI.* 

of fortresses surrounded by earthworks.® Following 

the example of his predecessors, he set himself to restore and enrich the temples. 

The house of Zamama and Ninni, at Kish, was out of repair, and the ziggurat 
threatened to fall ; he pulled it down and rebuilt it, carrying it to such a 
height that its summit “ reached the heavens.” ® Merodach had delegated to him 
the government of the faithful, and had raised him to the rank of supreme ruler 
over the whole of Chaldaea. At Babylon, close to the great lake which served 
as a reservoir for the overflow of the Euphrates, the king restored the sanctuary 
of Esagilla, the dimensions of which did not appear to him to be proportionate 
to the growing importance of the city. “ He completed this divine dwelling 
with great joy and delight, he raised the summit to the firmament,” and then 



• POGSON, Quelques Bois du pays d’ Achnounnak (in the Museon, 1892, pp. 249-253), discovered 
inscriptions of four of the vicegerents of Ashnunak, which he assigns, with some hesitation, to the 
time of Khammurabi, rather than to that of the kings of Telloh. Three of these names are Semitic, 
the fourth Sumerian ; the language of the inscriptions bears a resemblance to the Semitic dialect of 
Chaldma (of. Pinches, Discoveries in Ashnunnak, in the Babylonian and Oriental Record, vol. vi. 

pp. 66-68). 

“ Proof of his conquest of these two countries is afforded by inscriptions on contracts dated “the 
year in which Ashnunak was inundated, under King Khammurabi” (Eawlinson, Cun. Ins. W. As., 
vol. iv. pi. 36, Nos. 38, 39 ; of. G. Smith, Early History of Babylonia, in the Transactions of the 
Society of Biblical Archeology, vol. i. pp. 58, 59; Meissner, Beitrage zum altbabylonischen Privatrecht, 
pp. 30-47, 48, 69; Scheie, Notes d’Epigraphie et d Areh€ologie Assyriennes, in the Becueilde Travaux, 
vol. xvii. p. 35). Ashnunak, or Ishnunak, is, according to some documents, the same country as 
Umliyash (Fr. Delitzsch, Wo lag das Parodies? pp. 230, 231); the probability is, however, that it 
was originally an independent province, subsequently incorporated with Umliyash. 

= Contract dated “ the year of the great wall of Kar-Shamash ” (G. Smith, Early History of Baby- 
lonia, in the Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archeology, vol. i. p. 59 ; Meissner, Beitrage 
zum altbabylonischen Privatrecht, pp. 34, 35, 51, 56). 

* Drawn by Faucher-Gudin, from a rapid sketch made at the British Museum. 

' Eaw'LINSON, Cun. Ins. W. As., vol. iv. pi. 36, No. 34; cf. 6. Smith, Early History of Babylonia, 
in the Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, vol. i. p. 58; Meissner, Beitrage zum 
altbabylonischen Privatrecht, pp. 44-46 ; Hommel, Geschichte Babgloniens und Assyriens, p. 411. The 
temple was called Emitiursagga, “ the house of the image of the god Ninip ; ” Zamama of Kish, beino- 
identified with Ninip (Fr. Delitzsch, Wo lag das Paradies ?). Ninni, like Nanfi, is a form of Ishtar? 
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enthroned Merodack and his spouse, Zarpanit, within it, amid great festivities.* 
He provided for the ever-recurring requirements of the national religion 
by frequent gifts ; the tradition has come down to us of the granary for wheat 
which he built at Babylon, the sight of which alone rejoiced the heart of the 
god.^ While surrounding Sippar with a great wall and a fosse, to protect its 
earthly inhabitants,® he did not foiget Shamash and Malkatu, the celestial 
patrons of the town. He enlarged in their honour the mysterious Ebarra, the 
sacred seat of their worship, and " that which no king from the earliest times 
had known how to build for his divine master, that did he generously for 
Shamash his master.” * He restored Ezida, the eternal dwelling of Merodach, 
at Borsippa ; ® Eturkalamma, the temple of Anu, Ninni, and Nana, the suzerains 
of Kish ; ® and also Ezikalamma, the house of the goddess Ninna, in the village 
of Zarilab.'^ In the southern provinces, but recently added to the crown, — at 
Larsa,® IJrnk, and TJru,— he displayed similar activity. He had, doubtless, a 
political as well as a religious motive in all he did ; for if he succeeded in 
winning the allegiance of the priests by the prodigality of his pious gifts, 

' Mutilated copy of an inscription of Khanunnrabi from the library of Assnrbanipal (EAwiwsoif, 
Gun. Ins. W. At., voL iv. pi. 18, No. 1, in the Transactions, vol. i. pp. 56-59 ; see Hommel, Oeschichte 
Bahyloniens und Atsyriens, pp. 410, 411). 

’ Jenbek, Insehriften out der Regierungtzeit Hammurabi’s, in the Keilintchriftliche Bibliathek, 
voL iii. pp. 120-123 ; it is a copy of an ancient text made by a scribe of the later Assyrian epoch. 

* Cylinder of Khammurabi, col. i. IL 10-19. Contract dated “ the year in which the foundations 
of the wall of 8ipi»ra were laid” (Meissnee, SeitrSge zum aUhabyloniscben Privatreeht, pp. 31, 32). 

* Mekant, Vne Nouvelle Inscription de Eammovrabi, in the Recueil de Travaux, vol. ii. pp. 73- 
85 : Fb. Delitzsch, Die Sprache der Kostder, pp. 73, 74 ; Boxmel, Gesehichte Bahyloniens und 
Assyriens, p. 410 ; Jensen, Insehriften aus der Eegierungszeit Hammurabi’s, in the KeilintehrifUiche 
BibliothAt, voL iii. pp. 124-127. 

’ Cylinders in the British Museum published and translated by STEAssMAiER-'WiNCKiiEB, Einige 
neuverSjfentlichte Texte Hammurabis, Nabopolassars und Nehukadnezars,in the Zeitschrift fur Assyrio- 
logie, voL ii. pp. 118-123, 174-176 ; cf. Jensen, Insehriften aus der Regierungtzeit HammuraWs, in 
the Keilintchriftliche BUdiothehi vol. iii- pp. 116-121. Mention is made of this restoration by 
Nabonidus, who boasts that he found some of Khammnrabi’s cylinders among the foundations 
(Bezou), Two Inscriptions of Nabonidus, in the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Arcbseolc^y, 
1888-89, vol. xi. pp. 94, 95, 99, 100 ; cf. Peisee, Insehriften NabmiTs, in the Keilinschriftliche BMiothek, 
voL iii. pp. 90, 91). 

“ Bawlinson, Cun. Ins. W. As., vol. iv. pi. 36, Nos. 35-37 ; cf. G. Smith, Early History of Baby- 
lonia, in the Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archseology, vol. i. p. 58 ; Hommel, Gesehichte 
Bahyloniens und Assyriens, p. 411 ; Meissner, Beitrage zum altbabylonischen Privatreeht, pp. 88, 89. 

' Bawlinson, Cun. Ins. W. As., vol. i. pi. 4, No. 15, 1 ; cf. Menant, Inscriptions de Hammourabi, 
ren de Babylone, pp. 72-79, and Babylone et la (Jhaldee,p. 109; G. Smith, Early History of Babylonia, 
in the Transaelions of the Society of Biblical Archseology, vol. L p. 60 ; Fb. Lbnobmant, Ptudes 
Accadiennes, vol. ii. pp. 356-360; Amiaud, Une Inscription non-sdinitique de Hammourabi, in the 
Journal Asiatique, 1883, vol. xx. pp. 231-244 ; Jensen, Insehriften aus der Regierungtzeit Hammu- 
raWs, in the Keilinschriftliche Bibliotheh, vol. iii. pp. 106-109. The ordinary reading of the name 
of the town in which Khammurabi built this temple is Zarilab or Zerlab (cf. Masfebo, Dawn of 
Civilization, p. 562); a text mentioned by Zimmem {Einige Bemerkungen zu den Babylonitehen 
Konigsinsehrtfien, in the Zeitschrift fur Astyriologie, vol. ii. p. 97) seems, however, to indicate Hallabi 
as being the proper reading, and this has been adopted by Jensen. The town ought in that case to 
be sought for in the neighbourhood of Sippara. 

' Brick from Senkereh in the British Museum, Bawlinson, Cun. Ins. W. As., vol. i. pi. 4, No. 

■ XV. 2 ; cf. Oppbbt, Expedition en Mdsopotamie, vol. i. p. 257 ; Menant, Inscriptions de Hammourabi, 
pp. 68-71 ; Fe. Lenormant, Etudes Accadiennes, vol. ii. pp. 355, 356 ; Jensen, Insehriften aus der 
Begierungszeit Hammurabi’s, in the Keilintchriftliche Bibliothek, vol. iii. pp. 110, 111, 
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he could count on their gratitude in securing for him the people’s obedience, 
and thus prevent the outbreak of a revolt. He had, indeed, before him 
a difficult task in attempting to allay the ills which had been growing 
during centuries of civil discord and foreign conquest. The irrigation 



of the country demanded constant attention, and from 
earliest times its sovereigns had directed the work 
with real solicitude; but owing to the breaking 
up of the country into small states, their respec- 
tive resources could not be combined in such 
general operations as were needed for controlling 
the inundations and effectually remedying the excess 
or the scarcity of water. Khammurabi witnessed the 
damage done to the whole province of TJmliyash by 
one of those terrible floods which still sometimes ravage 
the regions of the Lower Tigris,^ and possibly it may have 
been to prevent the recurrence of such a disaster that he under- 
took the work of canalization. He was the first that we know of 
who attempted to organize and reduce to a single system the com- 
. plicated network of ditches and channels which intersected the 
territory belonging to the great cities between Babylon and the 
sea.2 Already, more than half a century previously, Siniddinam had 
enlarged the canal on which Larsa was situated,® while Kimsin had 
provided an outlet for the “ Kiver of the Gods ” into the Persian Gulf : ® by the 
junction of the two a navigable channel was formed between the Euphrates and 
the marshes, and an outlet was thus made for the surplus waters of the inun- 
dation. Khammurabi informs us how Anu and Bel, having confided to him the 
government of Sumer and Accad, and having placed in his hands the reins of 
power, he dug the Kar-Khammurabi, the source of wealth to the people, which 
brings abundance of water to the country of Sumir and Accad. “I turned both 


FBAGMENT OF A 
CLAT SEAL OP 
KHAMMOBABI.* 


* Contracts dated the year of an inondation which, laid waste TJmliyash (Meissner, Bfitrage 
ztim althahylmUchen Pricatrecht, p. 30) ; cf. in onr own time, the inundation of April 10, 1831, which 
in a single night destroyed half the city of Bagdad, and in which fifteen thousand persons lost their 
lives either by drowning or by the collapse of their houses. 

* P Delattbe, in Travaux hydrauliquet en Bahylome, pp. 33-37, was the first to estimate the 
canal works of Khammurabi at their true value. 

» Bawlinson, Cun. Ins. W. As., vol. i. pi. 5, No. xx., 11. 1-19 ; of. G. Smith, Early History of Bahy- 
Icmia, in the Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, vol. i. pp. 44, 45 ; Del.\ttre, Lps 
Travaux hydrauliques en Babylonie, pp. 32, 33. Another passage referring to this canal is found on 
a cylinder published and translated by Fr. Delitzsch, Ein Tlioiikegel Siniddinam' s, in the Beitrage 
zur Astyrioloqie, vol. i. pp. 301, 302. 

* Drawn by Faucher-Gudin, from a photograph published by Hilprecht, The Babylonian Expe- 
dition of the University of Pennsylvania, vol. i. pi. ix.. No. 20. 

’ Contract dated “ the year the Tigris, river of the gods, was canalized down to the sea ” (Meissner, 
Beitrage zum altbabylonischen Privatrecht, p. 44; cf. G. Smith, Kurly History of Babylonia, in the 
Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archseology, vol. i. p. 55); i.e. as far as the point to which 
the sea then penetrated in the environs of Komah. 
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its banks into cultivated ground, I heaped up mounds of grain and I furnished 
perpetual water for the people of Sumir and Accad. The country of Sumer 
-and Accad, I gathered together its nations who were scattered, I gave them 
pasture and drink, I ruled over them in riches and abundance, I caused them 
to inhabit a peaceful dwelling-place. Then it was that Khammurabi, the 
-powerful king, the favourite of the great gods, I myself, according to the 
prodigious strength with which Merodach had endued me, I constructed a high 
fortress, upon mounds of earth ; its summit rises to the height of the mountains, 
at the head of the Nar-Khammurabi, the source of wealth to the people. This 
fortress I called Dur-Sinmuballit-abim-ualidiya, the Fortress of Sinmuballit, 
-the father who begat me, so that the name of Sinmuballit, the father who begat 
me, may endure in the habitations of the world.” ^ This canal of Khammurabi 
ran from a little south of Babylon, joining those of Siniddinam and Eimsin, and 
probably cutting the alluvial plain in its entire length.'^ It drained the stag- 
nant marshes on either side along its course, and by its fertilising effects, the 
■dwellers on its banks were enabled to reap full harvests from the lands which pre- 
viously had been useless for purposes of cultivation. A ditch of minor importance 
pierced the isthmus which separates the Tigris and the Euphrates in the neigh- 
bourhood of Sippar.® Khammurabi did not rest contented with these ; a system 
•of secondary canals doubtless completed the whole scheme of irrigation which he 
had planned after the achievement of his conquest, and his successors had merely 
-to keep up his work in order to ensure an unrivalled prosperity to the empire. 

Their efforts in this dbection were not unsuccessful. Samsuiluna, the son 
-of Khammurabi, added to the existing system two or three fresh canals, one at 
least of which still bore his name nearly fifteen centuries later ; * it is men- 
tioned in the documents of the second Assyrian empire in the time of 

* Menast, Inicriptioni de Eammourahi, roi de Bahylone, pp. 13-66, and Manuel de la langue 
Auyrienne, 2nd edit., pp. 306-313; Jensen, Inschri/ten aus der Regierungizeit Bammuraln's, in the 
Keilinsehri/tliche Bibliofbeh, vol. iii. pp. 122-125. The inscription is now preserved in the Louvre. 
Many contracts are dated from the year in which this canal was finished (Meissnee, Beitrage zum 
aUbabyloniichen Privatreeht, pp. 23, 48, 86). 

* Deeattre, Les Travaux hydrauligues en Bahylonie, pp. 35, 36, is of opinion that the canal dug 
by Khammurabi is the Arakhtu of later epochs (Fb. Delitzsch, Wo lag das Parodies ? pp. 74-76), 
which began at Babylon and extended as far as the Larsa canal. It must therefore be approxi- 
mately identified with the Shatt-en-NU of the present day, which joins Shatt-el-Kaher, the canal of 
Siniddinam. 

* Cylindre de Eammourahi, col. i. 11. 20-23, in Winckeeb-Strassmaiee, Einige neuverBffentiiche 
Texte Eammurabis, Nabopolaisars, und Nebucadnezars, in the Zeitsehrift fur Assyriologie, vol. ii. 
pp. 118-123, where it is evidently not the Euphrates which is meant, as Winckler seems to think (of. 
Ein Text Nabopolassars, in the Zeitsehrift fur Assyriologie, vol. ii. p. 74). The canal which Kham- 
murabi caused to be dug or dredged may be the Nar-Malka, or “royal canal” (Winokeeb, Ein Text 
Nodxrpolassars, p. 70; Deeattbe, Les Travaux hydrauliques en Bahylonie, p. 36), which ran from the 
Tigris to the Euphrates, passing Sippar on the way. The digging of this canal is mentioned in a 
•contract (Meissneb, Beitrage zum altbabylonischen Privatreeht, pp. 89, 90). 

‘ Contracts dated “ the year of the Nar-Samsuiluna-nagab-nukhshi,” i.e. " Canal of Samsuiluna, 
■source of riches” (G. Smith, Early Eistory of Babglonia,ia. the Transactions of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology, vol. i. pp. 62, 63; Hommel, Geschiehte Babyloniens und Assyriens, p. 416; Meissneb, 
Beitrage zum altbabylonisehen Privatreeht, pp. 53, 54 ; of. Deeattbe, Les Travaux hydrauliques en 
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Assurbanipal, and it is possible that traces of it may still be found at the 
present day. Abieshukh/ Ammisatana,^ Ainmizadugga,® and Samsusatana/ all 
either continued to elaborate the network planned by their ancestors, or applied 
themselves to the better distribution of the overflow in those districts where 
cultivation was still open to improvement. We should know nothing of these 
kings had not the scribes of those times been in the habit of dating the con- 
tracts of private individuals by reference to important national events. They 
appear to have chosen by preference incidents in the religious life of the 
country ; as, for instance, the restoration of a temple, the annual enthronisation 
of one of the great divinities, such as Shamash, Merodach, Ishtar, or Nana, as 
the eponymous god of the current year,® the celebration of a solemn festival,® or 
the consecration of a statue ; while a few scattered allusions to works of forti- 
fication show that meanwhile the defence of the country was jealously watched 
over.® These sovereigns appear to have enjoyed long reigns, the shortest 
extending over a period of five and twenty years ; and when at length the death 


Bdbylonie, p. 37). The annalistic tablet S'. 16 iu the museum of Constantinople gives, after the year 
in which the king dug the canal, that in which “ the canal gave abundance.” The canal in question 
is mentioned in a list of canals and rivers from the library of Assurbanipal (Rawlkson, Cun. Ins. 
W. Js., voL ii. pi. 51, No. 2, recto, 1. 51 ; cf. Delitzsch, Wo lag das Paradiesi p. 190; Del.attre. 
Leg Travaux h^rauliques en Babylonie, pp. 37, 48). 

* Abishnkh (the Hebrew Abishua) is the form of the name which we find in contemporary 
contracts CWincklek, Altorientalische Forschnngen, p. 284 ; Meissseb, Beittage zim alihahyloniscken 
Privatrecht, pp. 4, 17, 18). The official lists contain the variant Ebishu, Ebishum. 

* The name has been transcribed Ammiditana (Delitzsch-Mlhdteu, Oesch. Bab. mid Asiyrient, 
2nd edit, p. 88; Hojimel, Qesdhichte Bahyloniens und Assyriens, pp. 416, 417); others prefer 
Ammisatana (Pinches, Text of Ammuaktm. King of Babylon, in the Records of the Past, 2Dd series, 
voL T. pp. 102-105; 'Wencklee, Geschichte Babyloniens und Asgyriem, p. 66). The NSr- Ammisatana 
is mentioned in a Sippar contract (Meissseu, Beitrdge, etc., p. 28). Another contract is dated “the 
year in which Ammisatana, the king, repaired the canal of Samsulluna ” (In., ibid., p. 59). 

’ This was, at first, read Ammididugga (Fa. Deutzsch, Die Sprache der Kosider, p. 70, n. 6). 
Ammizadugga is mentioned in the date of a contract as having executed certain works — of what 
nature it is not easy to say — on the banks of the Tigris (Meiss.neh, Beitrdge zam altbabylonisahen 
Priratrecht, pp. 61, 62); another contract is dated ‘-the year in which Ammizadugga, the king, by 
supreme command of Shamash, his master, [dug] the Ndr-Ammizadugga-nukhus-nishi (canal of Am- 
mizaduo-o-a), prosperity of men ” (Id., ibid., pp. 86, 87). In the Minman inscriptions of Southern 
Arabia the name is found under the form of Ammi-Zaduq. 

■* Sometimes erroneously read Samdiusatana (but see Winckeeu, Geschichte Babyloniens und 
Assyriens, p. 60); but, as a matter of fact, we have contracts of that time, in which a royal name 
is plainly written as Samsusatana (MeisSNEB, Beitrdge. etc., p. 45). 

‘ Contracts of the time of Ammizadugga, dated from the enthronement of Shamash and ilerodaoU 
(Meissner, Beitrdge, etc., pp. 18, 19), or from “ the year iu which he proclaimed, in the temple at 

Enamtila, a god” whose name is uncertain (Id., ril'd., pp. 41. 42). 

« Contract dated “ the year in which Samsulluna, the king, made the true light ” (Meissner, 
Beitrdge, etc., pp. 80, 81). At present we have no exact knowledge of what this ceremony was. 

^ Contracts dated the year in which Samsuiluna placed the statues plated with gold before 
ypTc-donh iu Esagilla at Babylon (Bawlinson, Can. Ins. IF. As., vol. iv. pi. 36, Nos. 66, 67), or 
in Ebabbia at Larsa, before Shamash (Id., ibid., pi. 36, No. 58); cf. G. Smith, Early History of 
Babylonia, in the Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archmology, vol. i. pp. 63, 64). 

* Samsulluna repaired the five fortresses which his ancestor Suiuulailu had built (Wisckles 
Samsuiluna, in the Keilinschriftliche Sibliothek, yo\. iii. pp. 130-133; cf. p. 28, n. 6. of the present 
work). Contract dated “ the year in which Ammisatana, the king, built Dm- Ammisatana, near the 
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of any king occurrod, he was immediately replaced by his son/ the notaries’ 
acts and the judicial documents which have come down to us betraying no 
confusion or abnormal delay in the course of affairs. We may, therefore, 
■conclude that the last century and a half of the dynasty was a period of peace 
and of material prosperity. Chaldaea was thus enabled to fully reap the advan- 
tage of being united under the rule of one individual. It is quite possible 
that those cities— Uru, Larsa, Ishin, Uruk, and Nippur— which had played 
so important a part in the preceding centuries, suffered from the loss of their 
prestige, and from the blow dealt to their traditional pretensions. Up to this 
time they had claimed the privilege of controlling the history of their country, 
and they bad bravely striven among themselves for the supremacy over the 
southern states; but the revolutions which had raised each in turn to the 
zenith of power, had never exalted any one of them to such an eminence as to 
deprive its rivals of all hope of supplanting it and of enjoying the highest 
place. The rise of Babylon destroyed the last chance which any of them had 
of ever becoming the capital ; the new city was so favourably situated, and 
possessed so much wealth and so many soldiei;p, while its kings displayed 
such tenacious energy, that its neighbours were forced to bow before it and 
resign themselves to the subordinate position of leading provincial towns. 
They gave a loyal obedience to the officers sent them from the north, and 
sank gradually into obscurity, the loss of their political supremacy being some- 
what compensated for by the religious respect in which they were always 
held. Their ancient divinities — Nana, Sin, Anu, and Ea — were adopted, if we 
may use the term, by the Babylonians, who claimed the protection of these 
^ods as fully as they did that of Merodach or of Nebo, and prided them- 
selves on amply supplying all their needs. As the inhabitants of Babylon had 
-considerable resources at their disposal, their appeal to these deities might be 
regarded as productive of more substantial results than the appeal of a merely 
local kinglet. The increase of the national wealth and the concentration, 
under one head, of armies hitherto owning several chiefs, enabled the rulers, 
not of Babylon or Larsa alone, but of the whole of Chaldsea, to offer an 
invincible resistance to foreign enemies, and to establish their dominion 
in countries where their ancestors had enjoyed merely a precarious sove- 
reigntv. Hostilities never completely ceased between Elam and Babylon ; if 

-Sin river” (Meisshee, Beitrdge zum aUhaiylonischen Privatrecht, pp. 26, 27), and “ the year in which 
Ammisatana, the king, gave its name to Dnr-Iskunsin, near the canal of Ammisatana” (Id., ibid., 
p. 28). Contract dated “ the year in which the King Ammisatana repaired Dar-lBkunain ” (Id., ibid., 
p. 63). Contract dated the year in which Samsuilnna caused “the wall of Um and Uruk” to be 
bnUt (^Comtantinople, unpublished, but communicated by Father Scheil). 

' See p. 27, n. 4, of the present work for a table of the dynasty as preserved in the oflScial lists ; 
■the reign of the usurper Immeru has been interpolated between Zabum and AbUsin, this being the 
jplace assigned to him by the contracts. 
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arrested for a time, they broke out again in some frontier disturbance, at times 
speedily suppressed, but at others entailing violent consequences and ending 
in a regular war. No document furnishes us with any detailed account of 
these outbreaks, but it would appear that the balance of power was maintained on 
the whole with tolerable regularity, both kingdoms at the close of each genera- 
tion finding themselves in much the same position as they had occupied at its 
commencement. The two empires were separated from south to north by the 
sea and the Tigris, the frontier leaving the river near the present village of 
Amara and running in the direction of the mountains. Durilu probably fell 
ordinarily under Chaldsean jurisdiction. Umliyash was included in the original 
domain of Khammurabi, and there is no reason to believe that it was evacuated 
by his descendants.^ There is every probability that they possessed the plain 
east of the Tigris, comprising Nineveh and Arbela, and that the majority of 
the civilized peoples scattered over the lower slopes of the Kurdish mountains 
rendered them homage. They kept the Mesopotamian table-land under their 
suzerainty, and we may affirm, without exaggeration, that their power extended 
northwards as far as Mount Masios, and westwards to the middle course of the 
Euphrates. 

At what period the Chaldaeans first crossed that river is as yet unknown. 
Many of their rulers in their inscriptions claim the title of suzerains over Syria, 
and we have no evidence for denying their pretensions. Kudur-mabug pro- 
claims himself “ adda ” of Martu, Lord of the countries of the West,^ and we 
are in the possession of several facts which suggest the idea of a great Elamite 
empire, with a dominion extending for some period over Western Asia, the 
existence of which was vaguely hinted at by the Greeks, who attributed its glory 
^ to the fabulous Memnon.® Contemporary records are still wanting which might 
show whether Kudur-mabug inherited these distant possessions from one of his 
predecessors — such as Kudur-nakhunta, for instance * — or whether he won them 
himself at the point of the sword ; but a fragment of an old chronicle, inserted 
in the Hebrew Scriptures, speaks distinctly of another Elamite, who made war 
in person almost up to the Egyptian frontier.® This is the Kudur-lagamar 

* Cf. what has been said in regard to Umliyash on p. 43 of the present work. 

= See remarks on this title and its probable meaning on p. 37 of the present work. 

^ We know that to Herodotus (t. 55) Susa was the city of Memnon, and that Strabo (xv. 3, § 2, 
p. 728) attributes its foundation to Tithonus, father of Memnon. According to Oppert (Les Inscriptiont 
ea langtie susimne, Essai d^inferpr^Hon, in the M^moires du Congres international des Orientalisies 
a Paris, vol. ii. p. 179) the word Memnon is the equivalent of the Susian Umman-anin, “ the house 
of the king:” Weissbach {AnzaniscJte Inschri/fen, p. 136) declares that “anin” does not mean king, 
and contradicts Opperfs view, though he does not venture to suggest a new explanation of the name. 

* In regard to Kudur-nakhunta, see what has been said above on pp. 36, 37 of the present work. 

= Gen. xiv. From the outset Assyriologists have never doubted the historical accuracy of this 
chapter, and they have connected the facts which it contains with those which seem to be revealed 
by the Assyrian monuments. Xhe two Bawlinsons (The Five Great Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern 
Wotdd, voL i. p. 61, et seq.) intercalate Kudur-lagamar between Kudur-nakhrmta and Kudur-mabug, 
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(Chedorlaomer) who helped Eimsia against Khammurabi, but was unable to 
prevent his overthrow. In the thirteenth year of his reign over the East, the 
cities of the Dead Sea — Sodom, Gomorrah, Adamah, Zeboim, and Bela — revolted 
against him ; he immediately convoked his great vassals, Amraphel of Chaldaea, 
Arioch of Ellasar,^ Tida'lo the Guti, and marched with them to the confines of 
his dominions. Tradition has invested many of the tribes then inhabiting 
Southern Syria with semi-mythical names and attributes. They are represented 
as being giants — Eephaim ; men of prodigious strength — Zuzim ; as having 
a buzzing and indistinct m ann er of speech — Zamzummim ; as formidable 
monsters ^ — ^Emim or Anakim, before whom other nations appeared as grass- 
hoppers as the Horim who were encamped on the confines of the Sinaitic desert, 
and as the Amalekites who ranged over the mountains to the west of the Dead 
Sea. Kudur-lagamar defeated them one after another — the Eephaim near to 
Ashtaroth-Kamaim, the Zuzim near Ham,^ the Emim at Shaveh-Kiriathaim, 
and the Honm on the spurs of Mount Seir as far as El-Paran ; then retracing 
his footsteps, he entered the country of the Amalekites by way of En-mish- 

and Oppert places him about the same period (Hiitoire des empires de Chaldee et d’Assyrie d'apres 
les monuments, pp. 10, 11). Fr. Lenormant regards him as one of the successors of Kudur-mabug, 
possibly his immediate successor (La Langue primitive de la Chaldee et les idiomes touraniens, 
pp. 375, 376). G. Smith does not hesitate to declare positively that the Kudur-mabug and Kndur- 
nakhunta of the inscriptions are one and the same with the Kudur-lagamar (Chedor-laomer) of the 
Bible (Egyptian Campaign of Esarhaddon, in the Zeitschrift fur Mgyptische Sprache, 1868, vol. i. 
p. 116). Finally, Schrader, while he repudiates Smith’s view, agrees in the main fact with the other 
Assyriologists (Die Keilinschriften und das alte Testament, 2nd edit., pp. 136, 137). We find the 
same view, with but slight modification, in Delitzsch-Murdter (Geschichte Babyloniens und Assyriens, 
p. 83, note), in Ed. Meyer (Geschichte des Alterthums, voL i. pp. 165, 166), and in Hommel (Geschichte 
Babyloniens und Assyriens, p. 363, et seq.). On the other hand, the majority of modern Biblical 
critics have absolutely refused to credit the story in Genesis, e.g. Reuss (L’Histoire Saint et la Lot, 
voL i. pp. 345-350), Noldeke (Untersuchungen zur Kritih des Alte Testament, p. 156, et seq.), Tieie 
(Babylonisch-Assyrische Geschichte, pp. 123, 124), Winckler (Geschichte Babyloniens und Assyrien^ 
p. 48, where Kudur-lagamar is not noticed at all). Sayce (The Higher Criticism, etc., 3rd edit., 
pp. 160-169) thinks that the Bible story rests on an historic basis, and his view is strongly confirmed 
by Pinches’ discovery of a Chaldasan document which mentions Kudur-lagamar and two of his allies 
(Hommel, Aus der Babylonische AUertumskunde, in Die Aula, 1895, vol. i. p. 552 ; Sayce, Recent Dis- 
coveries in Babylonian and Egyptian History, in the Academy, Sept. 7, 1895, p. 189, and Patriarchal 
Palestine, pp. v., vi., 64-76). The Hebrew historiographer reproduced an authentic fact from the 
chrouiclei of Babylon, and connected it with one of the events in the life of Abraham. The very 
late date generally assigned to Gen. xiv. in no way diminishes the intrinsic probability of the facts 
narrated by the Chaldman document which is preserved' to us in the pages of the Hebrew book. 

* Ellasar has been identified with Larsa since the researches of Rawlinson and Norris (Fr. 
Deutzsch, Wo lag das Parodies i p. 224; Schrader, Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament. 
2nd edit., pp. 135, 136) ; the Goim, over whom Tidal was king, with the Guti (Schrader, Die 
Keilinschriften, p. 137). 

* Sayce, The Higher Criticism and the Verdict of the Monuments, 3rd edit., pp. 160, 161, considers 
Zuzim and Zamzummim to be two readings of the same word Zamzum, written in cuneiform characters 
on the original document. The sounds represented, in the Hebrew alphabet, by the letters m and ic, 
are expressed in the Chaldsean syllabary by the same character, and a Hebrew or Babylonian scribe, 
who had no other means of telling the true pronunciation of a race-name mentioned in the story of 
this campaign, would have been quite as much at a loss as any modem scholar to say whether he ought 
to transcribe theword as Z-m-z-morasZ-tr-z-ic; some scribes read it Zuzim,oi\xerB pxderce A. Zamzummim. 

“ Numb, xiii 33. 

* In Dent. ii. 20 it is stated that the Zamzummim lived in the country of Ammon. Sayce points out 
that we often find the variant Am for the character usually read Ham oxKham — the name Khammurabi, 
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pat, and pillaged the Amorites of Hazazon-Tamar. In the mean time, the 
kings of the fire towns had concentrated their troops in the vale of Siddim, 
and were there resolutely awaiting Kudur-lagamar. They were, however, 
completely routed, some of the fugitives being swallowed up in the pits of 
bitumen with which the soil abounded, while others with difSculty reached 
the mountains. Kudur-lagamar sacked Sodom and Gomorrah, re-established 
his dominion on all sides, and returned laden with booty, Hebrew tradition adding 
that he was overtaken near the sources of the Jordan by the patriarch Abraham.^ 
After his victory over Kudur-lagamar, Khammurabi assumed the title of 
King of Martu,^ which we find still borne by Ammisatana sixty years later.® 
We see repeated here almost exactly what took place in Ethiopia at the time 
of its conquest by Egypt : merchants had prepared the way for military occu- 
pation, and the civilization of Babylon had taken hold on the people long before 
its kings had become suflSciently powerful to claim them as vassals. The 
empire may be said to have been virtually established from the day when the 
states of the Middle and Lower Euphrates formed but one kingdom in 
the hands of a single ruler. We must not, however, imagine it to have been 
a compact territory, divided into provinces under military occupation, ruled by 
a uniform code of laws and statutes, and administered throughout by functionaries 
of various grades, who received their orders from Babylon or Susa, according 
as the chances of war favoured the ascendancy of Chaldsea or Elam. It was in 


for instance, is often found written Ammurabi (of. p. 15, n. 5, of the present work) ; the Ham in the 
narrative of Genesis would, therefore, be identical with the land of Ammon in Deuteronomy, and the 
difference between the spelling of the two would be due to the fact that the document reproduced in 
the XIV* chapter of Genesis had been originally copied from a cuneiform tablet in which the name 
of the place was expressed by the sign Ham-Am (Satce, The Higher Criticism, 3rd edit., pp. 160, 161). 

' An attempt has been made to identify the three vassals of Kudur-lagamar with kings mentioned 
on the Chaldsean monuments. Tidcal, or, if we adopt the Septuagint variant, Thorgal, has been 
considered by some as the bearer of a Sumerian name, Tur-gal = “ great chief,” “ great son ” (Oppekt, 
Histoire des Empires de Chaldii, p. 11), while others put him on one side as not having been a Baby- 
lonian (Halkvt, Becherehes Bibliques, p. 2.54, and Notes SumHiennes, in the Bevue S&nitique, vol. ii. 
pp. 278-280) ; Pinches, Sayce, and Hommel identify him with Tndkbula, an ally of Kudur-lagamar 
against Khammurabi (Hommel, Aus der Babylonischen Altertumskunde, in Die Aula, 1895, vol. i. 
p. 552; Sayce, Becent Discoveries, in the Academy, Sept. 7, 1895, p. 189, and Patriarchal Palestine, p. 70). 
Arioch is Kimaku, Eri-Aku (cf. p. 29, n. 2, of the present work, and Fb. Lenobmant, La Langue primi- 
tive de la Chaldde, pp. 378, 379 ; Schkadeb, Die' Eeilinschri/ten, 2nd edit., pp. 135, 136 ; Hommel, 
Die Semitische Vdlher, p. 48 ; Halevy, Becherehes Bibliques, pp. 253, 254, and Notes Sumdriennes, in 
the Bevue Sdmitique, vol. ii. pp. 272-276). Schrader was the first to suggest that Amraphel was 
really Khammurabi {Die Keilinschriftliche Babylonische Kdnigsliste, pp. 22-27), and emended the 
Amraphel of the biblical text into Amraphi or Amrabi, in order to support this identification. 
Halevy, while on the whole accepting this theory, derives the name from the pronunciation Kim- 
tarapashtum or Kimtarapaltnm, which he attributes to the name generally read Khammurabi 
{Becherehes Bibliques, pp. 254-258, 303-315), and in this he is partly supported by Hommel, who 
reads “ Khammurapaltu ” {Assyriological Notes, in the Proceedings of Soc. of Bibl. Arch., vol. xvi. p. 212). 

’ It is, indeed, the sole title which he attributes to himself on a stone tablet now in the British 
Museum ; cf. Winckleb, Altorientalische Forschungen, pp. 145, 146. 

’ In an inscription by this prince, copied probably about the time of Nabonidus by the scribe 
Belushallim, he is called “king of the vast land of Martu” (Pimobes, Text of Ammisatana, King of 
Babylon, from about 2115 to 2090 B.G., in the Becords of the Past, 2nd series, vol. v. pp. 102-105). 

E 
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reality a motley assemblage of tribes and principalities, whose sole bond of union 
was subjection to a common yoke. They were under obligation to pay tribute, 
and furnish military contingents and show other external marks of obedience, but 
their particular constitution, customs, and religion were alike respected : they 
had to purchase, at the cost of a periodical ransom, the right to live in their 
own country after their own fashion, and the head of the empire forbore all 
interference in their affairs, except in cases where their internecine quarrels 
and dissensions threatened the security of his suzerainty. Their subordination 
lasted as best it could, sometimes for a year or for ten years, at the end of which 
period they would neglect the obligations of their vassalage, or openly refuse 
to fulfil them : a revolt would then break out at one point or another, and it 
was necessary to suppress it without delay to prevent the bad example from 
spreading far and wide.^ The empire was maintained by perpetual re-conquests, 
and its extent varied with the energy shown by its chiefs, or with the resources 
which were for the moment available. 

Separated from the confines of the empire by only a narrow isthmus, Egypt 
loomed on the horizon, and appeared to beckon to her rival. Her natural 
fertility, the industry of her inhabitants, the stores of gold and perfumes which 
she received from the heart of Ethiopia, were well known by the passage to 
and fro of her caravans, and the recollection of her treasures must have fre- 
quently provoked the envy of Asiatic courts.® Egypt had, however, strangely 
declined from her former greatness, and the line of princes who governed her had 
little, in common with the Pharaohs who had rendered her name so formidable 
under the XH**' dynasty. She was now under the rule of the Xoites, whose 
influence was probably confined to the Delta, and extended merely in name 
over the Said and Nubia.® The feudal lords, ever ready to reassert their 

' Cf. the accouut of the rcTolt of the kings of the valley of Siddim against Endar-lagamar 
(pp. 48, 49 of the present work), which, if not absolntely accurate in every detail, gives nevertheless 
a very clear idea of what the Elamite or Chaldsean rule meant in these early epochs; we shall come 
upon the same state of things later on at the time of the Egyptian conquest. 

* As we proceed, we shall continually meet indications, in letters written by Asiatic princes, of 
the existence of this idea that Egypt was a kind of El Dorado where gold was as plentiful as dust 
upon the high-road (Pelathre, Mariagei princiers en Egypte, in the Rev. de$ Qneet. M«t.,vol. 1. p. 231). 

• See what is said concerning the Xoites in Maspebo, Dawn of Civilization, pp. 533, 53 1. I may 
recall the fact that Lepsius placed the Hyksos invasion first at the end of the XII® dynasty and 
then at the beginning of the XIII“‘ {Kdnfgsbuch der Allen Mgypter, p. 21, et seq.), and that his 
theory, at first adopted by Bunsen (^MgypUne Stelle in der Weitgeschichte, vol. iii. p. 9, et seq.), by 
Lieblein {Xgypt. Chron., pp. 62-76, and Becherehez $ur la Ghron. Egypt., pp. 84-135), was vigorously 
contested by E. de Bouge' {Examen de VOuvrage de M. de Rumen, ii. pp. 35-59). It has gradually 
been abandoned by most Egyptologists, and finally by Naville (Bidmstig, pp. 15, 16). The history 
of the Hyksos has been dealt with by Cbabas {Le> Paeteurs en Egypte, 1868) in a special monograph, 
then by Padre Cesare di Cara ( Gli Hyksoe di Egitto, 1889), who collected with much care and discussed 
at great length all the references to them contained in the texts of ancient writers and in all the 
Egyptian documents: finally, Naville devotes a chapter in his Bubastis, pp. 16-29, to the history of 
the shepherd kings. Here, as in the preceding pages, the materials are so scanty that we are obliged 
to fell back on conjecture in endeavouring to interpret them and to work out the elements of a 
connected narrative ; from the various hypotheses I have chosen those wfiich appeared to be the 
simplest and best adapted to the scope of my work. 
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independence as soon as the central power waned, shared between them the 
possession of the Nile valley below Memphis : the princes of Thebes, who were 
probably descendants of Usirtasen, owned the largest fiefdom, and though some 
slight scruple may have prevented them from donning the pschent or placing 
their names within a cartouche, they assumed notwithstanding the plenitude 
of royal power. A favourable opportunity was therefore offered to an invader, 
and .the Ohaldseans might have attacked with impunity a people thus divided 
among themselves.^ They stopped short, however, at the southern frontier 
of Syria, or if they pushed further forward, it was without any important 
result: distance from head-quarters, or possibly reiterated attacks of the 
Elamites, prevented them from placing in the field an adequate force for such 
a momentous undertaking. What they had not dared to venture, others more 
audacious were to accomplish. At this juncture, so runs the Egyptian record, 
“ there came to us a king named Timaios.^ Under this king, then, I know not 
wherefore, the god caused to blow upon ns a baleful wind, and in the face of 
all probability bands from the East, people of ignoble race, came upon us 
unawares, attacked the country, and subdued it easily and without fighting.” ® 
It is possible that they owed this rapid victory to the presence in their armies 
of a factor hitherto unknown to the African — the war-chariot —and before the 
horse and his driver the Egyptians gave way in a body.^ The invaders appeared 

' The theory that the divisions of Egypt, under the XIV**" dynasty, and the discords between its 
feudatory princes, were one of the main causes of the success of the Shepherds (Maspeeo, Histoire 
Anetenne des Peuplet de VOrient, 4th edit., p. 162), is now admitted to be correct, amongst others, by 
Ed. Meteb, Geschichte Mgyptem, p. 201, et seq., and by Naville, Buhattig, pp. 19, 20. 

* Fruin emended Tiplv Ti/iaios in the text of Manetho into 'ApevfpaTos or ’Aneve/irts {Manethonis 

SG/ennytx Seliq., pp. 53-55), and Lepsins first identified this new Amenemes with the last Pharaoh 
of the XIP*' dynasty, Amenemhait IV., then with the third king of the XIIP'’, Ba-Amenemhait 
(_Kdnigsbuch, p. 24). Bunsen (JEgyptens Stelle, vol. iiL p. 42, note 5) suggests the emendatiou 
'xpomrCftaios as the sole object of this is to identify the name of the king defeated by the shepherds 
with that of 'ApovSdpTaios, mentioned by Eratosthenes, I do not think it worth accepting. We know 
too little of Manetho’s style to be able to decide a priori whether the phrase v/Av 

Ti/utior Sropa is or is not in harmony with his manner of narrating historical facts ; the phrase is 
correct, and that should be enough to deter us from altering it, at any rate in our present stage of 
knowledge. 

* Maitetho, in Mceleb-Didot, Fragmenta HUtorieorura Grsecorum, voL ii p. 566. The apparent 
contradiction between the terms in which Manetho explains the conquest of Egypt, paSlas apaxvri 
TouTTij' Kara Kpiros eiKov, has been noticed and explained by Fredt, ManethonU Sebennytx Beliquix, 
p. 59 : Padre di Cara (fili Eyhidg o Be Pastori di Egitto, p. 293, et seq.) sees in it a proof that the 
Hyksfis had not been guilty of the atrocities of which the Egyptians accused them. 

* The horse was unknown, or at any rate had not been employed in Egypt prior to the invasion 
(cf. Maspebo, Davm of Cimlizaiion, p. 32, note 2); we find it, however, in general use immediately 
after the expulsion of the Shepherds, see the tomb of Pihiri (Champolliok, Monumentg de VEgypte et 
de la Nubie, pi. cxlv. 1, and vol. i. p. 268 ; Eosellini, Monumenti Cinli, pi. cxvi. 5, voL iii. pp. 238- 
240; Lepsius, Denkmaler, iii. 10 a*“). Moreover, all historians agree in admitting that it was 
introduced into the country under the rule of the Shepherds (Prisse d’ Avenues, Dee Chevaux chez 
lee Aneiene Fgyptiem,in Perron, Le Na^^ri, voL i. pp. 128-135; Fb. Lenobmant, Lee Premise 
Civilieations, vol. i. pp. 299-305; Pietbement, ies Cbevaux done leetempeanUhietoriqaeeet bietoriquee, 
p. 459, et seq.; Ed. Meter, Qeechichte Mgyptene, pp. 210, 211). The use of the war-chariot in 
Chaldtea at an epoch prior to the Hyksds invasion, is proved by a fragment of the Vulture Stele (cf. 
Maspeeo, Dawn of Civilization, pp. 606, 607, 722) ; it is, therefore, natural to suppose that the Hyksos 
used the chariot in war, and that the rapidity of their conquest was due to it. 
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as a cloud of locusts on the banks of the Nile. Towns and temples were alike 
pillaged, burnt, and ruined they massacred all they could of the male popula- 
tion, reduced to slavery those of the women and children whose lives they spared, 
and then proclaimed as king Salatis, one of their chiefs.^ He established a 
semblance of regular government, chose Memphis as his capital, and imposed 
a tax upon the vanquished.® Two perils, however, immediately threatened the 
security of his triumph : in the south the Theban lords, taking matters into 
their own hands after the downfall of the Xoites, refused the oath of allegiance 
to Salatis, and organised an obstinate resistance ; ® in the north he had to take 
measures to protect himself against an attack of the Chaldseans or of the 
Elamites who were oppressing Chaldaea.'^ From the natives of the Delta, who 
were temporarily paralysed by their reverses, he had, for the moment, little to 
fear : restricting himself, therefore, to establishing forts at the strategic points in 
the Nile valley in order to keep the Thebans in check, he led the main body 
of his troops to the frontier on the isthmus. Pacific immigrations had already 
introduced Asiatic settlers into the Delta, and thus prepared the way for 
securing the supremacy of the new rulers : in the midst of these strangers, and 
on the ruins of the ancient town of H&warit-Avaris,® in the Sethroite nome — 

* The name Salatis (var. Saites) seems to be derived from a Semitic word, ShalIt = “ the 
chief,” “ the governor ; ” this was the title which Joseph received when Pharaoh gave him authority 
over the whole of Egypt ((Jen. xli. 43). Salatis may not, therefore, have been the real name of the 
first Hyksos ting, but his title, which the Egyptians misunderstood, and from which they evolved a 
proper name ; Uhlemann has, indeed, deduced from this that Manetho, being familiar with the 
passage referring to Joseph, had forged the name of Salatis {Igraeliten und Hykiog in JEgypten, p. 76). 
Ebers imagined that he could decipher the Egyptian form of this prince’s name on the Colossus of 
Tell-Mokdam (.Mgypten und die Bucher Moses, p. 202 ; cf. Ed. Meter, Set-Tgphon, p. 56 ; Laxjth, Aus 
.^gyptens Vorzeit, p. 229), where Naville has since read with certainty the name of a Pharaoh\of the 
XIII"* and XIV“' dynasties, Nahsirt (i« Boi Nehasi,m the Beeueil de Travaux, vol. xv. pp. 97-1Wl). 

* Masetho, in MuiiEB-DiDOT, Fragmenta Historicorum Grseeorum, voL ii. pp. 566, 567. 

* The text of Manetho speaks of taxes which he imposed on the high and low lands, riv re &va 
Kal Kira x‘ip<u', which would seem to include the Thebaid in tlie kingdom ; it is, however, stated in 
the next few pages that the successors of Salatis waged an incessant war against the Egyptians, 
which can only refer to hostilities against the Thebans. We are forced, therefore, to admit, either 
that Manetho took the title of lord of the high and low lands which belonged to Salatis, literally, or 
that the Thebans, after submitting at first, subsequently refused to pay tribute, thus provoking a war. 

‘ Manetho here speaks of Assyrians ; this is an error which is to be explained by the imperfect 
state of historical knowledge in Greece at the time of the Macedonian supremacy. We need not 
for this reason be led to cast doubt upon the historic value of the narrative (Wiedemann, ^gypiische 
Gesehiehte, p. 298) : we must remember the suzerainty which the kings of Babylon exercised over 
Syria (cf. p. 47, et seq., of the present work), and read Chaldseans where Manetho has written Assyrians. 
In Herodotus “ Assyria ” is the regular term for “ Babylonia,” and Babylonia is called “ the land of 
the Assyrians ” (ii. 193). 

* The manuscripts of Josephus placed this town in the Saite nome ; this error of a copyist is easily 
corrected from the royal lists, where the Sethro'ite nome is indicated (Manetho, in Mullee-Didot, 
Frag. Hist. Grsec., vol. ii. p. 567). The first commentators on Manetho placed Avaris on the site of 
Pelusium (Mabsham, Can. Ghron., Lipsiae, 1676, pp. 107, 108; Zoega, De Origins Obelise., pp. 577, 
578), relying on the fact that Chaaremon {Fragm. 1, in Muller-Didot, Frag., vol, iiL p. 495) names 
Pelusium as the town which Manetho and Ptolemy of Mendes {Fragm. 1, in MClleb-Didot, Frag., 
vol. iv. p. 485) call Avaris. Larcher identified it with Heroopolis, and Champollion {L'Egypte sous 
les Pharaons, vol. ii. pp. 87-92) endeavoured to support this view by evidence derived from Egyptian 
mythology; finally Lepsins connected Avaris with the name of the Hebrews, and tried to make out 
that it had been occupied by that people during their sojourn in Egypt {Chron. der .Egypter, p. 341). 
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a place connected by tradition with the myth of Osiris and Typhon — Salatis 
constructed an immense entrenched camp, capable of sheltering two hundred 
and forty thousand men. He visited it yearly to witness the military man- 
oeuvres, to pay his soldiers, and to preside over the distribution of rations. This 
permanent garrison protected him from a Chaldsean invasion, a not unlikely 
event as long as Syria remained under the supremacy of the Babylonian kings ; 
it furnished his successors also with an inexhaustible supply of trained soldiers, 
thus enabling them to complete the conquest of Lower Egypt. Tears elapsed 
before the princes of the south would declare themselves vanquished, and five 
kings — Bnon, Apachnas, Apophis I., lannas, and Asses — passed their lifetime 
“ in a perpetual warfare, desirous of tearing up Egypt to the very root.” ^ These 
Theban kings, who were continually under arms against the barbarians, were sub- 
sequently classed in a dynasty by themselves, the XV^*' of Manetho, but they at 
last succumbed to the invader, and Asses became master of the entire country. 
His successors in their turn formed a dynasty, the XVI^**, the few remaining 
monuments of which are found scattered over the length and breadth of the 
valley from the shores of the Mediterranean to the rocks of the first cataract.^ 
The Egyptians who witnessed the advent of this Asiatic people called 

The hieroglyphic name for the town of Tanis was added by Champollion (Diet. Hi^r., p. 116); then 
E. de Bouge read it as “Z&n,” which seemed to confirm the assimilation theory ; then the same 
scholar discovered the true reading, Haw§,rtt, and at once proposed to recognise in this name the 
original of Avaris, while still continuing to identify the site with that of Tanis (Summary of a 
lecture : see the Athgnmum Franfais, 1851, p. 532). This conjecture found general acceptance, but 
doubts were expressed in regard to the identity of the two cities, and it was rightly pointed out that 
in the text of Manetho Avaris is described as an entrenched camp. Lepsius, returning to the old 
theory, proposed to look for the site in the environs of Pelusium (ESnigsbuch.'p. 46, note 1), and was 
not long in locating it among the ruins of Tell-H§r, the name of which city would probably be, 
derived from that of Hawaret (Entdeckung einet bilingues Dekretes, in the Zeitschri/t, 1866, pp. 31, 32). 
Ebers (Dutch Gosen, etc., pp. 73, 74) recognised evehPelusium, and consequently Avaris, in Tell-Her. 
This hypothesis, approved by Chabas (Les Pasteurs en ^ypte, p. 42), does not seem to be in favour 
at present; the only person who appears to support it is Padre di Cara (GU Hyksos, p. 332, et seq.). 
Hawartt is placed either at Tanis (Bbugscb, Beitrage uher Tanis, in the Zeitschriff, 1872, pp. 19, 20, 
Diet, gibg., pp. 143, 144), or in the neighbourhood of Daphn» (Ed. Meyeb, Gesch. Aiggptens, p. 207), 
or at Migdol Tell-es-Semht (Bbugsch, Die Mgyptologie, p. 36). 

• None of these five kings have left monuments which can be identified with certainty, unless, 
indeed, we agree with Naville in supposing that Khiani (cf. pp. 59, 60 of the present work) represents 
Annas or lannas (Bubastis, pp. 23-26). De'veria (Lettre a M. Auguste Mariette, etc., in the Revue AreMol-t 
1861, voL iv. pp. 253-256) thought he could recognise three of them — Bnon, Apakhnas, and Apophis — 
in the three half-effaced names on fragment No. 1 12 of the royal canon at Turin (Lepsius, Auswahl, etc., 
pi. viii.) : he connected fragment No. 150, on which he made out the name of the god Sit, with the same 
series. His hypothesis was accepted by Pleyte (La Religion des Pri-Israelites, p. 35), and Lauth, who 
had made the same suggestion almost simultaneously with Deveria, added to the two fragments 112- 
150 fragment 144, on which he thought he could decipher traces of the name Salatis (Manetho und der 
Tutiner EAnigspapyrus, p. 247) ; the theory is now only accepted with large reserves. Lauth had also 
found the name of Bnon on the Sallier Papyrus, No. 1, pi. ii. 1. 7, but Erman proved that in this passage 
the correct reading was AH = ‘'sovereign," and not a proper name at all (Yaria, in the Zeitsehrift, 
.1877, p. 37). Finally, Erman, in the same article in which he pointed out Lauth’s mistake, proposed 
to recognise Apakhnas in the Sit-apahiti Nubtti of the stele of the year 400 (Ibid., p. 37) ; it appears 
to me, however, that this refers not to a mortal king, but to the god Sit, described by his ethnical 
title Nnbiti, the man of Ombos, and considered as king of the divine dynasties. 

* Monuments of Snsimiri Elhiani and of Ansirri Apopi II. at Gebelein, in Dabbsst, Notes el 
Bemarques, §§ xxi., Ixxxviii., in the Becueil de Travaux, vol. xiv. p. 26 ; ivi. p. 42. 
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them by the general term Amuu, Asiatics/ or Monatiu, the men ot‘ the desert/ 
They had already given the Bedouin the opprobrious epithet of Shahsu — 
pillagers or robbers — which aptly described them ; ^ and they subsequently 
applied the same name to the intruders — Hiq Shahsh — from which the Greeks 
derived their word Hyksos, or Hykonssos, for this people.* But we are without 
any clue as to their real name, language, or origin. The writers of elftaainal 
times were unable to come to an agreement on these questions : some con- 
founded the Hyksos with the Phoenicians, others regarded them as Arabs.® 

* Golenischbfp, Notice tur un texte de Stdbl-Antar, in the Becueil, vol. iii. pp. 2, 3, and vol. vii. 
pi. i. 1. 37. Ed. Meyer thinks that these princes extended their mle over a part of Syria; he points out 
in this connection, though he admits the hypothesis to be a bold one, the identity of date established by 
the Jewish chronicler {Numb. xiii. 22) for the foundations of Tanis and Hebron (Geech. Mgypt., p. 210). 

* The meaning of the term Moniti was discovered by E. de Eouge, who translated it Shepherd, 
and applied it to the Hyksos (Examen de VOuvrage de M. de Bunsen, vol. iL pp. 41, 42 ; Me'oi. tur 
VInscrip. d" Ahmet, p. 171) ; from thence it passed into the works of all the Egyptologists who con- 
cerned themselves with this question (Bbugsch, .S!gypt. Stud., vol. ii. pp. 19, 20, and Gesch. Mgy^., 
pp. 217, 218 : Chabas, Melanges Egyptolog., 1st series, pp. 33-35, and Les Pasteurs en Egypte, pp. 24, 
25), but Shepherd has not been universally accepted as the meaning of the word. It is generally agreed 
that it was a generic term, indicating the races with which their conquerors were supposed to be con- 
nected, and not the particular term of which Manetho’s word Tloipeves would be the literal translation. 

* The name seems, in fact, to be derived from a word which meant “to rob,” “to pillage.” The 
name Shausu, Shosu, was not used by the Egyptians to indicate a particular race. It was used of 
aU Bedouins, and in general of all the marauding tribes who infested the desert or the mountains. 
The Shausu most frequently referred to on the monuments are those from the desert between Egypt 
and Syria, but there is a reference, in the time of Bamses II., to those from the Lebanon and the 
valley of Orontes. Erall finds an allusion to them in a word (Shotim') in Judges ii. 14, which is 
generally translated by a generic expression, “the spoilers” (_Studien zur Gesehichte des Alien 
^gyptens IL, aus demotisehen Urkunden, p. 69). 

* Manetho (Muixeb-Didot, Frag. Hist. Grsec., vol. ii. p. 567) declares that the people were 
called Hyksos, from Hyk, which means “king” in the sacred language, and s6s, which means 
“ shepherd” in the popular language. As a matter of fact, the word Hyku means “ prince” in the 
classical language of Egypt, or, as Manetho styles it, the sacred language, i.e. in the idiom of tlie 
old religions, historical, and literary texts, which in later ages the populace no longer understood. 
Shos, on the contrary, belongs to the spoken language of the later time, and does not occur in the 
ancient inscriptions, so that Manetho’s explanation is valueless; there is but one material fact to be 
retained from his evidence, and that is the name Hyk^Shds or Hyhu’Shos given by its inventors to 
the alien kings. Champolliou {Lettres a M. de Blacas, relatiees au MusCe Boyal de Turin, 1"’ Lettre, 
p. 57) and Rosellini (Monumenti Storici,Yo\. i. pp. 175-178) were the first to identify these Shoe with 
the Shafisfi whom they found represented on the monuments, and their opinion, adopted by some 
(Bbcgsch, flisfotVe d^Egypte,p. 77, and Gesehichte JEgyptens,p. 216; yfrensMAJm, ^gyptisehe Ge- 
schiehte, pp. 288, 289; Ed. Meyeb, Gesehichte JEgyptens, p. 205), contested by others (Chabas, 
Melanges Egyptologiques, 1st series, p. 33, and Voyage d’un Egyptien, p. 116), seems to me an ex- 
tremely plausible one : the Egyptians, at a given moment, bestowed the generic name of Shafisfi on 
these strangers, just as they had given those of Amufi and Mon&tift. The texts or writers from whom 
Manetho drew his information evidently mentioned certain kings hyqu-Shafisft ; other passages, or 
the same passages wrongly interpreted, were applied to the race, and were rendered hpku-Shahsil = 

“ the prisoners taken from the Shaftsft,” a substantive derived from the root haka = “ to take ” being 
substituted for the noun ftjqu = “ prince.” Josephus {Contra Apionem, i. 14) declares, on the 
authority of Manetho, that some manuscripts actually suggested this derivation — a fact which is easily 
explained by the custom of the Egyptian record offices (Kbaix, Stud, zur Geteh. der Alien Mgyptens 
IL, aus demot JJrk., p. 69). I may mention, in passing, that Mariette {Exlrait d’un Mdmoire intituld: 
Questions relatives aux nouvelles f outlies afaire en Egypte, p. 41) recognised in the element “S6s” 
an Egyptian word thds = “soldiers,” and in the name of King Mirmashkft, which he read Mlrshfisfi, 
an equivalent of the title Hyq-Shosft (cf. Maspebo, Hqwn of Civilization, pp. 531-533, in regard 
to Mim^bfitt). i 

* Manetho (Mhixeb-Bidot, -Frag. Hitt. Grsec., TfA. ii. 
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Modern scholars have put forward at least a dozen contradictory hypotheses 
on the matter. The Hyksos have been asserted to have been Canaanites,^ 
Elamites,® Hittites,® Accadians, Scythians.* The last opinion found great 
favour with the learned, as long as they could believe that the sphinxes dis- 
covered by Mariette represented Apophis or one of his predecessors. As a 
matter of fact, these monuments present all the characteristics of the Mongoloid 
type of countenance — the small and slightly oblique eyes, the arched but some- 
what flattened nose, the pronounced cheek-bones and well-covered jaw, the 
salient chin and full lips slightly depressed at the corners.® These peculiarities 
are also observed in the three heads found at Damauhur,® in the colossal 
torso dug up at Mit-Fares in the Fayum,’ in the twin figures of the Nile 
removed to the Bulaq Museum from Tanis,® and upon the remains of a 
statue in the collection at the Villa Ludovisi in Eome.® The same foreign 

but he adds that certain writers thought them to he Arabs : rtvis Se Keyovaiv avTovs "'Apa^as chat. 
Brugsch favours this latter view (GeacMehte JEgyptena, pp. 214-217), but the Arab legend of a 
conquest of Egypt by Sheddad and the Adites is of recent origin, and was inspired by traditions in 
regard to the Hyksos current during the Byzantine epoch; we cannot, therefore, allow it to influence 
us (WiEDEMAiw, .SIgyptische Oeachiehte, p. 288). We must wait before expressing a definite opinion 
in regard to the facts which Glaser believes he has obtained from the Minaean inscriptions which 
date from the time of the Hyksos. 

* The theory of the Cananaso-Kushite origin has been defended by Lepsius (Nuh. Cham. Einleitung, 
pp. cxiii.-cxv.) and by Maspero (Hiat. Ana. dea Peuplea de I Orient, 4th edit, pp. 161, 162), who 
base their argument on the tradition that the Phoenicians came from the shores of the Erythrsean 
Sea (cf. infra, pp. 62-64), and on the Phoenician origin attributed to the Shepherd kings by one of 
Manetho’s authorities ; cf. Ed. Meteb, Geach. Mgypt., p. 206, and G. Steindorff, Zur Geaehiehte der 
Bykaoa, pp. S-7. 

’ Ed. Meter, Geach. dea Alterth., vol. i. pp. 166, 167 ; he has since rejected this view (Geach. .Egypt., 
p. 206, note 1), which has been taken up again by Wikcklee, Geach. laraela, vol. i. pp. 130, 131. 

’ Mariette, Apergu de VHiatoire dUEgypte, 1824, p. 50, et seq., and Padre Cesabe di Cara, Gli 
Hyhaoa di Egitto, pp. 175-177, and Gli Hethei-Pelaagi, vol. i. pp. 5, 6, who take them to have been 
Semites, while 1. Taylor, Conder, and others, regarding the Hittites as Mongolians or Scythians, 
incline to the theory of a Mongolo-Hittite origin. 

* KosELLnn, Mon. Storiei, vol. i. pp. 173-180, and in onr own time Pb. Eesormant, Frammento 
di Statua di uno de’ Re Pastori di Egitto, p. 15, with, however, considerable reserve, and fully 
admitting a large admixture of Phcenician and Canaanitish elements ; cf. Brugsch, Die Altsegypt. 
Volkertafel, in the Abhandlangen dea 5'"" Intemat. Orient. -Congr. zu Berlin, Afric. Seht. pp. 78, 79. 

‘ Mariette, who was the first to describe these curious monuments, recognised in them all the 
incontestable characteristics of a Semitic type (Lettre a M.le Vicomte de Rouge aar lea fouiUea de 
Tania, pp. 9, 10), and the correctness of his view was, at first, universally admitted (Fb. Lenobmant, 
Manuel de VHiatoire Ancienne dea Peuplea de I’Orient, 3rd edit., vol. L p. 365). Eater on Hamy 
imagined that he could distinguish traces of Mongolian infiuences, and Fr. Lenormant (Lea Premierea 
Civiliaationa, vol. i. p. 207 ; Frammento di atatua di uno de’ Re Paatori di Egitto, pp. 13, 14 ; and 
Hiatoire Ancienne, 9th edit., vol. ii. p. 145), and then Mariette himself (Pietbbmejjt, Lea Ohevaux 
dans lea tempa prghiatoriquea et hiatoriquea, pp. 474, 475) came round to this view ; it has recently 
been supported in England by Flower, and in Germany by Virchow. 

* Vjbet, Notice dea Prineipaux Monumenta expoada au Muade de Gtzeh, p. 45, No. 138. 

' Mariette, Notice dea Prineipaux Monumenta, 1864, p. 64, No. 9, and Monumenta divera, pi. 39a, 
Texte, p. 11 : Maspero, Guide du Viaiteur au Muafe de Bouiaq, No. 109, pp. 65, 66. 

* Mabiette, Deuxieme Lettre a M. le Ticomte de Rouge aur lea/ouillea de Tania, pp. 5-7, pis. v., vi., 
and Notice aur lea Prineipaux Monumenta, 1864^ No. 14, pp. 264, 265. The group really belongs to 
the XXI** dynasty (Maspebo, Archdblogie Egyptienne, p. 217), and in many respects reminds us of 
a number of specimens of Cypriot art. 

* Fb. Lehobhart, Frammento di Statua di uno de' Be Paatori di Egitto (extract from the Bollettino 
Areheologico Conmnale di Soma, 1877, vol. v., 2nd series). 
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type of face is also found to exist among the present inhabitants of the 
villages scattered over the eastern part of the Delta, particularly on the 
shores of Lake Menzaleh, and the conclusion was drawn that these people 
were the direct descendants of the Hyksos.^ This theory was abandoned, 
however, when it was ascertained that the sphinxes of San had been 
carved, many centuries before the invasion, for Amenemhait a king of 
the Xir*^ dynasty. In spite of the facts we possess, the problem therefore 
still remains unsolved, and the origin of the Hyksos is as mysterious as ever. 
We gather, however, that the third millennium before our era was repeatedly 
disturbed by considerable migratory movements. The expeditions far afield of 
Elamite and Chaldaean princes could not have taken place without seriously 
perturbing the regions over which they passed. They must have encountered 
by the way many nomadic or unsettled tribes whom a slight shock would easily 
displace. An impulse once given, it needed but little to accelerate or increase 
the movement : a collision with one horde reacted on its neighbours, who either 
displaced or carried others with them, and the whole multitude, gathering 
momentum as they went, were precipitated in the direction first given.® A 
tradition, picked up by Herodotus on his travels, relates that the Phoenicians 
had originally peopled the eastern and southern shores of the Persian Gulf ; ^ it 
was also said that Indathyrses, a Scythian king, had victoriously scoured the 
whole of Asia, and had penetrated as far as Egypt.® Either of these invasions 
may have been the cause of the Syrian migration. In comparison with the 
meagre information which has come down to us under the form of legends, it 
is provoking to think how much actual fact has been lost, a tithe of which 
would explain the cause of the movement and the mode of its execution. 
The least improbable hypothesis is that which attributes the appearance of 
the Shepherds about the XXIIP'* century B.c., to the arrival in Xaharaim 
of those Xhati who subsequently fought so obstinately against the armies 
both of the Pharaohs and the Ninevite kings. They descended from the 

* Mabiette, Lettre a M. le Vicomte de Rougg sur les fouilleg de Tanis, pp. 10, 11, and Note tur les 
Biahmites et les Baschmourites, in the Melanges d^ Archeologie Bgyptienne et Assyrienne, vol. i. pp. 91-93. 

* Golenischeff, Amenemha 111 et les Sphinx de San, in the Recueil de Travaux, vol. xv. pp. 131- 
136 ; cf. Maspbbo, Davm of Civilization, pp. 502, 503. 

’ The Hyksos invasion has been regarded as a natural result of the Elamite conquest, by Maspero, 
Histoire Ancienne des Pevples de V Orient, 1st edit., p. 173; later by Fr. Lesormant, Frammento di 
un Slatua di uno de’ Be Pastori di Egitto, p. 14, and Histoire Ancienne des Peuples de VOrient, 9th 
edit., vol. ii. pp. 144; by Ed. Meter, Geschiehte des Alterthums, vol. i. pp. 166, 167; by Hommel, 
Geschichte Bahyloniens und Assyriens, pp. 370, 371 ; and by Naviixe, Buhastis, pp. 18, 19, 28, 29. 

* Hebodotds, I. i., VII. Ixxxix. It was to the exodus of this race, in the last analysis, that I 
have attributed the invasion of the shepherds {Histoire ancienne, 4th edit., pp. 161, 162). 

* Megasthkses, fragm. 2, in Mueleb-Didot, Frag. Hist. Grsec., vol. ii. p. 416; of. Stbabo, 
IV. 1, § 6, p. 687, and Abbiands, Indica, v. § 6; Jdstihus, i. 1. A certain number of commen- 
tators are of opinion that the wars attributed to Indathyrses have been confounded with what 
Herodotus tells of the exploits of Madyes (IV. ciii., et seq.), and are nothing more than a distorted 
remembrance of the great Scythian invasion which took place in the latter half of the VIF*' century b.c. 
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mountain region in which the Halys and the Euphrates take their rise, 
and if the bulk of them proceeded no further than the valleys 
of the Taurus and the Amanos, some at least must have pushed 
forward as far as the provinces on the western shores of the Dead 
Sea. The most adventurous among them, reinforced by the Canaanites 
and other tribes who had joined them on their southward course, 
crossed the isthmus of Suez, and finding a people weakened by 
discord, experienced no difficulty in replacing the native dynasties 
by their own barbarian chiefs.^ Both their name and origin were 
doubtless well known to the Egyptians, but the latter nevertheless 
disdained to apply to them any term but that of “ shemau,”^ strangers, 
and in referring to them used the same vague appellations which 
they applied to the Bedouin of the Sinaitic peninsula, — Monatiu, the 
shepherds, or Satiu, the archers. They succeeded in hiding the 
original name of their conquerors so thoroughly, that in the end they 
themselves forgot it, and kept the secret of it from posterity. 

The remembrance of the cruelties with which the invaders sullied 

their conquest lived long after them; it still stirred the anger of 

Manetho after a lapse of twenty centuries.® The victors were known as 

the “ Plagues ” or “ Pests,” ^ and every possible crime and impiety was 

attributed to them. But the brutalities attending the invasion once 

past, the invaders soon lost their barbaritv and became rapidly civi- 

*' palette of 

lized. Those of them stationed in the encampment at Avaris retained a hiksOs 

the military qualities and characteristic energy of their race ; 

the remainder became assimilated to their new compatriots, and were soon 

* Mabiette, Aperfu de VHistoire de I’Eqypte, 1874, pp. 49-54, 172-175, deliberately committed him- 
self to this view, and Padre Cesabe di Caba, Gli Hyksos di Egitto, has written in support of it. At 
the present time, those scholars who admit the Turanian origin of the Hyksos are of opinion that only 
the nucleus of the race, the royal tribe, was composed of Mongols, while the main body consisted of 
elements of all kinds — Canaanitish, or, more generally, Semitic (Natii.lb, Buhastis, pp. 18, 28). 

* The term shamamu, variant of shemau, is applied to them by Queen Hatshopsitu (Golekischbfi', 
Notice mr un texte de Stabl-Anfar, in the Becueil, vol. iii. p. 3) : the same term is employed shortly 
afterwards by Thutmosis Ilf., to indicate the enemies whom he had defeated at Megiddo (Brugsch, 
Becueil de Mon., vol. i. pi. xliii. 1. 1, where the text is defective). 

’ He speaks of them in contemptuous terms as men of ignoble race, HeSponrot t & yteos acyfioi 
(MuLiiEE-DiDOT, Frag. Hist. Grsec., vol. ii. p. 566). 

‘ The epithet Aiti, laiti, laditi, was applied to the Nubians by the writer of the inscription of 
Ahmosi-si-Ablna (1. 21), and to the Shepherds of the Delta by the author of the Saltier Papyrus, 
No. 1, pi. 1, 1. 1. Brngsch explained it as “the rebels,” or “ disturbers ” {.Egypt. Stud., § ii. p. 10), 
and Goodwin translated it “Invaders” {Hier. Pap., in the Camb. Essays, 1858, p. 243); Chabas 
rendered it by “ plague-stricken,” an interpretation which was in closer conformity with its etymo- 
logical meaning {Mel. Egyptolog., 1st series, pp. 35-41), and Groflf pointed out that the malady called 
Ait, or Adit in Egyptian, is the malignant fever still frequently to be met with at the present day 
in the marshy cantons of the Delta, and furnished the proper rendering, which is “The Fever- 
stricken ” {Etudes ArcMolog. ; la Malaria). 

‘ Drawn by Fancher-Gudin, from a photograph by 51. de Mertens. It is the palette of a scribe, 
now in the Berlin Museum, and given by King Apopi IL Ausirri to a scribe named Atu (Eisenlohb, 
An Historical Monument, in the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, 1881, pp. 97, 98). 
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recognisable merely by their long hair, thick beard, and marked features. 
Their sovereigns seem to have realised from the first that it was more to 
their interest to exploit the country than to pillage it ; as, however, none of 
them was competent to understand the intricacies of the treasury, they 

were forced to retain the 



services of the majority 
of the scribes, who had 
managed the public ac- 
counts under the native 
kings.^ Once schooled 
to the new state of afifairs, 
they readily adopted the 
refinements of civilized 
life. The court of the 
Pharaohs, with its pomp 

A HYKSOS PEISOKEB GUIDING THE PLOUGH, AT EL-KAB.* and itS USUSl aSSCmblage 

of oflScials, both great 

and small, was revived around the person of the new sovereign ; ® the titles of 
the Amenemhaits and the Usirtasens, adapted to these “princes of foreign 
lands,” ^ legitimatised them as descendants of Horns and sons of the Sun.® 
They respected the local religions, and went so far as to favour those of the gods 
whose attributes appeared to connect them with some of their own barbarous 
divinities. The chief deity of their worship was Baal, the lord of all,® a cruel and 

‘ The same thing took place on every occasion when Egypt was conquered by an alien race ; the 
Persian Achsemenians and Greeks made use of the native employes, as did the Homans after them; 
and lastly, the Mussulmans, Arabs, and Turks (cf. Ed. Meyeb, Geschichte .^gyptens, pp. 206, 207). 

® Drawn by Faucher- Gudin, from a photograph by Insinger. The Hyksos, whom I think I can 
identify here, is represented among the slaves of Pihiri at El-Kab (Maspebo, Notes ««r guelqaes 
points de Gram., in the Zeitschri/t, 1879, p. 59 ; cf. Ed. Meyeb, Geichichte .Sigyptens, p. 219, note 2) ; 
his is the second figure on the right, holding the hilts of the plough. 

’ The narrative of the Saltier Papyrus, No. 1, shows us the civil and military chiefs collected round 
the Shepherd-king Apopi, and escorting him in the solemn processions in honour of the gods (pi. i. 1. 4), 
They are followed by the scribes and magicians, who give him advice on important occasions (pi. ii. 1. 2). 

* Hiqu Situ : this is the title of Abisha at Beui-Hassan (cf. Maspebo, D. of Civiliz., p. 468), which 
is also assumed by Khiani on several small monuments (of. Petbie, Hist. Scarabs, pi. 25, No. 729) ; 
Steindorflf (Zvr Gesch. der Hyksos, pp. 4, 5) has attempted to connect it with the name of the Hyksos. 

* The preamble of the two or three Shepherd-kings of whom we know anything, contains 
the two cartouches, the special titles, and the names of Horus, which formed part of the title of 
the kings of pure Egyptian race ; thus Apophis IL is proclaimed to be the living Horus, who joins the 
two earths in peace, the good god, Aqnunri, son of the San, Ap6pi, who lives for ever, on the statues of 
Mirmksh^n, which he had appropriated (E. and J. de Eougi^ Inscrip, hidrogl. en Pgypte, pi. Ixxvi., 
where the proper name has been misread), and on the pink granite table of offerings in the Gizeh 
Museum (Mabiettb, Notice des Prineip. Mon., 1876, p. 299, No. 1001, and Mon. divers, pi. 38, 

pp. 10, 11). 

‘ The name of Baal, transcribed Baftlu, is found on that of a certain Peteba&lh, “ the Gift of 
Baal,” who must have flourished in the time of the last shepherd-kings, or rather under the Theban 
kings of the XVII“* dynasty, who were their contemporaries (Lieblxih, Beeherches sur la Ghromdogie 
Egyptienne, pp. 129-132, whose conclnsioiiB have been adopted by Bbugsoh, Gestb. ZEgypt, pp. 238, 239). 
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savage warrior ; his resemblance to Sit, the brother and enemy of Osiris, was 
so marked, that he was identified with the Egyptian deity, with the emphatic 
additional title of Sntkhn, the 
Great Sit.^ He was nsually repre- 
sented as a fully armed warrior, 
wearing a helmet of circular form, 
ornamented with two plumes ; but 
he also borrowed the emblematic 
animal of Sit, the fennec, and the 
winged grifiin which haunted the 
deserts of the Thebaid.^ His 
temples were erected in the cities 
of the Delta, side by side with 
the sanctuaries of the feudal gods, 
both at Bubastis^ and at Tanis.® Tanis, now' made the capital, reopened 
its palaces, and acquired a fresh impetus from the royal presence within 
its walls. Apophis Aqnunri,® one of its kings, dedicated several tables of 
offerings in that city, and engraved his cartouches upon the sphinxes and 
standing colossi of the Pharaohs of the XIP* ** and XIIP® dynasties. He was, 
however, honest enough to leave the inscriptions of his predecessors intact, 
and not to appropriate to himself the credit of works belonging to the 
Amenemhmts or to Mirmashau.'^ Khiani, who is possibly the lannas of 

* Sutikha, Sutkha, are lengthened forms of Shtu, or Situ ; and Chabas, who had at first denied 
the existence of the final khu (MAangea I^gypt., 2nd series, pp. 187-91, and Voyage d’un Egyptien, p. 293), 
afterwards himself supplied the philological arguments which proved the correctness of the reading 
(Leg Pasteurs, p. 35) : he rightly refused, however, to recognise in Sutikhft or Sutkhu — the name 
of the conquerors’ god — a transliteration of the Phcnnician Sydyk, and would only see in it that of the 
nearest Egyptian deity. This view is now accepted as the right one, and Sutkhfi is regarded as the 
indigenous equivalent of the great Asiatic god, elsewhere called Baal, or supreme lord. [Professor 
Petrie found a scarab bearing the cartouche of “ Sutekh ” Apepi I. at Koptos. — T k.] 

* For the aspect of the god Sit, cf. Maspbbo, Dawn of Civilization, pp. 102, 103, 132-135. 

’ Drawn by Faucher-Gudin, from a photograph by E. Brngsch ; cf. Mariette, Monuments divers, 
pi. 38. 

* Fragment of an inscription which states that Apophis raised columns and had a metal door 
made for his god (Naville, Buhastis, pis. 22, 23, pis. xxii. A, xxxv. B, C), i-e. for Sutikhtl. 

* As to the restoration or building of temples at Tanis, cf. Mariette, Lettre a M. le Vicomte de 
Rouge sur ks fouilles de Tanis, p. 8, etseq, ; and Flinders Petrie, Tanis, i. pp. 7, 8, 9, and ii. pp. 16, 33. 

* The cartouche name of this king, wrongly deciphered at first by Mariette {Deuxieme Lettre a 
M. le Vicomte de BougA p. 4) and by E. de Kouge (E. and J. de Rouge, Inscrip. Hierogl. recueillies 
en Egypte, pi. Ixxvi ; Robiou, Leyons deM.de Bougd', in the MAanges d" Arch. Egypt, et Assyrierme, vol. 
ii. p. 283), was afterwards restored to its true form by Mariette himself (Miller-Mariette, Etude 
sur une Inscription greeque, in the Melanges d’Arelkblogie, vol. i. p. 56), and his reading Aqniinri, 
adcqtted by Brugsoh (Geschiehle JEgyptens, p. 824), has since been accepted by all subsequent writers. 
The old reading still reappears in the work of Padre Cesare di Cara {Gli Myhsds di Mgitto, p. 312) side 
by side with the true reading. 

' Table of offerings discovered at Cairo, and brought thither from Heliopolis or Memphis, or 
perhaps from Tanis (Mariette, Monuments divers, pL 38) ; statues and sphinx usurped at Tanis 
itself (Burton, Exeerpta hieroglyphica, pi. 40 ; MARiErTB, Notice des Prineip. Mon., 1876, p. 262, No. 6, 
264, Nos. 11-13) ; sphinx usurped at Tell el-Maskhhtab (Maspero, Sur deux monuments nouveaux 
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Manetho, was not, however, so easily satisfied.^ The 
statue hearing his inscription, of which the lower part 
was discovered by Naville at Bubastis, appears to 
have been really carved for himself or for one of 
hLs contemporaries. It is a work possessing 
no originality, though of very commend- 
able execution, such as would render it 
acceptable to any museum ; the artist 
who conceived it took his inspiration 
with considerable cleverness from the 
best examples turned out by the schools of the Delta under the Sovkhotpus and 
the Noflrhotpus. But a small grey granite lion, also of the reign of Khiani, 
which by a strange fate had found its way to Bagdad, does not raise our estima- 
tion of the modelling of animals in the Hyksos period. It is heavy in form, 
and the muzzle in no way recalls the fine profile of the lions executed by the 
sculptors of earlier times. The pursuit of science and the culture of learning 
appear to have been more successfully perpetuated than the fine arts ; a treatise 
on mathematics, of which a copy has come down to us, would seem to have been 
recopied, if not remodelled, in the twenty-second year of Apophis II. Afisirri.® 

du regne de Bam$h II., pp. 1, 2, where the sphinx is given, though attention is not called to the fact 
that it had been usurped) ; usurped sphiox in the Louvre (Deveeia, Leifre a M. A. Mariette sur 
quelquei mon. relatifs attx Hyq-Sd$, in the Revue Arch., 2nd series, vol. iv., 1861, pp. 260, 261). 

' Naville, Bulmstu, pi. xii., xxxv. A, and pp. 23-26, who reads the name E^yan or Yanra, and 
thinks that this prince must be the Annas or lannas mentioned by Manetho (Muller-Didoi, Frag. 
Hilt Orxc., vol. ii. p. 567) as being one of the six shepherd-kings of the XV*'’ dynasty. Mr.' Petrie 
proposed to read Khian, Khiani, and the fragment discovered at Gebelein confirms this reading 
(D.^ssy, Notee et Bemarquei, in the Becueil, vol. xvi. p. 42, § Ixxxviii.), as well as a certain number of 
cylinders and scarabs (Fl. Pbtbib, Hist. Scarabs, pi. 25). Mr. Petrie prefers to place this Pharaoh in 
the Yni"- dyn^ty (Hiit. o/ Egypt, vol. i. pp. 117-121), and makes him one of the leaders in the 
foreign occupation to which he supposes Egypt to have submitted at that time (as to this point cf 
Maspero, Dawn of avilization, pp. 440, 441); but it is almost certain that he ought to be placed 
among the Hyksos of the XVP" dynasty (Steindobpf, Zur Gesch. der Hyktos, pp. 4, 5). The name 
Khiani, more correctly Khiyani or Kheyani, is connected by Tomkins (./rZ. Anthropological InstitiUe 
1889, p. 1S5), and Hilprecht iAisyriaca, vol. i. p. 130, note 2) with that of a certain Khayanft or 
Khayan, son of Gabbar, who reigned in Amanos in the time of Salmanasar II., King of Assyria 
* Drawn by Boudier, from a sketch made in the British Museum. This mTniature lion was 
rst teought into notice by Deveria (Lettre a M. Augnste Mariette sur quelques monuments relatifs 
aux Hyq-Sds, in the Revue Arehdologique, new series, vol. iv. pp. 256, 257), who read the cartouche 
Ka-sit-nftb; it was reproduced by Pleyte (La Religion des Pr€-IsraeUles, pi. i. fig. 9), from Deve'ria’s 
sketch, and was bought for the BritUh Museum by G. Smith, who believed he could detect on it the 
name of Salatis (.Assyrian Discoveries, p. 420). Mr. Tomkins made a new drawing of it, and published 
it in his Studies on the Times of A^aham, pi. xi. pp. 140-142. The discovery of the true reading of 
the cartouche, Sfisimiri, and its identification with the cartouche-prenomen of Khiani, are due to 
GrifiSth (Naville, Bubastis, pp. 24, 25). Ed. Meyer (Gesohichte des Alterthums, vol. i. p. 136) con- 
siders this lion not to be Egyptian work at all, but pseudo-Egyptian, and that it was executed in 
Asia; the head, which had been mutilated, has been restored at a much later date, and has thus 
lost its ancient character, but the body shows it to have been of pure Egyptian origin. 

’ The cartouche-name Ausirri, which is only to be found in the papyrus, was pointed out by 
Birch (Geometric Papyrus, in the Zeitsehrift, 1868, p. 109), who did not classify it; Eisenlohr recog- 
nised the fact that it must date from the time of the XYH**- dynasty (Udier altagyptische Maasse 
lu the Zeitsehrift, 1876, p. 44, and Ein Mathematisches Handtmch der Alton Mgypter, pp. 7, 8) and* 
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If we only possessed more monuments or documents treating of this period, 
we should doubtless perceive that their sojourn on the banks of the Nile 
was instrumental in causing a speedy change in the appearance and character 
of the Hyksos. The 
strangers retained to a 
certain extent their 
coarse countenances and 
rude manners : they 
showed no aptitude for 
tilling the soil or sowing 
^ain, hut delighted in 
the marshy expanses of 
the Delta, where they 
gave themselves up to 
a semi-savage life of 
hunting and of tending 
cattle. The nobles 
among them, clothed and 
schooled after the Egyp- 
tian fashion, and holding 
fiefs, or positions at court, 
differed but little from 
the native feudal chiefs. 

We see here a case of 
what generally happens 
when a horde of bar- 
barians settles down in a 
highly organised country 
which by a stroke of fortune they may have conquered : as soon as the Hyksos 
had taken complete possession of Egypt, Egypt in her turn took possession 
of them, and those who survived the enervating effect of her civilization 
were all but transformed into Egyptians. 

If, in the time of the native Pharaohs, Asiatic tribes had been drawn 
towards Egypt, where they were treated as subjects or almost as slaves,- 

finally showed, on the evidence of Stern, that it belonged to one of the Apophis {An Eistorical Monu- 
ment, in the Proeeedingt of the Soc. of Bibl. Arch., 1881, pp. 97, 98). It is thus placed in the XVI'" 
dynasty (Wiedemann, ^gyptisehe GescUchte, pp. 293, 294), and the hypothesis is confirmed by a monu- 
ment of Apophis II. in the south of Egypt, at Gebelein (Dakessy, Notes et Semargues, § xxx., in the 
Becueil de Travaux, vol. xii. p. 26). The treatise had been composed under Amenemhait III. (Gbif- 
FiTH, The Bhind Mathematical Papyrus, in the Proceedings of the Soc. of Bibl. Arch., vol. xiv., 1891, 
pp. 36, 37). 

* Drawn by Faucher-Gudin, from a photograph by Naville; cf. Natille, Bubastis, pi. xii. 

* Of. in regard to these Asiatic emigrants, Maspeeo, Davm of Civilization, pp. 468-471. 
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the attraction which she possessed for them must have increased in inten- 
sity under the shepherds. They would now find the country in the hands of 
men of the same races as themselves — Egyptianised, it is true, but not to such 
an extent as to have completely lost their own language and the knowledge of 
their own extraction. Such immigrants were the more readily welcomed, 
since there lurked a feeling among the Hyksos that it was necessary to 
strengthen themselves against the slumbering hostility of the indigenous 
population. The royal palace must have more than once opened its gates to 
Asiatic counsellors and favourites. Canaanites and Bedouin must often have 
been enlisted for the camp at Avaris. Invasions, famines, civil wars, all seem 
to have conspired to drive into Egypt not only isolated individuals, but whole 
families and tribes. That of the Beni-Israel, or Israelites, who entered the 
country about this time, has since acquired a unique position in the world’s 
history. They belonged to that family of Semitic extraction which we know 
by the monuments and tradition to have been scattered in ancient times along 
the western shores of the Persian Gulf and on the banks of the Euphrates. 
Those situated nearest to Chaldma and to the sea probably led a settled exist- 
ence ; they cultivated the soil, they employed themselves in commerce and 
industries, their vessels — from Dilmun, from Magan, and from Milukhkha — 
coasted from one place to another, and made their way to the cities of 
Sumer and Accad. They had been civilized from very early times, and some 
of their towns were situated on islands, so as to be protected from sudden 
incursions.* Other tribes of the same family occupied the interior of the con- 
tinent ; they lived in tents, and delighted in the unsettled life of nomads. 
There appeared to be in this distant comer of Arabia an inexhaustible reserve 
of population, which periodically overflowed its borders and spread over the 
world. It was from this very region that we see tbeKashdim, the true Chaldaeans, 
issuing ready armed for combat, — a people whose name was subsequently used 
to denote several tribes settled between the lower waters of the Tigris and the 
Euphrates.^ It was there, among the marshes on either side of these rivers, 
that the Aramaeans established their first settlements after quitting the desert.® 
There also the oldest legends of the race placed the cradle of the Phoenicians ; * 
it was even believed, about the time of Alexander, that the earliest ruins 
attributable to this people had been discovered on the Bahrein Islands, the 

* E.g. the ancient town of Dilmnn (Fb. Delitzsch, Wo lag das Parodies ? p. 229). 

* As to the position occupied by the Chaldseans in the maishes, at the months of the Euphrates 
and Tigris, on the shores of the Persian Gnlf, cf. Delitzsch, Wo lag das Parodies^ p. 134, et seq. 

» The Assyrian inscriptions show that tliere were Arammans in this region also (Fb. Delitzsch, 
Wo lag das Parodies? pp. 257, 258). The tendency to trace all the Aramseans who settled in Syria 
to the marshy regions which border on the lower Euphrates has become very pronounced of late ; 
cf., amongst others, Halevy, Melanges, pp. 29-31 ; Beeherehes Bib., pp. 57, 58, 165, 287, 288 ; and 
Benah, PBst du People d^Israel, voL i. p. 10. 

* Cf. p. 55 of the present work for a passing allusion to thft legend. 
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largest of which, Tylos and Arados, bore names resembling the two great ports 
of Tyre and Arvad.^ We are indebted to tradition for the cause of their emigra- 
tion and the route by which they reached the Mediterranean. The occurrence 
of violent earthquakes forced them to leave their home; they travelled as 
far as the Lake of Syria, where they halted for some time; then resuming their 
march, did not rest till they had reached the sea, where they founded Sidon.^ 
The question arises as to the position of the Lake of Syria on whose shores 
they rested, some believing it to be the Bahr-i-Nedjif and the environs of 
Babylon ; ® others, the Lake of Bambykes near the Euphrates,^ the emigrants 
doubtless having followed up the course of that river, and having approached 
the country of their destination on its north-eastern frontier. Another 
theory would seek to identify the lake with the waters of Merom, the Lake 
of Galilee, or the Dead Sea ; in this case the horde must have crossed the 
neck of the Arabian peninsula, from the Euphrates to the Jordan, through 
one of those long valleys, sprinkled with oases, which afforded an occasional 
route for caravans.® Several writers assure us that the Phoenician tradition of 
this exodus was misunderstood by Herodotus, and that the sea which they 
remembered on reaching Tyre was not the Persian Gulf, but the Dead Sea. If 
this had been the case, they need not have hesitated to assign their departure 
to causes mentioned in other documents. The Bible tells us that, soon 
after the invasion of Kudur-lagamar, the anger of God being kindled by the 
wickedness of Sodom and Gomorrah, He resolved to destroy the five cities 
situated in the valley of Siddim. A cloud of burning brimstone broke over 
them and consumed them ; when the fumes and smoke, as “ of a furnace,” had 
passed away, the very site of the towns had disappeared.® Previous to their 
destruction, the lake into which the Jordan empties itself had had but a re- 
stricted area : the subsidence of the southern plain, which had been occupied 
by the impious cities, doubled the size of the lake, and enlarged it to its present 

’ Strabo, svi. 3, § 4, p. 766, according to the missing narrative of Androsthenes, one of 
Alexander’s admirals. A place on the Persian Gnlf named Dora (Strabo, s.v.) is also mentioned ; 
it was known to Ptolemy (vi. 7) by the name of Tharo, Bapw. 

“ JusnsBs, xviii., iii. 2-4 : “ Tyriorum gens condita a Phcenicibus fait, qni terrse motn vexati irelicto 
patrim solo ad Syriom stagnum primo, mox mari proximnm litns iacoluemnt, condita ibi nrbe, qnam 
a piscium ubertate Sidona appellavernnt : nam pieces Phcenices sidon vocant" The ancient editions 
read “ Assyrium stagnnm primo, mox mari proximnm litns incolnerunt.” 

® G. Bawldtson, Herod., voL iv. p. 201, and Hitt, of Phoenicia, pp. 53, 54, from the reading 
“ Assyrinm.” 

* A. VON Gdtschmid, Beitrage zur Geschichte dee Alien Orients, p. 36, note. Gntaohmid afterwards 
abandoned this view (Phoenicia, in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 9th edit., vol. xviii. p. 803 B ; cf. 
Kleine Schriften, vol. ii. pp. 41, 42, 86, 87). 

“ They wonld thns have arrived at the shores of Lake Merom (Hitzig, TJrgesah. der Philistseer, 
pp. 181-184), or at the shores either of the Dead Sea or of the Lake of Gennesareth (Kenrick, 
Phoenicia, p. 47); the Arab traditions speak of an itinerary which wonld have led the emigrants 
across the desert (C. de Perceval, Histoire det Arabes, vol. i. p. 38, et seq.), but they possess no 
historic value in so far as these early epochs are concerned (Noldbkb, Ueber die Amalehiter, p. 34). 

® Gen, xix, 24-29; the whole oPthis episode belongs to the Jehovistio narrative. 
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dimensions.^ The earthquake which caused the Phoenicians to leave their 
ancestral home may have been the result of this cataclysm, and the sea on 
whose shores they sojourned would thus be our Dead Sea. One fact, however, 
appears to he certain in the midst of many hypotheses, and that is that the 
Phoenicians had their origin in the regions bordering on the Persian Gulf.® 
It is useless to attempt, with the inadequate materials as yet in our possession, 
to determine by what route they reached the Syrian coast, though we may 
perhaps conjecture the period of their arrival. Herodotus asserts that the 
Tyrians placed the date of the foundation of their principal temple two thou- 
sand three hundred years before the time of his visit,® and the erection of a 
sanctuary for their national deity would probably take place very soon after 
their settlement at Tyre : this would bring their arrival there to about the 
XXVIII*** century before our era. The Elamite and Babylonian conquests 
would therefore have found the Phoenicians already established in the country, 
and would have had appreciable effect upon them. 

The question now arises whether the Beni-Israel belonged to the group of 
tribes which included the Phoenicians, or whether they were of Chaldman race. 
Their national traditions leave no doubt upon that point. They are regarded 
as belonging to an important race, which we find dispersed over the country of 
Padan-Aram, in Northern Mesopotamia, near the base of Mount Masios, and 
extending on both sides of the Euphrates.^ Their earliest chiefs bore the names 
of towns or of peoples, — Nakhor, Peleg, and Serug : ® all were descendants of 
Arphaxad,® and it was related that Terakh, the direct ancestor of the Israelites, 
had dwelt in Ur-Kashdim, the Ur or Uru of the Chaldaeans.'^ He is said to have 

‘ The theory which endeavours to prove that the southern part of the Dead Sea was originally a 
plain covered with cities, has been vigorously opposed by Lartet (Duo de Lutnes, Voyage d’ Explora- 
tion a la mer Morte, vol. iii. p. 241, et seq. ; cf. Satce, Patriarchal Palestine, pp. 177-179). 

- This opinion was, I believe, first pot forward by Bunsen (.iS’jr. Stelle,y ol.iy. pp. 291, 292); at first 
rejected by Gutschmid (fiesch. des Alien Orients, pp. 26, 27), was afterwards accepted by him {Kleine 
b’c/trt7f.,vol. ii. pp. 41,42,86,87), and from him passed into Pietscsmann, Ges. der Phonizier,pp. 114-116. 

® Hebodotus, II. sliv. : cf. Wiedemaiw’s commentary on Herodots zaeites Buck, pp. 207-211. 

‘ The country of Padan-Aram is situated between the Euphrates and the upper reaches of the 
Khabur, on both sides of the Balikh, and is usually explained as the “ plain ” or “ table-land ” of Aram, 
though the etymology is not certain ; the word seems to be preserved in that of Teli-Faddan, near Harran. 

* Nakhor has been associated with the ancient village of Khaura, or with the ancient village of 
Haditha-en-Naura, to the south of Anah ; Peleg probably corresponds with Phalga or Phaliga, which 
was situated at the mouth of the Khabur ; Serug with the present Samdj in the neighbourhood of 
Edessa, and the other names in the genealogy were probably borrowed from as many different localities. 

‘ The site of Arphaxad is doubtful, as is also its meaning : its second element is undoubtedly the 
name of the Chaldmans, but the first is .interpreted in several ways— “ frontier of the Chaldieans,” 

“ domain of the Ohaldseans.” The similarity of sound was the cause of its being for a long time 
associated with the Arrapakhitis of classical times; the tendency is now to recognise in it the 
country nearest to the ancient domain of the Chaldreans, i.e. Babylonia proper (Fb. Delitzsch, IFo 
lag das Paradiesi pp. 264, 265; Schbadeb, Die Keilinschri/ten, 1888, pp. 112, 113; Btjdde, Die Bib. 
Urgesch., p. 444, note). 

’ Ur-Kashdim has long been sought for in the north, either at Orfa, in accordance with the 
tradition of the Syrian Churches still existing in the East, or in a certain Ur of Mesopotamia, placed 
by Ammianus Marcellinus (xxxv. 8, 7) between Nisibis and the Tigris (cf. for a very clear summary 
of these early opinions, ViGOUBonx, La Bible et les Dgeouvertes modemes, 1884, vol. i. pp. 335-394) : 
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had three sons — Abraham, Nakhor, and Haran. Haran begat Lot, but died 
before his father in TJr-Kashdim, his own country ; Abraham and Nakhor both 
took wives, but Abraham’s wife remained a long time barren. Then Terakh, 
with his son Abraham, his grandson Lot, the son of Haran, and his daughter- 
in-law Sarah,^ went forth from Ur-Kashdim (Ur of the Chaldees) to go into 
the land of Canaan; and they came unto Kharan, and dwelt there, and 
Terakh died in Kharan.^ It is a question whether Kharau is to be identified 
with Harran in Mesopotamia, the city of the god Sin ; or, which is more pro- 
bable, with the Syrian town of Hauran,® in the neighbourhood of Damascus.^ 
The tribes who crossed the Euphrates became subsequently a somewhat im- 
portant people. They called themselves, or were known by others, as the ‘Ibrim, 
or Hebrews, the people from beyond the river and this appellation, which we 
are accustomed to apply to the children of Israel only, embraced also, at the 
time when the term was most extended, the Ammonites, Moabites, Edomites, 
Ishmaelites, Midianites, and many other tribes settled on the borders of the 
desert to the east and south of the Dead Sea.** These peoples all traced their 
descent from Abraham, the son of Terakh, but the children of Israel claimed the 
privilege of being the only legitimate issue of his marriage with Sarah, giving 
naive or derogatory accounts of the relations which connected the others with 

at the present day Hale'vy still looks for it on the Syrian bank of the Euphrates, to the south-east of 
Thapsacus (Melanges d’Epigraphie et d’Archeologie Semitiques, p. 84, and Recherches Bibliques, p. 715, 
note 1). Bawlinson’s proposal to identify it with the town of U ru has been successively accepted by 
nearly all Aaayriologists ; by Oppert (Les Inscriptions de Dur-Sarkayan, in Place’s Ninive et VAssyrie, 
vol. ii. p. 289, note 1), by Schrader (Die Keilinsehri/ten und das alte Testament, 1872, pp. 283, 284, and 
latterly in the article, Ur-Kasdim, in the Handworterbuch des Biblisehen AUertums, 1894, pp. 1729, 
1780). Sayce remarks that the worship of Sin, which was common to both towns, established a 
natural link between them, and that an inhabitant of Uru would have felt more at home in HarrSn 
than in any other town (The Higher Criticism and the Verdict of the Monuments, 3rd edit., p. 159, 
and Patriarchal Palestine, pp. 166, 167). 

'■ The names of Sarah and Abraham, or rather the earlier form, Abram, have been found, the 
latter under the form AbirS,mu, in the contracts of the first Chaldsean empire (Halevt, Recherches 
Bibliques, p. 270 ; Sayce, The Higher Criticism, etc., p. 159). For the explanation of Sara in Chaldman 
use, cf. Meibsotib, Beitrage zum altbcibylonischen Privatrecht, p. 213. 

* Gen. xi. 27-32. In the opinion of most critics, verses 27, 31, 32 form part of the document 
which was the basis of the various narratives still traceable in the Bible ; it is thought that the 
remaining verses bear the marks of a later redaction, or that they may be additions of a later date. 
The most important part of the text, that relating the migration from Ur-Kashdim to Kharan, 
belongs, therefore, to the very oldest part of the national tradition, and may be regarded as expressing 
the knowledge which the Hebrews of later times possessed concerning the origin of their race. 

’ Eenan, Histoire da Peuple d’lsrael, vol. i. pp. 91, 92, where the name of Terakh is compared 
with that of Trachonitis, and the Biblical Kharan identified with the modem Hauran. 

‘ Halevt, Melanges d’Epigraphie et d’ Archeologie Sd’mitiques, pp. S2-S4, where Kharan is con- 
nected with Spelunca, a Boman station in Central Syria; cf. Recherches Bibliques, 715, note 1. 

The most ancient interpretation identified this nameless river with the Euphrates ; an identifi- 
cation still admitted by most critics (Budde, Die Biblische Urgeschichte, p. 505, note 1 ; Benan, 
Histoire du Peuple d’Isra'd, vol. i. p. 91); others prefer to recognise it as being the Jordan (En. 
Meyeb, Geschichte des Alterthums, vol. i. p. 215; Stade, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, vol. i. pp. 110, 
113). Halevy (Melanges d’ Rpigraphie, etc., p. 81) prefers to identify it with one of the rivers of 
Damascus, probably the Abana (of. p. 8 of the present volume). 

® For the way in which Hebrew historians have taken cognisance of the relationship which con- 
nected them with neighbouring peoples, cf. Wellhacsex, Prolegomena zur Gesch. Israels, p. 336, seq , 

P 
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their common ancestor ; Ammon and 3Ioab were, for instance, the issue of the 
incestuous union of Lot and his daughters.^ Midian and his sons were descended 
from Keturah, who was merely a second wife,® Ishmael was the son of an Egyptian 
slave,® while the “ hairy ” Esau had sold his birthright and the primacy of the 
Edomites to his brother Jacob, and consequently to the Israelites, for a dish of 
lentils.^ Abraham left Kharan at the command of Jahveh, his God, receiving 
from Him a promise that his posterity should be blessed above all others. 
Abraham pursued his way into the heart of Canaan till he reached Shechem, and 
there, under the oaks of Moreh, Jahveh, appearing to him a second time, 
announced to him that He would give the whole land to his posterity as an 
inheritance. Abraham virtually took possession of it, and wandered over it 
with his flocks, building altars at Shechem, Bethel, and Mamre,® the places where 
God had revealed Himself to him, treating as his equals the native chiefs, 
Abimelech of Gerar and Melchizedek of Jerusalem,® and granting the valley 
of the Jordan as a place of pasturage to his nephew Lot, whose flocks had 
increased immensely.'^ His nomadic instinct having led him into Egypt, he 
was here robbed of his wife by Pharaoh.® On his return he purchased the 
field of Ephron, near Kirjath-Arba, and the caveofMachpelah,of which he made 
a burying-place for his family.® Kirjath-Arba, the Hebron of subsequent times, 

* Gen. six. 30-38. For the origin of this account, of. Hevss, L’ Eiet. Sainte et la Loi, vol. i. p. 363, 
n. 3 : it appears from the passage in Deut. ii. 9, 19, which speaks of the Moabites and Ammonites, that 
the writer did not then know of this tradition, or did not choose to take It into consideration, and con- 
fined himself to stating the descent of the two peoples without connecting it with any incestuous origin . 

* Gen. XXV. 1-6. Other Hebrew documents prefer to classify the Midianites among the descendants 
of Ishmael (Gen. xxxviL 25, 27, 28; Judges Tiii.24). 

* Gen. xvi., xxi. 9-21, xxv. 12-18, where we have two different forms of the narrative, the first 
Jehovistic (ch. xvi.), the second Elohistic (xxi. 9-21) ; cf. Beuss, L’Histoire Sainte et la Loi, vol. i. 
p. 127, note 78, for the comparison of the two versions. 

* Gen. xxvii. For Wellhausen’s theory of the probable date of this episode, cf. his Prolegomena 
zur Geschichte Israels, p. 328, et seq. 

‘ Gen. xii. 1-4, 6-8. The mention of these three places would indicate, as far as the redaction is 
concerned, that it was made at a period anterior to that when all other localities for worship except 
the temple at Jerusalem were proscribed by the law. 

* Cf. the meeting with Meichizedek after the victory over the Elamites (Gen. xiv. 18-20) and the 
agreement with Abimelech about the well (Gen. xxi. 22-34). The mention of the covenant of 
Abraham with Abimelech belongs to the oldest part of the national tradition, and is given to us in the 
Jehovistic narrative (Keuss, L’Histoire Sainte et la Loi, vol. i. pp. 368, 369). Many critics have 
questioned the historical existence of Melchizedek, and believed that the passage in which he is 
mentioned is merely a kind of parable intended to show the head of the race paying tithe of the spoil to 
the priest of the supreme God residing at Jerusalem (Eeuss, L’Histoire Sainte et la Loi, vol. i. p. 349) ; 
the information, however, furnished by the Tel-el-Amarna tablets about the ancient city of Jerusalem, 
(ZlMMEBJf, Die Keilschrifthriefe aus Jerusalem, in the Zeitschrift fur Assyriologie, vol. vi. pp. 245-263) and 
the character of its early kings have determined Sayce to pronounce Melchizedek to be an historical per- 
sonage (The Higher Criticism and the Monuments, pp. 174-178, and Patriarchal Palestine, p. 71, et seq.). 

' Gen. xiii. 1-13. Lot has beensometimesconnectedof late with the people called on the Egyptian 
monuments Eotanu, or Lotanu, whom we shall have occasion to mention frequently further on ; he 
is supposed to have been their eponymous hero (Eejtan, Histoire du Peuple Hehreu, vol. i. pp. 12, 115). 
Lotan, which is the name of an Edomite clan (Gen. xxxvi. 20, 29), is a racial adjective, derived ikim 
Lot (Stade, Geschichte des Tolkes Israels, vol. L pp. 118, 119). 

* Gen. xiL 9-20, xiii. 1. Abraham’s visit to Egypt reproduces the principal events of that of 
Jacob (Eeuss, L’Histoire Sainte et la Loi, vol. i. p. 342, note 5). 

’ Gen, xiii. 18, xxiii. (Elohistic narrative). The tombs of the patriarchs are believed by the 
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became from henceforward his favourite dwelling-place, and he was residing 
there when the Elamites invaded the valley of Siddim,^ and carried 
off Lot among their prisoners. Abraham set out in pursuit of them, and 
succeeded in delivering his nephew.® God (Jahveh) not only favoured him on 
every occasion, but expressed His will to extend over Abraham’s descendants 
His sheltering protection. He made a covenant with him, enjoining the use 
on the occasion of the mysterious rites employed among the nations when effect- 
ing a treaty of peace. Abraham offered up as victims a heifer, a goat, and a 
three-year-old ram, together with a turtle-dove and a young pigeon ; he cut 
the animals into pieces, and piling them in two heaps, waited till the evening. 
“ And when the sun was going down, a deep sleep fell upon Abraham ; and lo, an 
horror of great darkness fell upon him,” and a voice from on high said to him : 
“ Know of a surety that thy seed shall be a stranger in a land that is not theirs, 
and shall serve them ; and they shall afflict them four hundred years ; and also 
that nation, whom they shall serve, will I judge : and afterward shall they come 
out with great substance. . . . And it came to pass, that when the sun went 
down, and it was dark, behold a smoking furnace, and a burning lamp that passed 
between those pieces.” Jahveh sealed the covenant by consuming the offering.* 
Two less important figures fill the interval between the Divine prediction of 

Mohammedans to exist to the present day in the cave which is situated within the enclosure of the 
mosque at Hebron, and the tradition on which this belief is based goes back to early Christian times ; 
cf. ViGOTJBOUx, £a Bible et les D^couvertes modemes, 1884, vol. i. pp. 512-518, where we find summed 
up the results of the most recent researches on the subject. 

* Drawn by Boudier, from a photograph brought home by Lortet. 

’ On the subject of this invasion, cf. pp. 47, 48 of the present work. 

“ Gen. xiv. 12-24. 

* Gen. XV., Jehovistio narrative. 
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servitude and its accomplishment The birth of one of them, Isaac, was ascribed 
to the Divine intervention at a period when Sarah had given up aU hope of be- 
coming a mother. Abraham was sitting at his tent door in the heat of the day, 
when three men presented themselves before him, whom he invited to repose 
under the oak while he prepared to offer them hospitality. After their meal, 
he who seemed to be the chief of the three promised to return within a year, 
when Sarah should be blessed with the possession of a son. The announce- 
ment came from Jahveh, but Sarah was ignorant of the fact, and laughed to 
herself within the tent on hearing this amazing prediction ; for she said, “ After 
I am waxed old shall I have pleasure, my lord being old also ? ” The child 
was bom, however, and was called Isaac, “ the laugher,” in remembrance of 
Sarah’s mocking laugh.^ There is a remarkable resemblance between his life 
and that of his father.® Like Abraham he dwelt near Hebron,® and departing 
thence wandered with his household round the wells of Beersheba. Like him he 
was threatened with the loss of his wife ; like him, also, he renewed relations 
with Abimelech of Gerar.^ He married his relative Eebecca, the granddaughter 
of Nakhor and the sister of Laban.® After twenty years of barrenness, his 
wife gave birth to twins, Esau and Jacob, who contended with each other from 
their mother’s womb, and whose descendants kept up a perpetual feud.® We 
know how Esau, under the influence of his appetite, deprived himself of 
the privileges of his birthright, and subsequently went forth to become the 
founder of the Edomites.'^ Jacob spent a portion of his youth in Padan-Aram ; 
here he served Laban for the hands of his cousins Rachel and Leah ; then, 
owing to the bad faith of his uncle, he left him secretly, after twenty years’ 
service, taking with him his wives and innumerable flocks.® At first he 
wandered aimlessly along the eastern bank of the Jordan, where Jahveh re- 
vealed Himself to him in his troubles. Laban pursued and overtook him, and, 
acknowledging his own injustice, pardoned him for having taken flight. Jacob 

* Gen. xviii. 1-16, according to the Jehovistic narrative. Gen. xviL 15-22 gives another account, 
in which the Elohistic writer predicts the birth of Isaac in a different way. The name of Isaac, “ the 
laugher,” possibly abridged from Isaak-el, “ he on whom God smiles ” (Eexan, Shtoire du Peuple 
Israel, voL i. p. 107), is explained in three different ways : first, by the laugh of Abraham (eh. xvii. 
17) ; secondly, by that of Sarah (xviii. 12) when her son’s birth was foretold to her ; and lastly, by 
the laughter of those who made sport of the delayed maternity of Sarah (xxi. 6). 

* Many critics see in the life of Isaac a colourless copy of that of Abraham, while others, on the 
contrary, consider that the primitive episodes belonged to the former, and that the parallel portions of 
the two lives were borrowed from the biography of the son to augment that of his father (Well- 
hausen, Prolegomena zur Geschichte Israels, p. 338). 

“ Gen. XXXV; 27., Elohistic narrative. 

‘ Gen. xxvi. 1-31, Jehovistic narrative. In Gen. xxv. II an Elohistic interpolation makes Isaac 
also dwell in the south, near to the “ Well of the Living One Who seeth me.” 

® Gen. xxiv., where two narratives appear to have been amalgamated ; in the second of these, 
Abraham seems to have played no part, and Eliezer apparently conducted Eebecca direct to her 
husband Isaac (vers. 61-67). 

' Gen. xxv. 20-26. 

' Gen. xxv. 29-31 ; cf. what is said of this descent on pp. 65, 66 of the present volume. 
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raised a heap of stones on the site of their encounter, known at Mizpah to 
after-ages as the “ Stone of Witness ” — Gal-Ed (Galeed).^ This having been 
accomplished, his difficulties began with his brother Esau, who bore him no 
good will. One night, at the ford of the Jabbok, when he had fallen behind 
his companions, “ there wrestled a man with him until the breaking of the day,” 
without prevailing against him. The stranger endeavoured to escape before day- 
break, but only succeeded in doing so at the cost of giving Jacob his blessing. 
“ What is thy name ? And he said, Jacob. And he said. Thy name shall be 
called no more Jacob, but Israel ; for thou hast striven with God and with men, 
and hast prevailed.” Jacob called the place Peniel, “ for,” said he, “ I have 
seen God face to face, and my life is preserved.” The hollow of his thigh was 
“ strained as he wrestled with him,” and he became permanently lame." Im- 
mediately after the struggle he met Esau, and endeavoured to appease 
him by his humility, building a house for him, and providing booths for his 
cattle, so as to secure for his descendants the possession of the land. From 
this circumstance the place received the name of Snccoth — the “ Booths ” — by 
which appellation it was henceforth known.® Another locality where Jahveb 
had met Jacob while he was pitching his tents, derived from this fact the 
designation of the “ Two Hosts ” — Mahanaim.* On the other side of the river, 
at Shechem,® at Bethel,® and at Hebron, near to the burial-place of his family,'^ 
traces of him are everywhere to be found blent with those of Abraham. By 
his two wives and their maids he had twelve sons. Leah was the mother of 
Eeuben, Simeon, Levi, Judah, Issachar, and Zabulon; Gad and Asher were 
the children of his slave Zilpah ; while Joseph and Benjamin were the only 
sons of Rachel — Dan and Naphtali® being the offspring of her servant Bilhah. 
The preference which his father showed to him caused Joseph to be hated 
by his brothers; they sold him to a caravan of Midianites on their way to 
Egypt, and persuaded Jacob that a wild beast had devoured him. Jahveh 
was, however, with Joseph, and “ made all that he did to prosper in his hand.” 

* Gen. xxxi. 45-54, where the writer evidently traces the origin of the word Gilead to Gal-Ed. 
We gather from the context that the narrative was connected with the cairn at Mizpah which 
separated the Hebrew from the Aramaean speaking peoples. 

* Gen. xxxii. 22-32. This is the account of the Jehovistic writer. The Elohist gives a different 
version of the circumstances which led to the change of name from Jacob to Israel ; he places the 
scene at Bethel, and suggests no precise etymology for the name Israel {Gen. xxxv. 9-15). 

’ Gen. xxxiii. 1-17. [The Hebrew' states that Jacob built the house, etc., for himself and not for 
Esau. — ^E d.] 

* Gen. xxxii. 2, 3, where the theophany is indicated rather than directly stated. 

* Gen. xxxiii. 18-20. Here should be placed the episode of Dinah seduced by an Amorite prince, 
and the consequent massacre of the inhabitants by Simeon and Levi (Gen. xxxiv.). The almost com- 
plete dispersion of the two tribes of Simeon and Levi is attributed to this massacre ; cf. Gen. xlix. 5-7- 

* Gen. xxxv. 1-15, where is found the Elohistic version (9-15) of the circumstances which led 
to the change of name from Jacob to Israel. 

' Gen. xxxv. 27-29. 

* The enumeration of all the sous is given in Gen. xxxv. 23-26 ; the details of the births of the 
children of Leah are found in Gen. xxix. 31-35, xxx. 14-21 ; those of the children of Rachel in Gen. 
XXX. 22-24, xxxv. 16-19 ; and those of the children of Bilhah and Zilpah in Gen. xxx. 1-13. 
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He was bought by Potiphar, a great Egyptian lord and captain of Pharaoh’s 
guard, who made him his overseer ; his master’s wife, however, “ cast her eyes 
upon Joseph,” but finding that he rejected her shameless advances, she accused 
him of having offered violence to her person.’ Being cast into prison, he 
astonished his companions in misfortune by his skill in reading dreams, and 
was summoned to Court to interpret to the king his dream of the seven lean 
kine who had devoured the seven fat kine, which he did by representing the 
latter as seven years of abundance, of which the crops should be swallowed up 
by seven years of famine. Joseph was thereupon raised by Pharaoh to the rank 
of prime minister. He stored up the surplus of the abundant harvests, and 
as soon as the famine broke out, distributed the com to the hunger-stricken 
people in exchange for their silver and gold, and for their flocks and fields. 
Hence it was that the whole of the Nile valley, with the exception of the 
lands belonging to the priests, gradually passed into the possession of the royal 
treasury. Meanwhile his brethren, who also suffered from the famine, came 
down into Egypt to buy corn. Joseph revealed himself to them, pardoned the 
wrong they had done him, and presented them to the Pharaoh. “And Pharaoh 
said unto Joseph, Say unto thy brethren. This do ye ; lade your beasts, and go, 
get you unto the land of Canaan ; and take your father and your household, 
and come unto me : and I will give you the good of the land of Egypt, and ye 
shall eat the fat of the land.” Jacob thereupon raised his camp and came to 
Beersheba, where he offered sacrifices to the God of his father Isaac ; and 
Jahveh commanded him to go down into Egypt, saying, “ I will there make 
of thee a great nation : I will go down with thee into Egypt : and I will also 
surely bring thee up again : and Joseph shall put his hand upon thine eyes.” 
The whole family were installed by Pharaoh in the province of Goshen, as far 
as possible from the centres of the native population, “ for every shepherd is 
an abomination unto the Egyptians.” ^ 

In the midst of these stem yet touching narratives in which the Hebrews of 
later times delighted to trace the history of their remote ancestors, one im- 
portant fact arrests our attention : the Beni-Israel quitted Southern Syria and 
settled on the banks of the Nile. They had remained for a considerable time 
in what was known later as the mountains of Judah. Hebron had served as 
their rally ing-point ; the broad but scantily watered wadys separating the cul- 
tivated lands from the desert, were to them a patrimony, which they shared 

’ For the resemblance which has been remarked between this episode and a passage in the “ Tale 
of the Two Brothers,” where the wife of Anupu endeavours to corrupt her young brother-in-law 
Bitia, but finds that he repulses her advances, cf. Ebebs, JEgypten und die Biicher Moses, pp. 314, 
315; and Maspebo, Les contes popuiaires de VEgypte Ancienne, 2nd edit., pp. xii.-xiv. 

^ The history of Joseph is contained in Gen. xxxvii., xxxix.-xlvi. The commentary of Vigouboux, 
La Bible et les Ddcouvertes modernes, vol. iL pp. 1-227, and that of Bbcgsch, Steinschrift und Bibelwort, 
pp. 77-103, give an idea of the manner in which orthodox commentators and Egyptologists can defend 
the authenticity of the narrative by references to the ancient monuments. 
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witii the inhabitants of the neighbouring towns. Every year, in the spring, 
they led their flocks to browse on the thin herbage growing in the bottoms of 
the valleys, removing them to another district only when the supply of fodder 
was exhausted. The women span, wove, fashioned garments, baked bread, 
cooked the viands, and devoted themselves to the care of the younger children, 
whom they suckled beyond the usual period. The men lived like the Bedouin — 
periods of activity alternating regularly with times of idleness, and the daily 
routine, with its simple duties and casual work, often gave place to quarrels 
for the possession of some rich pasturage or some never-failing well.^ 

A comparatively ancient tradition relates that the Hebrews arrived in 
Egypt during the reign of Aphdbis, a Hyksos king, doubtless one of the Apopi, 
and possibly the monarch who restored the monuments of the Theban Pharaohs, 
and engraved his name on the sphinxes of Amenemhmt III. and on the colossi 
of Mirmashau.^ The land which the Hebrews obtained is that which, down to 
the present day, is most frequently visited by nomads, who find there an uncertain 
hospitality. The tribes of the isthmus of Suez are now, in fact, constantly 
shifting from one continent to another, and their encampments in any 
place are merely temporary. The lord of the soil must, if he desire to keep 
them within his borders, treat them with the greatest prudence and tact. 
Should the government displease them in any way, or appear to curtail their 
liberty, they pack up their tents and take flight into the desert. The district 
occupied by them one day is on the next vacated and left to desolation.® 
Probably the same state of things existed in ancient times, and the border 
nomes on the east of the Delta were in turn inhabited or deserted by the 
Bedouin of the period. The towns were few in number, but a series of forts 
protected the frontier. These were mere village-strongholds perched on the 
summit of some eminence, and surrounded by a strip of cornland. Beyond the 
frontier extended a region of bare rock, or a wide plain saturated with the ill- 
regulated surplus water of the inundation. The land of Goshen was bounded by 

* Compare the picture of the Semitic nomads traced by Eenas, Histoire da Peuple dTsra&, vol. i. 
pp. 13-25, with that of the Bedouin furnished by the Memoirs ofSinuhit (of. Maspebo, Dawn of Civiliza- 
tion, pp. 471-473) ; the narrative of Genesis bears witness to a state of things analogous to that 
revealed by the Egyptian text as existing in the age of the XJI“‘ and Xin“* dynasties. 

“ The year XVII. of Apophis has been pointed out as the date of their arrival (Geoegics Syncellus, 
Chronography, DisnOBP’s edit., p. 201), and this combination, probably proposed by some learned Jew 
of Alexandria, was adopted by Christian chroniclers. It is unsupported by any fact of Egyptian 
history, but it rests on a series of calculations founded on the information contained in the Bible. 
Starting from the assumption that the Exodus must have taken place under Ahmosis, and that the 
children of Israel had been four hundred and thirty years on the banka of the Xile, it was found that 
the beginning of their sojourn fell under the reign of the Apophis mentioned by Josephus, and, to 
be still more correct, in the XVII* year of that prince (Ebmax, Zur Chronologie der Hyhsos, in the 
Zeitschrift, 1880, pp. 125-127). 

’ In the last century, and even in our own times, we have examples of several migrations of tribes 
established on the isthmus in the eastern districts of the Delta, who passed from Egypt into Syria or 
from Syria into Egypt, to escape the exactions of Egyptian or Turkish governors. 
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the cities of Heliopolis on the south, Bubastis on the west, and Tanis and Mendes 
on the north; the garrison at Avaris conld easily keep watch over it and maintain 
order within it, while they could at the same time defend it from the incursions 
of the Monatiu and the Hiru-Shaitu.^ The Beni-Israel throve in these sur- 
roundings so well adapted to their traditional tastes. Even if their subsequent 
importance as a nation has been over-estimated, they did not at least share 
the fate of many foreign tribes, who, when transplanted into Egypt, waned 
and died out, or, at the end of two or three generations, became merged in 
the native population.^ In pursuing their calling as shepherds, almost within 
sight of the rich cities of the Nile valley, they never forsook the God of 
their fathers to bow down before the Enneads or Triads of Egypt ; whether 
He was already known to them as Jahveh, or was worshipped under the 
collective name of Elohim, they served Him with almost unbroken fidelity 
even in the presence of Ea and Osiris, of Phtah and Sntkhu.^ 

The Hyksos conquest had not in any way modified the feudal system of 
the country.^ The Shepherd-kings must have inherited the royal domain just 
as they found it at the close of the XIV“* dynasty, but doubtless the whole 
Delta, from Avaris to Sais, and from Memphis to Buto, was their personal 
appanage.® Their direct authority probably extended no further south than 
the pyramids, and their supremacy over the fiefs of the Said was at best 

* The limits of the land of Goshen are not clearly defined : I have adopted those indicated by 
Ebebs, DuTch Ooaen zum Sinai, pp. 73, 74, 488-513, and Naville, Ooihen oui the Shrine of Soft el 
Henneh, pp. 14-20; also Bbcgsch, Steinimehri/t und Bibeluort, pp. 116, 117. Goshen comprised the 
provinces situated on the borders of the cultivable coruland, and watered by the infiltration of the 
Kile, which caused the growth of a vegetation sufficient to support the flocks during a few weeks ; and 
it may also have included the imperfectly irrigated provinces which were covered with pools and reedy 
swamps after each inundation ; cf. the description of the districts frequented by the Bedouin in Johabd, 
Observations sur les Arabes de I’Egypte Moyenne, in the Description de VEgypte, vol. xii. pp. 310, 311. 

* We are told that when the Hebrews left Bamses, they were “about sis hundred thousand on 
foot that were men, beside children. And a mixed multitude went up also with them ; and flocks 
and herds, even very much cattle ” (.Exod. xii. 37, 38). 

® Bekan, Sistoire du P euple d^ Israel, vol. i. pp. 142—153, where exception must be taken to what 
the author says with regard to the permcious influence of Egypt. If any Egyptian influence took 
effect, it is impossible to say at the present time whether it were good or bad ; every definite trace 
of it has disappeared from the Biblical narrative. 

* This is evident from the very passage in which Manetho describes the expulsion of the HyksSs ; 
MstA ravra de twv ck rrjs Qy^aiSos Kal rijs &AAfjs Aiyinerov ^etAewy yeyeeSat tf>7jely eirl tovs Tloipeyas 
eTraydffra(riP (MijLLEB-DiDOT, Fragmenta Sistoricorum Grsecoruin, vol. ii. p. 567). Hence the docu- 
ment of which Manetho made xxse inferred that not only the Theban princes but those of the whole 
of Egypt were subject to the Shepherds, since it describes them as rebelling against their masters. 

‘ The monuments found at Tanis and Bubastis (cf. pp. 58, 59 of the present work) sufficiently 
prove that the eastern part of the Delta was under the immediate authority of the Shepherd-kings. 
As for the remainder of the country, there is adequate proof afforded by a passage of the inscription 
in the Stahl- Antar, in which Queen Hatshopsith relates that she “raised up the monuments 
destroyed in the times when the Amftfi reigned over the country of the north ” (Golesischepp, Notice 
sur un Texte hidroglyphique du Stabl-Antar, in the RecueU de Travaux, vol. iii. pp. 2, 3). The frag- 
ment of the text in which Mine phtah speaks “of the kings of Lower Egypt who possessed the whole 
land” (DijMiCHEK, Historische Inschriften, vol. i. pi. 4, 11. 39, 40; Mabiette, Kamdk, pi. 53, H. 39 
40) refers to the same period, but it recalls the fact of their suzerainty over the entire valley (E. de 
Bougb, Mgmoire sur les Attaqaes dirigdes contre VEgypte par les peuples de la Mer, p. 7). 
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precarious. The turbulent lords who shared among them the possession of the 
valley had never lost their proud or rebellious spirit, and under the foreign as^ 
under the native Pharaohs regulated their obedience to their ruler by the energy 
he displayed, or by their regard for the resources at his disposal. Thebes had 
never completely lost the ascendency which it obtained over them at the fall of 
the Memphite dynasty. The accession of the Xoite dynasty, and the arrival of 
the Shepherd-kings, in relegating Thebes unceremoniously to a second rank, had 
not discouraged it, or lowered its royal prestige in its own eyes or in those of 
others : the lords of the south instinctively rallied around it, as around their 
natural citadel, and their resources, combined with its own, rendered it as 
formidable a power as that of the masters of the Delta. If we had fuller 
information as to the history of this period, we should doubtless see that the 
various Theban princes took occasion, as in the Heracleopolitan epoch, to pick 
a quarrel with their sovereign lord, and did not allow themselves to be dis- 
couraged by any check.^ The centuries of rule attributed by the chronicles 
to the Hyksos of the XVI'** dynasty were not probably, as far as they were 
concerned, years of perfect tranquillity, or of undisputed authority. In 
inscribing their sole names on the lists, the compilers denoted merely the 
shorter or longer period during which their Theban vassals ^ failed in their 
rebellious efforts, and did not dare to assume openly the title or ensigns of 
royalty. A certain Apophis, probably the same who took the prsenomen of 
Aqnffnri, was reigning at Tanis when the decisive revolt broke out, and 
Saqnunri Tiuaa I., who was the leader on the occasion, had no other title of 
authority over the provinces of the south® than that of liiqu, or regent. 

* The length of time during which Egypt was subject to Asiatic rule is not fully known. 
Historians are agreed in recognising the three epochs referred to in the narrative of Manetho 
(Mulles-Didot, Frag. Historicorum Grxcorum, vol. ii. pp. 566-568) as corresponding with (1) the 
conquest and the six first Hyksos kings, including the XV'*' Theban dynasty ; (2) the complete sub- 
mission of Egypt to the XV1‘'‘ foreign dynasty ; (3) the war of independence during the XYII**' 
dynasty, which consisted of two parallel series of kings, the one Shepherds (Pharaohs), the other 
Thebans (Maspebo, Tine Enquetejudiciaire a Thebes, pp. 79, 80, and Revue Critique, 1870, vol. ii. pp. 
118, 119). There has been considerable discussion as to the duration of the oppression. The best 
solution is still that given by Erman (Zur Chronologie der Hyksos, in the Zeitschrift, 1879, pp. 125-127), 
according to whom the XV*'' dynasty lasted 284, the XVI“* 234, and the XVII“* 143 years, or, in all, 
661 years. The invasion must, therefore, have taken place about 2346 b.c., or about the time when 
the Elamite power was at its highest. The advent of the XVI“‘ dynasty would fall about 2062 B.c ,. 
and the commencement of the war of independence between 1730 and 1720 b.c. 

* The supremacy of Thebes over the other principalities is proved by the title of Theban ” 
dynasty, which Manetho attributed to the indigenous Pharaohs who contended with the last of the 
Shepherds (Mulleb-Didot, Frag. Hist. Qrxcorum, vol. ii. pp. 567, 568), as well as by the account 
given in the Saltier Papyrus, Xo. 1, which makes the “Regent of Thebes” the rival of the Sovereign 
of Avaris (pi. i. 11. 1, 2). 

“ Sallier Papyrus, No. 1, pi. i. 1. 1 ; cf. Maspebo, Eludes Egyptiennes, vol. i. pp. 198, 199. The 
early Egyptologists who studied this period thought that the founder of the XVH^ Theban dynasty 
was the king mentioned at El-Kab, Saqnunri Tiiiaqni (E. de Rouge, Examen de VOuvrage 
de M. le Chev. de Bunsen, ii. p. 31, and Ath^nxum Frangais, 1852, p. 432 ; Beugsch, Egyptische Studien,. 
§ iL p. 12). Chabas says that this must be the first of the two Saqnunris mentioned in the Abbott 
Papyrus (pi. iii. U. 8-11), who bore the name of Tiuaa iLes Pasteurs en Egypte, pp. 37-40). The proof 
that the Apophis of the Sallier Papyrus is probably Apopi Aqnunri is furnished by the form of the 
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We are unacqaainted with the cause of the outbreak or with its sequel, and 
the Egyptians themselves seem to have been not much better informed 
on the subject than ourselves. They gave free flight to their fancy, and 
accommodated the details to their taste, not shrinking from the introduction 
of daring fictions into the account. A romance, which was very popular with 
the literati four or five hundred years later, asserted that the real cause of 
the war was a kind of religious quarrel.^ “ It happened that the land of 
Egypt belonged to the Fever-stricken, and, as there was no supreme king at 
that time, it happened then that King Saqnunii was regent of the city of the 
south, and that the Fever-stricken of the city of Ra were under the rule of 
Ea-Ap6pi in Avaris.^ The Whole Land tribute to the latter in manu- 
factured products, and the north did the same in all the good things of the 
Delta. Now, the King Ra-Ap6pi took to himself Sutkhu for lord, and he did 
not serve any other god in the Whole Land except Sutkhu, and he built a 
temple of excellent and everlasting work at the gate of the King Ea-Ap6pi, 
and he arose every morning to sacrifice the daily victims, and the chief vassals 
were there with garlands of flowers, as it was accustomed to be done for the 
temple of Phra-Harmakhis.” ® Having finished the temple, he thought of 
imposing upon the Thebans the cult of his god, but as he shrank from employ- 
ing force in such a delicate matter, he had recourse to stratagem. He took 
counsel with his princes and generals, but they were unable to propose any plan. 

■cartouche praenomeu, aa Brugsch saw as soon as Mariette had given the true reading of the name 
{fieechichte HUgypteiu, p. 824, where the prsenomen of one of the two Tihaas is mistakenly read 
Aqnhnri, like that of the Shepherd-king) : the two epithets, Saqnunri, Aqniinri, are formed on the 
same model, and as Apopi reigned before his rival, it was evidently Tiuaa who derived his prsenomen 
Saqnfinri from that of Aqnunri. 

• The Saltier Papyrus, No. 1, was written in the year X., probably in the reign of Minephtah ; 
in any case, under the rule of a Pharaoh who is to be placed in the second half of the XIX*"^ dynasty. 
The value of the document forming its first pages was recognised by E. de Bouge (Ath^meum 
Fran^ais, 1854, p. 532), and the interpretation of a few lines attempted shortly after by Brngsch 
i^Mgyptisclie Studien, vol. i. pp. 8-21). It has since been translated by Goodwin IHieratic Papyri, 
in the Cambridge Essays, 1858, pp. 243-245), by Chabas (ieg Pasteurs en Egypte, pp. 16-19), by 
Brugsch {Histoire d’ Egypte, p. 78 ; Geschichte Mgyptens, pp. 222-226), by Ebers {^gypten und die 
Bucher Moses, p. 204, et seq. ), by Lnshington {Frag, of the 1st Saltier Pap., in the Becords of the Past, 
1st series, vol. viii. pp. 1-4) ; by Jlaspero {Eludes Egyptiennes, vol. i. pp. 198-214). The results 
w^ere at first received as historical, except by Goodwin (cf. Bunsen, Egypfs Place, vol. iv. p. 671). The 
true nature of the document was indicated at length by Maspero {Etudes Egyptiennes, vol. i. pp. 195- 
216, and Les Contes populaires de V Egypte Ancienne, 2nd edit., pp. xxviii.-xxxi.), and the majority 
of Egyptologists have since fallen in with this opinion (Wiedemann, Geschichte Mgyptens, p. 71, and 
Mgyptische Geschichte, pp. 299, 300 ; Erman, Nemegyptische Grammatik, p. 2, and Mgypten und 
JEgyptisches Leben, p. 502 ; Ed. Meter, Geschichte des Allerthums, vol. i. pp. 135, 256, and Geschichte 
Mgyptens, p. 212), without, however, accepting my view that the Egyptian story belongs to the class 
of wager and riddle narratives. 

® The text is here uncertain, and Piehl, Varia, § xiv., in the Zeitschrift, 1885, p. 60, as well as 
Lepebdbe, Un des Noms de la Royaute septentrionale, in the Zeitschrift, 1893, voL xxxi. p. 116, has 
propounded readings of it different from mine. Lefebure renders it, “ The scourge of the towns, 
Apepi-Ba, was chief of the north in Avaris, while Sekenen-BS was chief of the south at Thebes,” 
but “ there was no king in that day.” 

* Saltier Papyrus, No. 1, pi. i. 11. 1-4; cf. Maspero, Etudes Egyptiennes, vol. i. pp. 198-203, 
and Conies populaires de V Egypte Ancienne, 2nd edit., pp. 278, 279. 
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The college of diviners and scribes was more complaisant : “ Let a messenger 
go to the regent of the city of the South to tell him ; The King Ka-Ap6pi 
commands thee : ‘ That the hippopotami which are in the pool of the town are 
to be exterminated in the pool, in order that slumber may come to me by day 
and by night.’ He will not be able to reply good or bad, and thou 
shalt send him another messenger : The King Ra-Ap6pi commands 
thee : ‘ If the chief of the South does not reply to my message, let 
him serve no longer any god but Sutkhu. But if he replies to it, and 
will do that which I tell him to do, then I will impose nothing 
further upon him, and I will not in future bow before any other god 
of the Whole Land than Amonra, king of the gods ! ’ ” Another 
Pharaoh of popular romance, Nectanebo, possessed, at a much later 
date, mares which conceived at the neighing of the stallions of 
Babylon, and his friend Lycerus had a cat which went forth every 
night to wTing the necks of the cocks of Memphis : ^ the hippopo- 
tami of the Theban lake, which troubled the rest of the King of Tanis, 
were evidently of close kin to these extraordinary animals. The 
sequel is unfortunately lost. We may assume, however, without 
much risk of error, that Saqntinri came forth safe and sound from the 
ordeal ; that Apopi was taken in his own trap, and saw himself driven 
to the dire extremity of giving up Sutkhu for Amonra or of de- 
claring war. He was likely to adopt the latter alternative, and the 
end of the manuscript would probably have related his defeat. 

Hostilities continued for a century and a half from the time when 
Saqnunri Tiuaa declared himself son of the Sun and king of the two Egypts. 
From the moment in which he surrounded his name with a cartouche, the princes 
of the Said threw in their lot with him, and the XVII™ dynasty had its begin- 
ning on the day of his proclamation.® The strife at first was undecisive and 
without marked advantage to either side at length the Pharaoh whom the 
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tiCaa.® 


• Found in a popular story, which came in later times to be associated with the traditions con- 
nected with .®sop ; cf. La Vie d’Esope le Phrygien, translated by La Fontaine (Fables, ed. Lemerre, 
vol. i. pp. 41, 42, 45). The correctness of this interpretation is called in question by Piehl, Varia, 
in the Zeitschrift, 1885, p. 60, note 2. 

2 Drawn from the original by Faucher-Gudin ; cf. Chaaipollion, Monuments de VEgypte, etc., 
pi. cxci. A, 3, and Pierket, Catalogue de la Salle Historique de la Galerie Egyptienne, p. 153, Ko. 
614 his. This small object, which was attributed to SaqnhnrS III. Tiuaqni, has been restored to 
TiOaa by Maspeeo, Cae Ejiquete judiciaire a Thebes, p. 78. 

’ Maspero, Une Enquete judiciare, pp. 79, 80; cf. Revue Critique, 1870, vol. ii. pp. 119, 120. In 
this, as in many other cases, a change of dynasty in the lists of Manetho does not indicate the 
accession of a new family, but a change in the condition of the reigning family. 

* Manetho says so formally : rav 4k rijs QriffatSos koI rris SaAtjs Atyvn-rov flaaiAeae yesiaSai (priolv 
4irt rovs Tcoipivas e-Koydaraaiv, KoX woAejnoy avroTs ov^payovai peyav sal TroXvxpoviov (Mullee-Didot, 
Frag. Hist. Grsecorum, vol. ii. p. 567). Erman thinks, on the contrary, that Tiuaa found no support 
among the petty princes, but that they preferred to continue vassals of a foreigner rather than 
recognise the sovereignty of one of their equals (.Xgypten und .Aigyptisches Leben, p. 152). 
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Greek copyists of Manetko call Alisphragmoutkosis, defeated the barbarians, 
drove them away from Memphis and from the western plains of the Delta, 
and shut them np in their entrenched camp at Avaris,^ between the 
Sebennytic branch of the Nile and the Wady Tumilat. The monuments 
bearing on this period of strife and misery are few in number, and it is 
a fortunate circumstance it some insignificant object turns up which 
would elsewhere be passed over as unworthy of notice. One of 
the officials of Tiuaa L has left us his writing palette, on which 
the cartouches of his master are incised with a rudeness baflSing 
description. We have also information of a prince of the blood, 
a king’s son, Tuau, who accompanied this same Pharaoh in his 
expeditions ; and the Gizeh Museum is proud of having in its pos- 
session the wooden sabre which this individual placed on the mummy 
of a certain Aqhoiu, to enable him to defend himself against the 
monsters of the lower world. A second Saqnunri Tiuaa succeeded 
the first, and like him was buried in a little brick pyramid on the 
border of the Theban necropolis.^ At his death the series of rulers 
was broken, and we meet with several names which are difficult to 
classify — Sakhontinibri, Sanakhtu-niri,* Hotpuri, Manhotpuii, 

* Masetho, in Mullee-Didot, Frag. Hitt. Grsec., voL ii. pp. 567, 568. The variant 
readings Hephramouthosis and Mispbramonth&sis are found in the MSS., and 
mnch labour' has been expended in the effort to identify the disfigured name with one 
of the known Mngs. Unger sees in it that of Ahmassipiri (of. p. 9i of the present 
work), one of the sons of Ahmosis who did not reign (Chronologie det Manetho, pp. 
155, 156), but the majority of Egyptologists have identified it with the name of 
Thutmosis III., following Lepsius in assuming that the Hyksos were not expelled 
until the reign of that prince, which is incorrect, as we shall see later on ; others are 
of opinion that the Hyksos were expelled in the reign of Ahmosis, but consider 
Manetho’s account to be a romance in which facts and names are jumhled together 
without any regard to truth (Wiedejiann, Mgyptitclie Geschichte, p. 302). 

^ The two Tifiaas and their pyramids were made known by the Abbott Papyrut, 
pi. iii. 11. 8-11, where Tithia is called Tiuaa-aa, i.e. Tin, the twice great. Their true 
place in the series was determined by Chabas, Let Pasteurs en Egypte, pp. 38-40. It 
is worth considering whether Tiuaa-aa is not the same person as Tiuaqni, whose 
name is sometimes written in the short form Tiuaa (Boumant, Notes de Voyage, § 6, 
in the Becueil de Travaux, voL xi. p. 159), and that there were, therefore, only two 
instead of the usually assumed three Tifiaas. 

’ Drawn by Faucher-Gudin, from a photograph taken by Emil Brugsch-Bey ; 
cf. Mabiette, Notice des Principattx Monuments, 1864, p. 210, and Maspebo, Une 
Enquete judiciaire a Thebes, pp. 77, 78. The object is reproduced by Mabiette. 
Monuments divert, pi. 51 b, and p. 16; Album Photographique du Musie de Boulaq, 
pi. 37. 

* No contemporary monument of Sakhontinibri or Sanakhtuniri has yet been found. 
The first is mentioned, as far as I know, only in the series of Theban kings to whom 
the official of the Necropolis, Khabokhni, rendered homage in the time of the XX"' 
dynasty (Bceton, Excerpta Hieroglyphica, pi. 35 ; Wilkinson, Extracts from several 
Eieroglyphieal Subjects, pi. v. 2; Champollion, Monuments de V Egypte et de la Nubie, 
vol. ii. p. 866 ; Pbisse d’Avennes, Monuments, pi. iii. p. 1 ; Lepsius, Denlmtdler, iii. 2 a). 
Ttlt’s The second is mentioned on the table of offerings in the Marseilles Museum (E. de 
sabbe.^ SaCLCY, Etudes sur la sdrie des rois inscrits a la Salle des Ancetres de Touthmes III., p. 47, 
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Rahotpu.^ As we proceed, however, information becomes more plentiful, and the 
list of reigns almost complete. The part which the princesses of older times 
played in the transmission of power had, from the XIP** dynasty downward, con- 
siderably increased in importance, and threatened to overshadow that of the 
princes.^ The question presents itself whether, during these centuries of per- 
petual warfare, there had not been a moment when, all the males of the family 
having perished, the women alone were left to perpetuate the solar race on 
the earth and to keep the succession unbroken. As soon as the veil over this 
period of history begins to be lifted, we distinguish among the personages 
emerging from the obscurity as many queens as kings presiding over the 
destinies of Egypt. The sons took precedence of the daughters when both 
were the offspring of a brother and sister born of the same parents, and when, 
consequently, they were of equal rank; but, on the other hand, the sons for- 
feited this equality when there was any inferiority in origin on the maternal 
side, and their prospect of succession to the throne diminished in proportion to 
their mother’s remoteness from the line of Ra. In the latter case all their 
sisters, born of marriages which to us appear incestuous, took precedence of 
them, and the eldest daughter became the legitimate Pharaoh, who sat in the 
seat of Horus on the death of her father, or even occasionally during his 
lifetime. The prince whom she married governed for her, and discharged 
those royal duties which could be legally performed by a man only, — such as 
offering worship to the supreme gods, commanding the army, and administering 
justice; but his wife never ceased to be sovereign, and however small the 
intelligence or firmness of which she might be possessed, her husband was 
obliged to leave to her, at all events on certain occasions, the direction of 
affairs. At her death her children inherited the crown : their father had 


No. 3 ; Maspebo, Catalogue du Musge Egyptien de Maneille, p. 4), and on one of the walls of the 
Hall of Ancestors at Kamak (Prisse d’Avennes, Monuments Egyptiens, pi. ii. ; E. de Satocy, Etude 
sur la sene des rois, pp. 35, 36, in snch a position as to associate him with the end of the XVII“' 
dynasty, and more especially with the group of Saqnhnri III., Tihaqni, and Kamosfl. They might, 
strictly speaking, be called secondary kings, who were contemporaneous with the Saqnunris or Ah mosis 
(Maspeeo, Xeg Momies royales de Deir-el-Bahari,ui the Mimoires public's par les membres de la Mission 
du Caire, vol. i. pp. 638, 639. 

* Hotphri and Manhotphri are both mentioned in the fragments of a fantastic story (copied during 
the XX*"* dynasty), bits of which are found in most European museums (Maspero, Les Contes popu- 
laires de I’Egypte ancienne, 2nd edit., pp. 287-296). In one of these fragments, preserved in the Louvre, 
mention is made of Hotphri’s tomb, certainly situated at Thebes (Id., ibid., pp. 291, 292); we possess 
scarabs of this king, and Petrie discovered at Coptos a fragment of a stele bearing his name 
and titles, and describing the works which he executed in the temples of the town {History of 
Egypt, pp. 246, 247). The XIV"" year of Manhctpfkri is mentioned in a passage of the story, 
as being the date of the death of a personage born under Hotpuri (Maspero, Les Contes popu- 
laires de I’Egypte ancienne, 2nd edit., p. 293). These two kings belong, as far as we are able 
to judge, to the middle of the XVIP'' dynasty; I am inclined to place beside them the Pharaoh 
Nhbhotpuri, of whom we possess a few rather coarse scarabs (Flinders Petrie, Historical Scarabs, 
P'- 26). 

* On the subject of these queens, see Maspero, Dmcn of Civilization, pp. 258, 259, 270-276. 
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formally to invest the eldest of them with royal authority in the room of the 

deceased, and with him he shared the 
externals, if not the reality, of power.^ 
It is doubtful whether the third 
Saqniinri TiMa known to ns — he 
who added an epithet to his name, 
and was commonly known as Tiuaqni, 
“Tiuaa the brave ” ^ — united in his 
person all the requisites of a Pharaoh 
qualified to reign in his own right. 
However this may have been, at all 
events his wife. Queen Ahhotpu, 
possessed them. His eldest s(^ 
Ahmosu died prematurely; the two 
younger brothers, Kamosu and a 
second Ahmosu, the Amosis of the 
Greeks, assumed the crown after him. 
It is possible, as frequently happened, 
that their young sister Ahmasi- 
Nofritari entered the harem of both 
brothers consecutively. We cannot 
be sure that she was united to Kamosu, 
but at all events she became the wife 
of Ahmosis, and the rights which she 
possessed, together with those which 
her husband had inherited from their mother Ahhotpu, gave him a legal 
claim such as was seldom enjoyed by the Pharaohs of that period, so many of 
them being sovereigns merely de facto, while he was doubly king by right.* 
Tiuaqni, Kamosu, and Ahmosis quickly succeeded each other. Tiuaqni 

• Thus we find Thutmoais I. formally enthroning his daughter Hatshopaith, towards the close of 
his reign (E. de Bouge, Etudes des Monuments du Massif de Eamdk, in the MAanges d’ Archeologie 
Egyptienne et Aasyrienne, vol. i. pp. 47, 48 ; Naville, The Temple of Deir-el-Bahari, pp. 15, 16). 

^ It would seem that the epithet Qeni ( = the brave, the robust) did not form an indispensable 
part of his name, any more than Ahmosi did of the names of members of the family of Ahmosis, the 
conqueror of the Shepherds (Maspeko, Les Mamies royales de Deir-el-Bahari, in the Memoires de la 
Mission franyaise, vol. i. p. 622). It is to him that the Tiii&a cartouche refers, which is to be found 
on the statue mentioned by Daninos-Pasha, published by Bouriant (Notes de Voyage, § 6, in the 
Beeueil de Travaux, vol. xi. p. 159), and on which we find Ahmosis, a princess of the same name, 
together with Queen Ahhotph L 

’ Drawn by Faucher-Gudin, from a photograph by Flinders Petrie. 

* I have attempted to construct a genealogy of this family in Les Momies royales de Deir-el-Bahari 
(Memoire de la Mission de Caire, voL i. pp. 620-637). One part of it is certain: (1) the marriage of 
Ahhotpu I. with Tiuaa III. (Boubiast, Notes de Voyage, § 6, in the Beeueil de Travaux, vol. xi. p. 
159), where a deceased elder son, named Ahmosis, is mentioned together with his mother Ahhotpu 
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very probably waged war against the Shepherds, and it is not known whether 
he fell upon the field of battle or was the victim of some plot ; the appearance 
of his mummy proves that he died a violent death when 
about forty years of age} Two or three men, 
whether assassins or soldiers, must have 
surrounded and despatched him before help 
was available. A blow from an axe must 
have severed part of his left cheek, exposed 
the teeth, fractured the jaw, and sent him 
senseless to the ground ; another blow must 
have seriously injured the skull, and a dagger 
or javelin has cut open the forehead on the right 
side, a little above the eye. His body must have 
remained lying where it fell for some time : when 
found, decomposition had set in, and the embalming 
had to be hastily performed as best it might. The the head of saqnunbi m." 
hair is thick, rough, and matted ; the face had been 

shaved on the morning of his death, but by touching the cheek we can 
ascertain how harsh and abundant the hair must have been. The mummy 
is that of a fine, vigorous man, who might have lived to a hundred years, 
and he must have defended himself resolutely against his assailants; his 
features bear even now an expression of fury. A flattened patch of exuded 
brain appears above one eye, the forehead is wrinkled, and the lips, which 
are drawn back in a circle about the gums, reveal the teeth still biting 
into the tongue. Kamosu did not reign long ; ® we know nothing of the 



and Uis sister Ahmosis, probably the future Queen Abmasi-Nofritari. The other sons are not named 
on this monument, which is dedicated to the deceased by his father, his mother, and the sister who 
would have reigned with him had he lived ; (2) the parentage of AhhotpU L and of Ahmosis (Stele 
of Edfh, published by IT. Boublant, Petits Monuments et Petits Textes, in the Becueil de Travaux, vol. ix. 
pp. 92, 93 ; of. Maspero, Les Mamies royales, pp. 625-628) ; (3) the fact that Jlofritari was her husband’s 
sister, both on the father's side, as is shown by the words “royal sister ” on her protocol between the 
titles “ daughter ” and “ wife of a king ” (ies Mamies royales, p. 535), and aUo on the mother’s side, 
as is proved by the place which she occupies by the side of Ahhotpu on Daninos-Pasha’s statue 
(Boubiant, Notes de Voyage, § 6, in the Becueil de Travaux, vol. i. p. 159). The order in which 
Kamosh should be placed is not quite certain ; the probability is, however, that he ought to come 
between Tiu&qni and Ahmosis, and that he was a brother of the latter. 

* All these details as to the king’s appearance and the manner of his death are furnished by the 
mummy which is at present in the museum at Gizeh (Maspero, Les Mamies royales de Deir-el-Bahari, 
in the M^moires de la Mission Franyaise, vol. i. pp. 526-529). The name Taaaten, which Wiedemann 
assigns to this prince {Aigyptische Geschichte, p. 301), is merely a misspelling ot the name Tiuaqni, 
due to the engraver who executed the inscription on the coflin (Maspero, Les Mamies royales, 
pp. 526, 527). The worship of TiOaqui was continued down to the XX"' dynasty (Lepsius, Denkm., 
iii. 2 a, d). 

* Drawn by Boudier, from a photograph by Emil Brugseh-Bey, taken in 1886, 

’ With regard to Kamosh, we possess, in addition to the miniature bark which was discovered on 
the sarcophagus of Queen AhhotpO, and which is now in the museum at Gizeh (Vieet, Notice des 
Principaux Monuments exposes au MusFe de GizFk, pp. 213, 214, Xo. 955), a few scattered references 
to his worship existing on the monuments, on a stele at Gizeh (Liebleix, Dictionnaire des Boms 
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events of liis life, but we owe to him one of the prettiest examples of the 
Egyptian goldsmith’s art — the gold boat mounted on a carriage of wood and 
bronze, which was to convey his double on its journeys through Hades. This 
boat was afterwards appropriated by his mother Ahhotpu. Ahmosis^ must 
have been about twenty-five years of age when he ascended the throne ; he 
was of medium height, as his body when mummied measured only 5 feet 6 inches 
in length, but the development of the neck and chest indicates extraordi- 
nary strength. The head is small in proportion to the bust, the forehead 
low and narrow,' the cheek-bones project, and the hair is thick and wavy. 
The face exactly resembles that of Tiuaqni, and the likeness alone would 
proclaim the affinity, even if we were ignorant of the close relationship which 
united these two Pharaohs.^ Ahmosis seems to have been a strong, active, 
warlike man ; he was successful in all the wars in which we know him to 
have been engaged, and he ousted the Shepherds from the last towns occupied 
"by them. It is possible that modern writers have exaggerated the credit 
•due to Ahmosis for expelling the Hyksos. He found the task already half 
accomplished, and the warfare of his forefathers for at least a century 
must have prepared the way for his success ; if he appears to have played 
the most important role in the history of the deliverance, it is owing to 
our ignorance of the work of others, and he thus benefits by the oblivion 
into which their deeds have passed. Taking this into consideration, we must 
still admit that the Shepherds, even when driven into Avaris, were not adver- 
-saries to be despised. Forced by the continual pressure of the Egyptian armies 
into this corner of the Delta, they were as a compact body the more able to make 
a protracted resistance against very superior forces. The impenetrable marshes 
■of Menzaleh on the north, and the desert of the Eed Sea on the south, com- 
pletely covered both their wings ; the shifting network of the branches of the 
Nile, together with the artificial canals, protected them as by a series of moats 
in front, while Syria in their rear offered them inexhaustible resources for 
revictualling their troops, or levying recruits among tribes of kindred race. 
As long as they could hold their ground there, a re-invasion was always possible ; 

Ht^roglyplitques, p. 750, No. 1922), on a table of offerings in the Marseilles Mnseum (E. de Saeloy, 
Etude lur la gdrie dee roie inserits a la Salle dee Aacelres de Thouthmee 111., pp. 48, 96, 97), and in the list 
of princes worshipped by the “ servants of the Necropolis ” (Lepsivs, Denim., iii. 2 a, d). His pyramid 
was at Drah-Abu’l-Neggah, beside those of TiMa and Amenothes I. {AVbott Papyrus, L iiL 1. 12). 

' The name Ahmosa or Ahraosi is usually translated “Child of the Moon-god” (Bbugsch, 
Geechichte JEgyptene, p. 254) ; the real meaning is, “ the Moon-god has brought forth,” “ him ” or 
“her” (referring to the person who bears the name) being understood (Maspero, in the Revue 
Critique, 1880, Tol. i. p. 106). 

’ Here again my description is taken from the present appearance of the mummy, which is now in 
the Gizeh Museum (Maspeeo, Lee Mamies royales de Deir-elSahari, in the Mdmoires de la Mission 
-du Caire, vol. i. pp. 533-535). It is evident, from the inspection which I have made, that Ahmosis 
was about fifty years old at the time of his death, and, allowing him to have reigned twenty-five 
years, he must Imve been twenty-five or twenty-six when he came to the throne. 
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one victory would bring them to Memphis, and the whole valley would again 
fall under their suzerainty. Ahmosis, by driving them from their last strong- 
hold, averted this danger. It is, therefore, not without reason that the official 
chroniclers of later times separated him from his ancestors and made him 
the head of a new dynasty. His predecessors had in reality been merely 
Pharaohs on sufferance, ruling in the south within the confines of their 
Theban principality, gaining in power, it is true, with every generation, but 
never able to attain to the suzerainty of the whole country. They were reckoned 
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in the XVII"* dynasty together with the Hyksds sovereigns of uncontested 
legitimacy, while their successors were chosen to constitute the XVIIP**, 
comprising Pharaohs with full powers, tolerating no competitors, and uniting 
under their firm rule the two regions of which Egypt was composed — the 
possessions of Sit and the possessions of Horus.^ 

The war of deliverance broke out on the accession of Ahmosis, and continued 
during the first five years of his reign.® One of his lieutenants, the king’s 

• Drawn by Ffinicher-Gudin, from a photograph by Emil Brugsch-Bey, taken in 1878. 

* Manetho, or his abridgers, call the king who drove ont the Shepherds Amosis or Tethmosis 
(Mulleb-Didot, Fragmenta Hutoricorum Gnecorum, vol. iL pp. 572-578). Lepsins thought he saw 
grounds for preferring the second reading, and identified this Tethmosis with Thfitmosi Manakhpirri, 
the Thutmosis III. of our lists ; Ahmosis could only have driven out the greater part of the nation. 
This theory, to which NaviUe stUl adheres (BubatUs, pp. 29, 30), as also does Steindorff (Zur Oe- 
tchiehte der Hyhsos, pp. 7, 8), was disputed nearly fifty years ago by E. de Eouge (_Examen de Vouvrage 
de M. h Chevalier de Bunsen, ii. pp. .36-43) : nowadays we are obliged to admit that, subsequent to 
the V* year of Ahmosis, there were no longer Shepherd-kings in Egypt, even though a part of the 
conquering race may have remained in the country in a state of slavery, as we shall soon have occasion 
to observe (of. pp. 88, 89 of the present work). 

’ This is evident from a passage in the biography of Ahmosi-si-Abina (1. 14), where it is stated 
that, after the taking of Avaris, the king passed into Asia in the year VI. (cf. p. 88 of the present 
work). The first few lines of the Great Inscription of El-Kah (11. 5-15) seem to refer to four succes- 
sive campaigns, i.e. four years of warfare up to the taking of Avaris, and to a fifth year spent in 
pursuing the Shepherds into Syria. 
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namesake — Ahmosi-si-Abina — who belonged to the family of the lords ot 
Nekhabit, has left us an account, in one of the inscriptions in his tomb, of the 
numerous exploits in which he took part side by side with his royal master, 

and thus, thanks to this fortunate record 
of his vanity, we are not left in complete 
ignorance of the events which took place 
during this crucial struggle between the 
xisiatic settlers and their former subjects.^ 
Xekhabit had enjoyed considerable pros- 
perity in the earlier ages of Egyptian his- 
tory, marking as it did the extreme southern 
limit of the kingdom, and forming an out- 
post against the barbarous tribes of Nubia.^ 
As soon as the progress of 
conquest had pushed the 
frontier as far south as the 
first cataract, it declined 
in importance, and the 
remembranceof its former 
greatness found an echo 
only in proverbial ex- 
pressions or in titles used 
at the Pharaonic court.® 
The nomes situated to 



the south of Thebes, unlike those of Middle Egypt, did not comprise any ex- 
tensive fertile or well- watered territory calculated to enrich its possessors or 
to afford suflBcient support for a large population : they consisted of long strips 
of alluvial soil, shut in between the river and the mountain range, but above 

* The inacriptions on the tomb of Ahmosi-si-Abina (Abmosis, son of Abina) were copied by 
OHAirpoLMOir, Monuments de VEgypte et de la Nubie, Tol. i. pp. 655-658 ; afterwards by Lepsiijs, 
Denkm., iii. 12 a-d, and by Eeinisch, Mgyptiscke Chrestomathie, vol. i. pi. 6. The principal inscription 
waa hastily examined by CHAMiPOLiiON, Leltres icrites d’JEgypte, 2nd edit., pp. 194, 195 (ef. Cham- 
pollion-Figeac, L’Egypte Ancienne, pp. 168, 300,); it was then made use of by E. deBouge, Examen 
de V outrage de M. le Chevalier de Bunsen, ii. pp. 31-42, and particularly in the M&noire sur 
I’inscription du tomheau diAhmes, the conclnsiong in which treatise were used by Bbugsch, Histoire 
d’Egypfe, pp. 80, 81, 86, 90. It has been translated in full by Bbugsoh, Beiseberichte aus ^gyptens, 
pp. 217-220, and afterwards in Geschiehte Mgyptens, pp. 230-235 ; by Chabas, Les Pasteurs en Egypte, 
pp. 19-22 ; by Lepage-Eesocf, in Becordsof tte Pa*/, 1st series, vol. vi. pp. 5-19; and lastly, by Padre- 
Cesaee m Caba, Gli SyksSs o Be Pastori di Egitio, pp. 324-328. 

* Cf. Maspebo, Datim of Cdmlization, p. 74. 

® The vulture of Nekhabit is used to indicate the south, while the urseus of Buto denotes the 
extreme north; the title B5-Nekhnit, “Chief of Nekhnit,” which is, hypothetically, supposed 
to refer to a judicial function (Bbugsch, Bictionnaire hidroglyphique. Supplement, pp. 391-398 • 
Ebhax, Commentar zur Insahrift des Tina, in the Zeitschrift, p. 5 ; and Mgypten und AJgyptisches 
Ld)en, p. 134), is none the less associated with the expression, “ Nekhabit-Nekhnit,” as an indication 
of the south, and, therefore, can be traced to the prehistoric epoch when Nekhabit was the primary 
designation of the south. 
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the level of the inundation, and consequently difficult to irrigate. These nomes 
were cultivated, moreover, by a poor and sparse population. It needed a for- 
tuitous combination of circumstances to relieve them from their poverty-stricken 
<‘ondition — either a war, 
which would bring into pro- 
minence their strategic posi- 
tions; or the establishment 
of markets, such as those 
of Syene and Elephantine, 
where the commerce of neigh- 
bouring regions would natu- 
rally centre ; or the erection, 
as at Ombos or Edfh, of a 
temple which would periodi- 
cally attract a crowd of pil- 
grims.^ The principality of 
the Two Feathers comprised, 
besides Nekhabit, at least two 
such towns — Anit,^ on its 
northern boundary, and 
Nekhnit almost facing Nek- 
habit on the left bank of the 
river.® These three towns 
sometimes formed separate 
estates for as many independent lords : ® even when united they constituted a 
fiefdom of but restricted area and of slender revenues, its chiefs ranking below 
those of the great feudal princes of Middle Egypt. The rulers of this fiefdom 
led an obscure existence during the whole period of the Memphite empire, and 
when at length Thebes gained the ascendancy, they rallied to the latter and 
acknowledged her suzerainty. One of them, Sovkunakhiti, gained the favour 
of Sovkhotpu III Sakhemuaztauiri, who granted him lands which made the 

• In regard to the markets of Elephantine and Syene, and the profits derived from them by the local 
magnates, cf. Maspebo, Paicn of Civilization, p. 424, et seq. ; the greatness of Edfu and Ombos dates 
principally from the Greek era, when the Ptolemies rebuilt and enlarged the temples of these two cities. 

“ Anit is one of the most frequently occurring names of Esneh (Betjgsch, Pictionnaire geographique, 
pp. 39, 40, 352, 353). 

’ Nekhnit (Bhvgsch, Die JEgyptologie, p. 441) is the Hieraconpolis of Greek and Boman times, 
Hait-Bafiku, the modern name of which is Kom-el-Ahmar (Bbugsch, Dictionnaire GOygraphique, 
p. 210). A summary description has been given of it by Bocbiast, Les Tombeaux de Hi^acdnpolis, 
in the Etudee Archiblogiques, Historiques et Linguistiquev, d^i&e a M. le IP C. Leemans, pp. 35-40. 

* Drawn by Fauoher-Gudin, from a photograph by Emil Brugsch-Bey, taken in 1882. 

® Piliiri was, therefore, prince of Nekhabit and of Anit at one and the same time (Ttlob-Gbipfith, 
Tbe Tomb of Pdheri at El-Kah, pi. iii.), whereas the town of Nekhnit had its own special rulers, 
several of whom are known to us from the tombs at Kom-el-Ahmar (Boubiant, Les Ttmibeaux de 
Bidraeonpolis, fp. 39, 40). 
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fortune of his house another of them, Ai, married Khonsu, one of the 
daughters of SovkumsaM I. and his Queen Nfihkhas/ and it is possible that 
the misshapen pyramid of QMah, the most southern in Egypt proper, was 
built for one of these royally connected personages. The descendants of 
Ai attached themselves faithfully to the Pharaohs of the XVII“ dynasty, 
and helped them to the utmost in their struggle against the invaders. Their 
capital, Nekhabit, was situated between the Nile and the Arabian chain, at 
the entrance to a valley which penetrates some distance into the desert, and 
leads to the gold-mines on the Eed Sea. The town profited considerably from 
the precious metals brought into it by the caravans, and also from the extraction 
of natron, which from prehistoric times was largely employed in embalming.^ 
It had been a fortified place from the outset, and its walls, carefully repaired 
by successive ages, were still intact at the beginning of this century. They 
described at this time a rough quadrilateral, the two longer sides of which 
measured some 1900 feet in length, the two shorter being about one-fourth 
less. The southern face was constructed in a fashion common in brick build- 
ings in Egypt, being divided into alternate panels of horizontally laid courses, 
and those in which the courses were concave ; on the north and west fapades 
the bricks were so laid as to present an undulating arrangement running unin- 
terruptedly from one end to the other.^ The walls are 33 feet thick, and their 
average height 27 feet ; broad and easy steps lead to the foot-walk on the top. 
The gates are unsymmetrically placed, there being one on the north, east, 
and west sides respectively ; while the southern side is left without an open- 
ing. These walls afforded protection to a dense but unequally distributed 
population, the bulk of which was housed towards the north and west sides, 
where the remains of an immense number of dwellings may still be seen. 
The temples were crowded together in a small square enclosure, concentric 
with the walls of the enceinte, and the principal sanctuary was dedicated to 
Nekhabit, the vulture goddess, who gave her name to the city.® This 
enclosure formed a kind of citadel, where the garrison could hold out when 

* Ohampoluon, Monumentg de VEgypte et de la Nubie, toL i. pp. 273, 658, 659; Lepsius, Denkm., 
iii 13, 5, e. 

* Tomb No. is. of Bansonbi, at El-Kab (Lepsius, Denkm., iii. 62 a), interpreted for the first time by 
liiEBLEiN, Becherches sur la Chronologie Egyptienne, pp. 134, 135 ; cf. Beugsch, Gesckiehte ^gyptens, 
p. 180, and the genealogical table appended thereto. 

* In regard to this Nekhabit natron and the use to which it was put, cf. Maspebo, Modes sur 
quelques Papyrus do Louvre, p. 50, and Dumicben, Der Grahpalast des Petuamenemapt, pp. 15-18. 

* Cf. what is said in regard to these arrangements in Maspebo, Hawn of OivUization, p. 450. 

5 A part of the latter temple, that which had been rebuilt in the Salte epoch, was still standing at 
the beginning of the present century, with columns bearing the cartouches of Hakori (Saint-Genis, 
Heseription des ruines d’ El-Kab, in the Heseription de VEgypte, 2nd edit., voL L pp. 346-350, and 
ArOiquites, Tol. i. pi. 66) ; it was destroyed about the year 1825, and Champollion found only the 
foun^tions of the walls {Lettres ecrites eVEgyple, 2nd edit., pp. 109, 194, 195, 382) Cf. in regard 
to these buildings, Bbugsch, Dietionnaire Geographique, pp. 353-355. 
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the outer part had fallen into the enemy’s hands.^ Tbe times were troublous ; 
the open country was repeatedly wasted by war, and the peasantry had more 
than once to seek shelter behind the protecting ramparts of the town, leaving 
their lands to lie fallow. Famine constantly resulted from these disturbances, 
and it taxed all the powers of the ruling prince to provide at such times for 
his people. A chief of the Commissariat, Bebi by name, who lived about this 
period, gives us a lengthy account of the number of loaves, oxen, goats, and 
pigs, which he allowed to all the inhabitants both great and little, down even to 
the quantity of oil and incense, which he had taken care to store up for them : his 
prudence was always justified by the issue, for “ during the many years in which 
the famine recurred, he distributed grain in the city to all those who hungered. 

Babai, the first of the lords of El-Kab whose name has come down to us, 
was a captain in the service of Saqnunri Tiuaqni.^ His son Ahmosi, having 
approached the end of his career, cut a tomb for himself in the hill which 
overlooks the northern side of the town. He relates on the walls of his 


‘ Drawn by Faucher-Gudin, from a photograph by Emil Brugach-Bey, taken in 1882. 

! The description of the town of Nekhabit is borrowed from Saint-Genis, Deicription des mines 
d’ElrKab ou Eiahyia, in the Description de VEgypte, 2nd edit., voh i. pp. 311-356. 

’ Tomb No. 10, El-Kab (Champoluou, Monuments de VEgypte et de la Nubie, vol. i. pp. 273, 274, 
€59-) The inscription has been copied and translated several times by Brugsch {Becueil de Monu- 
ments voL i. ph Ixxii. 3 : Gesehichte Aigyptens, pp. 244-247 ; Thesaurus Inscriptionum Agyptiacarum, 
1527 1528) who thought it might refer to the seven years of famine described m Gen. xli., et seq. 

‘ Great Inscription of El-Kab, 1. 4. There are stUl some doubts as to the descent of this 
Ahmosi. Some authorities hold that Babai was the name of his father and Ablna that of Ms grand- 
fttherfE Mmoire sur VinscHption AMmes, pp. 125, 126); others think that Babai was 

his fatLr and Abina his mother (Tylob-Gbifftth, The Tomb of Pahert at El-Kab, p. 7 ; ^nloh^ 
aIs einem Briefe an IP L. Stem, in fhe'^itschHft, 1885, p. 57); others, again, make out Babar and 
Abina to be wiants of the same name, probably a Semitic one, borne by the father of Ahmosi 
(BbegsCH, Gesehichte Agyptens, p. 227, etseq. ; Kkael, Agyptische Studxen, yp. TO, 71) ; the majority 
if modem E-yptologists (including myself) regard this last hypothesis as being the most probable one. 
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sepulchre, for the benefit of posterity, the most praiseworthy actions of his 
long life. He had scarcely emerged from childhood when he was called upon 
to act for his father, and before his marriage he was appointed to the command 
of the barque The Calf. From thence he was promoted to the ship The North, 
and on account of his activity he was chosen to escort his namesake the king 
on foot, whenever he drove in his chariot. He repaired to his post at the 
moment when the decisive war against the Hyksos broke out.^ The tradition 
current in the time of the Ptolemies reckoned the number of men under the 
command of King Ahmosis when he encamped before Avaris at 480,000. This 
immense multitude failed to bring matters to a successful issue, and the siege 
dragged on indefinitely. The king at length preferred to treat with tho 
Shepherds, and gave them permission to retreat into Syria safe and sound, 
together with their wives, their children, and all their goods.® This account, 
however, in no way agrees with the all too brief narration of events furnished 
by the inscription in the tomb. The army to which Egypt really owed its 
deliverance was not the undisciplined rabble of later tradition, but, on the con- 
trary, consisted of troops similar to those which subsequently invaded Syria, some 
15,000 to 20,000 in number, fully equipped and ably officered, supported, more- 
over, by a fleet ready to transfer them across the canals and arms of the river in 
a vigorous condition and ready for the battle.® As soon as this fleet arrived at 
the scene of hostilities, the engagement began. Ahmosi-si-Abina conducted the 
manoeuvres under the king’s eye, and soon gave such evidence of his capacity, 
that he was transferred by royal favour to the Rising in Memphis — a vessel with 
a high freeboard. He was shortly afterwards appointed to a post in a diV|Mon 
told off for duty on the river Zadiku, which ran under the walls of the enemy^^V, 
fortress,^ Two successive and vigorous attacks made in this quarter were barren 
of important results. Ahmosi-si-Abina succeeded in each of the attacks in 
killing an enemy, bringing back as trophies a hand of each of his victims, and 
his prowess, made known to the king by one of the heralds, twice procured for 
him “ the gold of valour,” probably in the form of collars, chains, or bracelets.® 

* Great Jnecription of El-Kab, 11. 5-7. 

* Manetho, in Muller-Didot, Fragmenta Historicortim Grxcorum, vol. ii. pp. 567, 568. 

’ It may be pointed out that Ahmosi, son of Abina, was a sailor and a leader of sailors ; that he 
passed from one vessel to another, until he was at length appointed to the command of one of the 
most important ships in the royal fleet. Transport by water always played considerable part in the 
wars which were carried on in Egyptian territory ; I have elsewhere drawn attention to campaigns, 
conducted in this manner under the Heracleopolitan dynasties (Maspebo, Dawn, of Civilization, pp. 
456-458), and we shall see that the Ethiopian conquerors adopted the same mode of transit in the 
course of their invasion of Egypt. 

‘ The name of this canal was first recognised by Brugsch (BeiteberieTite aus Mgy^ten, p. 218), then 
misunderstood and translated “ the water beating the name of the water of Avaris ” (Histoire d" Egypte, 
p. 81 : cf. Chabas, Les Pa»teur» en tgypte, p. 19). It is now»read “ Zadikh,” and, with the Egyptian 
article, Pa-zadikfi, or PzadiM (Bbugsch, Diet. Giogr., p. 1006; C. ni Caba, Gli SyktSs o Be Pastor i 
di Egitto, p. 325> The name is of Semitic origin, and is derived from the root meaning’ “ to be just ; ” 
we do not know to which of the watercourses traversing the east of the Delta it ought to be applied. 

* Inscription of El~Kah, 11. 4—10. The fact that the attecks from this side were not snccessfiil is- 
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The assault having been repulsed in this quarter, the Egyptians made their 
way towards the south, and came into conflict with the enemy at the village of 
Taqimit.^ Here, again, the battle remained undecided, but Ahmosi-si-Abina 
had an adventure. He had taken a prisoner, and in bringing him back lost 
himself, fell into a muddy ditch, and, when he had freed himself from the 
dirt as well as he could, pursued his way by mistake for some time in the 
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direction of Avaris. He found out his error, however, before it was too late, came 
back to the camp safe and sound, and received once more some gold as a reward 
of his brave conduct.® A second attack upon the town was crowned with complete 
success ; it was taken by storm, given over to pillage, and Ahmosi-si-Abina suc- 
ceeded in capturing one man and three women, who were afterwards, at the dis- 
tribution of the spoil, given to him as slaves.* The enemy evacuated in haste the 
last strongholds which they held in the east of the Delta, and took refuge 
in the Syrian provinces on the Egyptian frontier. Whether it was that they 
assumed here a menacing attitude, or whether Ahmosis hoped to deal them a 

proved by the sequel. If they had succeeded, as is usually supposed, the Egyptians would not have 
fallen back on another point farther south in order to renew the struggle. 

* The site of Taqimit is unknown (Bbegsch, Dictionnaire.6gbgraphique,Tp. 811). Piehl questions 
the existence of this place (^Notes de Philologie Egyptienne, in the Proceedings of the Society of 
Biblical Archaeology, 1892-93, vol. xv. pp. 256, 257). 

* Drawn by Faucher-Gudin, from a photograph by Emil Brugsoh-Bey, taken in 1884. 

“ Inscription of El-Kab, 11. 10-12 ; the text is not very explicit, but I can see no other possible 
interpretation of it than that here adopted (of. a different explanation in Piehl, Notes de Philologie 
Egyptienne, in the Proceedings, 1892-93, vol. xv. pp. 257, 258). 

‘ Inscription of El-Kdb, 11. 12, 13. The prisoner who was given to Ahmosis after the victory, is 
probably Pakmh, the Asiatic, mentioned in the list of his slaves which he had engraved on one of 
the walls of his tomb (Lepshts, Denkm., iii. 12, e, L 12). 
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crashing blow before they could find time to breathe, or to rally around them 
sufficient forces to renew the offensive, he made up his mind to cross the frontier, 
which he did in the 5th year of his reign.^ It was the first time for centuries that 
a Pharaoh had trusted himself in Asia, and the same dread of the unknown which 
had restrained his ancestors of the dynasty, doubtless arrested Ahmosis also 
on the threshold of the continent. He did not penetrate further than the border 
provinces of Zabi, situated on the edge of the desert, and contented himself with 
pillaging the little town of Sharuhana.® Ahmosi-si-Abina was again his com- 
panion, together with his cousin, Ahmosi-Pannekhabit^ then at the beginning 
of his career, who brought away on this occasion two young girls for his 
household.^ The expedition having accomplished its purpose, the Egyptians 
returned home with their spoil, and did not revisit Asia for a long period. If 
the Hyksos generals had fostered in their minds the idea that they could 
recover their lost ground, and easily re-enter upon the possession of their 
African domain, this reverse must have cruelly disillusioned them. They 
must have been forced to acknowledge that their power was at an end, and to 
renounce all hope of returning to the country which had so summarily ejected 
them. The majority of their own people did not follow them into exile, but re- 
mained attached to the soil on which they lived, and the tribes which had suc- 
cessively settled down beside them — including the Beni-Israel themselves — no 
longer dreamed of a return to their fatherland. The condition of these people 
varied according to their locality. Those who had taken up a position in the 
plain of the Delta were subjected to actual slavery. Ahmosis destroyed the camp 
at Avaris, quartered his officers in the towns, and constructed forts at strategic 
points, or rebuilt the ancient citadels to resist the incursions of the Bedouin. The 

* Champollion’a copy is dated in the year V. (Monuments de VEgyjpte et de la Nubie, voL L p. 656, 
L 14, as also that of Lepsius, Denhm., iiL 12, d, 1. 14) ; Brugsch (Beiseherichten aus JEgypten, p. 218, 
and Geschiclite Mgypten, p. 282) has read “year VI.” According to Piehl (Notes de Philedogie 
Egyptienne, in the Proceedings, 1892-93, toI. xv. p. 258), we ought to assume, not that Sharhhana 
was taken in the year V., but that the Egyptians besieged ii for five years. 

* Sharhhana, which is mentioned again under Thhtmosis III. (Lepsius, Denhm., iii. 31 6, 1. 12), 
is not the plain of Sharon, as Birch imagined (The Annals of Thotmes IIL, as derived from the Mtero- 
glyphieal Inscriptions, p. 38), but the Sharuhen of the Biblical texts, in the tribe of Simeon (Josh. 
xix. 6), as Brugsch recognised it to be (Geographische Inschriften, vol. ii. p. 32). It is probably 
identical with the modem Tell-esh-Sheriah, which lies north-west of Beersheba. 

’ Inscription of El-Kab, IL 13-15 ; Inscription of the statue of Ahmosi Pannehhahit, face A, 11. 3, 4. 
Ahmosi Pannekhabit lay in tomb No. 2, at £l-Eab (Champollion, Monuments de VEgypie et de la 
Nubie, pi. cxlv. 4). His history is briefly told on one of the walls (Ephbbm Poitevin, Notice sur 
Ahmes, dit Pensouvan, in the Bevue ArchCologique, 1st series, vol. xi. pp. 65-73; Lepsius, Denhm., iii. 
43 a, 5), and on two sides of the pedestal of his statues. We have one of these, or rather two plates 
from the pedestal of one of them, in the Louvre (Pbtsse b’Avesnbs, Monuments Egyptiens,pl. iv. 2, 3 ; 
Lepsius, Auswahl der teiehtigsten Urkunden, pL xiv. A, B ; cf. Bibch, The Annals of Thoutmes III., as 
derived from the Hieroglyphical Inscriptions, pp. 33, 34; Cbabas, Mdmoire sur les Pasteurs, pp. 22, 23; 
Bbugsch, Geschichte JEgyptens, pp. 235, 236 ; C. di Caba, Gli Hyhsds, pp. 328-330) ; the other is in a 
good state of preservation, and belongs to Mr. Finlay (Maspeko, Notes sur quelques Points de Grammaire, 
etc., § xliv., in the Zeitsehrift, 1885, pp. 77, 78). The inscription is found in a mutilated condition on 
the wall of the tomb (Lepsius, Denhm., iii. 43), but the three monuments which have come down to ns are 
sufliciently complementary to one another to enable us to restore nearly the whcfle of the original text. 
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vanquished people in the Delta, hemmed in as they were by a network of 
fortresses, were thus reduced to a rabble of serfs, to be taxed and subjected to 
the corvee without mercy. But further north, the fluctuating population which 
roamed between the Sebennytic and Pelusiac branches of the Nile were not 
exposed to such rough treatment. The marshes of the coast-line afforded them 
a safe retreat, in which they could take refuge at the first threat of exactions 
on the part of the royal emissaries. Secure within dense thickets, upon islands 
approached by interminable causeways, often covered with water, or by long 
tortuous canals concealed in the thick growth of reeds, they were able to defy 
with impunity the efforts of the most disciplined troops, and treason alone 
could put them at the mercy of their foes. Most of the Pharaohs felt that the 
advantages to be gained by conquering them would be outweighed by the diffi- 
culty of the enterprise ; all that could result from a campaign would be the 
destruction of one or two villages, the acquisition of a few hundred refractory 
captives, of some ill-favoured cattle, and a trophy of nets and worm-eaten 
boats. The kings, therefore, preferred to keep a close watch over these un- 
disciplined hordes, and as long as their depredations were kept within reason- 
able limits, they were left unmolested to their wild and precarious life. 

The Asiatic invasion had put a sudden stop to the advance of Egyptian 
rule in the vast plains of the Upper Nile. The Theban princes, to whom 
Nubia was directly subject, had been too completely engrossed in the wars 
against their hereditary enemy, to devote much time to the continuation of 
that work of colonization in the south which had been carried on so vigorously 
by their forefathers of the XIP** and XIII*’' dynasties.^ The inhabitants 
of the Nile valley, as far as the second cataract, rendered them obedience, but 
without any change in the conditions and mode of their daily life, which 
appear to have remained unaltered for centuries. The temples of Usirtasen 
and Amenemhait were allowed to fall into decay one after another,- the towns 
waned in prosperity, and were unable to keep their buildings and monuments 
in repair ; the inundation continued to bring with it periodically its fleet of 
boats, which the sailors of Kush had laden with timber, gum, elephants’ tusks, 
and gold dust : firom time to time a band of Bedouin from Uauait or Mazaiu 
would suddenly bear down upon some village and carry off its spoils ; the nearest 
garrison would be called to its aid, or, on critical occasions, the king himself, 
at the head of his guards, would fall on the marauders and drive them back 
into the mountains. Ahmosis, being greeted on his return from Syria by 
the news of such an outbreak, thought it a favourable moment to impress 

' In regard to Nubia, see wbat is said in Masteeo, Dawn of Civilization, pp. 394-398, 478, et seq., 
532, 533. 

’ As will be seen later on, tbe temples of Semneh and "Wady-Halfah were rebuilt under 
Tbatmosis 111. 
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upon the nomadic tribes of Nubia the greatness of his conquest.^ On this 
occasion it was the people of Khonthanunofir, settled in the wadys east of the 
Nile, above Semneh, which required a lesson. The army which had just 
expelled the Hyksos was rapidly conveyed to the opposite borders of the 
country by the fleet, the two Ahmosi of Nekhabit occupying the highest 
posts. The Egyptians, as was customary, landed at the nearest point to the 
enemy’s territory, and succeeded in killing a few of the rebels. Ahmosi- 
si-Abina brought back two prisoners and three hands, for which he was 
rewarded by a gift of two female Bedouin slaves, besides the " gold of valour.” 
This victory in the south following on such decisive success in the north, 
filled the heart of the Pharaoh with pride, and the view taken of it by 
those who surrounded him is evident even in the brief sentences of the narra- 
tive. He is described as descending the river on the royal galley, elated in 
spirit and flushed by his triumph in Nubia, which had followed so closely 
on the deliverance of the Delta. But scarcely had he reached Thebes, when 
an unforeseen catastrophe turned his confidence into alarm, and compelled him 
to retrace his steps. It would appear that at the very moment when he was 
priding himself on the successful issue of his Ethiopian expedition, one of 
the sudden outbreaks, which frequently occurred in those regions, had cul- 
minated in a Sudanese invasion of Egypt. We are not told the name of 
the rebel leader, nor those of the tribes who took part in it. The Egyptian 
people, threatened in a moment of such apparent security by this inroad 
of barbarians, regarded them as a fresh incursion of the Hyksos, and applied 
to these southerners the opprobrious term of “ Fever-stricken,” already used to 
denote their Asiatic conquerors. The enemy descended the Nile, committing 
terrible atrocities, and polluting every sanctuary of the Theban gods which 
came within their reach. They had reached a spot called Tentoa,^ before 
they fell in with the Egyptian troops. Ahmosi-si-Abina again distinguished 
himself in the engagement. The vessel which he commanded, probably the 
Bdsing in Memphis, ran alongside the chief galliot of the Sudanese fleet, and 
took possession of it after a struggle, in which Ahmosi made two of the enemy’s 
sailors prisoners with his own hand. The king generously rewarded those 
whose valour had thus turned the day in his favour, for the danger had 
appeared to him critical ; he allotted to every man on board the victorious 

• Inscription of El-Kdb, 11. 15-17. As to the pontion of the land of Konthanunofir, cf. what is said 
in Maspbbo, Dawn of Civilization, p. 190. 

* The name of this locality does not occur elsewhere ; it would seei^to refer, not to a village, but 

rather to a canal, or the hranch of a river, or a harbour somewhere afcng the Nile. I am unable to 
locate it definitely, but am inclined to think we ought to look for A if not in Egypt itself, at any 
rate in that part of Nubia which is nearest to Egypt. M. Revillou^aking up a theory which had 
been abandoned by Chabas (Jfe’moire stir les Pasteurs, pp. 45, 46), and ifcognising in this expedition an 
offensive incursion trf the Shepherds, suggests that Tantoa may be tjlb modem Tantah in the Delta 
{Semte Egyptologigue, vol. vii. p. 82, n. 1). m 
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vessel five slaves, and five arura of land situated in liis native province of 
each respectively.^ The invasion was not without its natural consequences to 
Egypt itself. A certain Titianu, who appears to have been at the head of a 
powerful faction, rose in rebellion at some place not named in the narrative,^ 
but in the rear of the army. The rapidity with which Ahmosis repulsed the 
Nubians, and turned upon his new enemy, completely baffled the latter’s 
plans, and he and his followers were cut to pieces, but the danger had for the 
moment been serious.® It was, if not the last expedition undertaken in 
this reign, at least the last commanded by the Pharaoh in person. By his 
activity and courage Ahmosis had well earned the right to pass the remainder 
of his days in peace. 

A revival of military greatness always entailed a renaissance in art, followed 
by an age of building activity. The claims of the gods upon the spoils of war 
must be satisfied before those of men, because the victory and the booty obtained 
through it were alike owing to the divine help given in battle. A tenth, there- 
fore, of the slaves, cattle, and precious metals was set apart for the service of 
the gods, and even fields, towns, and provinces were allotted to them, the 
produce of which was applied to enhance the importance of their cult or to repair 
and enlarge their temples. The main body of the building was strengthened, 
halls and pylons were added to the original plan, and the impulse once given, 
to architectural work, the co-operation of other artificers soon followed.. 
Sculptors and painters whose art had been at a standstill for generations 
during the centuries of Egypt’s humiliation, and whose hands had lost their 
cunning for want of practice, were now once more in demand. They had 
probably never completely lost the technical knowledge of their calling, and 
the ancient buildings furnished them with various types of models, which they 
had but to copy faithfully in order to revive their old traditions. A few years 
after this revival a new school sprang up, whose originality became daily more 
patent, and whose leaders soon showed themselves to be in no way inferior to 

* Inscription of El-Kab, 11. 17-21. 

’ Inscription of El-Kab, 11. 21-23. The wording of the text is so much condensed that it is difficult 
to be sure of its meaning. Modem scholars agree with Brugsch {Reiseherichte aus Mgypten, pp. 219,. 
220, and GeschicMe JJgyptens, p. 233) that Titianu is the name of a man, but several .Egyptologists 
believe its bearer to have been chief of the Ethiopian tribes (Wiedeiiann, .^gyptische Geschichte, pp. 
309, 310), while others think him to have been a rebellioas Egyptian prince (Ebman, Mgypten und 
.Sgyptisches L^n, p. 152 ; Maspebo, Bisloire Ancienne des Peuples de I’Orient, 4th edit., p. 170), or a 
king of the Shepherds (Ebvillout, Rerue Egyptologique, vol. viL p. 82, note 1), or give up the task of 
identification in despair (Chabas, Memoirs sur les Pasteurs en Egypte, p. 46). The tortuous wording 
of the text, and the expressions which occur in it, seem to indicate that the rebel was a prince of the 
royal blood, and even that the name he bears was not his real one. Later on we shall find that, on a 
similar occasion, the official documents refer to a prince who took part in a plot against Eamses HI. 
by the fictitious name of Pentauirit (Detebia, Le Papyrus judiciare de Turin, pp. 60-63, 155, 156) ; 
Titi5nn was probably a nickname of the same kind inserted in place of the real name. It seems that, 
in cases of hig h treason, the criminal not only lost his life, bnt his name was proscribed both in this 
world and in the next. 
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the masters of the older schools. Ahmosis could not be accused of ingratitude 
to the gods ; as soon as his wars allowed him the necessary leisure, he began 
his work of temple-building. The accession to power of the great Theban 
families had been of little advantage to Thebes itself. Its Pharaohs, on 
assuming the sovereignty of the whole valley, had not hesitated to abandon 
their native city, and had made Heracleopolis, the Fayiim or even Memphis, 
their seat of government, only returning to Thebes in the time of the XIII® 
dynasty, when the decadence of their power had set in. The honour of 
furnishing rulers for its country had often devolved on Thebes, but the city had 
reaped but little benefit from the fact ; ^ this time, however, the tide of fortune 
was to be turned. The other cities of Egypt had come to regard Thebes as 
their metropolis from the time when they had learned to rally round its 
princes to wage war against the Hyksos. It had been the last town to lay 
down arms at the time of the invasion, and the first to take them up again in 
the struggle for liberty. Thus the Egypt which vindicated her position 
among the nations of the world was not the Egypt of the Memphite dynasties. 
It was the great Egypt of the Amenemhaits and the Usirtasens, still further 
aggrandised by recent victories. Thebes was her natural capital, and its 
kings could not have chosen a more suitable position from whence to command 
effectnally the whole empire. Situated at an equal distance from both frontiers, 
the Pharaoh residing there, on the outbreak of a war either in the north or 
south, had but half the length of the country to traverse in order to reach the 
scene of action. Ahmosis spared no pains to improve the city, but his 
resources did not allow of his embarking on any very extensive schemes ; he 
did not touch the temple of Amon, and if he undertook any buildings in 
its neighbourhood, they must have been minor edifices. He could, indeed, 
have had but little leisure to attempt much else, for it was not till the XX!!®* 
year of his reign that he was able to set seriously to work.^ An opportunity 
then occurred to revive a practice long fallen into disuse under the foreign 
kings, and to set ouce more in motion an essential part of the machinery of 
Egyptian administration. The quarries of Turah, as is well known, enjoyed 
the privilege of furnishing the finest materials to the royal architects ; 
nowhere else could be found limestone of such whiteness, so easy to cut, or so 
calculated to lend itself to the carving of delicate inscriptions and bas-reliefe.® 
The commoner veins had never ceased to be worked by private enterprise, 

* Ci wliat is said in regard to this neglect of Thebes in Maspeeo, Dawn of Civilization, pp. 464, 528. 

* E. DE Eocge, Etude deg Monuments du Massif de Kamah, in the Melanges ci Archdologie Egyptienne 
■et Assyrieane, voh i. p. 41. In the inscription of the year XXII., Ahmosis expressly states that he 
opened new chambers in the quarries of Thrah for the works in connection with the Theban Anion, 
as well as for those of the temple of the Memphite Fhtah (Lepsics, Denkm., iii. 3 a, 11. 3, 4). 

* Cf. what is said in regard to the Tflrah limestone in Maspebo, Dawn of-Civilization, pp. 383, 384. 
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gangs of quarrymen being always employed, as at tbe present day, in cutting 
small stone for building purposes, or in ruthlessly chipping it to pieces to 
burn for lime in the kilns of the neighbouring villages ; but the finest veins 
were always kept for State purposes. Contemporary chroniclers might have 
formed a very just estimate of national prosperity by the degree of activity 
shown in working these royal preserves ; w'hen the amount of stone extracted 
was lessened, prosperity was on the wane, and might be pronounced to be at its 
lowest ebb when the noise of the quarryman’s hammer finally ceased to be 
heard. Every dynasty whose resources were such as to justify their resumption 
of the work proudly recorded the fact on stelae which lined the approaches to 



A CONVOY OF TURAH QVARBYMEN DRAWING STONE.' 


the masons’ yards. Ahmosis reopened the Turah quarry-chambers, and pro- 
cured for himself “ good stone and white ” for the temples of Amon at Thebes 
and of Phtah at Memphis. No monument has as yet been discovered to throw 
any light on the fate of Memphis subsequent to the time of the Amenemhaits. 
It must have suffered quite as much as any city of the Delta from the Shepherd 
invasion, and from the wars which preceded their expulsion, since it was 
situated on the highway of an invading army, and would offer an attraction 
for pillagers. By a curious turn of fortune it was the “ Fankhui,” or Asiatic 
prisoners, who were set to quarry the stone for the restoration of the 
monuments which their own forefathers had reduced to ruins.^ The bas-reliefs 
sculptured on the stelae of Ahmosis show them in full activity under the corvee ; 
we see here the stone block detached from the quarry being squared by the 
chisel, or transported on a sledge drawn by oxen.® 


. ' Drawn by Faucher-Gudin, from a sketch, by Vtse-PebrinGj The Pyramids of G-izeh, vol. iii., 
plate facing p. 99 ; cf. Lepsitjs, Berikm., iii. 3 a. 

* The Fankhui are, properly speaking, all white prisoneis, without distinction of race. Their 
name is derived from tbe root fSkhu, fankhu = to bind, press, carry oft’ steal, destroy (Maspebo, Les 
Contes Populaires de I’Egypte Ancienne, 1st edit., p, 126, note 2 ; Max Muller, Asien und Europa 
nach Altsegyptischen Benkmalern, pp. 208-212); if it is sometimes used in the sense of Phoenicians 
(Brugsch, Geschichfe Mgyptens, pp. 242, 258, 663 ; Wiedejiann, AJgyptische Geschichts, p. 310), it 
is only in the Ptolemaic epoch, by assonance with the Greek 4>oiVoces. Here tbe term '‘Fankhiii” 
refers to tbe Shepherds and Asiatics made prisoners in tbe campaign of tbe year V. against 
Sharnhana. 

• Champollion, Monuments de I’Egypte et de la Eubie, vol. ii. p. 488 ; Rosellini, Monumenii 
Storiei, vol. L pi. xv., and pp. 195, 196; Lepsius, Benkm., iii. 3 a, b; Vyse-Pebring, The Pyramids 
of Gizeh, vol. iii. p. 94, et seq. ; cf. Brugsch, Das Myyptisct>s Troja, in the Zeitschrift, 1867, p. 92. 
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Ahmosis had several children by his various wives; six at least owned. 
Nofritari for their mother and possessed near claims to the crown, but 
she may have home him others whose existence is unrecorded. The 
eldest appears to have been a son, Sipiri ; he received all the honours 
due to an hereditary prince, but died without having reigned,^ and his 
second brother, Amenhotpu — called by the Greeks Amenothes^ — took his 
place. Ahmosis was laid to rest in the chapel which he had prepared for 
himself in the cemetery of Drah-abu’l-Neggah, among the modest pyramids 
of the XT**, XIII**, and XVII^** dynasties.^ He was venerated as a god, 
nnd his cult was continued for six or eight centuries later, until the in- 
creasing insecurity of the Theban necropolis at last necessitated the removal 
of the kings from their funeral chambers.^ The coffiLn of Ahmosis was found 
to be still intact, though it was a poorly made one, shaped to the contours of 
the body, and smeared over with yellow; it represents the king with the false 
beard depending from his chin, and his breast covered with a pectoral ornament, 
the features, hair, and accessories being picked out in blue. His name has 
been hastily inscribed in ink on the front of the winding-sheet, and when the 
lid was removed, garlands of faded pink flowers were still found about the neck, 
laid there as a last ofiering by the priests who placed the Pharaoh and his 
eompeers in their secret burying-place.® Amenothes I. had not attained his 
majority when his father “ thus winged his way to heaven,” leaving him as heir 

'■ Aa to Sipiri, of. Bibch, .fftedie gur le Papyrus Abbott,in the Bevue ArcMologiqtie, Ist series, vol. xvi. 
pp. 272, 273 ; Chabas, MAanges Egyptdogiqes, 3rd series, vol. i. p. 69 ; Maspebo, Tine EnquetejudiciaiTe 
■a Thebes att temps de la XX" dynastie, p. 80, and Les Mamies royales de Detr-el-Bahari, in the M^moires 
■de la Mission Franyaise, vol. i. pp. 630, 637 ; Wiedemann, The King Ahmes-Sa-pa-ar, in the Proceed- 
ings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, voL viiL, 1886, pp. 220-225. 

* The form Amenopbis, which is usually employed, is, properly speaking, the equivalent of the 

name Amenemaupitu, or Amenanpiti, which belongs to a king of the XXB* Tanite dynasty (Wiede- 
mann, Zur XXI dynastie Manetho’ s, in the Zeitsehrift, 1882, pp. 86-88); the true Greek transcription 
of the Ptolemaic epoch, corresponding to the pronunciation Ammhotpe, or Amenhopfe, is Amendthes 
(Maspebo, Notes sur quelques points de Grammaire et d’Histoire, § xxxvi., in the Zeitschri/f, 1882, pp. 
128, 129). Under the XVIII“‘ dynasty the cuneiform transcription of the tablets of Tel-el Amama, 
Amankhatbi, seems to indicate the pronunciation Amanhautpi, Amanhatpi, side by side with the 
pronunciation Amanhantpn, Amenhotpu. • 

* The precise site is at present unknown : we see, however, that it was in this place, when we 
observe that Ahmosis was worshipped by the Servants of the Necropolis, amongst the kings and 
princes of his femily who were buried at Drah-abu’l-Neggah (Lepsius, Denkm., iii. 2 o, 6). 

* His priests and the minor employes of his colt are mentioned on a stele in the museum at Turin 
(No. 85, Oecubti, Catcdogo lllustrato dei Monumenti Egizii, vol. ii. pp. 42, 43), and bn a brick in the 
Berlin Museum (Lepsiiis, Denkm., iii. 25, bis B). He is worshipped as a god, along with Osiris, Homs, 
and Isis, on a stele in the Lyons Museum (Devebia, Notices sur les AntiquiUi Egyptiennes du Musfe 
de Lyon, pp. 12, 13, and pL in. No. 85), brought from Abydos : he had, probably, during one of his 
journeys across Egypt, made.a donation to the temple of that city, on condition that he should be 
worshipped there for ever ; for a stele at Marseilles shows him offering homage to Osiris in the bark 
of the god itself (Maspebo, Catalogue du Musge Egyptian de Marseille, No. 32, pp. 20, 21), and another 
stele in the Louvre informs us that Pharaoh Thhtmosis TV. several times sent one of his messengers 
to Abydos for the purpose of presenting land to Osiris and to his own ancestor Ahmosis (C 53, in 
-PiBBBBT, Beeueil d" Inscriptions ingdites du Musge Egyptian du Louvre, vol. ii. pp. 14, 15). 

‘ Maspebo, Les Mamies royales de Deir-el-Bahari, in the Mgmoire de la Mission, vol. i pp. 533, 535. 
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to the throne.^ Xofiitari assumed the authority ; after having shared the 
royal honours for nearly twenty-five years with her husband, she resolutely 
refused to resign them.® She was thus the first of those queens by divine 
right who, scorning the inaction of the harem, took on themselves the right to 
fulfil the active duties of a sovereign, and claimed the recognition of the 
equality or superiority of their titles to those of their husbands or sons. The 



COFFIS OF -tHMOSIS IS THE oiZEH MTJSErM.® 


aged Ahhotpfi, who, like Nofritari, was of pure royal descent, and who might 
well have urged her superior rank, had been content to retire in favour of her 
children ; ^ she lived to the tenth year of her grandson’s reign, respected by all 
her familv, but abstaining from all interference in political affairs.® When at 
length she passed away, full of days and honour, she was embalmed with 
special care, and her body was placed in a gilded mummy-case, the head of 
which presented a faithful copy of her features.® Beside her were piled the 

* The last date known is that of the year XXII. at Thrah ; cf. pp. 92, 93 of the present work. 
Manetho’s lists give, in one jdace, twenty-fiye years and fonr months after the expulsion ; in another, 
twenty-six years in round numbers, as the total duration of his reign (Muller-Didot, Fragmenta 
Historicorum Grxcoram, vol. ii. p. 572, et seq.), which has every appearance of probability. 

^ There is no direct evidence to prove that Amenothesl. was a minor when he came to the throne ; 
still the presumptions in favour of this hypothesis, afforded by the monuments, are so strong that nmny 
historians of ancient Egypt have accepted it (Brcgsch, HUtoire d’EgypU, p. 86, and Gesehichte 
jEgyptene, pp. 260, 261; Wiedbmaxx, ^gyptuche Gesehichte, p. 313). Queen Nofritari is represented 
as reigning, side by side with her reigning son. on some few Theban tombs which can be attributed to 
their epoch (Eepsius, Denkm., iii. 1, 4 e). 

“ Drawn by Fauoher-Gudin, from a photograph by Emil Brugseh-Bey, taken in 1882. 

‘ Maspero, Les Mamies royales de Deir-el-Bahari, in the M^moires de la Mission Fran^aise, vol. i. 
p. 627, where the true condition of this Ahhotpu has been presented for the first time. 

‘ The high position which she occupied is clearly shown by the inscriptions on the tomb of her 
steward Karasa, published by Boceiant, Petits Monuments, in the Secneil de Travaux, vol. ix. 
pp. 94, 95 ; then by Piehl, Fana, § Iviii., in the Zeitschrift, 1888, pp. 117, 118. 

* Her portrait is given above on p. 3 of the present work, in the form of an initial letter. For an 
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jewels she had received iu her lifetime from her husband and son. The 
majority of them are for feminine use ; a fan with a handle plated with gold, a 
mirror of gilt bronze with ebony handle, bracelets and ankle-rings, some of solid 

and some of hollow gold, edged with fine chains 
of plaited gold wire, others formed of beads of 
gold, lapis-lazuli, cornelian, and green felspar, 
many of them engraved with the cartouche of 
Ahmosis. Belonging also to Ahmosis we have 
a beautiful quiver, in which figures of the king 
and the gods stand out in high relief on a gold 
plaque, delicately chased with a graving tool ; 
the background is formed of small pieces of lapis 
and blue glass, cunningly cut to fit each other. 
One bracelet in particular, found on the queen’s 
wrist, consisted of three parallel bands of solid 
gold set with turquoises, and having a vulture 
with extended wings on the front. The queen’s 
hair was held in place by a gold circlet, scarcely 
as large as a bracelet ; a cartouche was affixed 
to the circlet, bearing the name of Ahmosis in 
blue paste, and flanked by small sphinxes, one 
on each side, as supporters. A thick flexible 
chain of gold was passed several times round 
her neck, and attached to it as a pendant was 
a beautiful scarab, partly of gold and partly of 
blue porcelain striped with gold. The breast 
ornament was completed by a necklace of several 
rows of twisted cords, from which depended 
antelopes pursued by tigers, sitting jackals, 
hawks, vultures, and the winged uraeus, all attached to the winding-sheet by 
means of a small ring soldered on the back of each animal.® The fastening 
of this necklace was formed of the heads of two gold hawks, the details of 
the heads being worked out in blue enamel. Both weapons and amulets 

account of its discovery, cf. Dr. Mauniee’s letter, Deux DoeumenU relatifs auxfouiUes de Mariette, in 
the Beeueil de Travaux, vol. xii. pp. 216-218 ; and Detebia, (Euvres, voL i. p. 380, et seq. The objects 
have been described and reproduced by Bibch, On Gold-jewelled Ornaments found at Thebes in 1859, 
in the ArehseAogical Journal, voL xx. p. 166, and Facsimiles of the Egyptian Belies discovered at 
Thebes in the Tomb of Queen Aah-hotep, 4to, 1863 ; Mawettb, Notice des Principaux Monuments, 1864, 
pp. 218-227. 

• Drawn by Boudier, from the photograph by M. de Mertens taken in the Berlin Museum. 

2 This necklace has been reproduced on p. 3 of the present work, where it serves as a frontispiece 
to the chapter. 



SOFSiTAEI, the black-skhtned godbess.* 
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were found among the jewels, including three gold flies suspended by a 



THE JEWELS AND WEAPOXS OF QPEEX XhhOTpC I. IN THE GIZEH JIUSEtnu.' 


thin chain, nine gold and silver axes, a lion’s head in gold of most minute 

’ Drawn by Faucher-Giidin, from a photograph by Bechard, in Mariette, Album photograpliique 
du Mwfe de Boulaq, pi. 3. The dagger is reproduced by itself on p. 204 of the present volume, side 
by side with a Mycenaean dagger of similar form and ornamentation. 
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workmanship,* a sceptre of black wood plated with gold, daggers to defend 
the deceased from the dangers of the unseen world, boomerangs of hard 
wood, and the battle-axe of Ahmosis. Besides these, there were two boats, 
one of gold and one of silver, originally intended for the Pharaoh Kamosh — 
models of the skiff in which his mummy crossed the Nile to reach its last 
resting-place, and to sail in the wake of the gods on the western sea.^ 

Nofritari thus reigned conjointly with Amenothes, and even if we have 
no record of any act in which she was specially concerned, we know at least 
that her rule was a prosperous one, and that her memory was revered by 
her subjects. While the majority of queens were relegated after death to 
the crowd of shadowy ancestors to whom habitual sacrifice was offered, the 
worshippers not knowing even to which sex these royal personages belonged, 
the remembrance of Nofritari always remained distinct in their minds, and 
her cult spread till it might be said to have become a kind of popular 
religion. In this veneration Ahmosis was rarely associated with the queen, 
but Amenothes® and several of her other children shared in it — her son 
Sipiri, for instance,^ and her daughters Sitamon,® Sitkamosi,® and Maritamon ; * 
Nofritari became, in fact, an actual goddess, taking her place beside Amon, 
Khonsu, and Maut,® the members of the Theban Triad, or standing alone as 
an object of worship for her devotees.® She was identified with Isis, Hathor, 
and the mistresses of Hades, and adopted their attributes, even to the black or 
blue coloured skin of these funerary divinities.*® Considerable endowments 

‘ It is reproduced, as nearly as possible full size, as a tail-piece on p. 108 of the present volume. 
The drawing is by Faucher-Gudin, from a photograph by Emil Brugsch-Bey. 

^ See the drawing of the gold skiff and its carriage on p. 81 of the present volume. 

’ A list of the monuments on which she is represented as being worshipped in conjunction with her 
son Amenothes L has been very carefully compiled by Wjedemann, Mgyptische Geschiclite, pp. 313, 314. 

* Stele from Kamak in Mabibtte, Monuments divers, pi. 89; stele at Turin in Champollion- 
FiGeac, Egypte Ancienne, pi. 67, and Maspeeo, Rapport sur une Mission en Italie, in the Recueil, vol. 
iii. p. 113; coffin of Bfttehamon in Schiapaeelii, II Libro dei Funerali, pp. 17, 18; cf. for these 
representations collectively, Maspero, Les Mamies royales de Deir-el-Bahari, p. 630. 

“ Sitamon is mentioned, with her mother, on the Karnak stele (Mabiette, Monuments divers, p. 89) 
and on the coffin of Butehamon (Schiaparelli, ibid., pp. 17, 18) ; for the position to be assigned to 
this princess, cf. Maspero, Les Mamies royales, etc., p. 621. 

® Arukdale-Bosomi-Bibch, Gallery of Antiquities selected from the Brit. Mus., pt. i. p. 75, pi. 30, 
fig. 142 ; and Prisse d’ Avennes, Notice sur les AntiquitCs Egyptiennes du Muse's Britanniqiie, pp. 16, 
17 ; cf. Maspero, Les Mamies, etc., pp. 440-543, 623, 624. 

’’ Coffin of Butehamon in Schiapabelli, II Libro dei Funerali, pp. 17, 18 ; tomb of Qoni at Deir 
el-Medineh, in Wiedemanx, Tombs of the XIX"' Dynasty at Der el-Medineh in the Proceedings of the 
Bibl. Archmol. Soo., 1886, vol. viii. p. 231. 

* She is worshipped with the Theban Triad by Hrihor, at Karnak, in the temple of Khonsu 
(Chahpolliox, Monuments de I’Egypte et de la Nubie, vol. ii. p. 227 ; Lepsics, Denhm., iii. 246 o). 

® Ohampollion, Monuments de VEgypte, etc., vol. ii. p. 52, where her sacred bark is represented, 
and Seti I. in adoration before her. 

Her statue in the Turin Museum represents her as having black skin (Champollion, 
Lettres a M.le due de Blaeas, i. pp. 21, 22). She is also painted black standing before Amenothes 
(who is white) in the Deir el-Medineh tomb, now preserved in the Berlin Museum (Lepsius, 
Denhm., iii. 1 : of. Ermajt, Ausfiihrliches Yerzeichniss der JEgyptisehen Alterthumer, 1894, pp. 149, 150, 
Nos. 2060, 2061), in that of Nibnfitirfii (Champollion, Monuments, etc., vol. i. p. 525, and pi. clxx. 1), 
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were given for maintaining worship at her tomb, and were administered by a 
special class of priests.^ Her mnmmy reposed among those of the princes of her 
family, in the hiding-place at Deir-el-Bahari : it was enclosed in an enormous 



THE TWO COFEISS OP AHHOTPD II. AND NOPBETABI STANDING IN THE VESTIBUI.E OF THE OLD 

bClAK MUSEDM.- 


wooden sarcophagus covered with linen and stucco, the lower part being shaped 
to the body, while the upper part representing the head and arms could be lifted 
off in one piece. The shoulders are covered with a network in relief, the meshes 

and in that of tfnnoflr, at Sheikh Abd el-Qurnah (Id., ibid., p. 524). Her face is painted blue in 
the tomb of Kasa (Wiedemann, Tombs of the S.IX."' Dyn. at Her el-Medineh, in the Proceedings of the 
Bibl. Arch. Soc., 1886, vol. viii. p. 226). The representations of this queen with a black skin have 
caused her to be taken for a negress, the daughter of an Ethiopian Pharaoh (Sosellini, Monumenti 
Storici, Tol. iii. 1, p. 92 ; Akusdale-Bonomt-Bibch, GaUery of Antiquities, ii. p. 74 ; Brugsch, Hist. 
dCEgypte, pp. 85, 86 ; Lepsies, Briefs aus Mgypten, p. 268 ; Wiedejiann, Aigyplische Geschichte, p. 309), 
or at any rate the daughter of a chief of some Nubian tribe (Ed. Mexeb, Geschichte Agyplens, p. 224, 
note 1) ; it was thought that Ahmosis must have married her to secure the help of the negro tribes 
in his wars, and that it was owing to this alliance that he succeeded in expelling the HyksGs. Later 
discoveries have not confirmed these . hypotheses. Nofritari was most probably an Egyptian of 
unmixed race, as we have seen, and daughter of Ahhotpu I. (see p. 77 of this volume), and the black or 
blue colour of her skin is merely owing to her identification with the goddesses of the dead (Brugsch, 
Gesch. Agyptens, pp. 259, 269 ; Lauth, Aus Agypiens Torzeit, pp. 245, 246). 

• The monuments connected with her priests, her cultus, and the appanage of her tomb are enume- 
rated exhaustively in Wiedemann, Agypt. Gesch., p. 315. 

* Drawn by Faucher-Gudin, from a photograph by Emil Brugsch-Bey, taken in 1882. 
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of which are painted bine on a yellow background. The Queen’s hands are 
crossed over her breast, and clasp the erux ansata, the symbol of life. The whole 
mummy-case measures a little over nine feet from the sole of the feet to the 
top of the head, which is furthermore surmounted by a cap, and two long ostrich- 
feathers. The appearance is not so much that of a coffin as of one of those 
enormous caryatides which we sometimes find adorning the front of a temple.^ 
We may perhaps attribute to the influence of Nofritari the lack of zest 
evinced by Amenothes for expeditions into Syria. Even the most energetic 
kings had always shrunk from penetrating much beyond the isthmus. Those 
who ventured so far as to work the mines of Sinai had nevertheless felt a secret 
fear of invading Asia proper — a dread which they never succeeded in overcoming. 
When the raids of the Bedouin obliged the Egyptian sovereign to cross the 
frontier into their territory, he would retire as soon as possible, without 
attempting any permanent conquest.^ After the expulsion of the Hyksos, 
Ahmosis seemed inclined to pursue a less timorous course. He made an 
advance on Sharuhana and pillaged it, and the booty he brought back ought 
to have encouraged him to attempt more important expeditions ; but he never 
returned to this region, and it would seem that when his first enthusiasm had 
subsided, he was paralysed by the same fear which had fallen on his ancestors. 
Nofritari may have counselled her son not to break through the traditions 
which his father had • so strictly followed, for Amenothes I. confined his 
campaigns to Africa, and the traditional battle-fields there. He embarked for 
the land of Kush on the vessel of Ahmosi-si-Abina “ for the purpose of enlarging 
the frontiers of Egypt.” It was, we may believe, a thoroughly conventional 
campaign, conducted according to the strictest precedents of the XII“' dynasty. 
The Pharaoh, as might be expected, came into personal contact with the enemy, 
and slew their chief with his own hand ; the barbarian warriors sold their 
lives dearly, but were unable to protect their country from pillage, the victors 
carrying off whatever they could seize — men, women, and cattle. The pursuit 
of the enemy had led the army some distance into the desert, as far as a halting- 
place called the “Upper cistern” — Khnumit hirit ; instead of retracing his 
steps to the Nile squadron, and returning slowly by boat, Amenothes resolved 
to take a short cut homewards. Ahmosi conducted him back overland in 
two days, and was rewarded for his speed by the gift of a quantity of gold, 
and two female slaves.® An incursion into Libya followed quickly on the 

’ Maspebo, ies Mamies royales de Deir-el-Bahart, in the Mimoires de la Mission Frangaise, etc., 
vol. i. pp. 535, 536. 

* Cf. what ia said on this subject in Maspebo, Daien of Civilizatim, pp. 394, 468, et seq., and pp, 
16, 17, and 88 of the present volume. 

* Great Inscription of El-Kab, 11. 23-28. A monument at Vienna informs us that Amenothes I. 
was worshipped in the Ethiopian district of Kara or Kari (Bergmans, Inschriftliclie DenltmSler, in the 
Reeueil de Travaux, vol. ix. p. 50 ; cf. Wiedemann, AEgyptische Gesohichte, p. 321). 
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Ethiopian campaign. The tribe of the Kihaka, settled between Lake Mareotis 
and the Oasis of Amon, bad probably attacked in an audacious manner the 
western prowinces of the 
Delta ; ^ a raid was organ- 
ized against them, and the 
issue was commemorated by 
a small wooden stele, on 
which we see the victor 
represented as brandishing 
his sword over a barbarian 
lying prostrate at his feet.^ 

The exploits of Amenothes 
appear to have ended with 
this raid, for we possess no 
monument recording any 
further victory gained by 
him. This, however, has not 
prevented his contemporaries 
from celebrating him as a 
conquering and victorious 
king. He is portrayed stand- 
ing erect in his chariot ready 
to charge, or as carrying off 
two barbarians whom he holds 
half suffocated in his sinewy 
arms,^ or as gleefully smiting 
the princes of foreign lands.® He acquitted himself of the duties of the chase as 
became a true Pharaoh, for we find him depicted in the act of seizing a lion by 
the tail and raising him suddenly in mid-air previous to despatching him.® 

* Statue of Alimosi Pan-nekhablt, A, 11. 5, 6. The name is written Amft Kihaka, and the com- 
bination of these two terms appears to me to designate the part of the tribe living near Amh (of., for 
a parallel construction, Piehl, Varia, § Ixii, in the Zeitsclirift, Tol. xxviii. p. 16), the capital of the 
Libyan nome (Petrie, Naucratis, i. p. 91, and pL xxvii. 2). Brugsch identifies them with the lobacchi, 
the Libyans mentioned by Ptolemy (IV. v. 23 ; cf. Vivien de Saint-SIartin, Le Ford de VAfrique, 
p. 145 ; Brugsch, Geschichte Mgyptens, pp. 261,262). 'Wiedemann would look for them on the Asiatic 
aide {^gyptische Geschiehte, pp. 317, 318). 

® Kosellini, Monumenti Storici, vol. iiL 1, pp. 108, 109, and pi. ii. B. 

’ Drawn by Boudier, from a photograph supplied by Flinders Petrie. 

* Small wooden stele in the British Museum, probably belonging to the same find as the stela in 
the Louvre (Abendale-Bosomi-Birch, Gallery of Antiquities, ii. p. 71, and pi. 30, fig. 143. 

® Small wooden stela in the Louvre, Nos. 339, 340, 341 (Pierret, Catalogue de la Salle 
historique, pp. 81, 82_), published in Boseelini, Monumenti Storici, vol. iii. 1, pp. 108-110, and 
pi. ii. A, D. 

® Bosellini, Monumenti Storici, vol. iii. 1, p. 110, and pi. ii. E. 
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These are, indeed, but conventional pictures 
of war, to which we must not attach an 
undue importance. Egypt had need 
of repose in order to recover from the 
losses it had sustained during the 
years of struggle with the invaders. 
If Amenothes courted peace from 
preference and not from political 
motives, his own generation profited 
as much by his indolence as the pre- 
ceding one had gained by the energy 
of Ahmosis. The towns in his reign 
resumed their ordinary life, agriculture 
flourished, and commerce again fol- 
lowed its accustomed routes. Egypt 
increased its resources, and was thus 
able to prepare for future conquest. 
The taste for building had not as yet 
sufficiently developed to become a drain upon the public treasury. We have, 
however, records showing that AmenSthes excavated a cavern in the mountain 
of Ibiim in Nubia, dedicated to Satit, one of the goddesses of the cataract.^ It 
is also stated that he worked regularly the quarries of Silsileh, but we do not 
know for what buildings the sandstone thus extracted was destined.® Earnak 
was also adorned with chapels, and with at least one colossus,^ while several 
chambers built of the white limestone of Thrah were added to Ombos.® Thebes 
had thus every reason to cherish the memory of this pacific king. As Nofritari 
had been metamorphosed into a form of Isis, Amenothes was similarly 



STELE OP AMES&THES I. IX THE LOUVKE.' 


* Drawn by Faucher-Gudin, from the wooden stele No. 342 in the Louvre (Pieeeet, Cata- 
logue de la Nhiie hittorique, p. 82); cf. Roselijni, Monumenli Storici, vol. iii. 1, p. 109, and 
pi. ii. 0. 

* Rosellini, ibid., vol. iii. 1, pp. 73—79, and pi. sxviii. 1. 

’ A bas-relief on the western bank of the river represents him deified (Champollion, Monuments 
de V^gypte et de la NuWe, vol. i. p. 249, and pi. cii. 1 ; Rosellini, Mon. Storici, vol. iii. 1, pp. 79, 80, 
and pi. i. 19 of the same volume) : Panaiti, the name of a superintendent of the quarries who lived 
in his reign, has been preserved in several grafliti (Eisenlohb, An Historical Monument, in the 
Proceedings of the Bibl. Arch. Soc., 1881, p. 101 ; Flindebs Petbie, A Season in Egypt, pi. xv., No. 
476), while another graffito gives us only the protocol of the sovereign, and indicates that the quarries 
were worked in his reign (Flindebs Petbie, ibid., pi. xvi.. No. 480). 

* The chambers of white limestone are marked I, K, on Marietta’s plan {Kamdk, pi. v.) ; it is 
possible that they may have been merely decorated under Thhtmosis III., whose cartouches alternate 
with those of AmenOthes I. (Makiette, Karnak, pp. 31, 37). The colossus is now in front of the 
third Pylon, and Wiedemann concluded from this fact that AmenOthes had begun extensive works 
for enlarging the temple of Amon (^Mgyptiseke Geschichte, p. 318) ; Mariette believed, with greater 
probability, that the colossus formerly stood at the entrance to the Xll*** dynasty temple, but was 
removed to its present position by Thfitmosis IIL {Earnak, pp. 27, note 3, 60). 

» Maspebo, Notes sur quelques points de Gram, et d’Hist, in the Zeitschrift, 1883, p, 76; the 
fragments have since disappeared (Mobqan, Catalogue des Monuments, vol. ii. p. 1). 
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represented as Osiris, the protector of the Necropolis, and he was depicted as 
such .with the sombre colour of the funerary divinities ; ^ his image, moreover, 
together with those of the other gods, was used to decorate the interiors of 
coflBns, and to protect the mummies of his devotees.® One of his statues, now 
in the Turin Museum, represents him sitting on his throne in the posture of a 
king giving audience to his subjects, or in that of a god receiving the homage 
of his worshippers. The modelling of the bust betrays a flexibility of handling 
which is astonishing in a work of art so little removed from barbaric times ; the 
head is a marvel of delicacy and natural grace. We feel that the sculptor 
has taken a delight in chiselling the features of his sovereign, and in repro- 
ducing the benevolent and almost dreamy expression which characterised them.^ 
The cult of Amenothes lasted for seven or eight centuries, until the time 
when his coffin was removed and placed with those of the other members of his 
family in the place where it remained concealed until our own times.® It is 

' Drawn by Faucher-Gudin, from a photograph by Emil Bmgsoh-Bey, taken in 1882. 

’ The cult of Amenothes I. and the principal monuments which are as yet known connected 
with it are given in Wiedemann, AJgypHsohe Gesckiehfe, pp. 319, 320. A black Amenothes, followed 
by his son Sipiri, is reproduced in Kosellini, Monumenti Storici, vol. iii. 1, pp. 98-106, pi. xxix. 3. 

’ Wiedemann {JEgyptische Geschichie, p. 319) has collected several examples, to which it would be 
easy to add others. The names of the king are in this case constantly accompanied by unusual 
epithets, which are enclosed in one or other of his cartouches : Mons. Revillout, deceived by these un- 
familiar forms, has made out of one of these variants, ona painted cloth in the Louvre, a new Amenothes, 
whom he styles AmenothesT. (Le Boi Amenopliis F.,in the Bulletin des Musses, vol. i. pp. 112-11'1). For 
“ Pa-abiti-ni-Amon,” a surname of the deified Amenothes I., frequently met with, and signifying “ the 
intimate friend or image of Amon,” see Lepsius, Denhm., iii. 2 6, c ; and cf. A. B. Edwakds, On a 
Fragment of Mummy-Case, in the Actes da Congres des Orientalistes de Leyden, sect. 3, pp. 173-175. 

* Champollion, Lettres a M. le due de Blacas, vol. i. pp. 20, 21 ; Okcurti, Catalogo IHustrato, vol. 
ii. p. 71, No. 37. Another statue of very fine workmanship, but mutilated, is preserved in the Gizeh 
Museum (M.\hiette, Notice des principaux Monuments, 1874, p. 260, No. 870, and Monuments divers, 
pi. 101, Texts, p. 29; MaspebO, Guide da Visiteur, p. 241, No. 4434; Vibey, Notice des principaux 
Monuments, p. 172, No. 695); this statue is of the time of Beti I., and, as is customary, represents 
Amenothes in the likeness of the king then reigning. 

“We know, ftom the Abbott Papyrus, pL ii. 11. 2-7,7-11 (ef. Maspebo, Une Enquetejudioiaire a Thebes, 
pp. 19, 15, 71, 72; Chabas, Une Spoliation des Hypogeesde Thebes, in the Melanges Egyptologiques, 3rd 
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shaped to correspond with the form of the human body and painted white; 
the face resembles that of his statue, and the eyes of enamel, touched with 
kohl, give it a wonderful appearance of animation. The body is swathed in 
orange-coloured linen, kept in place by bands of brownish linen, and is further 
covered by a mask of wood and cartonnage, painted to match the exterior of 
the coffin. Long garlands of faded flowers deck the mummy from head to 
foot, A wasp, attracted by their scent, must have settled upon them at the 
moment of burial, and become imprisoned by the lid; the insect has been 
completely preserved from corruption by the balsams of the embalmer, and 
its gauzy wings have passed uncrumpled through the long centuries.^ 

Amenothes had married Ahhotpu II., his sister by the same father and 
mother;^ Ahmasi,the daughter born of this union, was given in marriage to Thht- 
mosis, one of her brothers, the son of a mere concubine, by name Sonisonbu.® 
Ahmasi, like her ancestor KTofritari, had therefore the right to exercise all the 
royal functions, and she might have claimed precedence of her husband. Whether 
from conjugal affection or from weakness of character, she yielded, however, the 
priority to Thutmosis, and allowed him to assume the sole government. He was 
crowned at Thebes on the 21st of the third month of Pirit ; and a circular, 
addressed to the representatives of the ancient seignorial families and to the 
officers of the crown, announced the names assumed by the new sovereign. 
“This is the royal rescript to announce to you that my Majesty has arisen 
king of the two Egypts, on the seat of the Horus of the living, without equal, 
for ever, and that my titles are as follows : The vigorous bull Horus, beloved 
of Mait, the Lord of the Vulture and of the IJrseus who raises itself as a flame, 
most valiant, — the golden Horus, whose years are good and who puts life into 
all hearts, king of the two Egypts, Akhopibker!, son of the Sun, Thutmosis, 
living for ever.^ Cause, therefore, sacrifices to be offered to the gods of the 

series, vol. i. pp. 60, 61), that the pyramid of Amenothes I. was situated at Drah Abou’l-Neggah, 
among those of the Pharaohs of the XI“', XIP**, and XVIP*' dynasties. The remains of it have not 
yet been discovered. 

* Maspebo, Let Mamies royalet, in the Mgmoires de la Mission Franfaise, vol. i. pp. 536, 537. 

® Ahhotpft II. may be seen beside her husband on several monuments given by Wiedemaiin, 
Mgypt. Oeschichte, pp. 316, 317. The proof that she was full sister of Amenothes I. is furnished by 
the title of “hereditary princess” which is given to her daughter Ahmasi; this princess would not 
have taken precedence of her brother and husband Thhtmosis, who was the son of an inferior wife, 
had she not been the daughter of the only legitimate spouse of Amenothes I. The marriage had 
already taken place before the accession of Thfttmosis I., as Ahmasi figures in a document dated the 
first year of his reign (Ebmait, Bundschreiben Thutmosis’ I an die BehSrden mit der Anzeige seines 
Begierungsantrittes, in the Zeitschrift, vol. xxix. p. 117). 

* Ebman, ibid., in the Zeitschrift, vol. sxiz. pp. 117-119. The absence of any cartouche shows 
that Sonisonbfl did not belong to the royal family, and the very form of the name points her out to have 
been of the middle classes,’and merely a concubine. The accession of her son, however, ennobled her, 
and he represents her as a queen on the walls of the temple at Deir el-Bahari (Navilee, The Temple 
of Deir el-Bahari, etc., pp. 12-14) ; even then be merely styles her “ Eoyal Mother,” the only title she 
could really claim, as her inferior position in the harem prevented her from using that of “ Eoyal Spouse.” 

* This is reaEy the protocol of the king, as we find it on the monuments (Lepsius, KBnigtbueh, 
pi. xziv.), with his two Homs names and his solar titles. 
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south and of Elephantine/ and hymns to be chanted for the well-being of the 
King Akhopirkeri, living for ever, and then cause the oath to be taken in 
the name of my Majesty, born of the royal mother Sonisonbu, who is in good 
health. — This is sent to 
thee that thou mayest know 
that the royal house is 
prosperous, and in good 
health and condition, the 
1st year, the 21st of the 
third month of Pirit, the 
day of coronation.”^ The 
new king was tall in sta- 
ture, broad-shouldered, well 
knit, and capable of en- 
during the fatigues of war 
without flagging. His sta- 
tues represent him as hav- 
ing a full, round face, long 
nose, square chin, rather 
thick lips, and a smiling 
but firm expression. Thut- 
mosis brought with him 
on ascending the throne 
the spirit of the younger 
generation, who, born shortly 
after the deliverance from 
the Hyksos, had grown up 

in the peaceful days of thCtjiosis l, fbom a statue is the gIzeh jiuseum.* 
Amenothes, and, elated by 

the easy victories obtained over! the nations of the south, were Inspired by 
ambitions unknown to the Egyptians of earlier times. To this younger race 
Africa no longer offered a sufficiently wide or attractive field ; the whole country 
was their own as far as the confluence of the two Niles, and the Theban gods were 
worshipped at Napata no less devoutly than at Thebes itself. What remained to 

‘ The copy of the letter which has come down to us is addressed to the commander of Blephantyifi : 
hence the mention of the gods of that town. The names of the divinities must have been altered to 
suit each district, to which tlie order to offer sacrifices for the prosperity of the new sovereign 
was sent. 

* Ostraoon from the Gizeh Museum, published by Ebuait, Sundschreiben Thutmosis’ I an die 
BehSrden mit der Anzeige seines Regierungsantrittes, in the Zeitschrift, vol. xxix. pp. 116-118. 

* Drawn by Pauoher-Gudin, from the photograph taken in 1882 by Emil Brugsch-Bey. 

* A misinterpreted passage of Gtazzera (fiescrizione dei Monumenti Egizi del Regio Museo, p. 23, 
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be conquered in that direction was scarcely worth the trouble of reducing to 
a province or of annexing as a colony ; it comprised a number of tribes hope- 
lessly divided among themselves, and consequently, in spite of their renowned 
bravery, without power of resistance. Light columns of troops, drafted at 
intervals on either side of the river, ensured order among the submissive, or 
despoiled the refractory of their possessions in cattle, slaves, and precious stones. 
Thutmosis I. had to repress, however, very shortly after his accession, a revolt 
of these borderers at the second and third cataracts, but they were easily over- 
come in a campaign of a few days’ duration, in which the two Ahmosis of 
El-Kab took an honourable part. There was, as usual, an encounter of the 
two fleets in the middle of the river : the young king himself attacked the 
enemy’s chief, pierced him with his first arrow, and made a considerable 
number of prisoners. Thutmosis had the corpse of the chief suspended as a 
trophy in front of the royal ship, and sailed northwards towards Thebes, where, 
however, he was not destined to remain long.^ An ample field of action 
presented itself to him in the north-east, affording scope for great exploits, 
as profitable as they were glorious.^ Syria offered to Egyptian ‘ cupidity a 
virgin prey in its large commercial towns inhabited by an industrious popu- 
lation, who by maritime trade and caravan trafSc had amassed enormous 
wealth. The country had been previously subdued by the Chaldteans, who still 
exercised an undisputed influence over it, and it was but natural that the 
conquerors of the Hyks6s should act in their turn as invaders. The incursion 
of Asiatics into Egypt thas provoked a reaction which issued in an Egyptian 
invasion of Asiatic soil. Thfitmosis and his contemporaries had inherited 
none of the instinctive fear of penetrating into Syria which influenced 
Ahmosis and his successor : the Theban legions were, perhaps, slow to advance, 
but once they had trodden the roads of Palestine, they were not likely to 

and pi. 1, No. 8) has oanaed Wiedemann {Xgyptitche Qtschichte, p. 317) to believe that a small stele in 
the museum at Turin was found at Meroe, and proves the presence of Egyptian armies in that town. 
Gazzera does not say that the object in question was discovered at Meroe, but only that the wood out 
of which it is cut is wood from Meroe, “ un pezzetto di legno duro di Meroe, tagliato in forma di stele.” 
The date of “ I’anno ventisei,” attributed to this monument, is not in reality traced on it, hut the 
Italian author, applying an erroneous hypothesis of Champollion’s, counted the spikes on the palm 
stems surrounding the stele ; as there are twenty-six on each side, he thought that the Egyptian 
draughtsman intended to notify in this manner the twenty-sixth year of the king’s reign. 

* InKTiptim of Ahmoii-si-Abina, 1. 28, et seq. : cf. Lepsics, Denim., iii. 12 d. ; Chabas, leg 
Pagleurg en Egy-pte, pp. 21, 22, 23, 48, 49 ; BsuGsea, Gegchichte AEgypteng, p. 268. That this expe- 
dition must be placed at the beginning of the king’s reign, in his first year, is shown by two 
facts : (1) It precedes the Syrian campaign in the biography of the two Ahmosis of El-Kab ; (2) 
the* Syrian campaign must have ended in the second year of the reign, since Thhtmosis I., on the 
stele of Tombos which bears that date (Lepsics, Denim., iii. 5 a, 11. 13, 14), gives particulars of 
the course of the Euphrates, and records the submission of the countries watered by that river (E. 
DE Eouqe, Etude deg Monumentg du Maggif de Kamak, in the Melangeg d’ArcMologie Egyptienne et 
Aggyrienne, vol. i. p. 541). 

• It is impossible at present to draw up a correct table of the native or foreign sovereigns who 
reigned over Egypt during the time of the Hyksos. I have given (Masfebo, Dawn of Civiliiation, 
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forego the delights of conquest. From that time forward there was perpetual 
warfare and pillaging expeditions from the plains of the Blue Nile to those 
of the Euphrates, so that scarcely a year passed without bringing to the city 
of Amon its tribute of victories and riches gained at the point of the sword. 
One day the news would be brought that the Amorites or the Khati had 
taken the field, to be immediately followed by the announcement that their 
forces had been shattered against the valour of the Egyptian battalions. 
Another day. Pharaoh would re-enter the city with the flower of his generals 
and veterans ; the chiefe whom he had taken prisoners, sometimes with his own 
hand, would be conducted through the streets, and then led to die at the foot 


pp. 789, 790) the list of the kings of the XIH^** and XIV^ dynasties which are known to ns from 
the Turin Papyrus. I here append that of the Pharaohs of the following dynasties, who arc 
mentioned either in the fragments of Manetho or on the monuments : 



XV‘» 

DYNASTY. 


The Shepherds in the Delta. 

The Thebans in the Said. 

I. 

[Shalit], Salatis, Saites. 

I. Amuntimaios. 

II. 

? Bnon. 


III. 

? Apakhnan, Apakunas. 


IV. 

[Apopi I.], Apophis, Aphobis. 


V. 

? SxAAjf, Iaunas, Annas. 


VI. 

? Asses, Asseth. 



XVP'' 

DYNASTY. 


The Shepherds over the whole of Egypt. 


SCsiKNiBt Khiani. 


Apopi 11. ArsiRRi. 


XVII«‘ 

DYNASTY. 


The Shepherds in the Delta. 

The Thebans in the Said. 

1 I. APOPI III. AQNUNBi. 

I. TiOaA I. SAQNUNEi I. 



11. TiOXa II. SAQNUNEi II. 



Alisphbagmuthosis ? 

Tethmosis ? 



SAKHONTINIBEi ? 

SanakhtueI ? 

HotpueI ? 

Manhotpuri ? 

NCbhotpOei 



Tiuaqni Saqncnei III. 

UAZKHOPIREi KaMOSU. 

NbbpehtirI AhmosC I. 


The date of the invasion may be placed between 2300 and 2250 b.c. ; if we count 661 years for the ' 
three dynasties together, as Erman presses (Z«r Chronologie der HyTism,m Oie Zeitschrift, 1879, pp. 
125-127), we find that the accession of Ahmosis would fall between 1610 and 1590 (see p. 73, note 1, 
of the present volume). I should place it provisionally in the year 1600, in order not to leave the 
position of the succeeding reigns uncertain ; I estimate the possible error at about half a century. 
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of the altars, while fantastic processions of richly clothed captives, beasts led 
by halters, and slaves bending under the weight of the spoil would stretch in 
an endless line behind him. Meanwhile the Timihu, roused by some unknown 
cause, would attack the outposts stationed on the frontier, or news would come 
that the Peoples of the Sea had landed on the western side of the Delta ; the 
Pharaoh had again to take the field, invariably with the same speedy and 
successful issue. The Libyans seemed to fare no better than the Syrians, and 
before long those who had survived the defeat would be paraded before the 
Theban citizens, previous to being sent to join the Asiatic prisoners in the mines 
or quarries; their blue eyes and fair hair shoAving from beneath strangely 
shaped helmets, while their white skins, tall stature, and tattooed bodies excited 
for a few hours the interest and mirth of the idle crowd. At another time, one 
of the customary raids into the land of Kush would take place, consisting of a 
rapid march across the sands of the Ethiopian desert and a cruise along the 
coasts of Puanit. This would be followed by another triumphal procession, in 
which fresh elements of interest would appear, heralded by flourish of trumpets 
and roll of drums ; Pharaoh would re-enter the city borne on the shoulders of 
his ofiicers, followed by negroes heavily chained, or coupled in such a way that 
it was impossible for them to move without grotesque contortions, while the 
acclamations of the multitude and the chanting of the priests would resound 
from all sides as the cortege passed through the city gates on its way to the 
temple of Amon. Egypt, roused as it were to warlike frenzy, hurled her armies 
across all her frontiers simultaneously, and her sudden appearance in the heart 
of Syria gave a new turn to human history. The isolation of the kingdoms 
of the ancient world was at an end ; the conflict of the nations was about to 
begin. 



SYRIA AT THE BEGINNING OF THE 
EGYPTIAN CONQUEST. 


NINEVEH AND THE FIRST COSS.EAN KINGS THE PEOPLES OF SYRIA, THEIR TOWNS, 

THFJR CIVILIZATION, THEIR RELIGION — PHcENICIA. 

The dynasty of UrnaMgga — The Cossmois: their conntry, their gods, their ronqnest of 
Chaldcea— The first sovereigns of Assyria, and the first Cosscean kings ; Agvmkakrime. 

• The Egijptian names for Syria; Knarti, Zahi, Lotanii, Kefdtin —The military highnxiy 
from the Nile to the Euphrates; first section from Zulu to Quza — The Canaanites: their 
fortresses, their agrknlt\u‘al character : the forest between Jaffa and Mount Canmi, Megiddo 
— The three routes beyond Megiddo: Qodshu — Alasia, Naharaim, Carchemish ; Mitanni and 
the countries beyond the Euphrates. 

Disintegration of the Syrian, Canaanite, Amorite, and Khdti populations ; obliteration of 
types — Influence of Babylon on costumes, customs, and religion — Baalim and Astarte, plant- 
gods and stone-gods — Beligion, human sacrifices, festivals ; sacred stones — Tombs and the fate 
of man after death — Phoenician cosmogony. 

Phoenicia — Arad, Marathus, Sirnyra, Botrys—Byblos, its temple, its goddess, the myth of 
Adonis: Aphaka and the valley of the Nahr-Ibrahhn , the festirods of the death and resurrec- 
tion of Adonis — Berytus amt its god El ; Salon aial its .stihtrbs — Tyre : its foundation, its gods, 
its necropolis, its domain in the Lebanon. 


{ no ) 

Isolation of the Phoenicians mth regard to the other 'tuitions of Syria : their love of the sea 
and the causes tchich developed it — Legendary accounts of the beginning of their colonization — 
Their commercial proceedings, their banks and factories ; their ships— Cyprus, its icealth, its 
occupations — The Phoenician colonies in Asia Minor and the JEgean Sea : purple dye — The 
tuitions of the ^gean. 
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CHAPTEE II. 


SYRIA AT THE BEGINNING OF THE EGYPTIAN CONQUEST. 


Xineveh and the first Cossaean kings — The peoples of Syria, their towns, 
their civilization, their religion — Phcenicia. 

rrHE world beyond the Arabian desert presented to the eyes 
of the enterprising Pharaohs an active and bustling 
scene. Babylonian civilization still maintained its hold 
there without a rival, but Babylonian rule had ceased 
to exercise any longer a direct control, having probably 
disappeared with the sovereigns who had introduced it. 
When Ammisatana died, about the year 2099, the line of 
Khammurabi became extinct, and a family from the Sea-lands 
came into power.® This unexpected revolution of affairs did 
not by any means restore to the cities of Lower Chaldaea the 
supreme authority which they once possessed. Babylon had 
made such good use of its centuries of rule that it had gained 
upon its rivals, and was not likely now to fall back 
into a secondary place. Henceforward, no matter what 
dynasty came into power, as soon as the fortune of war had placed it upon 
the throne, Babylon succeeded in adopting it, and at once made it its own. 



' Drawn by Boudier, from a photograph ; the vignette, by Faucher-Gudin, represents an Asiatic 
draped with a blue and a red shawl : cf. Champoluon, MonumenU de Vi’gypte et de la Ntibie, pi, 
cclxvii. 2 ; Rosellisi, Monumenti Siorici, pi. clvii. 

• The origin of this second dynasty and the reading of its name still afford matter for discussion. 
The name was provisionally written Shishku, Sisku, by Pinches, who was the first to discover it 
(Notes on a Neic List of Early Babylonian Kings, in the Proceedings of the Bibl. Arch. Soo., 1880-81, 
vol. iii. pp. 21, 22) ; it was at once connected by Lauth (Remarks on the Name Shishku, ibid., 1880-81, 
vol. iii. pp. 46-48) with the name Sheshach, which signifies Babylon in Jeremiah (oh. xxv. 26 and 
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The new lord of the country, Ilumailu, having abandoned his patrimonial 
inheritance, came to reside near to Merodach.^ He was followed during 
the four next centuries by a dynasty of ten princes, in uninterrupted sue* 
cession. Their rule was introduced and maintained without serious oppo- 
sition. The small principalities of the south were theirs by right, and 
the only town which might have caused them any trouble — Assur — was de- 
pendent on them, being satisfied with the title of vicegerents for its princes, — 
Khallu, Irishum, Ismidagan and his son Samsiramman I., Igurkapkapu and 
his son Samsiramman II.^ As to the course of events beyond the Khahur, 
and any efforts Ilumailu’s descendants may have made to establish their 
authority in the direction of the Mediterranean, we have no inscriptions to 
inform ns, and must be content to remain in ignorance. The last two of these 
princes, Melamkurkurra and Eagamil, were not connected with each other, 
and had no direct relationship with their predecessors.^ The shortness of their 

li. 41). But Sbeshach ia only an indirect way of writing Babel by atbash, and Pinches had observed 
that the group might be read Shisbazag, Uruazag, or XJruku, as well as Shishkn : the reading 
Uruku even inclined H. Eawlinson to make Urok-Erech the cradle of the 11°'^ Babylonian dynasty 
(Proceedings, 1880-81, vol. iii. pp. 48, 49). Eastlake endeavoured to prove by means of philology 
what excellent grounds there were for this comparison (Uruku versus Shishku, ibid., 1881-82, voL iv. 
pp. 36-40), which Tiele declares improbable (Babylonisch-Assyrisehe Geschichte, p. 104); while 
Hommel, after having inclined for a short time to the reading Uruazagga (Geschichte Babyloniens 
und Assyriens, pp. 169, 352), bow declares XJruku to be nearly eertain (A Supplementary Note to 
Qibil-Gamish, in the Proceedings, 1893-94, vol. xvi. pp. 13-15). Fr. Delitzsch accepts the reading 
TJruazagga and recognizes Babylon in it, but Winckler (Geschichte Babyloniens und Assyriens, pp. 
67, 68, 327, 328) believes it to be merely the name of a district of Babylon, where the dynasty may 
have originated. Finally, Hilpreeht (Assyriaca, vol. i. pp. 25-28, 101-108) asserts, from Knudtzon’s 
copy (Assyrisehe Gebete an den SonnengoU, vol. i. p. 60), that the second sign in the name is the 
syllable hha ; and while recognizing the attractiveness of H. BawUnson’s and Hommel’s hypothesis, 
declares himself unable to affirm anything concerning the value and the true signification of the 
group written Shish-kha. Among these conflicting opinions, it behoves us to remember that 
Gnlkisliar, the only prince of this dynasty whose title we possess, calls himself King of the Country 
of the Sea, that is to say, of the marshy country at the mouth of the Euphrates (Hilpeecht, Babyl. 
Exped. of University of Pennsylvania, vol. i. pi. 30, IL 3, 6) ; this simple fact directs us to seek the cradle 
of the family in those districts of Southern Chaldma (Hilpeecht, Assyriaca, yoI. i. pp. 24-29). Satce 
rejects this identification on philological and chronological grounds, and sees in Gnlkishar, “ King 
of the Sea-lands,” a vassal Ealda prince (Academy, March 2, 1895). 

* The name has been read Au-ma-an or Anman by Finches (Notes on a Neie List of Early Babylonian 
Kings,inProe. Bib. Arch. Soc., 1880-81, voLui.pp. 43-45 ; cf. Hilpeecht, Assyriaca, vol. Lpp. 101-106), 
subsequently Ilnmailu (in Fe. Delitzsch-Murdteb, Gesch. Bab. und Assyr., 2nd ed., Table), Mailu (by 
WracKLEB, Gesch. Bab. und Assyr., p. 68), finally Anumailn and perhaps Hnmailu (by Hommel, Suppl. 
Note to Gtbil-Gamish, in Proceedings, 1893-94, vol. xvi. p. 14). The true reading of it is stUl unknown. 
Hommel believed he had discovered in Hilpreebt’s book (Bab. Exp. of Univ. of Pennsylv., vol. i. pi. 15, 
Ko. 26) an inscription belonging to the reign of this prince ; but Hilpreeht (Assyriaca, vol. i. pp. 
101-106) lias shown that it belonged to a king of Erech, An-a-an, anterior to the time of An-ma-an. 

= Inscription of Irishnm, son of Khalln, on a brick found at Kalah-Shergat, published in Kaw- 
LiNSON, Cun. Ins. W. As., vol. i. pi. 6, No. 2 (cf. Wikcklbb, Studien und Beitrage zur Babylrmisch- 
Assyrisohen Geschichte, iu the Zeitschrift fur Assyriologie, vol. iL pi. iii. 10; and Schbadeb, AUlteste 
Assyrisehe Inschriften, in the Keilinschriftliehe Bibliothek, vol. i. pp. 2, 3, No. 3), and an inscription of 
Samsiramman II., son of Igurkapkapu, on another brick from the same place, in Eawlinson, Cun. Ins. 
W. As., vol. i. pi. 6, No. 1 (cf. Winckleb, Stud, und Beit., pi. iiL 4 ; and Schbadeb, MUesle Assyr. Inschrift., 
pp. 2, 3, No. 1). SamsirammAn I. and his father Ismidagan ore mentioned in the great inscription of 
Tiglath-pUeser II. (col. vii. IL 60-69, col. viii. 11. 1-4, 47-49), as having lived 641 years before King 
Assnrdan, who himself had preceded Tiglath-pileser by sixty years : they thus reigned between 1900 and 
1800 years before onr era, according to tradition, whose authentici ty we have no other means of verifying. 

• The name of the last is read Eagamil, for want of anything better : Oppert makes it lagh (The 
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reigns presents a striking contrast with the length of those preceding them, 
and probably indicates a period of war or revolution. When these princes 
disappeared, we know not how or why, about the year 1714 b.c., they were 
succeeded by a king of foreign extraction ; and one of the semi-barbarous race 
of Kashshu ascended the throne which had been occupied since the days of 
Khammurabi by Chaldmans of ancient stock.^ 

These Kashshu, who spring up suddenly out of obscurity, had from the 
earliest times inhabited the mountainous districts of Zagros, on the confines 
of Elymais and Media, where the Cossseans of the classical historians flourished 
in the time of Alexander.^ It was a rugged and unattractive country, protected 
by nature and easy to defend, made up as it was of narrow tortuous valleys, 
of plains of moderate extent but of rare fertility, of mountain chains whose 
grim sides were covered with forests, and whose peaks were snow-crowned during 
half the year, and of rivers, or, more correctly speaking, torrents, for the 
rains and the melting of the snow ^ rendered them impassable in spring and 

Saared Field of the Goddess Nina, p. 9), simply transcribing the signs ; and Hilpreoht {Assijriaca, vol. i. 
p. 102, note), who took up the question again after him, has no reading to propose. 

* I give here the list of the kings of the second dynasty, from the documents discovered by 
Pinches, Notes on a Nexe List of Early Babylonian Kings, in the Broceedings, 18S0-S1, vol. iii pp, 
22, 42, 43, and The Babylonian Kings of the Second Period, in the Proceedings, 1883-84, vol. vi. p. 195 ; 
cf. the corrections of Fis. Delit2Sch, Assyrische MisceUen, in the Berichte of the Saxony Academy of 
Science, 1893, vol. ii. p. 184, and of Knttdtzon, Assyrische Gehete an den Sonnengotf, vol. 1. p. CO : 


Anman [iLVMAtLc] . . . 2082-2022 b.c. Kubgalalasima, his son . . 1834-1780 b.c. 

Kiannibi [Itti-ilc-nibi] . 2022-1967 Adakakalama, Ids son. . . 1780-1756 

Damkilishc 1967-1931 | Ekcrclanna 1756-1730 

ISHKIBAL 1931-1916 I MELAJIKCKEtlliKA [MeLAMMA- 

Shushshi, his brother . . 1916-1889 ; tati] 1730-1723 

Gulkishab 1889-1834 F.lr.Aiwir. [ElGi] .... 1723-1714 


No monument remains of any of these princes, and even the reading of their names is merely pro- 
visional : those placed between brackets represent Delitzsch’s readings. A Gulkishar is mentioned 
in an inscription of Belnadinabal (Hilpreoht, The Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, voL i. pL 30, 11. 3, 6, and Assyriaca, vol. i. pp. 23-32); but Jensen is doubtful if the 
Gulkishar mentioned in this place is identical with the one in the lists {Giilhischar-Muahhit- 
Kisclischati — Konig von Babylon aus der Dynastie von Sis-azag und Gulkischar, Kiinig des Meerlandes, 
in the Zeitschrift fur Assyriologie, vol. viii. pp. 220-224). 

* The Kashshu are identified with the Cossmans by Sayce (The Languages of the Cuneiform In- 
scriptions of Elam and Media, in the Transactions of the Bibl. Arch. Soc., vol. iii. pp. 475, 476), by 
Schrader {Keilinschrifien und Geschichtsforschung, pp. 176, 271), by Fr. Delitzsch (Wo lag das 
Parodies? pp. 31, 32, 124, 128, 129, and Die Sprache der Kossseer, pp. 1-4), by Halevy (Notes 
Assyriologigues, § 24, Les CossCens et leur Langue, in the Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, vol. iv. pp. 208, 
209), by Tiele (Bahylonisch-Assyrisehe Geschichte, pp. 62, 63, 67-71), by Hommel (Geschichte Bahylo- 
niensund Assyriens, pp.275-278), and by Jensen (G«H-fscftar — Muahhit-Kischschati — EOnig von Babylon 
aus derDiynastie von Sis-azag und Gulkischar, Konig des Meerlandes, in the Zeitschrift fiir Assi/riologie, 
vol. viii. p. 222, note 1). Oppert maintains that they answer to the Kissians of Herodotus (III. xci., 
VII. IxiL) and of Strabo (XV. iii., § 2, p. 728), that is to say, to the inhabitants of the district of which 
Susa is the capital (La Langue Cissienne ou Cassite non G)sseen}te,in the Zeit. fiir Assyriologie, \ol. iii. 
pp. 421—423). Lehmann supports this opinion (Schaniaschchumukin, Kiinig von Babylonien, p. 63, 
n. 2, and Noeh einmal Kassu : Khra-ios, nicht Kocaaios, Zeitschrift, vol. vii. pp. 328-334). Winckler gives 
none (Gesch. Babyl. und Assyr., pp. 78, 79), and several Asgyriologists incline to that of Kiepert 
(Lehrbuch der Alien Geogr., p. 139), according to which the Kissians are identical with the Cossieans. 

• Cf. the description of it given by Sennacherib in his second campaign (G. Smith, History of 
Sennacherib, pp. 43, 44, 11. 3-69), which can be completed by that given by B. Eeclus, Nourelle 
Geographic Universelle, vol. ix. pp. 167, 168, from the accounts of modem travellers. 


I 
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autumn. The entrance to this region was by two or three well-fortified passes : 
if an enemy were unwilling to incur the loss of time and men needed to carry 
these by main force, he had to make a detour by narrow goat-tracks, along 
which the assailants were obliged to advance in single file, as best they could, 
exposed to the assaults of a foe concealed among the rocks and trees. 
The tribes who were entrenched behind this natural rampart made frequent 
and unexpected raids upon the marshy meadows and fat pastures of 
Chaldffia-: they dashed through the country, pillaging and burning all that 
came in their way, and then, quickly regaining their hiding-places, were 
able to place their booty in safety before the frontier garrisons had re- 
covered from the first alarm.^ These tribes were governed by numerous 
chiefs acknowledging a single king — tanzi — whose will was supreme over 
nearly the whole country some of them had a slight veneer of Chaldman 
civilization, while among the rest almost every stage of barbarism might 
be found. The remains of their language show that it was remotely allied 
to the dialect of Susa, and contained many Semitic words.® What is recorded 
of their religion reaches us merely at second hand, and the groundwork of it 
has doubtless been modified by the Babylonian scribes who have transmitted 
it to us.^ They worshipped twelve great gods, of whom the chief — Kashshu, 
the lord of heaven — gave his name to the principal tribe, and possibly to the 
whole race:® Slmmalia, queen of the snowy heights, was enthroned beside 

* It was thus in the time of Alexander and his successors (Poltbics, V. xlir. 7 ; Dionosrs 
Siculus, viii. Ill ; Stbabo, XI.xiu.,§ 6,p.524, and XVL i.,§ 13,18, pp.742,744; Aebian, Anabasis, 
VII. XT. 1), and the information given by the classical historians about this period is equally 
applicable to earlier times, as we may conclude from the numerous passages from Assyrian insorip- 
tions which have been collected by Fb. Delitzsch, Die Sprache der Kossxer, pp. 2, 3, 30-33. 

“ Delitzsch conjectures that lanzi, or lanzu, had become a kind of proper name, analogous to the 
term Pharaoh employed by the Egyptians (In., ibid., pp. 25, 29-38). 

’ A certain number of Cosssean words has been preserved and translated, some in one of the 
royal Babylonian lists (Eawlisson, Gun. Ins. W. As., vol. ii. pi. 45, No. 2, verso ; Pinches, Notes on a 
New List of Early Babylonian Kings, in the Proceedings of the BibL Arch. Soc., 1880-81, vol. iii. pp. 
38, 41), and some on a tablet in the British Museum, discovered and interpreted by Fr. Delitzsch 
(Die Sprache der Eossmer, pp. 23-29). Several Assyriologists think that they show a marked alflnity 
with the idiom of the Susa inscriptions, and with that of the Achsemenian inscriptions of the second 
type (Sayce, The Languages of the Cuneiform Inscriptions of Elam and Media, in the Transactions of 
the Bibl, Arch. Soc., vol. iii. pp. 475, 476; Homhel, Oeschichte Babyloniens und Asmjriens, pp. 
275-278) ; others deny the proposed connection (Delitzsch, Die Sprache der Kossseer, pp. 39-50), 
or suggest that the Cossssan language was a Semitic dialect, related to the Chaldseo-Assyrian 
(Oppert, La Langue des Elamites, in the Revue (TAssyriologie, vol. i. pp. 45-49 ; Halevt, Notes 
Assyriologiques, § 24. Les Coss^ens et leur Langue, in the Zeitschrift fur Assyriologie, vol. iv. pp. 
207-222 ; cf. Rcrue Critique, 1884, vol. i. pp. 482-486). Oppert, who was the first to point out tlie 
existence of this dialect, thirty years ago, believed it to be the Elamite (Expedition de Me'sopotamie, 
vol. i. p. 275) ; he still persists in his opinion, and has published several notes in defence of it, the 
principal of which is£a Langue Oissienne m Cassiie non Cosse'enne(Zeitschrift fur Assyriologie, vol. iii. 
pp. 421-423 ; cf. vol. v. pp. 106, 107), besides his memorandum on the Langue des Elamites. 

* It has been studied by Fb. Delitzsch, Die Sprache der Kossseer, pp. 51-54, who insists on the 
influence which daily intercourse with the Chaldmans had on it after the conquest ; Halevy (Rerue 
Critique, 1884, vol. i. pp. 482-484), in most of the names of the gods given as Cossoean, sees merely 
the names of Chaldsean divinities slightly disguised in the writing. 

® The existence of Kashshu is proved by the name of Kashshunadinakhe' (Fb. Delitzsch, Die 
Sprache der Kossseer, pp. 29, 51) : Ashshur also bore a name identical with that of his worshippers. 
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him,^ and the divinities next in order were, as in the cities of the Euphrates, 
the Moon, the Sun (Sakh or Shuriash), the air or the tempest (Ubriash), and 
Khudkha.^ Then followed the stellar deities or secondary incarnations of the 
sun, — Mirizir, who represented both Istar and Beltis ; ® and Khala, answering 
to Grula.^ The Chaldaean Ninip corresponded both to Gidar and Maruttash, Bel 
to Kharbe and Turgu, Merodach to Shipak, Nergal to Shugab.® The Cossman 
kings, already enriched by the spoils of their neighbours, and supported by a 
warlike youth, eager to enlist under their banner at the first call,® must have 
been often tempted to quit their barren domains and to swoop down on the rich 
country which lay at their feet. We are ignorant of the course of events which, 
towards the close of the XVIir” century b.c., led to their gaining possession 
of it. The Cosssean king who seized on Babylon was named Gandish, and the few 
inscriptions we possess of his reign are cut with a clumsiness that betrays the 
barbarism of the conqueror. They cover the pivot stones on which Sargon of 
Agade or one of the Bursins had hung the doors of the temple of Nippur, but 
which Gandish dedicated afresh in order to win for himself, in the eyes of 
posterity, the credit of the work of these sovereigns.’ Bel found favour in the 

* She is mentioned in a rescript of Nebuchadrezzar I., at the head of the gods of Namar, that is 
to say, the Cossaean deities, as “ the lady of the shining mountains, the inhabitant of the summits, the 
frequenter of peaks ” (Eawlixsok, Gan. Ins. IF. As., vol. v. pi. 57, col. ii. 11. 46, 47 ; cf. Pe seb, Inschriften 
NehuJtadnezar's L, in ScnnAOEB, KeiUnschri/tliehe Bibliothek, vol. iii. pt. 1, pp, 170, 171). She is 
called Shimalia in Rawlisson, Can. Ins. TF. As., vol. iv. pi. 59, 1. 23, where Delitzscli has restored 
her name, which was slightly mutilated (Die Spraehe der Kossmer, p. 28, note 1) ; one of her statues 
was taken by Samsiramm&n III., King of Assyria, in one of that sovereign’s campaigns against 
Chaldssa (Peisee-Winckleb, Die sogenannte synchronhliche Geschkhte, in Schrader, Keilinschriflliclte 
Bibliotheh, vol. i. pp. 202, 203, col. iv. 1. 8). 

* All these identifications are furnished by the glossary of Delitzsch (Die Spraehe der Kossseer, 
p. 25). Ubriash, under the form of Buriash, is met with in a largo number of proper names, Burna- 
buriash, Shagashaltiburiash, Ulamburiash, Kadashmanbnriasb, where the Assyrian scribe translates 
it Bel-maidfi, lord of the world : Buriash is, therefore, an epithet of the god who was called Ramman 
in Ghaldsea (Id., ibid., pp. 22, 23, 27). The name of the moon-god is mutilated, and only the initial 
syllable Shi . . . remains, followed by an indistinct sign ; it has not yet been restored. Halevy 
(Notes Assyridogiques, § 24. Les Coss^ens et leur Langne, in the Zeitschri/t fur Assyriologie, Vol. iv. 
p. 210) reads Khulakhkha instead of Khudkha. 

’ On the double character of Mirizir, cf. what is said by Fr. Delitzsch, Die Spraehe der Kmsmer, 
pp. 53, 54. 

* lD.,jMd.,pp. 21, 23, 25, 53. Halevy (Notes Assyriologiques,^ 24. Les Cosie'ens et leur Langue,m 
the Zeitschrift fur Assyriologie, vol. iv. p. 210) considers Khala, or Khali, as a harsh form of Gula (cf. 
Maspero, Dawn of Civilization, p. 665) : if this is the <^e, the Cossmans must have borrowed the 
name, and perhaps the goddess herself, from their Chaldsean neighbours. 

® Fb. Deutzsoh, Die Spraehe der Kossseer, pp. 20, 21, 23, 25, 27, 28, 39, 52, 53 ; for tlie reading 
Murudas, Muruttash, already proposed by G. Smith {Assyrian Discoveries, p. 250), cf. Hilprecht, 
Die Votiv-Inschrift eines nicht erhannten Kassitenkonigs, in the Zeitschrift fur Assyriologie, vol. vii. 
pp. 307-311. Hilprecht has established the identity of Turgu with Bel of Nippur (Hilprecht, Die 
Votiv-Inschrift, p. 316, note 3); for Shipak-Merodach, cf. Rawlixson, Cun. Ins. IF. Js., vol. v. 
pi. 46 b, 1. 28. 

* Strabo relates, from some forgotten historian of Alexander, tliat the Cossteans “ had formerly 
been able to place as many as thirteen thousand archers in line, in tlie wars whicli they waged with 
the help of the Elymmans against the inhabitants of Sosa and Babylon ” (XI. xiii., § 6, p. 524). 

' The full name of this king, Gandish or Gandash, which is fumislied by the royal lists (Pixches, 
The BcAylonian Kings of the Second Period, in the Proceedings of the Bibb Arch. Soc., vol. vi., 1883-84, 
p. 195), is written Gaddashon a monument in the British Museum discovered by Pinches {Babylonian 
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eyes of the Cossseans who saw in him Kharbe or Turgu, the recognised patron 

of their royal family : for this reason Gandish and his successors regarded Bel 

with peculiar devotion. These kings did all they could for the decoration and 

endowment of the ancient temple of Ekur, which had been somewhat neglected 

by the sovereigns of purely Babylonian extraction, and this devotion to one 

of the most venerated Chaldaean sanctuaries contributed largely towards 

their winning the hearts of the conquered people.^ 

The Coss8ean rule over the countries of the Euphrates was doubtless 

similar in its beginnings to that which the Hyksos exercised at first over the 

nomes of Egypt. The Cosssean kings did not merely bring with them an 

army to protect their persons, or to occupy a small number of important posts ; 

they were followed by the whole nation, who spread themselves over the entire 

country.® The bulk of the invaders instinctively betook themselves to districts 

where, if they could not resume the kind of life to which they were accustomed 

in their own land, they could at least give full rein to their love of a free and 

wild existence. As there were no mountains in the country, they turned to the 

marshes, and, like the Hyksos in Egypt, made themselves at home about the 

mouths of the rivers, on the half-submerged low lands, and on Ifhe sandy islets 

of the lagoons which formed an undefined borderland betweesn the alluvial 

region and the Persian Gulf. The covert afforded by the thiakets furnished 

scope for the chase which these hunters had been accustomed tq pursue in the 

depths of their native forests, while fishing, on the other hand, ’supplied them 

with an additional element of food. When their depredations ‘drew down upon 

them reprisals from their neighbours, the mounds occupied by their fortresses, 

and surrounded by muddy swamps, offered them almost as secure retreats as 

their former strongholds on the lofty sides of the Zagros. They made 

alliances with the native Aramseans — with those Kashdi, properly called Chal- 

dseans, whose name we have imposed upon all the nations who, from a very 

early date, bore rule on the banks of the Lower Euphrates. Here they formed 

themselves into a State — Earduniash — whose princes at times rebelled against 

all external authority, and at other times acknowledged the sovereignty of the 

Notes, I. Gaddash, an Early Babylonian King, and Additional Note on the Name of the Babylonian 
King Gaddash, in the Babylonian and Oriental Record, vol. i. pp. 54, 78), whose conclnsions have been 
erroneously denied by Winckler {Untersuchungen zur Altorientalischen Geschichte, p. 34; of. Hommel ’ 
Geschichte Babyloniens und Assyrians, p. 420, and Hilprecht, Die Votiv-Inschri/t eines nicht erkannten 
Kassitenliunigs, in the Zeitschri/t /iir Assyriologie, vol. viii. pp. 309,310). A process of abbreviation 
of which there are examples in the names of other kings of the same dynasty (Hilprecht, Assyriaca 
vol. i. pp. 85-99), reduced the name to Gande in the current language (Id., The Babylonian Expedition 
of the University of Pennsylvania, vol. i. pp. 28-30, and pi. 14). 

' Id., ibid., vol. i. pp. 30-36 ; Hilprecht calls att. ntion on this point (p. 30, note 5) to the fact that 
no one has yet discovered at Nippur a single ex-voto consecrated by any king of the two first 
Babylonian dynasties. 

= DELiTZSCH-MliRDTER, Gesch. Bah. und JssyWcns, 2nd edit., pp. 17, 18, 88, 89 ; Hommel, Geseh. Bab. 
und Assyrians., p. 428, et seq. ; Winckler, Gesch. Bab. und Assyrians, pp. 77-79, 84, 85. 
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Babylonian monarchs.^ The people of Sumir and Akkad, already a composite 
of many different races, absorbed thus another foreign element, which, while 
modifying its homogeneity, did not destroy its natural character. Those 
Cosssean tribes who had not quitted their own country retained their original 
barbarism, but the hope of plunder constantly drew them from their haimts, 
and they attacked and devastated the cities of the plain unhindered by the 
thought that they were now inhabited by their fellow-countrymen. The raid once 
over, many of them did not return home, but took service under some distant 
foreign ruler — the Syrian princes attracting many, who subsequently became the 
backbone of their armies,^ while others remained at Babylon and enrolled them- 
selves in the body-guard of the kings. To the last they were an undisciplined 
militia, dangerous, and difficult to please : one day they would hail their chiefs 
with acclamations, to kill them the next in one of those sudden outbreaks 
in which they were accustomed to make and unmake their kings.® The first 

* The state of Kardoniash, whose name appears for the first time on the monuments of the 
Cosssean period, has been localised in a somewhat yagne manner, in the south of Babylonia, in the 
country of the Kashdi, by Pognon (L’lmcnption de Bavian, pp. 122-125), and afterwards foimaUy 
identified with the Countries of the Sea, and with the principality which was called Bit-Takin in the 
Assyrian period, by Tiele {Bah.-Assyrisehe Geschiehte, pp. 78-80), whose opinion Winckler first rejected 
(Sumer und Akkad, in the Mitteilungen des Akademiseh-Orientalischen Vereins zu Berlin, voL i. pp. 13, 
14), but afterwards accepted (Geseh. Bah. und Ass., p. 86). In the Tel-el-Amama tablets the name is 
already applied to the entire country occupied by the Cossman kings or their descendants, (hat is 
to say, to the whole of Babylonia Sargon EL at that time distingnishea between an Upper and a 
Lower Kardnniasb, Karduniash elish u shaplish (Great Inseription of Khorsabad, 1. 21) ; and in con- 
sequence the earliest Assyriologists considered it as an Assyrian designation of Babylon, or of the 
district surrounding it (Pr. Lenormant, Les Premieres Civ., vol. ii. p. 250, n. 2; Etudes Acead., Tol. i. 
pt. 3, pp. 68, 69), an opinion which was opposed by Delitzsch, as he believed it to be an indigenous term 
which at first indicated the district round Babylon, and afterwards the whole of Babylonia ( Wo lag das 
Paradiesi pp. 133-136 : of. Deutzsch-Mordteh, GescU. Bahyl.und Assyr., 2nd edit., p. 89; Homuei., 
Gesch. Babyl. und Assyr., pp. 433, 434). From one frequent spelling of the name, the meaning appears 
to have been Fortress of Daniash (Fr. Leitormant, Les Premieres Civ., voL ii. p. 250, note 2, where 
Duniash is considered to be a hero, not a god) ; to this Delitzsoh preferred the translation Garden of 
Buniash, from an erroneous difierent reading — Gandnniash (Wo lag das Paradiesi pp. 135, 136): 
Duniash, at first derived from a Chaldrean god Bun, whose name may exist in Dunghi (ibid., p. 136), is 
a Cosssean name, which the Assyrians translated, as they did Bnriash, Belmaidti, lord of the country. 
Winckler rejects the ancient etymology (Untersuchungen zur AUoriental. Gesch., pp. 135, 136), and 
proposes to divide the word as Kardu-niash, and to see in it a Cossman translation of the expression 
mdt kaldi, country of the Chaldseans ; Hommel on his side, as well as Delitzsch, had thought of 
seeking in the Ohaldseans proper — Kaldi for Kashdi, or Kask-da, “domain of the Cossaeans” — the 
descendants of the Cossaeans of Karduniash, at least as far as race is concerned (Hommel, Geschiehte 
Bab. und Ass., p. 426, note 1 ; Fr. Delitzsch, Wo lag das Paradies i p. 129 ; and Bie Spraehe der 
Kossseer, p. 61). In the cuneiform texts the name is written Kara — D. P. Daniyas, “ the Wall of the 
god Daniyas ” (cf. the Median Wall or Wall of Semiramis which defended Babylonia on the north). 

* Halevy has at least proved that the Khabiri mentioned in the Tel el-Amarna tablets were 
Cossaeans (NcAe sur quelques Nome propres Assyro-Palesiiniens, in the Journal Asiaiigue, 1891, vol. 
xvii. pp. 547, 548, and Becherches Bibl., pp. 720, 724; cf. Scheil, Notes dCEpigraphie, in the Bee. de 
Traraux, vol. xvi. p. 32, and Hilprecht, Assyriaca, vol. i. p. 33, note 1), contrary to the opinion of 
Sayce, who makes them tribes grouped round Hebron (Babyl. Tablets from Tel el-Amama, in the Pro- 
ceedings, 1887-88, vol. X. p. 496 ; The Higher Criticism, etc., p. 175, and Patriarchal Palestine, pp. 116- 
149), which W. Max Muller seems to accept (Asien und Earopa, p. 396) ; Winckler (Gesch. Israels, voL i. 
pp. 16-21), returning to an old opinion, believes them to have been Hebrews. 

’ This is the opinion of Hommel (Gesch. Bab. und Ass., p. 434), supported by the testimony of the 
Synchronous Hist. : in this latter document the Cossasans are found revolting against King Kadash- 
mankharbe, and replacing him on the throne by a certain Nazibugasb, who was of otecure origin (L, 

11. 8-12 ; cf. WiNCKLEB, AUorientalische Forschungen, pp. 115, 116). 
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invaders were not long in acquiring, by means of daily intercourse with the old 
inhabitants, the new civilization: sooner or later they became blended with 
the natives, losing all their own peculiarities, with the exception of their 
outlandish names,^ a few heroic legends,^ and the worship of two or three gods 
— Shumalia, Shugab, and Shukamuna.® As in the case of the Hyksos in Africa, 
the barbarian conquerors thus became merged in the more civilized people which 
they had subdued. This work of assimilation seems at first to have occupied 
the whole attention of both races, for the immediate successors of Gandish 
were unable to retain under their rule all the provinces of which the empire 
was formerly composed. They continued to possess the territory situated on 
the middle course of the Euphrates as far as the mouth of the Balikh, but 
they lost the region extending to the east of the Khabur, at the foot of the 
Masios, and in the upper basin of the Tigris : the vicegerents of Assur also 
withdrew from them, and, declaring that they owed no obedience excepting 
to the god of their city, assumed the royal dignity. The first four of these 
kings whose names have come down to us, Sulili, Belkapkapu, Adasi, and 
Belbani,^ appear to have been but indifferent rulers, but they knew how 
to hold their own against the attacks of their neighbours,® and when, after a 
century of weakness and inactivity, Babylon reasserted herself, and endeavoured 
to recover her lost territory, they had so completely established their in- 
dependence that every attack on it was unsuccessful. • The Cosssean king at 
that time- — an active and enterprising prince, whose name was held in honour 

* Tiele has called attention (^Babylonisch-Assyrische Geschichte, p. 63) to the fact that a considerable 
number of these names are constrncted with Cosssean words after the Babylonian manner ; cf. Delitzsch, 
Die Sprache der Koesxer, p. 54 : Hommei., GeeehidUe Babyloniens und Aaiyriens, p. 434, note 1. 

* Fr. Delitzsch (TFb lag das Parodies? pp. 53-55, 124, 12S, and. Die Sprache der Ko8Sxer,p.Gl') and. 
Schrader (Die Keilinschriften itnd das Alte Test, 2nd ed., pp. 87-89) compare their name with that of 
Kush, who appears in the Bible as the hither of Nimrod (Gen. x. 8-12) ; Hommei (Gesch. Bab. und Assyr., 
pp. 276-278) and Sayce (Higher Oriliaism and the Monuments, pp. 122, 123, 148-151, and Patriarehal 
Palestine, p. 269) think that the history of Nimrod is a reminiscence of the Cosssean rule. Jensen is alone 
in his attempt (Gischgimasch-Gilgamisch, ein Eossdex, in Zeits.f. Assyr., vol. xL pp. 340-342) to attribute 
to the Cossjeans the first idea of the epic of Gilgames (cf. Maspebo, Dawn of Civilieation, pp. 574-591). 

’ What the goddess Shhmalia became has been shown above, p. 115, note l,of the present volume. 
The god Shukamxma, or Shnqamuna, is mentioned in the text published by Bawlinsoh, Cun. Ins. 
W. As., vol. iv. pi. 59, col. 2, 1. 23, side by side with Shimalia. 

* These four names do not so much represent four consecutive reigns as two separate traditions 
which were current respecting the beginnii^ of Assyrian royalty. The most ancient of them gives 
the chief place to two personages named Belkapkapn and Sulili ; this tradition has been transmitted 
to us by Kammannirari III. , because it connected the origin of his race with these kings (Bawunsox, 
Cun. Ins. W. As., vol. i. pi. 35, No. 3, 11. 23-27; cf. Abel, Inschriften Bammdn-nirdrCs, in Schbadeb, 
Keilinschriftliche BiblioiheJc, vol. i. pp. 188-191). The second tradition placed a certain Belbani, the 
son of Adasi, in the room of Belkapkapu and Sulili : Esarhaddon made use of it in order to ascribe 
to his own family an antiquity at least equal to that of the family to which Bamminnirari III. 
belonged (G. Smith, Assyrian History, in the Zeitschrijt fur JEgyptische Sprache, 1869, pp. 93, 94). 
Each king appropriated from the ancient popular traditions those names which seemed to him best 
calculated to enhance the prestige of his dynasty, but we cannot tell how far the personages selected 
enjoyed an authentic historical existence : it is best to admit them at least provisionally into the 
royal series, without trusting too much to what is related of them. 

® Hommel, Geschichte Babyloniens und Assyriens, pp. 425, 426 ; DBUTZSCH-MijEDTEB, Geschichte Baby- 
loniens und Assyriens, pp. 17, 18, 88, 89 ; Whtckleb, Geschichte Babyloniens und Assyriens, pp. 162-154. 
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AQUMKAKRIME. 

up to the days of the Ninevite supremacy — was Agumkakrime, the son of 
Tassigurumash.^ This “ brilliant scion of Shukamuna ” entitled himself lord 
of the Kashshu and of Akkad, of Babylon the widespread, of Padan, of Alman, 
and of the swarthy Guti.® Ashnunak had been devastated ; he repeopled it, 
and the four “ houses of the world ” rendered him obedience ; on the other hand, 
Elam revolted from its allegiance, Assur resisted him, and if he still exercised 
some semblance of authority over Northern Syria, it was owing to a traditional 
respect which the towns of that country voluntarily rendered to him, but which 
did not involve either subjection or control. The people of Khani still retained 
possession of the statues of Merodach and of his consort Zarpanit, which 
had been stolen, we know not how, some time previously from Chaldsea.® 
Agumkakrime recovered them and replaced them in their proper temple. This 
was an important event, and earned him the good will of the priests. The king 
reorganised public worship ; he caused new fittings for the temples to be made 
to take the place of those which had disappeared, and the inscription which 
records this work enumerates with satisfaction the large quantities of crystal, 
jasper, and lapis-lazuli which he lavished on the sanctuary, the utensils of 
silver and gold which he dedicated, together with the “ seas ” of wrought bronze 
decorated with monsters and religions emblems.^ This restoration of the statues, 

* The tablet discovered by Pinches (The Bahylonian Kings of (he Second Period, in the Proceedings 
of the Bibl. Arch. Soc., 1883^4, vol. vi. p. 195, and pi. 1, col. 1) is broken after the fifth king of the 
dynasty (cf. Fb. Delixzsch, Assyrisehe Miseellen, in the Berichte of the Saxony Academy of Science, 
1893, ii. pp. 184-186, and KsuDTZOir, Assyrisehe Gehete an den Sonnengott, vol. i. p. 60). The 
inscription of Agnmkakrime, containing a genealogy of this prince which goes back as far ns the fifth 
generation, has led to the restoration of the earlier part of the list as follows : 


Gasdish, Gaddash, GANDfi . 1714-1707 b.c. Adumitash 1 655-? b c. 

Asotbahi, his son .... 1707-1685 j TASSiGOBtrinASH ? 

[A]GtiTASHr 1685-1663 i Agumsakbime ? 

UsHSHi, his son 1663-1655 j 


This restoration is accepted by Tiele (Babylonisch-Assyrische Geschichte, p. 104) and by Hommel (Ge- 
sehichte Babyloniens and Assyriens, pp. 420, 421); Winckler has not yet endorsed it (Untersuchungen 
zur AJtorientalischen Geschichte, pp. 30, 31, and Geschichte Babyloniens und Assyriens, pp. 79, 80). 

’ Inscription of Agumicahrime, 11. 3, 4, 31-39 ; cf. Jensen, Inschrift AgumJeakrimi’s, d.i. Agum’s des 
Jungeren, in Schbadeb, Keilinsehriftliehe Bibliotheh, voL iii. pt. 1, pp. 134-137. The translation 
black-headed, ie. dark-haired and complexioned, Guti, is uncertain ; Jensen (1. 1., p. 137) interprets 
the epithet nishi sdklati to mean “ the Guti, stupid (foolish ? culpable ?) people.” The Guti held both 
banks of the lower Zab, in the mountains on the east of Assyria. Delitzsch bas placed Padan and 
Alman in the mountains to the east of the Diyaleh (TFi» lag das Paradies f p. 205) ; Jensen places 
them in the chain of the Khamrin (Inschrift Agumkakrimfs, p. 137, note), and Winckler compares Alman 
or Halman with the Holwan of the present day (Geschichte Babyloniens und Assyriens, pp. 81, 82). 

’ The Khkni have been placed by Delitzsch (Wo lag das Paradies? pp. 102, 104, 105, 270, 271, 
and Die Sprache der Kosssier,p. 60) in the neighbourhood of Mount Ehana, mentioned in the accounts 
of the Assyrian campaigns, that is to say, in the Amanos, between the Euphrates and the bay of 
Alexandretta : he is inclined to regard the name as a form of that of the Khati, but on this point 
Tiele disagrees with him (Babyloniseh-Assyrische Geschichte, p. 130, note 1), and is followed by 
Hommel (Geschichte Babyloniens and Assyriens, p. 418, note iy,by Jensen (Inschrift Agumkakrimi’s,m 
the Keilinsehriftliehe BibUothek, vol. iiipt. 1, p. 135, note), and byHalevy (Detu: Inscriptions hCl&nnes 
de ZindJirU, in the Benue Setuilique, vol. i. p. 328). Winckler places the Khstni in Western Media 
(Geseh. Bab. und Assyr., p. 83) owing to an observation made by G. Smith (Assyrian Disconertes, p. 228). 

‘ We do not possess the original of the inscription which tells us of these &cts, but merely an 
early copy (G. Smttf, Account of Becent Excavations and Discoveries made on the Site of Nineveh, in 
the Transactions of the Bibl. Arch. Soc., voL iii. pp. 452, 453). 
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SO flattering to the national pride and piety, would have been exacted and insisted 
upon by a Khammurabi at the point of the sword, but Agumkakrime doubtless 
felt that he was not strong enough to run the risk of war; he therefore sent 
an embassy to the Khani, and such was the prestige which the name of Baby- 
lon still possessed, from the deserts of the Caspian to the shores of the 
Mediterranean, that he was able to obtain a concession from that people 
which he would probably have been powerless to extort by force of arms.^ 

The Egyptians had, therefore, no need to anticipate Chaldaean interference 
when, forsaking their ancient traditions, they penetrated for the first time into 
the heart of Syria. Not only was Babylon no longer supreme there, but the 
coalition of those cities on which she had depended for help in subduing the 
West was partially dissolved, and the foreign princes who had succeeded to 
her patrimony were so far conscious of their weakness, that they voluntarily 
kept aloof from the countries in which, previous to their advent, Babylon 
had held undivided sway. The Egyptian conquest of Syria had already begun 
in the days of Agumkakrime, and it is possible that dread of the Pharaoh was 
one of the chief causes which influenced the Cossseans to return a favourable 
answer to the KhanL^ Thutmosis I., on entering Syria, encountered there- 
fore only the native levies, and it must be admitted that, in spite of their 
renowned courage, they were not likely to prove formidable adversaries in 
Egyptian estimation. Not one of the local Syrian dynasties was sufficiently 
powerful to collect all the forces of the country around its chief, so as to 
oppose a compact body of troops to the attack of the African armies. The 
whole country consisted of a collection of petty states, a complex group of 
peoples and territories which even the Egyptians themselves never completely 
succeeded in disentangling. They classed the inhabitants, however, under three 
or four very comprehensive names — Kharu, Zahi,® Lotanu, and Kefatifi — all of 
which frequently recur in the inscriptions, but without having always that 
exactness of meaning we look for in geographical terms. As was often the 
case in similar circumstances, these names were used at first to denote the 
districts close to the Egyptian frontier with which the inhabitants of the Delta 
had constant intercourse. The KefMiu seem to have been at the outset the 
people of the sea-coast, more especially of the region occupied later by the 
Phoenicians, but all the tribes with whom the Phoenicians came in contact on 

* Strictly speaking, one might suppose that a war took place (Tiele, Bahyloniseh-Assyrische 
Getehichte, p. 130) ; but most Assyriologists declare unhesitatingly that there was merely an embassy 
and a diplomatic negotiation (Hojtmel, Geichichte BaiyltmieTU mid Assyrieng, pp. 82-84). 

* This is Hommel’s explanation (ibid., pp. 424, 425), which I admit, but only indirectly, the 
Kh&ni being, as I believe, situated near Media. 

* W. Max Muller (Asien und Euro'pa, pp. 176-183), after E. de Eougfe (Notice de quelquei fragments 
de r Inscription de Kamdk, p. 24), gives the name of Zaha or Zahi to the whole of Phoenicia, and, by 
a misapplication, to Coele-Syria ; for the original meaning of the name and for the probable history 
of the subsequent changes which it underwent, cf M&sfebo, Notes sv,r quelques points de Grammaire 
et d^Bistoire, § x., in the Beetteil de Travaux, voL xvii. pp. 140-142. 
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KEFATIU, ZAHI, KHARU, LOTANU. 

the Asiatic and European border were before long included under the same 
name.* Zahi originally comprised that portion of the desert and of the mari- 
time plain on the north-east of Egypt which was coasted by the fleets, or traversed 
by the armies of Egypt, as they passed to and fro between Syria and the banks 
of the Nile. This region had been ravaged by Ahmosis during his raid upon 
Sharuhana,the year after the fall of Avaris.^ To the south-east of Zahi lay Kharu; 
it included the greater part of Mount Seir, whose wadys, thinly dotted over with 
oases, were inhabited by tribes of more or less stationary habits. The approaches 
to it were protected by a few towns, or rather fortified villages, built in the neigh- 
bourhood of springs, and surrounded by cultivated fields and poverty-stricken 
gardens ; but the bulk of the people lived in tents or in caves on the mountain- 
sides. The Egyptians constantly confounded those Khauri, whom the Hebrews 
in after-times found scattered among the ^children of Edom, with the other tribes 
of Bedouin marauders, and designated them vaguely as Shausu.® Lotanu lay 
beyond, to the north of Kharu and to the north-east of Zahi, among the hilly 
which separate the “Shephelah” from the Jordan.* As it was more remote 
from the isthmus, and formed the Egyptian horizon in that direction, all the 
new countries with which the Egyptians became acquainted beyond its 
northern limits were by degrees included under the one name of Lotanu, and 
this term was extended to comprise successively the entire valley of the Jordan, 
then that of the Orontes, and finally even that of the Euphrates. Lotanu 

* The KefaiiO, whose name was first read Eefa, and later Kefto, were originally identified with 
the inhabitants of Cyprus or Crete (Brvgsch, G. Im., vol. ii. pp. 87, 88 ; cf. Pietschmann, Geschickte 
der Phonizier, pp. 255-257, and SiEiKDOBiT, JPgypten und die Mykenische Cultur, in the Jahrbuch des 
K. Arch, Imtituts, 1892, vol. viL p. 15, who hesitates whether to place them in Cyprus or Northern 
Syria), and subsequently with those of Cilicia (W. Max Mulleb, Aeien und Europa, pp. 337-353), 
although the decree of Canopus locates them in Phoenicia (1. 9 M€r. — 1 17 gr.'). Cf. Maspebo, Notes 
sur qaelques points de Grammaire et dlHistoire, § x., in the Becueil, toL xvii. p. 138, et seq. 

* Cf. what is said above with regard to this campaign on p. 88 of the present volume. 

’ Eharfi has been identified with the whole of Syria by Birch {Ohsersations on the Statistical 
Tablet of Kamak, pp. 49, 50), by Bmgsch (Oeographische Inschriften, voL i. pp. 59, GO), and by 
Chabas (Voyage d’un Egyptian, pp. 97, 112-115); W. Max Muller restricts the name to the land of 
Canaan (Asien und Europa, pp. 148-156). The identification of the name with that of the Horim or 
Horites of the Bible (Gen. xiv. 6, xxxvL 20-30 ; Deut. iL 12, 22) has been proposed by Btoigh (Xaru, 
Reten and Shasu, in the Zeitsehri/t, 1875, pp. 29-31) and by L. Stern (Die XXII Manethonische 
Dynastie, in the Zeilschri/l, 1883, p. 26, note 1), acknowledged to be possible by Ed. Meyer (Geschiihte 
.(EgyptenSip. 217, note 3), but opposed byW. Max Muller (.dstennnd Europa,pp. 155, 156); cf. Maspebo, 
Notes sur quelques points de Grammaire et d’Histoire, in the Becueil de Tracaux, vol. xvii. pp. 140-142. 

* The name of LotanO or Botanft has been assigned by Bmgsch (Geographische Inschriften, voL 
ii. pp. 31, 599) to the Assyrians, but subsequently, by connecting it, more ingeniously than plausibly, 
with the Assyrian iltdnu, he extended it to all the peoples of the north (Die altdgyptisehe Volkertafel, 
in the Abhandlungen of the International Congress at Berlin, African section, pp. 27-29) : we now 
know that in the texts it denotes the whole of Syria, and, more generally, all th'e peoples dwelling in 
the basins of the Orontes and the Euphrates (W. Max Molleb, Asien und Europa nach altSgyptischen 
DenkmiSem, p. 143, et seq.). The attempt to connect the name Botanh or Eotanfi with that of the 
Edomite tribe of Lotan (Gen. xxxvi. 20, 22) was first made by F. de Saulcy (Lettres a M. Chabas sur 
quelques points de la Gdbgraphie antique de la Syrie selon la Science Egyptienne, in the Melanges 
d’Areheologie Egyptienne et Assyrienne, vol. i. pp. 98-100) ; it was afterwards taken up by Haigh 
(Xaru, Beten and Shasu, in the Zeitschrift, 1875, p. 30) and adopted by Benan (Hist, du Peuple d" Israel, 
vol. Lpp. 12,115; cf.p. 66, note 7, of the present volume). For further remarks on Lotanu, cf. Maspebo, 
Notes sur quelques points de Grammaire et dHistoirS) in the Becueil de Traraaa:, voL xvii. pp. 141, 142. 
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became thenceforth a vague and fluctuating term, which the Egyptians applied 
indiscriminately to widely dilfering Asiatic nations, and to which they added 
another indefinite epithet when they desired to use it in a more limited 
sense: that part of Syria nearest to Egypt being in this case qualified as 
Upper Lotanu, while the towns and kingdoms further north were described 
as being in Lower Lotanu. In the same way the terms Zahi and Kharu were 
extended to cover other and more northerly regions. Zahi was applied to the 
coast as far as the mouth of tho Nahr el-Kebir and to the country of the 
Lebanon which lay between the Mediterranean and the middle course of 
the Orontes. Kharu ran parallel to Zahi, but comprised the mountain district, 
and came to include most of the countries which were at first ranged under 
Upper Lotanu ; it was never applied to the region beyond the neighbourhood 
of Mount Tabor, nor to the trans-Jordauic provinces. The three names in 
their wider sense preserved the same relation to each other as before, 
Zahi lying to the west and north-west of Kharu, and Lower Lotanu to the 
north of Kharu and north-east of Zahi, but the extension of meaning did not 
abolish the old conception of their position, and hence arose confusion in the 
minds of those who employed them ; the scribes, for instance, who registered 
in some far-off Theban temple the victories of the Pharaoh would sometimes 
write Zahi where they should have inscribed Kharu, and it is a difficult matter 
for us always to detect their mistakes. It would be unjust to blame them 
too severely for their inaccuracies, for what means had they of determining 
the relative positions of that confusing collection of states with which the 
Egyptians came in contact as soon as they had set foot on Syrian soil ? 

A choice of several routes into Asia, possessing unequal advantages, was 
open to the traveller, but the most direct of them passed through the town 
of Zalu.^ The old entrenchments running from the Ked Sea to the marshes 
of the Pelusiac branch ^ still protected the isthmus, and beyond these, forming 
an additional defence, was a canal on the banks of which a fortress was con- 
stnicted. This was occupied by the troops who guarded the frontier, and no 
traveller was allowed to pass without having declared his name and rank, signified 
the business which took him into Syria or Egypt, and shown the letters with 
which he was entrusted.® It was from Zalu that the Pharaohs set out with 

* ZarU or ZalU is the Selle of the Roman itineraries. The approaches to the route from this end 
have been somewhat minutely described by Brugsch, La Sortie dee Hebreux d’^gypte et les MmumenU 
Egyptiens, Alexandria, 1874, pp. 34-39; cf. Geeehichte .Egypten!,p.26S. For one reading of the name, 
Tharu, and its consequent identification with the loall of Egypt, cf. W. Max Mulleb, A Contribution 
to the Exodus Geography, in the Proceedings of the BibL Arch. Soa, 1887-88, voL x. pp. 407-477. 

* For the wall and forts of the isthmus, cf. Maspebo, Dawn of Civilization, pp. 351, 352, 469. 

’ The notes of an official living at Zalu in the lime of Mineptah are preserved on the back of 
pis. V., vi. of the Anastasi Papyrus 111. ; his business was to keep a register of the movements of the 
comers and goers between Fgypt and Syria during a few days of the month Pakhons, in the year 111. 
This text was first translated by Chabas, Becherehes pour servir a PHist. de la XJX‘ dynastie, pp. 95-98 ; 
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their troops, when summoned to Kharu by a hostile confederacy ; ^ it was to 
Zalu they returned triumphant after the campaign, and there, at the gates of 
the town, they were welcomed by the 















magnates of the kingdom The road 
ran for some distance over a region 
which was covered by the inundation 
of the Nile during six months of 
the year; it then turned eastward, 
and for some distance skirted the 
sea-shore, passing between the Medi- 
terranean and the swamp which 
writers of the Greek period called 
the Lake of Sirbonis.® This stage 
of the journey was beset with diflS- 
culties, for the Sirbonian Lake did 
not always present the same aspect, 
and its margins were constantly shift- 
ing. Wheu the canals which con- 
nected it with the open sea happened 
to become obstructed, the sheet of 
water s ubsided from evaporation, leav- 
ing in many places merely an expanse 
of shifting mud, often concealed 
under the sand which the wind brought 
up from the desert. Travellers ran 
imminent risk of sinking in this quagmire, and the Greek historians tell of 
large armies being almost entirely swallowed up in it. About halfway along 
the length of the lake rose the solitary hill of Mount Casios; beyond this the 
sea-coast widened till it became a vast slightly undulating plain, covered with 
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subsequently by Bbugsch, Geschichte Mg^ptent, pp. 579-581 ; and finally by Ebman, Tagtbuch tines 
Grenzbeamtes, in the Zeitschri/t, 1879, pp. 29-32, and ASgyptm und Aigypfiadies Ld>en, pp. 708, 709. 

* As, for example, Thfitmosis III. (Masfebo, Rfeit de la eampagne contre Mageddo, in the Beaieil 
de Travaux, voL ii. p. 49), Seti I. (Guietsse, Inscription historique de Sdli I, in the Becueil, vo). xi. 
p. 55), and Eamses II. (E. de Eodge, Le Poeme de Pentaour, in the Revue Eggptdlvgique, vol. iii. p. 156). 

* See the picture from the temple of Earnak, which represents the triumphant entry of Seti 1. 
into Zalu (Bubton, Excerpa Hieroglyphica, pi. xxxTi. ; CHAMpoLLioy, Monuments de VEgypte et de la 
Nubie, pi. ccxcii. ; Rosellini, Monumenti Storiei, pis 1., li. ; Lepsius, Denhm., iii. 128 a, 5). 

’ For the Lake of Sirbonis, of. Diodobus Sicdeus, I. xxx. and XVI. 46; Strabo,!, iii., § 13, p. 56, 
who, however, in other places confounds the Dead Sea with the Lake of Sirbonis. The Sirbonian Lake is 
sometimes half full of water, sometimes almost entirely dry (Gbatien lb Pkm, Extrait d’un mdmoire 
sur les Lacs et Deserts de la Basse Egypte, in the Description de Vj^ypte, vol. xvi. pp. 206-211 ; 
Gbifpith, The Antiquities of Tell el-Yahudiyeh, pp. 35,36); at the present time it bears the name 
of Sehkhat Berdawil, from King Baldwin L of Jerusalem, who on his return from his Egyptian 
campaign died on its shores, in 1148, before he could reach El-Arisb. 

* Drawn by Fauoher-Gudin, from a photograph by Insingcr ; cf. Ch am polliox, Monuments de 
V Egypte et de la Ntibie, pi. ccxcii ; Bosellini, Monumenti Storiei, pi. 1. ; Lepsivs, DenJem., iii 128. 
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scanty herbage, and dotted over with wells containing an abundant supply of 
water, which, however, w'as brackish and disagreeable to drink4 Beyond these 
lay a grove of palms, a brick prison, and a cluster of miserable houses, bounded 
by a broad wady, usually dry. The bed of the torrent often served as the boundary 
between Africa and Asia, and the town was for many years merely a convict 
prison, where ordinary criminals, condemned to mutilation and exile, were con- 
fined ; indeed, the Greeks assure us that it owed its name of Khinocolura to the 
number of noseless convicts who were to be seen there.^ At this point the 
coast turns in a north-easterly direction, and is flanked with high sand- 
hills, behind which the caravans pursue their way, obtaining merely occasional 
glimpses of the sea. Here and there, under the shelter of a tower or a half- 
ruined fortress, the traveller would have found wells of indifferent water, till on 
reaching the confines of Syria he arrived at the fortified village of Eaphia, 
standing like a sentinel to guard the approach to Egypt.® Beyond Eaphia 
vegetation becomes more abundant, groups of sycomores and mimosas and 
clusters of date-palms appear on the horizon, villages surrounded with fields 
and orchards are seen on all sides, while the bed of a river, blocked with 
gravel and fallen rocks, winds its way between the last fringes of the desert 
and the fruitful Shephelah ; ^ on the further bank of the river lay the suburbs 
of Gaza, and, but a few hundred yards beyond, Gaza itself came into view among 
the trees standing on its wall-crowned hill.® The Egyptians, on their march from 
the Nile valley, were wont to stop at this spot to recover from their fatigues ; it 

* Gbipfith, I7i« Aniiquities of Tell el- Yahudiyeh, pp. 36, 37, -where this part of the road is described. 

• Gtjebin, La Judge, vol. ii. pp. 237-249 ; the rains of the ancient town, which were of consider- 
able extent, are half buried under the sand, out of which an Egyptian naos of the Ptolemaic 
period has been dug, and placed near the well which supplies the fort, where it serves as a 
drinking trougii for the horses (Id., ibid., vol. ii. pp. 241,242; cf. Geiitith, The Antiquities of Tell el- 
Yahudiyeh, pp. 70-74, and Maspebo, Baton of Civilization, p. 169). Brugsch believed he could 
identify its site with that of the Syrian town Humikheri, which he erroneously reads Harinkola 
(Geschiehte Mgyptens, p. 369) ; the ancient form of the name is unknown, the Greek form varies 
between BhinocorOra (Stephen or ByzASTiuM, «. v. 1. : Josephus, Aniiquities of the Jews, XIII. xv. 4, 
and XIV. xiv. 2) and Khinocolura. The history of the mutilated convicts is to be found in Diodorus 
Siculus, I. lx., as well as in Strabo, XVI. ii., § 31, p. 759 ; it rests on a historical fact. Under the 
XV 111“' dynasty Zalu was used as a place of confinement for dishonest officials (Boubiant, A Thebes, in 
the Secueil de Travaux, vol. vi. p. 43, 11. 17, 22). For this purpose it was probably replaced by Ehino- 
colura, wlien the Egyptian frontier was removed from the neighbourhood of Selle to that of El-Arish. 

’ For all this part of the road, cf. Guerin, La Judge, vol. ii. pp. 233-237. Baphia, whose name is 
preserved in that of the well Bir-Bafah, is mentioned once during the XIX*** dynasty under the name 
of Bapihui {Anastasi Papyrus, Xo. 1, pi. xxvii. 11. 7, 8 ; cf. Chabas, Voyage tPun Egyptien, pp. 291- 
293) ; it is also found under that of Bapikbi in the Assyrian inscriptions of the time of Sargon II., 
King of Assyria (Oppebt-Menant, La Grande Inscription du Palais de Khoreabad, 1. 25, p. 74. 

< The term Shephelah signifies the plain (cf. p. 13 of the present volume); it is applied by the 
Biblical writers to the plain bordering the coast, from the heights of Gaza to those of Joppa, which 
were inhabited at a later period by the Philistines (Josh. xL 16 ; Jer. xxxii. 44 and xxxiii. 13). 

“ Guerin, La Judge, vol. ii pp. 223-233, describes at length the road from Gaza to Baphia. The 
only town of importance between them in the Greek period was Ifnysos (Herodotus, HI. v. and V. 
liii.), the ruins of which are to be found near Khan Yunes, but the Egyptian name for this locality 
is unknown : Annaugasa, the name of which Brugsch thought he could identify with it (Geschiehte 
MgypUns, p. 269), should he placed much further away, in Northern or in Ccele-Syria. 
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was their first halting-place beyond the frontier, and the news which would 
reach them here prepared them in some measure for what awaited them 
further on. The army itself, the “ troop of Ka,” was drawn from four great 
races, the most distinguished of which came, of course, from the banks of the 
Nile : the Amu, bom of Sokhifc, the lioness-headed goddess, were classed in the 
second rank ; the Nahsi, or negroes of Ethiopia, were placed in the third ; 
while the Timihu, or Libyans, with the white tribes of the north, brought up 
the rear.^ The Syrians belonged to the second of these families, that next in 
order to the Egyptians, and the name of Amu, which for centuries had been 
given them, met so satisfactorily all political, literary, or commercial require- 
ments, that the administrators of the Pharaohs never troubled themselves 
to discover the various elements concealed beneath the term.® We are, how- 
ever, able at the present time to distinguish among them several groups of 
peoples and languages, all belonging to the same family, but possessing 
distinctive characteristics. The kinsfolk of the Hebrews, the children of 
Ishmael and Edom, the Moabites and Ammonites, who were all qualified as 
Shausu, had spread over the region to the south and east of the Dead 
Sea, partly in the desert, and partly on the confines of the cultivated land.® 
The Canaanites were not only in possession of the coast from Gaza to a point 
beyond the Nahr el-Kebir, but they also occupied almost the whole valley of 
the Jordan, besides that of the Litany, and perhaps that of the Upper Orontes.^ 
There were Aramaean settlements at Damascus, in the plains of the Lower 
Orontes, and in Naharaim.® The country beyond the Aramaean territory, 
including the slopes of the Amanos and the deep valleys of the Taurus, was 
inhabited by peoples of various origin ; the most powerful of these, the Khati, 
were at this time slowly forsaking the mountain region, and spreading by 
degrees over the country between the Afiin and the Euphrates.® 

* This is the way they are frequently represented in the tombs of the Theban kings of the 
XVIII"* and XX"* dynasties (Champolhost, Monuments de VBgypte et de la JS'ubie, pis. ocxxxviii.- 
ccxli. : Boselliki, Monumeidi Slorici, pis. clv.-clix. ; Lepsics, Denim., iii. 135, 136). 

* For the comprehensire use at this period of the name Amh, cf. W. Max Muli.eb, Asien und 
Europa, pp. 121-125. 

* See what is said of the Shausd on p. 54 of the present volume. W. Max Mailer (Asien und 
Europa, pp. 131-142) appears to me to restrict too closely the area of country inhabited byyhe 
people to whom the Egyptians gave this name. 

‘ I use the term Canaanite with the meaning most frequently attached to it, according to the 
Hebrew use (Gen. x. 15-19). For the presence of this word in the Egyptian texts, cf. the examples 
collected by W. Max Mullee, Asien und Europa, pp. 205-208. It is found several times under the forms 
Kinakhna, Kinakhkhi, and probably Eunakhuia,ia the cuneiform texts of Tel el-Amama (Wincklbr, 
Verzeich. der aus dem Funde von El-Amama herruhrenden Thontafel, in Zeitseltrift, 1889, p. 45, n. 4). 

* As far as I know, the term Aramman is not to be found in any Egyptian text of the time of the 
Pharaohs : the only known example of it (Anaslasi Papyrus III, pi. v., verso, 1. 5) is a writer’s error 
corrected by Chabas (Beeherehes pour VEistoire de VEgypte sous la XIX" dynastie, pp. 97, 107). W. Max 
Muller (Asien und Europa, p. 234) very justly observes that the mistake is itself a proof of the exist- 
ence of the name and of the acquaintance of the Egyptians with it. 

“ Thfttmosis lU. shows that, at any rate, they were established in these regions about the XVI"* 
century b.c. The Egyptian pronunciation of their name is Khili, with the feminine Khitait, KhitU, os 
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The Canaanites were the most numeroos of all these groups, and had they 
been able to amalgamate under a single king, or even to organize a lasting 
confederacy, it would have been impossible for the Egyptian armies to 
have broken through the barrier thus raised between them and the rest of 
Asia ; but, unfortunately, so far from showing the slightest tendency towards 
unity or concentration, the Canaanites were 
more hopelessly divided than any of the 
surrounding nations. Their mountains con- 
tained nearly as many states as there were 
valleys, while in the plains each town repre- 
sented a separate government, and was built 
on a spot carefully selected for purposes of 
defence. The land, indeed, was chequered 
with these petty states, and so closely were 
they crowded together, tliat a horseman, 
travelling at leisure, could easily passthrough 
two or three of them in a day’s journey.^ Not 
only were the royal cities fenced with walls, 
but many of the surrounding villages were 
fortified, while the watch-towers, or migdoh^ built at the bends of the roads, at 
the fords over the rivers, and at the openings of the ravines, all testified to 
the insecurity of the times and the aptitude for self-defence shown by the in- 
habitants. The aspect of these migdols, or forts, must have appeared strange to 
the first Egyptians who beheld them. These strongholds bore no resemblance 
to the large square or oblong enclosures to which they were accustomed, and 
which in their eyes represented the highest skill of the engineer.* In Syria, 
however, the positions suitable for the construction of fortresses hardly ever 
lent themselves to a symmetrical plan. The usual sites were on the projecting 

I have long ago pointed out (cf. W. Max MulIiBB, Alien and Europa, p. 324, note 3) ; but the Tel el- 
Amarna texts employ the vocalisation Khdti, Ehdle, which mnst be more correct than that of the 
Egyptians. The form KhUi seems to me to be explicable by an error of popular etymology. Egyptian 
ethnical appellations in -Iti formed their plural by -dtiu, -died, -dti, -die, so that if Khdte, Khali, were 
taken for a plural, it would naturally have suggesteil to the scribes tberfbrm KhUi for the singular. 

* Thhtmosis lU., speaking to his soldiers, tells them that all the chiefs in the country are shut 
up in Megiddo, so that “to take it is to take a thousand cities” (Maspebo, Redt de la eampagne 
contre Wageddo, in the BecaeR de Tramux, vol. ii. p. 148) : this is evidently a hyperbole in the mouth 
of the conqueror, but the exaggeration itself shows how numerous were the chiefs and consequently 
the small states in Central and Southern Syria. 

- Drawn by Fancher-Gudin, from a photograph by Beato. It is rare of the migdols built by 
Seti I. on the high-road to Syria ; of. Ckampolliow, Monuments de VEgypte el de la Nuhie, vol. ii. 
p. 90 ; BosEiLiNi, Monumenti Storici, pi. xlix. 1 ; Lefsiu^ Denhm., iii, 126 6. 

’ This Oanaanite word was borrowed by the Egyptians from the Syrians at the beginning of their 
Asiatic wars; they employed it in forming the names of the military posts which they established on 
the eastern frontier of the Delta : it appears for the first time among Syrian places in the list of cities 
conquered by Thfttmosis III. (Mabietts, Kamak, pi. 19, No. 71, and Tea^, p. 34). 

* Of. what is said of Egyptian fortifications in Maspebo, Dawn of CivUizaiion, pp. 450-452. 
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spnr of some mountain, or on a solitary and more or less irregularly shaped 
eminence in the midst of a plain, and the means of defence had to be adapted 
in each case to suit the particular configuration of the ground. It was usually 
a mere wall of stone or dried brick, with towers at intervals ; the wall measuring 
from nine to twelve feet thick at the base, and from thirty to thirty-six feet 

high, thus rendering an 
assault by means of port- 
able ladders nearly im- 
practicable.^ The gate- 
way had the appearance 
of a fortress in itself. 
It was composed of three 
large blocks of masonry, 
forming a re-entering face, 
considerably higher than 
the adjacent curtains, and 
pierced near the top with 
square openings furnished 
with mantlets, so as to 
give both a front and 
flank view of the as- 
sailants. The wooden 
doors in the receded face 
were covered with metal 
and raw hides, thus afibrd- 
ing a protection against axe or fire.^ The building was strong enough not 
only to defy the bands of adventurers who roamed the country, but was able 
to resist for an indefinite time the operations of a regular siege. Sometimes, 
however, the inhabitants when constructing their defences did not confine 
themselves to this rudimentary plan, but threw up earthworks round the 
selected site. On the most exposed side they raised an advance wall, not 



THE WALLED CITT OF DAPUB, IN GALILEE.’ 


* This is, at least, the result of investigations made by modem engineers who have studied these 
questions of military archasology ; with regard to this, cf. the elementary information furnished by 
A. DE Bochas d’Aiglun, Principes de la Fortifieatiou antique, p. 12. 

’ Drawn by Faucher-Gndin, from a photograph taken at Karnak by Beato. Another represen- 
tation of the same town was found at Luxor, on one of the walls which have been excavated since 1884. 

’ Most of the Canaanite towns taken by Bamses II. in the campaign of his V1II“'> year were 
fortified in this manner (Champollion, Monuments de I’Egypte et de la Nubie, vol. i. pp. 880, 881 ; 
Lepsius, Denhn , iii. 156). It must have been the usual method of fortification, as it seems to have 
served as a type for conventional representation, and was sometimes used to denote cities which had 
fortifications of another kind. For instance, Dapfir-Tabor is represented in this way in the list 
referred to above, while a picture on another monument, which is reproduced in the illustration on 
this page, represents what seems to have been the particular form of its encompassing walls (Cailliaud, 
Voyage a MAo^, vol. ii. pi. Ixxiii. 1 ; Champollion, Monuments de VEgypte et de la Nubie, pi. cccxxxi. 
Lepsids, Denkm., iiL 166). 
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exceeding twelve or fifteen feet in height, at the left extremity of which the 
entrance was so placed that the assailants, in endeavonring to force their 
way through, were obliged to expose an unprotected flank to the defenders. 
By this arrangement it was necessary to break through two lines of 
fortification before the place could be entered. Supposing the enemy to 
have overcome these first obstacles, they would find themselves at their 
next point of attack confronted with a citadel which contained, in addition 
to the sanctuary of the principal god, the palace of the sovereign himself. 
This also had a double enclosing wall and massively built gates, which could 
be forced only at the expense of fresh losses, unless the cowardice or treason 
of the garrison made the assault an easy one.^ Of these bulwarks of Canaanite 
civilization, which had been thrown up by hundreds on the route of the invad- 
ing hosts, not a trace is to be seen to-day. They may have been razed to the 
ground during one of those destructive revolutions to which the country was 
often exposed, or their remains may lie hidden imderneath the heaps of ruins 
which thirty centuries of change have raised over them.^ The records of 

• Drawn by Pauoher-Gudin, from a photograph taken by De'veria in 1865. 

® The type of town described in the text is based on a representation on the walls of Karnak, 
where the siege of Dapnr-Tabor by Samses IL is depicted (Oailliaud, Voyage a Mirof, vol. ii. pi. 
Ixxiii. 1 ; Ohampollion, Monuments de I’Egypte et de la Nubie, pk cccxxxi. ; Lepsius. Denkm., iii. 166). 
Another type is given in the case of Ascalon (Champollion, Monuments de V£gypte, etc., vol. ii. 
pp. 194j 195 : liEPsnis, Denkm., iii. 145 c). Cf. the vignette on p. 128, where Dapur is represented. 

* The only remains of a Canaanite fortification which can be assigned to the Egyptian period 
are those which Professor FL Petrie brought to light in the mins of Tell el-Hesy, and in which he 
rightly recognised the remains of liachish (Fl. Petbie, TeU el-Hesy (^LaeMsh), pp. 15, 21, 22, pi. iiL). 
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victories graven on the walls of the Theban temples furnish, it is true, a general 
conception of their appearance, but the notions of them which we should obtain 
from this source would be of a very confused character had not one of the last 
of the conquering Pharaohs, Eamses III., taken it into his head to have one 
built at Thebes itself, to contain within it, in addition to his funerary chapel, 
accommodation for the attendants assigned to the conduct of his worship.^ In 
the Greek and Eoman period a portion of this fortress was demolished, but the 
external wall of defence still exists on the eastern side, together with the 
gate, which is commanded on the right by a projection of the enclosing- wall, 
and flanked by two guard-houses, rectangular in shape, and having roofs which 
jut out about a yard beyond the wall of support. Having passed through 
these obstacles, we find ourselves face to face with a migdol of cut stone, nearly 
square in form, with two projecting wings, the court between their loop-holed 
walls being made to contract gradually from the point of approach by a series 
of abutments. A careful examination of the place, indeed, reveals more than 
one arrangement which the limited knowledge of the Egyptians would hardly 
permit us to expect. We discover, for instance, that the main body of the 
building is made to rest upon a sloping sub-structure which rises to a height 
of some sixteen feet. This served two purposes : it increased, in the first place, 
the strength of the defence against sapping ; and in the second, it caused the 
weapons launched by the enemy to rebound with violence from its inclined 
surface, thus serving to keep the assailants at a distance.^ The whole struc- 
ture has an imposing look, and it must be admitted that the royal architects 
charged with carrying out their sovereign’s idea brought to their task an atten- 
tion to detail for which the people from whom the plan was borrowed had no 
capacity, and at the same time preserved the arrangements of their model so 
faithfully that we can readily realise what it must have been. Transport this 
migdol of Eamses III. into Asia, plant it upon one of those hills which the 
Canaanites were accustomed to select as a site for their fortifications, spread out 
at its base some score of low and miserable hovels, and we have before us an 
improvised pattern of a village which recalls in a striking manner Zerin or 
Beitin, or any other small modem town which gathers the dwellings of its 
fellahin round some central stone building — whether it be a hostelry for be- 
nighted travellers, or an ancient castle of the Crusading age. 

There were on the littoral, to the north of Gaza, two large walled towns, 
Ascalon and Joppa, in whose roadsteads merchant vessels were accustomed to 

* The idea that the royal palace of Medinet-Abu is a reproduction of a migdol was first 
suggested by Mabiette, Itin&aire de$ Invites anxfUes d’ inauguration du Canal de Suez.pp. 129, 130; 
cf. Itindraire de la Eaule-I^gypte, p. 213. Dumichen, at about the same time, could not see iu it 
anything but the remains of the gate of an Egyptian fortress (EesuZtate der photo. Exped , voL I p. 21). 

* This arrangement was brought into notice for the first time by Maspeeo, Arcft. Egyptienne, p. 33. 
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take hasty refuge in tempestuous weather.® There were to be found on the plains 
also, and on the lower slopes of the mountains, a number of similar fortresses 
and villages, such as Inrza, Migdol, Lachish, Ajalon, Shocho, Adora, Aphukin, 
Eeilah, Gezer, and Ono ; and, in the neighbourhood of the roads which led to 
the fords of the Jordan, Gibeah, Beth-Anoth, and finally TJrusalim, our Jeru- 
salem.® A tolerably dense population of active and industrious husbandmen 

* Drawn by Bondier, from a photograph. This is the ancient Bethel A view of Zerin, the 
Jezreel of Scripture, appears as a heading to this chapter (see p. 111). 

* Ascalon was not actually on the sea. Its port, ‘*Maininas Ascalonis,” was probably merely a 
narrow bay or creek, now, for a long period, filled up by the sand. Neither the site nor the remains 
of the port have been discovered (Guebin, Jud^e, vol. ii. pp. 149-152). The name of the town is 
always spelled in Egyptian with an “ s ” — Askalnna (E. de Eooge, Mimoire tur V Alphabet Egyplien, 
p. 71), which gives us the pronunciation of the time. The name of Joppa is written Yapu, Yaphu, 
and the gardens which then surrounded the town are mentioned in the Anaetagi Papyrus I., pL xxv. 
11. 2-5; cfi Chabas, Voyage d’un Egyptien, pp. 250, 251. 

’ Urusalim is mentioned only in the Tel el-Amama tablets (Abel-Winckleb, Her Thontafelfmd 
von El-Amama, pp. 104a-108 ; cf. Ziumebn, Die Keilschriflbriefe aus Jerusalem, in the Zeitschri/l 
fur Assyriologie, vol. vi. pp. 245-263), alongside of Eilti or Eeilah (Satce, Babylonian Tablets 
from Tel el-Amama, in the Proceedings, Bibl. Arch. Soc., vol. x. 1887-88, p. 496), Ajalon, and 
Lachish (Abel-Winckleb, Der Thontafelfund von El-Amarna, pi. 119, No. 123, 1. 6, No. 124, 1. 5). 
The remaining towns are noticed in the great lists of Thhtmosis lU. ( Mabiktte, EarnaA’, pis. 17, 18, 
19) — Inrza under No. 60 (identified with Eharbet Yarzeh, Eharbet Erzeh by G. Bet, Elude topo- 
graphique de la Tribu de Judo, p. 121, and generally accepted; cf., nevertheless. Max Mulleb, Asien 
and Europa, p. 152, note 1), Sauka under No. 67 (identified with Shocho of Judah by Mabibttb, Les 
Lisles Gdographiques des Pylones de Kamak, p. 33), Migdol under No. 71 (Migdal-Gad of the tribe 
of Judah, now El-Mejdel, according to Mabiette. ibid., p. 34), Adora under No. 91 (the scriptural 
Adoraim, now Dura near Hebron, MABiE'PrE, ibid., p. 39) Aphukin, under No. 66 (now Fukin near 
Snwelkah, according to Maspebo, Sut les Noms G€o^aphiques de la liste de Thoutmos HI, qu’on pent 
rapporter a la Judge, p. 4), Gezer under No. 104 (Maspebo, Notes sur qudques points de Grammaire, etc., 
in the Zeitsckrifl, 1881, p. 129), Ono under No. 65 (E. de Saulcv, Lettre a M. Chabas, in the Melanges 
(fArcA Egypt, et Assyr., vol. i. pp. 98, 99), Gaba, Gibeon of Benjamin [see Josh, xviii. 24 . — ^Tb.] under 
No. 114 (Mabiette, Les Listes Gebgraphiquts, p. 43), Bit-Aniti under No. Ill, with another form 
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VUIEYAEDS nr THE NEIGHBOUBHOOD OF HEBRON.* 

maiatained themselves upon the soil. The 
plough which they employed was like that 
used by the Egyptians and Babylonians, 
being nothing but a large hoe to which a couple of oxen were harnessed.^ The 
scarcity of rain, except in certain seasons, and the tendency of the rivers to run 
low, contributed to make the cultivators of the soil experts in irrigation and 
agriculture.- Almost the only remains of these people which have come 
down to us consist of indestructible wells and cisterns, or wine and oil presses 
hollowed out of the rock.* Fields of wheat and barley extended along the flats 
of the valleys, broken in upon here and there by orchards, in which the white 
and pink almond, the apple, the fig, the pomegranate, and the olive flourished side 
by side. If the slopes of the valley rose too precipitously for cultivation, stone 
dykes were employed to collect the falling earth, and thus to transform the sides 
of the hills into a series of terraces rising one above the other. Here the vines, 
planted in lines or in trellises, blended their clusters with the fruits of the 
orchard-trees.* It was, indeed, a land of milk and honey, and its topographical 


Bit-Baiuti, which may indicate the presence in this region of a temple of Anat with its priestly 
attendants (identified with Anathoth hy Maspebo, Sur let Norm G€ographiquei, etc., pp. 18, 19). 

* Brawn by Boudier, from a photograph and original sketches. 

* This is the form of plough still employed by the Syrians in some places. It resembles the 
ancient Egyptian plough illustrated in Davm of Civilization, p. 67. 

* Monuments of this kind are encountered at every step in Judrna, hut it is very difficult to date 
them. The aqueduct of Siloam, which goes back perhaps to the time of Hezekiah, and the canals 
which conducted water into Jerusalem, possibly in part to be attributed to the reign of Solomon, are 
the only instances to which anything like a certain date may be assigned. But these are long posterior 
to the XVni*'* dynasty. Good judges, however, attribute some of these monuments to a very distant 
period : the masonry of the wells of Beersheba is very ancient (H. Palmeb, The Detert of the Exodut 
vol. iL pp. 387-390), if not as it is at present, at least as it was when it was repaired in the time 
of the Cmsars (Goebin, Judie, vol. ii. pp. 283, 284); the olive and wine presses hewn in the rook do 
not all date back to the Boman empire, but many belong to a still earlier period, and modem 
descriptions (of. Gxiebin, Jnd6e, vol. iii. pp. 261-273) correspond with what we know of such presses 
ftom the Bible (e.g. Micah vi. 15; Iso. v. 2, xvt. 10 ; Jer, xxv. 30, xlviii. 33). 

* Gn^iN, Deseription de la PaUttine, JadA, vol. iiL pp. 260, 261, 288, etc. 
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nomenclatnre in the Egyptian geographical lists reflects as in a mirror the 
agricultural pursuits of its ancient inhabitants : one village, for instance, is called 
Aubila, “ the meadow ; ” while others bear such names as Ganutu, “ the gardens ; ” 
Magraphut, “ the mounds ; ” and Earman, “ the vineyard.” ^ The further we 
proceed towards the north, we find, with a diminishing aridity, the hillsides 
covered with richer crops, and the valleys decked out with a more luxuriant and 
warmly coloured vegetation. Shechem lies in an actual amphitheatre of verdure, 
which is irrigated by countless unfailing streams ; rushing brooks babble on 
every side, and the vapour given off by them morning and evening covers the 
entire landscape with a luminous haze, where the outline of each object becomes 
blurred, and quivers in a manner to which we are accustomed in our Western 
lands.® Towns grew and multiplied upon this rich and loamy soil, but as these 
lay outside the usual track of the invading hosts — which preferred to follow the 
more rugged Imt shorter route leading straight to Carmel across the plain 
— the records of the conquerors only casually mention a few of them, 
such as Bitshailu, Birkana, and Dutina.*- Beyond Ono reddish-coloured 

• Drawn by Bondier, from a plate in Chesnet’s Survey of Rivers Euphrates and Tigris, vol. i. p. 490. 

* Maspebo, Sur les Nome Gibgraphiques de la lisle de Thoutmos III, qu'on peut rapporter a la 
Jud&, pp. 15, 22. 

’ Van den Vei.de, toI. i. pp. 386, 388 ; Gabbiei. Chabues, Voyage en Palestine, pp. 249, 250. 
Shechem is not mentioned in the Egyptian geographical lists, bnt Mas Mnller thinks he has dis- 
covered it in the name of the mountain of Sikima which figures in the Anaslasi Papyrus, Ko. 1, 
pL xxiL L 9 (Asien und Europa, p. 394). 

« Bitsludln, identified by Ohabas {Voyage (fan JEgyptien, pp. 203-205) with Bethshan, and with 
Shiloh by Mariette {Les Listes G^bgrapJuques, p. 42) and Haspero {Sur les Noms GibgrajMques qu'on 
peut rapporter aja Judee, pp. 17, 18), is more probably Bethel, written Bit-sha-iln, either with sh. 
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sandy clay took the place of the dark and compact loam : oaks began to appear, 
sparsely at first, but afterwards forming vast forests, which the peasants of our 
own days have thinned and reduced to a considerable extent. The stunted 
tranks of these trees are knotted and twisted, and the tallest of them do not 
exceed some thirty feet in height, while many of them may be regarded as 
nothing more imposing than large bushes.^ Muddy rivers, infested with croco- 
diles, flowed slowly through the shady woods, spreading out their waters 
here and there in pestilential swamps. On reaching the seaboard, their exit 
was impeded by the sands which they brought down with them, and the 
banks which were thus formed caused the waters to accumulate in lagoons 
extending behind the dunes. For miles the road led through thickets, inter- 
rupted here and there by marshy places and clumps of thorny shrubs. Bands 
of Shausu were accustomed to make this route dangerous, and even the bravest 
heroes shrank from venturing alone along this route.^ Towards Aluna the way 
began to ascend Mount Carmel by a narrow and giddy track cut in the rocky 
side of the precipice.® Beyond the Mount, it led by a rapid descent into a 
plain covered with corn and verdure, and extending in a width of some thirty 
miles, by a series of undulations, to the foot of Tabor, where it came to an end. 
Two side ranges running almost parallel — little Hermon and Grilboa — dis- 
posed in a line from east to west, and united by an almost imperceptibly rising 
ground, serve rather to connect the plain of Megiddo with the valley of the Jordan 
than to separate them. A single river, the Kishon, cuts the route diagonally — or, 
to speak more correctly, a single river-bed, which is almost waterless for nine 
months of the year, and becomes swollen only during the winter rains with the 
numerous torrents bursting from the hillsides. As the flood approaches the sea it 
becomes of more manageable proportions, and finally distributes its waters among 
the desolate lagoons formed behind the sand-banks of the open and wind-swept 

the old relative pronoun of the Phoenician (Ebhait, Varia, in the Zeitschrift, 1877, p. 36), or with the 
Assyrian Ata (Satcb, Records of the Past, 2nd series, vol. v. p. 52) ; on the latter supposition one 
must suppose, as Sayce does, that the compiler of the Egyptian lists had before him sources of 
information in the cuneiform character. Birkana appears to be tbe modern BrnMn (Maspebo, Sur 
les Noms Giographiques, eta, pp. 19, 20), and Butina is certainly Dothain, now Tell-Dothan (Maspebo, 
Notes sur quelques points de Grammaire et d’Histoire, in the Zeitschrift, 1881, p.J.22). 

* The forest was well known to the geographers of the Greco-Boman period (Stbabo, xvi. 2, § 28, 
p. 758), and was still in existence at the time of the Crusades ; cf. Cosdeb, Medieval Topography of 
Palestine, in the Pal. Expl. Fund, Quarterly Statements, 1875, pp. 91, 92. Its present condition is 
described by Geebin, Description de la Palestine, Samarie, voL ii. p. 388. 

• For all this part of the route, which had been previously wrongly placed owing to the ignorance 
of the existence of a forest in this region, see Maspebo, Ehtre Jopp^et Mageddo, in the Etudes Areheol. 
Linguist, et Historiques, dddides a M.le O' C. Leemans, pp. 3-6. 

’ This defile is described at length in the Anasfasi Papyrus, No. 1, pi. xxiii. 1. 1, et seq., and the 
terms used by the writer are in themselves sufficient evidence of the terror with which the place 
inspired the Egyptians. The annals of Thdtmosis III. are equally explicit as to the difficulties which 
an army had to encounter here (Maspebo, Le Recit de la eampagne eontre Mageddo sous Thoutmos 
in., in the Reeveil de Travaux, vol. ii. pp. 51-56, 140, 141). I have placed this defile near the point 
which is now called Umm-el-Fahm (to les Noms Gdographiques, etc., pp. 6, 7), and this site seems 
to me to agree better with the account of the expedition of Thdtmosis III. than that of Arraneh 
proposed by Conder (Palestine Expl. Fund, Quarterly Statements, 1880, p. 223). 
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THK EVBBGBEEN OAKS BETWKEX JOPPA ASD CARMEL.* 


bay, towered over by the sacred summit of Carmel.- No corner of the world 
has been the scene of more sanguinary engagements, or has witnessed century 
after century so many armies crossing its borders and coming into conflict 
with one another. Every military leader who, after leaving Africa, was 
able to seize Gaza and Ascalon, became at once master of Southern Syria. 
He might, it is true, experience some local resistance, and come into con- 
flict with bands or isolated outposts of the enemy, but as a rule he had no 
need to anticipate a battle before he reached the banks of the Kishon. Here, 
behind a screen of woods and mountain, the enemy would concentrate his forces 
and prepare resolutely to meet the attack. If the invader succeeded in over- 
coming resistance at this point, the country lay open to him as far as the 
Orontes ; nay, often even to the Euphrates. The position was too important for 
its defence to have been neglected. A range of forts, Ibleam, Taanach,® and 
Megiddo,^ drawn like a barrier across the line of advance, protected its 
southern face, and beyond these a series of strongholds and villages followed one 

* Drawn by Bondier, from a pencil sketch by Lortet. 

® In the lists of Thutmosis III. we find nnder No. 48 the town of Rosh-Qodshu, the “ Sacred 
Cape,” which was evidently sitnated at the end of the mountain range (Maspebo, Holes sur qwlques 
points de Grammaireet d^Sistoire, in the Zeitschrifl, 1881, pp. 54, 55), or probably on the site of Haifah ; 
the name itself suggests the veneration with which Carmel was invested from the earliest times. 

’ Ibleam, the Egyptian lablaamn, is No. 43 in the lists of Thntmosis III. (Mariette, Les 
Lisles G€ographiques, p. 26). Osbum had recognised at the outset Taanaku or Taanach on the 
list of Sheshonq {Egypt, her Testimouy to the Truth, p. 158). 

* Megiddo, the “Legio” of the Roman period, has been identified since Robinson’s time {Biblical 
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another at intervals in the bends of the valleys or on the heights, such as 
Shunem, Kastma, Anaharath, the two Aphuls, Cana,^ and other places which 
we find mentioned on the triumphal lists, but of which, up to the present, the 
sites have not been fixed. 


Prom this point the conqueror had a choice of three routes. One ran 



ACRE ASD THE FEINGE OF REEFS SHEHTERIJfG THE ANOIEST PORT.® 


in an oblique direction to the west, and struck the Mediterranean near 

Acre, leaving on the left the promontory of Carmel, with the sacred town, 

Eosh-Qodshu, planted on its slope.® Acre was the first port where a fleet 

could find safe anchorage after leaving the mouths of the Nile, and whoever 

was able to make himself master of it had in his hands the key of Syria, for 

it stood in the same commanding position with regard to the coast as that 

held by Megiddo in respect of the interior. Its houses were built closely 

together on a spit of rock which projected boldly into the sea, while fringes of 

reefs formed for it a bind of natural breakwater, behind which ships could find 

Beseareltes, vol. ii. p. 330) with Khurbet-Lejfln, and more especially with the little mound known 
by the name of Tell-el-Mutesallim. Conder proposed to place its site more to the east, in the valley 
of the Jordan, at Khnrbet-el-Mnjeddah (JAegiddo, in the Palest. Expl. Fund, Quarterly Statements, 
1887, pp. 13-20). 

* The name of Shunem (Shunama) was recognised by E. de Rouge", together with that of Anakharath 
(Anukharotu) and Kana-Oana (Etude sur divers Monuments der rigne de Thoutmosis HI., pp. 49, 51, 53). 
The identity of the two Apuru-Aphulu with Fuleh and Afhleh of Galilee was discovered by 
Conder, Palestine before Joshua, Quarterly Statements of Palest. Expl. Fund, 1876, p. 141. 

® Drawn by Faucher-Gudin, from a photograph by Lortet. 

’ Masfebo, Notes sur gudques prints de Qrammaire, etc., in the Zeitschrift, 1879, p. 55; cf. Max 
Muelbr, Asien und Europa ruuih altagyptisehen DenkmSlem, p. 165. 
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a safe harbourage from the attacks of pirates or the perils of bad weather.^ From 
this point the hills come so near the shore that one is sometimes obliged to 
wade along the beach to avoid a projecting spur, and sometimes to climb a zig- 
zag path in order to cross a headland. In more than one place the rock has 

been hollowed into a series of rough steps, 
giving it the appearance of a vast 
ladder.^ Below this precipitous 
path the waves dash with fury. 


and when the wind sets towards 
the land every thud causes 
the rocky wall to tremble, and 
detaches fragments from its 
surface. The majority of the 
towns, such as Aksapu (Ec- 
dippa), Mashal, Lubina, Ushu- 
Shakban, lay back from the sea on 
the mountain ridges, out of the 
reach of pirates; several, however, 
were built on the shore, under the 
shelter of some promontory, and the 
inhabitants of these derived a miserable subsistence from fishing and the chase.^ 
Beyond the Tyrian Ladder Phoenician territory began. The country was served 
throughout its entire length, from town to town, by the coast road, which 
turning at length to the right, and passing through the defile formed by the 
Nahr-el-Kebir,® entered the region of the middle Orontes. 

The second of the roads leading from Megiddo described an almost symme- 
trical curve eastwards, crossing the Jordan at Bethshan, then the Jabbok, and 
finally reaching Damascus after having skirted at some distance the last of the 
basaltic ramparts of the Hauran. Here extended a vast but badly watered 



THE TOWN OP QODSHV.® 


‘ Acre (Aku) was already noticed by Beugsch, Geographische Inschri/ten, vol. ii. pp. 40, 41. 

• Hence the name Tyrian Ladder, K\ina^ Tupiay (Josephus, Sell. Jud., xi. 10. 2), which is applied 
to one of these passes, either Bas-en-Nakurah or Ras-el-Abiad. 

’ Drawn by Fanoher-Gndin, from a photograph by Beato. '^e vignette is taken from the bas- 
reliefs of the Ramesseum : cf. Champoluon, MonumenU de VEgypte, etc., pi. ceexxx.; Rosellini, 
Monumenii Storici, pi. cx. ; Lepsios, Denkm., iii. 164. The portions missing have been supplied in 
outline. Elsewhere the town is given a more elongated form (Champoluon, Monuments de VEgypte, 
etc., pis. xiii., xii., xxii., xxvii., cccxxiv. ; Rosellini, Monumenti Storiei, pis. Ixxxvii., xci., civ.). 

• The site of Aksapu was recognised by Bbogsch, Geogr. Insch., vol. ii. p. 44, and that of Mashal 
(the Biblical Misheal) by E. de Rouge, £tude sur divers Monuments du r^gne de Thoutmes III., p, 5i. 
Lubina may be Khnrbet-Lnbban, Khurbet-Lnbbuna, at some distance from Ras-en-Nakurah, almost 
in sight of the sea (Maspebo, Sur les Noms Geographiques, etc., qu'on pent rapporter a la Qalilie, p. 3) 
Ushu-Sliakhan, which appears to be the IJshu of the Assyrians, was probably the Alexandroschsene of 
classical times, situated possibly at Umm-el-Awamid (Maspebo, De Quelques Localitds voisines de 
Sidon, in the Becueil des Travaux, vol. xvii. pp. 102, 103). 

“ This is the road indicated in the Anastasi Papyrus, No. 1, pis. xx. L 7, xxi. 1. 4, of which I 
shall have occasion to say something hereafter in describing the Phoenician littoral ; see p, 169, et 
seq., of the present work. 
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pasture-land, which attracted the Bedouin from every side, and scattered over 
it were a number of wsiUed towns, such as Hamath, Magato, Ashtaroth, and 
Ono-Eepha.^ Probably Damascus was already at this period the dominant 
authority over the region watered by these two rivers, as well as over the villages 
nestling in the gorges of Hermon, — Abila, Helbon of the vineyards, and 
Tabrud, — but it had not yet acquired its renown for riches and power. Pro- 
tected by the Anti-Lebanon range from its turbulent neighbours, it led a sort 
of vegetative existence apart from invading hosts, forgotten and hushed to 
sleep, as it were, in the shade of its gardens. 

The third road from Megiddo took the shortest way possible. After crossing 
the Kishon almost at right angles to its course, it ascended by a series of steep 
inclines to arid plains, fringed or intersected by green and flourishing valleys, 
which afibrded sites for numerous towns, — Pahira, Merom near Lake Huleh, 
Qart-Nizanu, Beerotu, and Lauisa, situated in the marshy district at the head- 
waters of the Jordan.^ From this point forward the land begins to fall, and taking 
a hollow shape, is known as Coele-Syria, with its luxuriant vegetation spread 
between the two ranges of the Lebanon. It was inhabited then, as at the time 
of the Babylonian conquest, by the Amorites, who probably included Damascus 
also in their domain.^ Their capital, the sacred Qodshu, was situated on the left 
bank of the Orontes, about flve miles from the lake which for a long time bore its 
name, Bahr el-Kades.* It crowned one of those barren oblong eminences which 

■ * Proof that the Egyptians knew this route, followed even to this day in certain cironmstances, 
is furnished by the lists of Thhtmosis III., in which the principal stations which it comprises are 
enumerated among the towns given up after tlie victory of Megiddo (Nos. 13-17, 28-30). Dimasqu 
was identified with Damascus by E. de Eouge, Etude sur divers Monuments du regne de Thouimh III., 
p. 47, and Astarotu with Ashtarotli-Qarnaim (ibid., p. 49). Hamatu (No. 16) is probably Hamath of 
the Gadarenes; Magato (No. 30), the Maged of the Maccabees, is possibly the present Mukatta; and 
Ono-Bepha (No. 29), Baphon, Baphana, Arpha of Decapolis, is the modern Er-Bafeh (Maspero, Sur 
les Norm Gdrgraphiques, etc., gu’on pent rapporter a la Gaitlde, pp. 4, 5). 

* Pahira is probably Safed ; Qart-Nizanu, the “flowery city,” the Kartha of Zabulon {Josh,, xxi. 
31) : and Beerot, the Berotha of Josephus (fljsf. of the Jews, v. 1. 18), near Merom (Maspero, Sur les 
Norm, etc., gu’on pent rapporter a la Galilde, pp. 3-5). Maroma and Lauisa, Laisa, have been identified 
with Merom and Laish by Brugsch {G. Ins., vol, ii. pp. 72, 74) and by E. de Bouge {Etude sur divers 
Mon. du regne de Thoatmis IIL, p. 50). 

’ The identification of the country of Amituru with that of the Amorites was admitted from the 
first by OsBUBN, Egypt, her Testimony to Truth, pp. 65, 66 ; Hincks, An Attempt to ascertain the Number, 
etc., of Hieroglyphic Alphabet, p. 45 ; Brugsch, Geog. Iru., vol. ii. pp- 21, 48, 61, etc. The only doubt was 
as to the locality occupied by these Amorites ; the mention of Qodshu on the Orontes, in the country of 
the Amurru, showed that Coele-Syria was the region in question. In the Tel el-Amama tablets the name 
Amnrrn is applied also to the country east of the Phoenician coast (Bezold-Bcdge, The Tell el-Amama 
Tablets in the Brit. Mus., pi. xlvii, note 2), and we have seen that there is reason to b^eve that it 
was used by the Babylonians to denote all Syria (of. p. 18, note 5, of this volume). If the name given 
by the cuneiform inscriptions to Damascus and its neighbourhood, “ Gar-Imirlshn,” “Imirishn,” 
“Imirish,” really means “the Fortress of the Amorites” (Satce, in the Academy, 1881, p. 161; 
Hommel, Die Semitischen Volker, p. 178 ; Fn. Lekokmaet, Les Origines de VHistoire, vol. ii. pp. 288, 
338), we should have in this fact a proof that this people were in actual possession of the Damascene 
Syria. This must have been taken from them by the Hittites towards the XX“' century before our 
era, according to Hommel ; about the end of the XVIIP** dynasty, according to Lenormant. If, on the 
other hand, the Assyrians read the name “ Sha-imiri-shu,” with the signification, “ the town of its 
asses ” (Hatjpt, Her Keilschriftliche Name des Belches von Damashus, in the Zeits. fur Assyr., vol. ii. pp. 
321, 322), it is simply a play upon words, and has no- bearing upon the primitive meaning of the name. 

* The name Qodshu-Eadesh was for a long time read Uatoh, Badesb, Atesb, and, owing to a 
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THE DYKE AT BAHB EL-KADES IK ITS PRESENT CONDITION.* 

are so frequently met with in Syria. A muddy stream, the Tannur, flowed, at 
some distance away, around its base, and, emptying itself into the Orontes at a 
point a little to the north, formed a natural defence for the town on the 
west. Its encompassing walls, slightly elliptic in form, were strengthened by 
towers, and surrounded by two concentric ditches which kept the sapper at 
a distance. A dyke running across the Orontes above the town caused the 
waters to rise and to overflow in a northern direction, so as to form a shallow 
lake, which acted as an additional protection from the enemy. Qodshu was 
thus a kind of artificial island, connected with the surrounding country by two 

confusion with Qodi, Ati, or Atet. The town was identified by Champollion with Bactria {Lttiree 
ecrites d’^^gypte, 2nd edit., pp. 287, 268, compared with 287), then transferred to Mesopotamia by 
Rosellini, in the land of Omira, which, according to Pliny (fltst. Nat., r. 24), was close to the Taurus 
(_Mmiumenti Storici, voL iiL, pt. 1, pp. 441-443), not far from the Khabur or from the province of 
Aleppo (Birch, Observations on the Statistical Tablet of Karnak, pp. 19-23): Osburn (Egypt, her 
Testimony to the Truth, pp. 65, 66, 85, 86) tried to connect it with Hadashah (Josh. xv. 21), an Amorite 
town in the southern jjart of the tribe of Judah ; while Hincks placed it in Edessa (Report Syro-Egy^. 
Soe., 1847,- p. 6 : of. Bbugsch, Beiseberichte aus Mgypten, p. 1 26). The reading Kedesh, Kadesh, Qodshu, 
the result of the observations of Lepsins, has finally prevailed. Brugsch connected this 
name with that of Bahr el-Kades, a designation attached in the Middle Ages to the lake through 
which the Orontes flows, and placed the town on its shores or on a small island on the lake (Geo. Ins., 
vol. ii. pp. 21, 23). Thomson (The Land and the Book, p. 110) pointed out Tell Ifeby-Mendeh, the 
ancient Laodioea of the Lebanon, as satisfying the requirements of the site. Conder developed this 
,^ea, and showed that all the conditions prescribed by the Egyptian texts in regard to Qodshu find 
here, and here alone, their application (Kadesh, in Pal. Expl. Fund, Quaiterly Statement, 1881, pp. 
163-173). The description given in the text is based on Condor’s observations. 

' Drawnby BGudier,fromaphot(^raph: cLSachah, BeiMti»%rient(n£iJMe«opo(amte,pLvii.p. 61. 
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flying bridges, which could be opened or shut at pleasure. Once the bridges 
were raised and the gates closed, the boldest enemy had no resource left but to 
arm himself with patience and settle down to a lengthened siege. The invader, 
fresh from a victory at Megiddo, and following up his good fortune in a forward 
movement, had to reckon upon further and serious resistance at this point, and 
to prepare himself for a second conflict. The Amorite chiefs and their allies 
had the advantage of a level and firm ground for the evolutions of their 
chariots during the attack, while, if they were beaten, the citadel afforded them 
a secure rallying-place, whence, having gathered their shattered troops, they 
could regain their respective countries, or enter, with the help of a few devoted 
men, upon a species of guerilla warfare in which they excelled. 

The road from Damascus led to a point south of Qodshu, while that from 
Phoenicia came right up to the town itself or to its immediate neighbourhood. 
The dyke of Bahr el-Eades served to keep the plain in a dry condition, anfl thus 
secured for numerous towns, among which Hamath stood out pre-eminently, 
a prosperous existence.^ Beyond Hamath,^ and to the left, between the 
Orontes and the sea, lay the commercial kingdom of Alasia, protected from 
the invader by bleak mountains.® On the right, between the Orontes and 
the Balikh, extended the land of rivers, Naharaim. Towns had grown up 
here thickly, — on the sides of the torrents from the Amanos, along the banks 
of rivers, near springs or wells — wherever, in fact, the presence of water 
made culture possible. The fragments of the Egyptian chronicles which have 
come down to us number these towns by the hundred,* and yet of how many 
more must the records have perished with the crumbling Theban walls upon 
which the Pharaohs had their names incised ! Ehalabu was the Aleppo of our 
own day,® and grouped around it lay Turmanuna, Tunipa, Zarabu, Nii, Dur- 
baniti, Jsirabu, Sarmata,® and a score of others which depended upon it, or 

• For the dyke of Bahr el- Fades, see Bubton-Dbake, Unexplored Syria, vol. ii. p. 269, et seq. 

• Hamath is mentioned in the great list of Thhtmosis HI. (Makette, Karnak, pi. 21), without 
the initial breathing, as is sometimes the case in Assyrian (No. 122; cf. H. G. Tomkiss, On the 
Topography of N. Syria, in Tram. Bibl. Arch. Soc.,vol. ix. p. 231, and Notes on the Geog. of N. Syria, 
in the Bai. and Orient. Record, vol. iii. p. 6). 

* The site of Alasia, Alashia, was determined from the Tel el-Amama tablets by Maspebo, Le 
Pays d' Alasia, in the Recueil, vol. ix. pp. 209, 210 ; cf. Tomkins, On the Name Nepiriuriu, etc., in the 
Proceedings, 1888-89, vol. xi. p. 79. Niebuhr had placed it to the west of Cilicia, opposite the island of 
Eleonsa mentioned by Strabo (XIV. v., § 6, p. 671), Studienzur Gesch. des alien Orients, i. pp. 97-102. 
Conder connected it with the scriptural Elishah {Pal. Expl. Fund, Quart. Slat, 1892, p, 45), andW. Max 
Muller confounds it with Asi or Cyprus {Das Land A laschia, in the Zeils. fur Assyr., voL x. pp. 257-264). 

* Two hundred and thirty names belonging to Naharaim are stUl legible on the lists of Thflt- 
mosis 111. (Mabiette, Kamak, pis. 20, 21), and a hundred others have been effaced from the monument. 

‘ Khalabu was identified by Chabas {Voyage d’un Egyptien, pp. 100-102) with Khalybon, the 
modem Aleppo, and his opinion has been adopted by most Egyptologists; cf. Max MOlleb, Asien 
und Europa, pp. 256, 257. Bmgsch {Geog. Ins., vol. ii. pp. 45, 46) had KhelhOn, near Damascus, ig 
his eye ; Hale vy would read Ehai-abn, and finds this name in the Tel el-Amama tablets {Notes Giogr., 
in the Bevue Sdinitique dlEpigraphie, etc., vol. L p. 381). 

‘ Tunipa has been found in Tennib, Tinnab, by Noldeke {Tunip und Charbu, in the Zeitschrift, 
1876, pp. 10, 11) ; Zarabu in Zarbi, and Sarmata in Sarmeda, by Tomkins {On the Topog. of N. Syria, 
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upon one of its rivals.^ The boundaries of this portion of the Lower Lotanu 
have come down to us in a singularly indefinite form, and they must also, 
moreover, have been subject to continual modifications from the results of 
tribal conflicts. We are at a loss to know whether the various principalities 
were accustomed to submit to the leadership of a single individual, or whether 
we are to relegate to the region of popular fancy that Lord of Naharaim of 

whom the Egyptian scribes made 
such a hero in their fantastic narra- 
tives.^ Carchemish represented in 
this region the position occupied by 
Megiddo in relation to Kharu, and by 
Qodshu among the Amorites ; that is 
to say, it was the citadel and sanctuary 
of the surrounding country. Who- 
ever could make himself master of it 
would have the whole country at his 
feet. It lay upon the Euphrates, the winding of the river protecting it on its 
southern and south-eastern sides, while around its northern front ran a deep 
stream, its defence being further completed by a double ditch across the inter- 
vening region. LikeQodshu,it was thus situated in the midst of an artificial island 
beyond the reach of the battering-ram or the sapper. The encompassing wall, 
which tended to describe an ellipse, hardly measured two miles in circumference ; 
but the suburbs extending, in the midst of villas and gardens, along the river- 
banks furnished in time of peace an abode for the surplus population. The wall 
still rises some five and twenty to thirty feet above the plain. Two mounds divided 
by a ravine command its north-western side, their summits being occupied by 
the ruins of two fine buildings — a temple and a palace.® Carchemish was the 



in the Trantaetions of the BibL Arch. Soc., toI. ix. pp. 232, 244) ; Dnibaniti in Detr el-Ban^t, the 
Castrnm Puellamm of the chroniclers of the Crusades ; Nlrabn in Nirab, and Tirabn in Tereb, now 
el-Athrib (Maskeko, Notes tur difffrenU points de Grammaire, etc., in the Zeitschrift, 1885, pp. 5, 6). 
Jfirab is mentioned under the form Nifpa/Sos by Nicholas of Damascus {Frag. 25, in SlTji.LEB-Diix)T, 
Frag. Hist. GriecoTum, vol. iii. p. 372). Nii, long confounded with Nineveh after Champollion 
{Gram, fgyptienne, p. 150), was identified by Lenormant {Les Origines, vol. iii. p. 316, et seq.) 
with Ninns Vetns, Membidj, and by Max Muller {Asien und Europa, p. 267) with Balis on the 
Euphrates : I am inclined to make it Kefer-Naya, between Aleppo and Tnrmanin. 

* These names have been studied partially by Lesobmakt, Les Orig. de THist., vol. iii. pp. 322-331, 
and exhaustively by Tomkiss, Anc. Geog. of N. Syria, in Proc. Bibl. Arch. Soc., 1882-83, pp. 58-62 ; On 
the Topog. of N. Syria, in the Transactions, vol. ix. pp. 227-254 ; Records of the Past, new ser., v. pp. 25- 
42 ; Notes on Geog. of N. Syria, in the Bab. and Oriental Record, vol. ii. pp. 2-6, 41-46. Max Muller 
has devoted a few — unfortunately too few — pages to them in his Asien and Europa, pp. 286-292. 

* In the “ Story of the Predestined Prince ’’the heroine is daughter of the Prince of N aharaim, who 
seems to exercise authority over all the chiefs of the country (Maspbbo, Les Contes populaires de 
VEgypte Ancienne, 2nd edit., pp. 231-234) ; as the manuscript does not date back further than the 
XX"* dynasty, we are justifed in supposing that the Egyptian writer had a knowledge of the Hittite 
domination, during which the King of the Eih&ti was actually the ruler of all Naharaim. 

* Karkamia ba, Qargamiab, was from the beginning associated with the Carchemish of the Bible 
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last stage ia a conqueror’s march, coming from the south. For an invader 

approaching from the east or north it formed his first station. He had before 

him, in fact, a choice of the three chief fords for crossing the Euphrates. 

That of Thapsacus, at the bend of the river where it turns eastward to the 

Arabian plain, lay too far to the south, and it could be reached only after 

a march- through a parched and desolate region where the army would . run 

the risk of perishing from thirst. For an invader proceeding from Asia Minor, 

or intending to make his way thrpigh the defiles of the Taurus, Samosata 

oflTered a convenient fording-place ; but this route would compel the general, 

who had Naharaim or the kingdoms of Chaldma in view, to make a long 

detour, and although the Assyrians used it at a later period, at the time of 

their expeditions to the valley of the Halys, the Egyptians do not seem ever 

to have travelled by this road. Carchemish, the place of the third ford, was 

about equally distant from Thapsacus and Samosata, and lay in a rich and 

(Hiscks, An Attempt to ascertain the Number, etc., of the Hieroglyphic Alphabet, p. 46 ; Bibch, Obs. on 
Ote Stati^ieal Tablet of Kamah, p. 15) ; bat as the latter was wrongly identified with Oircesiam, it was 
'naturally located at the oonfinence of the Khabnr with the Bnphrates. Hincks {^Hi^roglyphes et 
Cangiformes, in Chabas fSglanges J^gyptologiques, 2nd series, p. 280) fixed the site at Bnm-Kaleh. 
G. Bawlinson (^Carchemish, in SmUh’s Diet.) referred it cursorily to Hierapolis-Mabog, which position 
Maspero (De Carehemis Oppidi situ et historia antiquissima, 1873) endeaToured to confirm. Finzi 
(Bieerche per lo Studio dell Antiehita Assira, pp. 2SI, 260), and after him G. Smith, thongbt to find the 
site at Jerabis, the ancient Enropos (Fb. Deutzsoh, Wo lag das Parodies ? p. 256X and excavations 
carried on there by the English have brouglit to light in this place Hittite monuments which go back 
in part to the Assyrian epoch. This identification is now generally accepted (cf. J. Mesant, Aar-_ 
Kemish, sa position d'apres les dgeouvertes moderaes, 1891), althongh there is still no direct proof attain- 
able, and competent judges CWilson, Beeent BibLBesearches, iaihe Pal. Expl. Fund, Quart. Stat.,\SSA, 
p. 49) Gontinne to prefer the site of Membij. I fall in with the current view, but with all reserve. 
The description of Carchemish given in the text refers to the Jerabis site ; it is taken from Pebbot- 
GHmEZ, Bistoire de TArt dans TAntiquitf, vol. iv. pp. 531, 532, 807-809. 

‘ Beprodnced by Fauoher-Gndin from a cut in the Graphic of December 11, 18ffl). Of. Pebbot- 
CmpiE^ Hist, de TArt, vol. iv. p. 810. 
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fertile province, which was so well watered that a drought or a famine would 
not he likely to enter into the expectations of its inhabitants. Hither pilgrims, 
merchants, soldiers, and all the wandering denizens of the world were accus- 
tomed to direct their steps, and 
the habit once established was 
perpetuated for centuries.^ On 
the left bank of the river, and 
almost opposite Carchemish, lay 
the region of Mitanni,^ which 
was already occupied by a 
people of a different race, who 
used a language cognate, it 
would seem, with the imper- 
fectly classiBed dialects spoken 
by the tribes of the Upper 
Tigris and Upper Euphrates.® 
Harran bordered on Mitanni, 
and beyond Harran one may 
recognize, in the vaguely de- 
fined Singar, Assur, Arrapkha, 
and Babel, states that arose out of the dismemberment of the ancient Chaldman 
Empire.® The Carchemish route was, of course, well known to caravans, but 

* For the fords of the Euphrates, see Maspebo, Ve' Carchemit Oppidi eitv, etc., pp. 1-3; for that 
of Samosata, cf. Amohanus Mabcellikus, xU. 11 ; for that of Thapsaous, Stbabo, xvi. 1, § 21, p. 747 ; 
for those of Zeugma and Europos, Flint, N. Hist., xxiiT. 43. 

’ Mit^uni is mentioned on several EgvP^'^ monuments (E. de Bovge, Etude sur diners Monu- 
ments du rigne de Thoutmes III., p. 28; DcsncHEN, Hist. Inschr., vol, i. pis. 11, 12, 16, 17); but its 
importance was not recognised until after the discovery of the Tel el-Amama tablets and of its 
situation (W. Max Mulleb, Asien and Earopa, pp. 281-286). The fact that a letter from the Prince of 
Mit&nni is stated in a Hieratic docket to have come firom Kaharaim (Ebman, Nacktrag zu WinchUr's 
Verzeiehniss, in the Zeitschryt, 1889, vol. xxvii p. 63) has been used as a proof that the countries 
were identical (Ebman, Her Thontafelfund von Tell-Amama, in the Berliner Sitzung^richte, 1888, 
voL ii. p. 584 ; also the observations of Shrader, p. 587 : cf. Bbugsch, The Land Mitani on the Egyptian 
Monuments, in the Proceedings of the American Oriental Society, vol. xiv. pp. olxiv.-clxvii.) ; I have 
shown that the docket proves only that Mit&nni formed a part of Naharaim (Joum. des Dehats, • 
October 12, 1888). It extended over the province of Edessa and Harran, stretching out towards the 
sources of the Tigris (of. Jensen, Vorstudien zur Eniziffering des Mitanni, in the Zeitschrift fur 
Assyriologie, voL vi. p. 62). Niebuhr places it on the southern slope of the Masios, in Mygdonia 
{Studien and Bemerhungen zur Geschichte des Alien Orients, i. pp. 88-96) ; Th. Beinach connects it 
with the Matieni (Da Peuple ouhlie, les Matienes, in the Revue des Etudes Grecques, 1894, pp. 317, 
318), and asks whether this was not the region occujiied by this people before their emigration 
towards the Caspian. 

’ Several of the Tel el-Amama tablets are couched in this language, and three experts are now 
engaged in an attempt to decipher them (Jensen, Vorstudien zur Entzifferung des Mitanni, in the 
Zeitschrift fur Assyriologie, vol. v. pp. 166-208, and vol. vL pp. 34-72 ; Bblnnow, Die Mitdni-Sprache, 
ibid., vol. V. pp. 209-259 ; and Saycb, The Language of Mitanni, ibid., vol. v. pp. 260-340). 

* Drawn by Faucher-Gudin, from a photograph ; cf. Petbib, Racial Types, No. 69. 

® These names were recognised from the first in the inscriptions of Thutmosis IIL and in those of 
other Phataohs of the XVHP*' and XIX**' dynasties : cf. W. Max Mulleb, Asien und Europa, pp. 
277-280. 
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armed bodies had rarely occasion to make use of it. It was a far cry 
from Memphis to Carchemish, and for the Egyptians this town continued to 
be a limit which they never passed, except incidentally, when they had to 
chastise some turbulent tribe, or to give some ill-guarded town to the flames.^ 
It would be a dif&cult task to define with any approach to accuracy the 



THE HEADS OP THBEE AMOBITE OAl’TIVES.* 


distribution of the Canaanites, Amorites, and Aramaeans, and to indicate the 
precise points where they came into contact with their rivals of non-Semitic 
stock. Frontiers between races and languages can never be very easily de- 
termined, and this is especially true of the peoples of Syria. They are so 
broken up and mixed in this region, that even in neighbourhoods where one 
predominant tribe is concentrated, it is easy to find at every step representatives 
of all the others. Four or five townships, singled out at random from the middle 
of a province, would often be found to belong to as many difierent races, and 
their respective inhabitants, while living within a distance of a mile or two, 
would be as great strangers to each other fis if they were separated by the 
breadth of a continent.® It would appear that the breaking up of these 
populations had not been carried so far in ancient as in modem times, but the 
confusion must already have been great if we are to judge from the number of 
different sites where we encounter evidences of people of the same language and 

* A certain number of towns mentioned in the lists of Thfttmosis III. were situated beyond the 
Bnphrates, and they belonged some to Mitanni and some to the regions further away. ■ Various efforts 
have been made to identify them, e.ff. Fb. Lbnobkant, Les Origines, vol. in. pp. 322, 331 ; H. G. 
Tomkhts, On the Topography of Northern Syria, etc., in the Traneactiems Bibl. Arch. Soc., vol. is. 
pp. 227-254 ; and W. Max Mulleb, Aeien and Europa, pp. 290, 291. 

* Drawn by Faucher-Gudin, from a photograph ; cf. Petbie, Racial Types, No. 147. 

* Cf. Kenas, Mission de Ph^nide, pp. 632, 633, for the complete separation which still exists, for 
instance, between the Metualis and the other peoples of Syria. 
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blood. The bulk of the Khati had not yet departed from the Taurus region, 
but some stray bands of them, carried away by the movement which led to the 
invasion of the Hyksos, had settled around Hebron, where the rugged nature of 
the country served to protect them from their neighbours.^ The Amorites had 

their head - quarters around 
Qodshu® in Coele-Syria, but one 
section of them had taken up 
a position on the shores of the 
Lake of Tiberias in Galilee, 
others had established them- 
selves within a short distance 
of J affa ® on the Mediterranean, 
while others had settled in the 
neighbourhood of the southern 
Hittites in such numbers that 
their name in the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures was at times employed 
to designate the western moun- 
* tainous region about the Dead 

Sea and the valley of the Jordan.® Their presence was also indicated on 
the table-lands bordering the desert of Damascus, in the districts frequented 
by Bedouin of the tribe of Terah, Ammon and Moab, on the rivers Yarmuk and 
Jabbok, and at Edrei and Heshbon.® The fuller, indeed, our knowledge is 
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' In very early times they are described as dwelling near Hebron or in the mountains of Jndah 
(G«n. xxiii., xxv. 9, 10, xxvi. 34, 35, xlix. 29-32 ; Nurnb. xiii. 29 ; cf. Josh. xi. 3). Since we have 
learned from the Egyptian and Assyrian monuments that the Ebati dwelt in Northern Syria, the 
majority of commentators have been indisposed to admit the existence of southern Hittites : this name 
it is alleged, having been introduced into the Biblical text through a misconception of the original 
documents, where the term Hittite was tlie equivalent of Canaanite (En. Meter, Gesch. des Alterthums 
vol. i. pp. 213, 214 ; Budde, JHe Btblische Urgeschichte, p. 347, n. 1 ; Stade, Geschichte des Tolke’g 
Israels, vol. i. p, 143). 

» Cf. the present volume, pp. 18, 19, 142, 143. E». Meter, KritiJc der Berichte after die Eroberung 
Paldstina’s, in tiie Zeitschrift fur aUtestameniliche Wissenschaft, 1881, vol. i. p. 117, et seq., and vol 
iiL p. 306, et seq., has established the fact that the term Amorite, as well as the parallel word 
Canaanite, was the designation of the inhabitants of Palestine before the arrival of the Hebrews • the 
former belonged to the prevailing traditiod in the kingdom of Israel, the latter to that which was 
current in Judah (cf. Wincklbr, Geschichte Israels, vol. i. pp. 51-54). This view confirms the con- 
clusion which may be drawn from the Egyptian monuments as to the power of expansion and the 
diffusion of the people ; cf. for the Egyptian side of the question, W. Max Muller, Asien und Euronn 
pp. 229-233. ^ ■ 

’ These were the Amorites which the tribe of Dan at a later period could not dislodge from the 
lands which had been allotted to them (Josh. xi. 3 ; Judges i. 34). 

‘ Drawn by Fancher-Gudin, from a photograph in Petrie’s Racial Types, No. 81 a. 

* The southern Amorites are mentioned in Gen. xiv. 7, 13; in Numb. xiii. 29; in Bent, i 7 19 
27, 44 ; Josh. x. 5, 6, 12, xi. 3 ; their southern limit coincided with the Ascent of Scorpions [in'the 
Revised Version the “ ascent of Akrabbim.”— T e.] to the south-west of the Dead Sea (Judges i. 36) 

* This was afterwards the domain of Sihon, King of the Amorites (Numb. xxi. 21-32, 34 ; J)eut, it 
24, Hi. 2, xxix. 7 : Judges xi 19-23), and that of Og (ATwmft. xxi. 33-35; Deut. Hi. 8-11, xxix. 7) 
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of the condition of Syria at the time of the Egyptian conquest, the more we 
are forced to recognise the mixture of races therein, and their almost infinite 
subdivisions. The mutual jealousies, however, of these elements of various 
origin were not so inveterate as to put an obstacle in the way, I will not say 
of political alliances, but of daily intercourse and frequent contracts. Owing 
to intermarriages between the tribes, 
and the continual crossing of the 
results of such unions, peculiar cha- 
racteristics were at length eliminated, . 
and a uniform type of face was the 
result. From north to south one 
special form of countenance, that 
which we usually call Semitic, pre- 
vailed among them.^ The Syrian 
and Egyptian monuments furnish us 
everywhere, under different ethnical 
names, with representations of a 
broad-shouldered people of high sta- 
ture, slender-figured in youth, but 
with a fatal tendency to obesity in old age. Their' heads are large, somewhat 
narrow, and artificially flattened or deformed, like those of several modern tribes 
in the Lebanon.® Their high cheek-bones stand out from their hollow cheeks, 
and their blue or black eyes are buried under their enormous eyebrows. The 
lower part of the face is square and somewhat heavy, but it is often concealed 
by a thick and curly beard. The forehead is rather low and retreating, while 
the nose has a distinctly aquiline curve. The type is not on the whole so fine 
as the Egyptian, but it is not so heavy as that of the Chaldaeans in the time of 
Gudea. The Theban artists have represented it in their battle-scenes, and while 
individualising every soldier or Asiatic prisoner with a happy knack so as to avoid 
monotony, they have with much intelligence impressed upon all of them the 
marks of a common parentage. One feels that the artists must have rfecognised 
them as belonging to one common family. They associated with their efforts 
after true and exact representation a certain caustic humour, which impelled 
them often to substitute for a portrait a more or less jocose caricature of their 
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• Cf. on tiiis subject the remarks of W. Max Molleb, Atien und Europa, pp. 293, 294, and, in a 

contrary sense, Satcb, Tie Baeeg of the Old Testament, pp. 100-129, who distinguishes several types on 
the Egyptian monuments: the Amorites must have had the same physiognomy, and must have 
belong^ to the same race as the Libyans of the monuments (c£ Satcb, Patriarchal PodesHne, 
pp. 47, 48). ^ 

• Drawn by Fanoher-Gudin, from a photograph by Fbtbib, Racial Types, No.TS2. 

“ Hakt, Etude sur lee peintitres ethnigues d'un Tovibeau Thihain data XVIIP dynastie, pp. 12, 13. 
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adversaries. On the walls of the Pylons, and in places where the majesty of a 
god restrained them from departing too openly from their official gravity, they 
contented themselves with exaggerating from panel to panel the 
contortions and pitiable expressions of the captive chiefs as they 
followed behind the triumphal chariot of the Pharaoh on his 
return from his Syrian campaigns.^ Where religious scruples 
offered no obstacle they abandoned themselves to the inspi- 
ration of the moment, and gave themselves freely up to carica- 
ture. It is an Amorite or Canaanite — that thick-lipped, flat- 
nosed slave, with his brutal lower jaw and smooth conical 
skull — who serves for the handle of a spoon in the museum 
of the Louvre. The stupefied air with which he trudges 
under his burden is rendered in the most natural manner, 
and the flattening to which his forehead had been subjected 
in infancy is unfeelingly accentuated. The model which 
served for this object must have been intentionally brutalised 
and disfigured in order to excite the laughter of Pharaoh’s 
subjects.^ 

The idea of uniformity with which we are impressed when 
examining the faces of these people is confirmed and extended 
when we come to study their costumes. Men and women — 
we may say all Syrians according to their condition of hfe — 
had a choice between only two or three modes of dress, which, 
whatever the locality, or whatever the period, seemed never to change.^ On 
closer examination slight shades of difference in cut and arrangement may, 
however, be detected, and it may be afldrmed that fashion ran even in ancient 

* An illustration of this will be found in the line of prisoners, brought by Seti I. from his great 
Asiatic campaign, which is depicted on the outer face of the north wall of the hypostyle at Kamak 
(Champollios, Monuments de T^yyte, etc., pi. ccxciL ; Roselusi, Monuments Stmici, pi. h). With 
regard to the humorous representation of foreign races on the Egyptian monuments of the second 
empire, see Ebman, jEgypten und Mgyptisches Leben, p. 684. 

*• Dr. Regnault, Les Der/ormations crdniennes, etc. (in La Nature, voL xxiL pp. 157, 158), thinks 
that the head was artificially deformed in infancy : the bandage necessary to effect it must have been 
appUed veiy low on the forehead in front, and to the whole occiput behind. If this is the case, the 
instance is not an isolated one, for a deformation of a similar character is found in the case of the 
numerous Semites represented on the tomb of Rakhmiri : a similar practice still obtains in certain 
parts of modem Syria (Hamt, Etude sur les Peintures eihniques ... de la XVIIP dynastie, pp. 12, 
13) : see p. 149 of this volume. 

’ Drawn by Faucher-Gudin, from the original wooden object (consigned to the Louvre since 
Champollion’s travels): cf. OHAMPOLuroif, Monuments de VBgypte, pi. clsvii. 4; and Maspebo in 
0. Rayet, Les Monuments de VArt antique, vol. i. 

* The costume and the industrial instruments of the Syrians as they are represented on the 
Egyptian monuments was studied in a general way by WttKUfsoN, Manners and Customs, 2nd edit., 
vol. L pp. 245-261^ by Osbubn, Egypt, her Testimony to the Truth, pp. 114-145; and by W. May 
MuLLEk, Asien und Europa, pp. 294-301, 305-308, which constitnte all the existing literature on 
the subject. 
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Syria through as many capricious evolutions as with ourselves ; but these 
variations, which were evident to the eyes of the people of the time, are not 
sufficiently striking to enable us to classify the people, or to fix their date. 
The peasantsand the lower 
class of citizens required 
no other clothing than a 
loin-cloth similar to that 
of the Egyptians,’^ or a 
shirt of a yellow or white 
colour, extending below 
the knees, and furnished 
with short sleeves.^ The 
opening for the neck was 
cruciform, and the hem 
was usually ornamented 
with coloured needle- 
work or embroidery. The burghers and nobles wore over this a long strip of 
cloth, which, after passing closely round the hips and chest, was brought up and 
spread over the shoulders as a sort of cloak.^ This was not made of the light 
material used in Egypt, which offered no protection from cold or rain, but was 
composed of a thick, rough wool, like that employed in Chaldeea, and was 
commonly adorned with stripes or bands of colour, ii^ addition to spots and other 
conspicuous designs. Rich and fashionable folk substituted for this cloth two 
large shawls — one red and the other blue — in which they dexterously arrayed 
themselves so as to alternate the colours : ® a belt of soft leather gathered the 

* The loin-cloth is represented on the preceding page as the garment of the Asiatic slave. See also 
Ghampouion, Monumenlg de VEgypie, etc., ccsvit ; Boselusi, Mon. Storici, pis. xlviii. 2, lii., lui., 
Ixvii, elv, clviii. ; Lbpsius, Denhm., iii. 9^ 116 a, b, 127, 128, 136 a, 6 ; Boubiast, Le Tomheau de 
Harmhahi, pi. iv. ; and Vikbt, Tomheau de Eamenddiepersenh, pi. i. pp. 204, 205, in the Mdmoires de la 
Mission franfaise, vol. v. It differs from the Egyptian in having pendent cords ; the Syrian fellahin 
still wear it when at work. 

’ This was the hefhoneth of the Hebrews and Fhoeniciens which became the of the Greeks 
[and the Latin Ctuniea, tunica, our tunic. — ^Tb.]. It is illostrated in Chajipoliiox, Monuments de 
FEgypte, etc., pis. Ixv., cevi., clviii. 1, chc. 1, clxvii. 5, clxxvi. 1, clxxix. 1 ; in Eosellixi, Monu- 
menti Storici, pL Isviii. : in Lepsius, DenJem., iii. 92, 109, 116 a, h, 126 a, 127, 128, 145 c, 166; in 
ViBEY, Tomheau de Behhmard, pi. viu, Tomheau de Bamenhhepersenb, p. 204, and Le Tomheau 
^Amenemhd), p. 244. 

* Drawn by Fancher-Gudin, from a photograph by Insiuger ; cf. Lepsius, DenhmSler, iii. 116. 
The figures are taken from the tomb of Eh&mbMt, who lived towards the enl of the XVIII*'' 
dynasty. 

* Ohampoujos, Mon. de VEgypte, etc., pL Ixvii. ; Boseluni, Mon. Storici, pis. xlvi.-l., lix., Ixviii.- 
Ixx., Ixxx., clviii; Lbpsius, Denhm., iii 109, 116 a, 6, 145 c, 156, 166; Vibet, Le Tomheau de 
jBehkmard, pi. vii, and Tomheau de Batnenkhepersenb, pi i. ; Boubiant, Le Tomheau de Bamihahi, 
pL iv. The Hebrew sindah corresponded probably with this part of the Syrian costume as it is 
repr^emted on the Egyptian monuments. 

* Champoluon, MonwmrUs de I’Egypte, etc., cclxvii. 2 : Bosellisi, Mon. Storici, pis. xlvi., xlvii, 
liii., Ixriii, clvii ; Lepsius, Denhm., iii 97 d, 116 a, h, 145 6. 
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A SYBIAN WITH HAIR TIRI® 
PEST-HOrSE FASmOS.* 


folds around the figure.^ Red morocco buskins,^ a soft cap, a 
handkerchief, a Jceffiyeh confined by a fillet, and sometimes a 
wig after the Egyptian fashion, completed the 
dress.® Beards were almost universal 
among the men, but the moustache was 
of rare occurrence.^ In many of the 
figures represented on the monuments 
we find that the head was carefully 
\ shaved, while in others the hair was 
allowed to grow, arranged in curls, 

^ frizzed and shining with oil or sweet-smelling pomade,some- 
times thrown back behind the ears and falling on the neck 
in bunches or curly masses, sometimes drawn out in stiff spikes 
so as to serve as a projecting cover over the face.® The women 
usually tired »their hair in three great masses, of which the 
thickest was allowed to fall freely down the back ; while the 
other two formed a kind of framework for the face, 
the ends descending on each side as far as the breast. 
Some of thfe women arranged their hair after the 
Egyptian manner, in a series of numerous small 
tresses, brought together at the ends so as to form a kind of plat, and 
terminating in a flower made of metal or enamelled terra-cotta. A network of 


AN ASIATIC OP THE UPPER 
CLASS.’ 


‘ Champoixion, Moh. de VEgypte, etc., pi. olviii; Bosellini, Mon. Storiei, pL xlvi.; Lepsitjs, 

Benhm., iii. 127 b, 136. * j i. r j 

* Boseijjni, ilfon. Stwici, pi. xlvi. People of all classes are generally represented baretooted. 

* The rolled-np handkerchief, the cap, the arrangement of the hair and the fillet, are illustrated 
in Champollion, Mm. de lEgypte, lii., xxivi. 2, 5, xxxvii., clxxvi. 1, ccMi., etc.; Bosellini, Mm. 
Storiei, pis. xlyi., xlviii. 2, xlix. 2, 1., Ixvii., Ixxx., clr., clvii., clviii., clx. 1, 3; Lppsihs, Venkm., 92, 
97 d, 109, 116 a, b, 126 a, 127, 128, 136 a, b, d, 145 c, 156, 166 ; Viret, Tornbeau de Bamenkhepersenb, 

miheM^moiresdelaMiesionfran^aitejYol.y.^.^Oi. . . , 

* As to the beard, sec Champolliox, Mon. de VEgypte, sxvi., civ. 1, clxxvi., clxxxix., cclvii. ; 

Mm. Storiei, pis. clTii., clviii. ; Lbpsitjs, Denkm., iiL 116 o, b, 136 a,b,d; Max Muller, 
Amen und Europa naeh alfagypt. Denkm., pp. 295, 296, where the history of the fashion of wearing it 


is cursorily given. - - , , . « r) 

‘ Drawn by Pancher-Gudin, from Champollion. Mon. de VEgypte, pi. cIxxvl 2; Kosellini, 
Monumenti Givili, pi. xxiL, No. 3. Cf. for coiffure* with masses of curls, the vignette on table of 
contents of Chapter in. of the present volume. 

“ A singular instance of dressing the hair in this fashion is given in Champollion, Mon. de 
VEgypte, pis. civ. 1, clxxxvi. 2, and clxxxix. (cf. Bosellini, Mm. Civili, pL xxii., No. 3). The figure 
exhibiting it on the tomb of Bakhmiri has been since mutilated, as is evident from ^he sketches of 
Prisse d’ Avenues (Hamt, Elude tar let Peintures ethniquei d’un Tornbeau Tkebain, p. 11, and Viret, 
Le Tornbeau de Sekhmard, in the Mdm. de la Mistion /rangaite, vol. v. pi. vii.). The curious shape 
would lead one to believe that the artist had in hie eye a primitive straw hat (W. Max Muller, Atien 
und Europa, p. 295). Wilkinson saw clearly that it was really a special form of coiffure (Manners 
and Customs, 2nd edit., vol. L p. 246, No. 76 b, and p. 254). Other examples, wh^ the form is less 
exaggerated (Tibet, Le Tornbeau de Bekhmara, pi. vii.), leave no doubt on the subject. 

’ Drawn by Pancher-Gudin, from a figure on the tomb of Bamses IIL (Champollion, Mm. de 
VEgy^, pL edvit 2 ; EoselhhI, Mm. Storim, pi. clviii.) A Syrian, draped in a double shawl, is 
given as a vignette to this chapta, p. 111. 
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■“ glass ornaments, arranged on a semicircle of beads, 
or on a background of embroidered stnlf, was fre- 
quently used as a covering for the 
top of tbe head.^ The shirt had no 
sleeves, and the fringed garment 
which covered it left half of the 
arm exposed.^ Children of tender 
years had their heads shaved, and 
A svBiAN WITH A KEECHiEp reioiced in no more clothing than 

AS A EEAD-BBESS.’ ° 

the little ones among the Egyp- 
tians.^ With the- exception of bracelets, anklets, rings 
on the fingers, and occasionally necklaces and earrings, the 
Syrians, both men and women, wore little jewellery. The 
Chaldaean women furnished them with models of fashion 
to which they accommodated themselves in the choice of 
stuffs, colours, cut of their mantles or petticoats, arrangement 
of the hair, and the use of cosmetics for the eyes and cheeks. 

In spite of distance the modes of Babylon reigned supreme. The 
Syrians would have continued to expose their right shoulder to 
the weather as long as it pleased the people of the Lower Euphrates 
to do the same ; but as soon as the fashion changed in the latter 
region, and it became customary to cover the shoulder, and to wrap 
the upper part of the person in two or three thicknesses of heavy wool, 
they at once accommodated themselveq to the new mode, although 
it served to restrain the free motion of the body. Among the . a touso 
upper classes, at least, domestic arrangements were modelled upon 
the fashions observed in the palaces of the nobles of Carchemish or Assur : 
the same ‘articles of toilet, the same ranks of servants and scribes, the same 
luxurious habits, and the same use of perfumes were to be found among both.® 



* Examples of Syrian feminine costume are somewhat rare on the Egyptian monuments. In the 
scenes of the capturing of towns we see a few. Here the women are represented on the walls im- 
ploring the mercy of the besieger (Cbamtoujoh, jifbn. de VEgypte, pis. xii., Ixt., cIt. 1, where the 
draughtsman has restored the head of a male figure; BosEioiin, Mon. Storid, Ixvii., Ixviii., Ixxz. ; 
Lepstos, Venkm., iii. 145 c). Other figures are those of prisoners being led captire into Egypt (Viket, 
Le Tomheau de Bekhmard, in the Mdm. de la Mistion du Cairo, to], t. pi. yii.). 

* Eor this form of covering, see, in addition to the figure on the right of the page, Chaufollioit, 
Mon. de VEgypte, pi. xii. ; Roseluni, Mon. Storiei, Ixvii., Ixxx. ; Lefsto^ Denkm., iii. 145 c. 

* Drawn by Faucher-Gudin, from CHAMPOLLioir, Mon. de Vtgypte, pi. xxxvi. 3; Rosellint, Mon. 
Storiei, pi. elx.. No. 3. 

* See the naked children in Cbahfollion, ilTon.' de VEgypte, etc., pi. xii. ; Rosellini, Mon. Storiei, 
Ixviii^ Ixxx. : Tibet, Le Tomheau de Mekhmard, in the Mem. de la Mittion du Cairo, vol. v. pL viii., 
and Tomheau d’AmenemkS, p. 244. 

‘ Drawn by Faucher-Gudin, from the original in the Louvre : cf. CHAStPOLLioJr, Mon. de VEggpte, 
pi. clxix. 1; and Pbisse s’Avennes, Biit. de VArt Egyptien. 

* See the ancient Asia tic costume, Baxm of Oivilizaiion, p. 718, et seq., and the statues of Gndea 
fhmiBhing the prototype^ Hid., 611, 613. An example of the fashion of leaving the shouldei bare is 
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From all that we can gather, in short, from the silence as well as from the 
misunderstandings of the Egyptian chroniclers, Syria stands before us as a 
fruitful and civilized country, of which one might be thankful to be a native, 
in spite of continual wars and frequent revolutions. 

The religion of the Syrians was subject to the same influences as their 
customs; we are, as yet, far trom being able to draw a complete picture of 
their theology, but such knowledge as we do possess recalls the same names 
and the same elements as are found in the religious systems of Chaldsea.^ The 
myths, it is true, are still vague and misty, at least to our modern ideas ; the 
general characteristics of the principal divinities alone stand out, and seem 
fairly well defined. As with the other Semitic races, the deity in a general 
sense, the primordial type of the godhead, was called El or Ilu, and his 
feminine counterpart Mat, but we find comparatively few cities in which these 
nearly abstract beings enjoyed the veneration of the faithful.^ The gods of Syria, 
like those of Egypt and of the countries watered by the Euphrates, were feudal 
princes distributed over the surface of the earth, their number corresponding with 
that of the independent states. Each nation, each tribe, each city, worshipped 
its own lord — Adoni or its master — BaaM — and each of these was designated 
by a special title to distinguish him from neighbouring Baalim, or masters. 
The Baal who ruled at Zebub was styled “ Master of Zebub,” or Baal-Zebub ; ® 

found even in the XX*** dynasty (Champollion, Mon. de VEgypte, pi. xxix. ; Roselluti, Mon. Beali, 
pi. clviii.). The Tel el-Amarna tablets prove that, as far as the scribes were concerned, the customs 
and training of Syria and Chaldasa were identical. The Syrian princes are there represented as 
employing the cuneiform character in their correspondence, being accompanied by scribes brought up 
after the Chaldaean manner. (For the materials used by the scribe, see Davm of Civilization, p. 370, 
et seq.) We shall see later on that the king of the Khati, who represented in the time of Ramses II. 
the type of an accomplished Syrian, had attendants similar to those of the Cbaldman kings. 

* The Syrian deities which have been reproduced by the Egyptians on their monuments have 
been studied by ST. de Vogue, Melanget d^Arch. OWeniale,pp. 41-85; then by Ed.Meveb, Uber Hnige 
Semitische Goiter, in the Zeileohrijt der D. Morgenl. Gesdltchaft, 1877, vol. XAxi. p. 716, et seq., and 
Geeehkhte dee AUertbums, voL i. pp. 206-212, 246-252 ; cf, Pietschhahn, Gesehichte der Phonizier, 
pp. 147-152, and W, Max Mulleb, Asien and Earopa, pp. 309-318. 

= The frequent occurrence of the term Ilu or Ml in names of towns in Southern Syria seems to 
indicate pretty conclusively that the inhabitants of these countries used this term by preference to 
designate their supreme god (Maspebo, Sur let Nome Gdbgraph. de la lisle de ThoiUmot IIL,etc.,p. 10; 
cf. Bitsbailu, on p. 133, n. 4, of the present work). Similarly we meet with it in Aramaic names (Levy, 
Pkdnizitche Stud., ii. 29, 31, 32), and later on among theKabatbmans (M. de Vogue, Inscr. Sdmit., p. 107) ; 
it predominates at Byblos and Berytus (cf. pp. 172, 178, 179 of the present work) in Phcenicia and 
among the Aramaio peoples of North Syria: in the Samalla country, for instance, during the VIIP*' 
century b.o. (Halevy, Deux Inscriptions heteennes de Zindjirli, in the Bevue Sdmitique, vol.ii. p. 28). 

’ The extension of this term to Syrian countries is proved in the Israelitish epoch by Canaanitish 
names, such as Adonizedek (Josh. x. 1) and Adonibezek {Judges L 5-7), or Jewish names such as 
Adonijah (2 Sam. iii. 4 ; 2 Ghron. xvii. 8 ; Neh. x. 16), Adonikam {Ezra ii. 13, viii. 13), Adoniram- 
Adoram (2 Sam. xx. 24 ; 1 Kings iv. 6, xii. 18). 

‘ Movers tried to prove that there was one particular god named Baal {Die PhSnizier, voL i. pp. 
169-190), and his ideas, popularised in France by M. de Vogue {MAanget iTAreh. Orientale, pp. 50- 
53), prevailed for some time : since then scholars have gone back to the view of Miinter {Beligion der 
Kartbaginier, p. 5, et seq.) and of the writers at the beginning of this century, who regarded the term 
Baal as a common epithet applicable to all gods. 

‘ Baal-Zebub was worshipped at Ekron daring the Philistine supremacy (2 Kings i. 2). As to 
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and the Baal of Hermon, who was an ally of Gad, goddess of fortune, was 
sometimes called Baal-Her- 
mon, or “ Master of Hermon,” 
sometimes Baal - Gad, or 
“ Master of Gad ; ” ^ the 
Baal of Shechem, at the time 
of the Israelite invasion, was 
“ Master of the Covenant ” 

— Bml-BerUh — doubtless in 
memory of some agreement 
which he had concluded with 
his worshippers in regard 
to the conditions of their 
allegiance.® The prevalent 
conception of the essence 
and attributes of these dei- 
ties was not the same in all 
their sanctuaries, but the 
more exalted among them were regarded as personifying the sky in the day- 
time or at night, the atmosphere, the light/ or the sun, Shamash, as creator 
and prime mover of the universe;® and each declared himself to be king 
— melek—OYer the other gods.® Eashnf represented the lightning and the 

the origin of the name, of. Halety, Becherchei Bibliques, § XYvii., in the Revue Similique, vol. i. 
p. 23, who pointed out the name of the town of Zebnb on one of the tablets of Tel el-Amarna. CThis 
is not quite certain, as the last character of the name is written nta instead of ha, and Bezold claims 
to have found the name of htl-zajbabi in one of the Konynnjik tablets. — Ed.] 

* The mountain of Baal-Hermon (Judges iii. 3 ; cf. 1 Chron, v. 23) is the mountain of BaniSs, 
where the Jordan has one of its sources, and the town of Baal-Hermon is Banihs itself. The variant 
Baal-Gad occurs several times in the Biblical books (Josh. xL 17, sii. 7, xiii. 5); as to Gad the 
goddess of good luck, cf. p. 158 of the present work. 

* Baal-Berith, like Baal-Zebub, only occurs, so far as we know at present, in the Hebrew Scriptures 
(Judges viii. 33, ix. 4, 46), wliere, by the way, the first element, Baal, is changed to El, El-Berith (ix. 46). 

“ Drawn by Fauoher-Gudin, from coloured sketches by Prisse d’ A venues, Au Mus. tT Hist, naturelle. 

* This appears under the name Or or Ur in the Samalla inscriptions of the VUI“* century b.c. 
(Halevy, Sur deux Inscriptions het^snnes de ZindjMi, in the Revue S€mitiqxie, vol. ii. pp. 29, 30) ; it 
is, so far, a unique iustance among the Semites. 

“ The designation of this god is found among the Canaanites in the names of cities such as Beth- 
shemesh or Irshemesh (JbsA.xv. 10, xxi. 16 ; 1 Sam. vi, 12 ; 1 Chron. vi. 59, etc.), Shemeshaduma 
(Masvero, Notes sur qudqaes points de Gram., etc., in the Zeilschrift, 1879, p. 126; cf.W. Max Muller, 
Europa und Asien, pp. 265, 316). He is repeatedly mentioned in the texts of Tel el-Amarna, among 
the titles given to the Pharaoh ; we meet with it again in the Samalla inscriptions of the VI1I**“ 
century b.c. in Southern Syria (Halevy, Deux Inserip. hH^nnes de Zind., in Revue Sdmit, vol. ii. p. 29). 

® We find the term applied in the Bible to the national god of the Ammonites, under the forms 
Moloch, Molech, Milkdm, Milkdm, and especially with the article, Eanunolek; the real name bidden 
beneath this epithet was probably Ammon or Amman, and, strictly speaking, the god Moloch only 
exists in the imagination of scholars (for a contrary opinion, however, cf. Baudissdt, lahve et Moloch, 
etc., pp. 24-36). The epithet was used among the Canaanites in the name Melchizedek (Gen. xiv. 
18), a similar form to Adouizedek (Josh. x. 1), Abimelech (Gen. xx. 2; Judges ix. IX Ahimelech 
(1 Sam. XXL 1); it was in cnirent use among the Phoenicisns, in reference to the god of Tyre, 
Melek-Earta or Melkartfa, and in many proper names, such as Melekiathon (M. de Vogue, 
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thunderbolt ; ^ Shalman, Hadad, and his double Bimmou held sway over the 
air like the Babylonian Rammanu;^ Dagon, patron god of fishermen and 
husbandmen, seems to have watched over the fruitfulness of the sea and the 
land.® We are beginning to learn the names of the races whom they spe- 
cially protected : Eashuf the Amorites, Hadad and Bimmon the Aramseans of 
Damascus, Dagon the peoples of the coast between Ashkelon and the forest 

Ndangei d^Areh. Orientdle, pp. 5, 6), Baalmelek, Bodmalek, etc., not to mention the god Milichns 
worshipped in Spain (Siltus Italicus, iii. 104), who was really none other than Melkarth. As to the 
identification of Melek with the Chaldman Malik, cf. Sayce, Patriarchal Palestine, pp. 82, 258, 259. 

* The character and nature of the god Besheph or Bashnf were elnddated by M. de Yogue, 
MAanges ffArch. Orientals, pp. 49, 78-92. The Egyptian name of the god had been read as Benpu 
by the early Egyptologists (Wilkibfson, Manners and Customs, Ist edit., toI. iii. pp. 234, 235, and pL 
iv. ; Pbisse n’AvEirirES, Monuments Egyptient, pi. xxvii., and Notice sur les Antiguites Egypliennes du 
Mus€e Britannique, pp. 17, 18 ; E. de Eouge, Letter inserted in Lajabd, SecheTches sur le Culte du 
Cypres Pyramidal, etc., in the Mdm. de VAcad. des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, voL xx., pt. 2, p. 174) ; 
Birch was the first to restore it to its real form (MSinoire sur une Patere Egyptienne da Musde du 
Louvre, p. 59). Bashnf has since been made an object of study by Ed. Meteb, tfher einige Semitisdte 
GSUer, in the Zeitschrift der D. Morgenl. Gesellsclutft, 1877, Toh xxi. p. 710 ; by CLEBMoST-GANirEAii, 
Boras et Saint Georges, d’aprH an bas-relief in€dit du Louvre, pp. 15-25, and Reeueil d’Arch. Orientate, 
Tol. i pp. 176-182 ; by Ledeaih, Mgypto-Semitiea, in the Gazette Archdblogique, 1880, pp. 199-202 ; by 
PiETSCHMAirtf, Gesehichte der Phdnizier, pp. 149-152 ; by W. MLaxMelleb, Asien und JF«ropa,pp. 311, 
312 ; and by Sayce, Patriarchal Palestine, pp. 250, 251, 256. Besheph has been yocalised Bashuf in 
deference to the Egyptian orthography Bashupn. It was a name common to a whole family of lightning 
and storm-gods, and M. de Bouge pointed out long ago the passage in the Great Inscription of Bamses 
ni. at Medinet-Habn, in which the soldiers who man the chariots ate compared to the Bashnpn; the 
Babbinic Hebrew still employs this plural form in the sense of “demons” (M. de Vogoe, MAanges 
dlArch. Orientdle, pp. 76-79 ; of. W. Max MutEER, Asien und Earopa, p. 313). The Phoenician inscrip- 
tions contain references to seTeral local Bashnfs; the way in which this god is coupled with the 
goddess Qodshn on the Egyptian stelm leads me to think that, at the epoch now under consideration, 
he was specially worshipped by the Amorites, jnst as his equivalent Hadad was by the inhabitants of 
Damascus, neighbours of the Amorites, and perhaps themselyes Amorites (cf. p. 142 of the present work). 

• Hfidad and Bimmon are rejHresented in Assyro-Chaldsean by one and the same ideogram, which 
may be read either Dadda-Hadad or Bammfinu ; cf. on this point what is said in Masfebo, Dawn of 
Civilization, p. 658, note 5. The identity of the expressions employed shows how close the connection 
between the two divinities must have been, even if they were not similar in all respects ; from the 
Hebrew writings we know of the temple of Bimmon at Damascus (2 Kings v. 18) and that one of the 
kings of that city was called Tabrimmdn = “Bimmon is good” (1 Kings xy. 18). while Hadad gave 
his name to no less than ten kings of the same city (Nicholas op Damascus, Fragm. SI, in Mulleb — 
Didot, Fragm. Eist. Grsec., yol. iii. p. 373; cf. Josephus, Ant. Jud., VIL y. 2). Even as late as the 
Grseco-Boman epoch, kingship over the other gods was still attributed both to Bimmon (Hesyohius- 
s. V. 'PofiAs, compared with Stephen op Byzanhum, *. v. 'PojKU'ffos, who again quotes Philo of Byblos 
as his authority; cf, Mblleb-Didot, Fragm.HiA. 6rac.,yol.iii.p.575)8ndtoHadad(PHiLOOPBYBLOs, 
Fragm. S, § 24, in Mulleb-Didot, Fragm. Hist. Grsec., yol. iii. p. 569 ; Macbobius, ^tum., i. 23), but 
this latter was identified with the sun. As to the true status of Bimmon and Hadad, cf. Schbader, 
Samman-Bimmdn,in the Zeitschrift fiir.prot. Tfieofopfe, 1875, yol. i.p. 334, et seq., 342, and DieKeilin- 
schriften und das AUe Test., 2nd edit., pp. 205, 206; Baumssut, Studien zur Semit. BeUgionsgeseh., yol. i. 
pp, 305-317 ; Sayce, The Higher Criticism, pp. 89, 394, and Patriarchal Palestine, pp. 82, 257. 

’ The documents which we possess in regard to Dagon date from the Hebrew epoch, and represent 
him as worshipped by the Philistines (Judges xvi. 23-30; 1 Sam. y. 2; 1 Chron. x. 10). We know, 
however, from the Tel el-Amama tablets, of a Dagantakala (Bezold-Budge, The Tell Amama Tablets, 
p. Ixxxiii.), a name which proves the presence of the god among the Canaanites long before the Philis- 
tine invasion, and we find two Betb-Dagons — one in the plain of Judah (Josh. xy. 41), the other in 
the tribe of Asher (Josh. xix. 27); Philo of Byblos makes Dagon a Phoenician deity (Fragm. 2, 

§ 14, 25 ; MuLLER-DmoT, Fragm. Hid. Grsec., vol. iii. pp. 567-569), and declares him to be the genius 
of fecundity, master of grain and of labour. The representation of his statue which appears on the 
Grseco-Boman coins of Abydos, reminds ns of the fish-god of Cbaldsea (cf. Maspebo, Baton of Cioiliza- 
fion, pp. 546, 547); sis to his attributes, ef. Cleemont-Ganneau, Homs et Saint Georges, d’apres du 
bas-relief inddit du Louvre, pp. 12, 13, 2^ 24-31 ; Pietschmahn, Gesehichte der PhSnizier, pp. 144-146, 
and Sayc^ Patriarehal Palestine, pp. 259, 260. 
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of Carmel. KashM is the only one whose appearance is known to us. He 
possessed the restless temperament usually attributed to the thunder-gods, 
and was, accordingly, pictured as a soldier armed with javelin and mace, 
bow and buckW ; a gazelle’s head with pointed horns surmounts his helmet, 
and sometimes, it may 
be, serves him as a cap. 

Each god had for his com- 
plement a goddess, who 
was proclaimed “ mis- 
tress ” of the city, Baalat, 
or “ queen,” MilJcaf, of 
heaven, just as the god 
himself was recognised as 
“ master ” or “ king.” ^ 

As a rule, the goddess 
was contented with the generic name of Astarte ; but to this was often added 
some epithet, which lent her a distinct personality, and prevented her from 
being confounded with the Astartes of neighbouring cities, her companions or 
rivals.^ Thus she would be styled the “ good ” Astarte, Ashtoreth Naamab,* 
or the ■“ horned ” Astarte, Ashtoreth Qarnsdm, because of the lunar crescent 
which appears on her forehead, as a sort of head-dress.® She was the goddess 

* As to the general character of the goddesses, cf. Ed. Meveb, Geushiehte dm AlteHhumt, toI. i, 
pp. 211, 246-248, 250, 251. Among goddesses to whom the title “ Baalat ” was referred, we have the 
goddess of Byblos, Baalat-Gebal (Cvrpua Ins. Semit, vol. L pp. 4, 5), also the'goddess of Berytus, Boalat- 
Benth, or Beyrut (Philo of Byblos, Froffm. 3, § 12, in MfiLLEB-DiDOT, Fragm. Hist. Grxc., vol. iii. 
p. 567). The epithet “queen of heaven” is applied to the Fhcenioian Astarte by Hebrew (Jer. vii. 
18, xliv. 18—20) and classic writers (Hebodiakos, v. 6, 10 ; Ovpayiay ^otylxes ’Aarpodp^riv ovo^a^otMn, 
(TeAifinjv elva* SeXorrcs). The Egyptians, when they adopted these Canaanitish goddesses, preserved 
the title, and called each of them ntbit pit, “lady of heaven” (Pbissk d’Avennnes, Monuments 
Egyptiens, pi. xxivu. and p. 7 ; Bebohahk, Die Insehrifllidte Denkmaler, in the Recueil de Travaux, 
vol. vii. p. 196). In the Phcsnician inscriptions their names are frequently preceded by the word 
Rahbat ; rahbat Scudcd-Gdml, “(my) lady Baalat-Gebal” (Corp. Ins. Semit., vol. i. p. 4). 

* Drawn by Pauoher-Guden, from a copy of an original in chased gold ; of. Pbisse d’Avennes, 
Hist, de VArt Egyptien, p. 99. 

’ The Hebrew writers frequently refer to the Canaanite goddesses by the general title “ the Ash- 
tardth ” or “ Astartes ” (Judges ii. IS, x. 6 ; 1 Sam. vii. 3, 4, xiL 10), and a town in Northern Syria 
bore the significant name of Istar&ti = “ the Ishtars, the Ashtaroth ” (Bezold-Bddgb, The TeU Amama 
TaUets, No. 43, pi. 88, L 10), a name which finds a parallel in AnathOth = “ the Anats,” a title 
assumed by a town of the tribe of Benjamin; similarly, the Assyro-Chaldssans called their goddesses 
by the plural of Ishtar (of. Maspero, Daura of Civilization, p. 674). The inscription on an Egyptian 
amulet in the Louvre tells ns of a personage of the dynasty, who, from his name, Babrabina, must 

have been of Syrian origin, and who styled himself “Prophet of the Astartes,” Hosottir Astieato 
(Maspebo, Mf moire sur quelgues Fapyrus du Louvre, pp. 2, 3; of. W. Max Mclleb, Asien und Europa, 
etc., p. 313, n, 5). 

* This is the Astronoe mentioned by Damasciua, a name which ought rather to be written 
’AarporSiin, as suggested by Movers (Die Phdnizier, vol. L p. 636, et seq.; cf. Pb. Lenorjiant, Lettres 
Assyridogiques, voL ii. p. 285, note 1). 

» The two-homed Astarte gave her name to a city beyond the Jordan, of which she was, probably, 
the eponymous goddess (Gen. xiv. 5) : die would seem to be represented on the curious monmnent 
called by the Arabs “ the stone of Job,” which was discovered by M. Schumacher in the centre of the 
Hauran On the Zdtsehrifi des Palestina Yereins, voL xiv. p. 142; et seq. ; cf. vol. xv. p. ^). It was 
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of good luck, and was called Gad ; ‘ she was Anat,® or Asiti ® the chaste and the 
warlike. The statues sometimes represent her as a sphinx with a woman’s head, 
but more often as a woman standing on a lion passant, either nude, or encircled 
round the hips by merely a girdle, her hands filled with flowers or with serpents, * 
her features framed in amass of heavy tresses — a faithfiil type of the priestesses 
whodevoted themselves to her service, the Qedeshot. She was the goddess of love in 
its animal, or rather in its purely physical, aspect, and in this capacity was styled 
Qaddishat the Holy, like the hetairae of her family ; Qodshu, the Amorite capital, 
was consecrated to her service, and she was there associated with Hashuf, the 
thunder-god.^ But she often comes before us as a warlike Amazon, brandishing 
a club, lance, or shield, mounted on horseback like a soldier, and wandering 
through the desert in quest of her prey.® This dual temperament rendered 
her a goddess of uncertain attributes and of violent contrasts; at times 
reserved and chaste, at other times shameless and dissolute, but always cruel. 


an analogous goddess whom the Egyptians sometimes identified with their Hathor, and whom they 

represented as.erowned with a crescent. , 

* Gad the goddess of fortune, is mainly known to ns in connection with the Aramaeans; we find 
mention i^ade of her by the Hebrew writers (Isa. 1st. 11), and geographical names, snob as Baal-Gad 
and Migdol-Gad CJosh. xi. 17, xt. 37), prove that she must have been worshipped at a very early date 

in the Canaanite countries. . rr ■■ ■ iu i 

* Anat or Anaiti, or Aniti, has been found in a Phcemcian inscription by M. de Vogue, Melanges 

dAreh. Ortentale, pp. 36-38, which enables us to reconstruct the history of the goddess (ibid., p. 41, 
et sea 1 Her worship was largely practised among the Canaanites, as is proved by the existence in 
tie HLeTepooh of several tewis, such as Beth-Anath (JosU. xix. 38 ; Jadges i. 33), Beth-Anoth 
(Josh XV. 59), ^athfith (Josh. xxi. 18 ; 1 Eings ii. 26 ; Jer. i. 1, xxix. 27) ; at least one of which, Bit- 
Aniti is mentioned in the Egyptian geographical lists (Mabieite, Les UOes GfograpUgues d^s 
VnUnes de Kamah p. 42; Kart-An'iti is a correction by W. Max Mullee, Asien undEmopa, p. 195). 
tL appearance ofAnat-Aniti is known to us, as she is represented in Egyptian dress on several 
stelse ofthe XIX®* and XX"* dynasties; cf. Pmsse M’omiments EgypUens, pi. xxxvii. 

Her name like that of Astarte, had become a generic term, in the plural form Anathoth, for a whole 
..roup of g^desses : cf. as to her attributes. Satcb, Patriarchal PalesUne pp. 256 257. 

“ • Asiti is represented at Kadcsieh, on a stele of the time of Seti I. (Lepsius, Benhm., iii. 138 ; cf. 
Goeenischeff, Une Exearsitm a B(r€aice, in the Becuell de Travaux, vol. xiii. p. 76, where the correct 
Nadine is given for the first time) ; she enters into the composition of a compound name, Asihiahhuru 
Lrhans “the goddess of Asiti is enflamed with anger ”), which we find on a monument in the Vienna 
Mnsenm (E. de BERGsiASir, .Jnschriftliche Denhmaler, in the Eecueil, vol. vii. p. 196). W. M^ MCllee 
makes her out to have been a divinity of the desert (Asien und Europa, pp. 316, 317), and the place in 
which the picture representing her was found would seem to justify this hypothesis; the Egyptians 
iMected her, as well as the other Astartes, with Sit-Typhou, owing to her cruel and warlike character. 

* Qaddishat is known to us from the Egyptian monuments referred to above, p. 157, note 5. The 
name was sometimes written Qodshft, like that of the town: E. de Eouge' ar^ed from this that 
fladdishat must have been the eponymous divinity of Qodshfi (M. de VogiJe, Melanges iTArcfe. 
^Zntale D 44) and that her real name was Kashit or Kesh (Robiou, Leyons de U. de Boug^, etc., 
in the MAanges ’d’Arch. Egypt, et Assyr., vol. ii. p. 269); he recalls, however, t^ role played by the 
Oedeshol and admits that “ the Holy here means the prostitute.’* Ohabas (Foyaye d un EgypUen 
^ViftWnd Ed Meyer(l/e6sr einige Semitischtrs G5tUr,m tho Zeitsehnft der T). Morgenl. Gesellschaft, 

vol xxxi’. p. 729, and Gesehiehte des AUerthums, vol. i. pp. 241, 242) adopt E. de Eouge'’s theory 
in its entirety; Max Muller rejects the geographical connection, and deals only with the wanton 

lomnerarnent of the goddess (Asien und Europa, p. 315). 

the pictures of Aniti and of Asiti; a fragment of a popular tale preserved in the British 

Museum, andmentioned by Birch(F«ria, in theZrf<schrr7U871,pp.ll9,120),seemstoshowusAstart6 

c4raoter of war-goddess, and the sword of Astarte is mentionedby Chabas (Le Papyrus Magigue 
^ 55 125 1271 A bas-relief at Edfft (Navilee, Le Myihe d: Horns, pL xiii.) represents her 
rfS/nnri^t in her chariot, drawn by horses, and trampling her enemies underfoot : she is there 
^th aikhit the warlike, destroyer of men; cf-MASPEBO, Dam of Cimlization, pp. 165, 166. 
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always barren, for the countless multitude 
of her excesses for ever shut her 
out froin motherhood ; she con- 
ceives without ceasing, but 
never brings forth children.^ 

The Baalim and Astartes fre- 
quented by choice the tops 
of mountains, such as Leba- 
non, Carmel, Hermon, or 
Easios : ® they dwelt near 
springs, or hid themselves in 
the depths of forests.® They 
revealed themselves to mortals 
through the heavenly bodies, and 
in all the phenomena of nature : 
the sun was a Baal, the moon was 
Astarte, and the whole host of 
heaven was composed of more or 
less powerful genii, as we find in 
Chaldma. They required that offer- 
ings and prayers should be brought 
to them at the high places,^ but 
they were also pleased — and espe- 
cially the goddesses — to lodge in 

trees ; tree-trunks, sometimes leafy, sometimes bare and branchless (asherah), 
long continued to be living emblems of the local Astartes among the peoples of 



qODSBU AHD EASHUT ON A STELE IN THE LOUVBE.’ 


• This conception of the Syrian goddesses had already become firmly established at the period 
with which we are dealing, for an Egyptian magical formnla defines Aniti and Astarte as “ the great 
goddesses who conceiving do not bring forth young, for the Hornses have sealed them and Sit hath 
established them ” (Chabas, Le Papyrwi Magique Harris, pp. 55-58). 

* For details in regard to the mountains, streams, and forests held sacred by the Syrian populations, 
see Baotissin, Sttidien zur Semitisehm Beligionsgesehichte, voL it pp. 145-269. The Baal of Lebanon 
is mentioned in an archaic Phoenician inscription (Corpus Ins. Semit.,yo\, i. pp. 22-26), and the name 
“ Holy Cape ” (Bosh-Qoddiu), home in the time of Thfitmosis III. either by Haifa or by a neighbouring 
town, proves that Carmel was held sacred as far back os the Egyptian epoch (of. supra, p. 135, note 5). 
Baal-Hermon has already been mentioned on p. 154 ; the evidence in reference to the worship of El- 
Kasifi (Zfi^s Kd.Ttos) has been collected by M. de Vogoe (Syrie Centrals, Inseriplions, pp. 103-105). 

’ The source of the Jordan, near Baniks, was the seat of a Baal whom the Greeks identified with 
Pan. This was probably the Baal-Gad who often lent his name to the neighbouring town of Baal- 
Hermon (cf. supra, p. 155) : many of the rivers of Phceuicia were called after the divinities worshipped 
in the nearest city, e.g. the Adonis, the Belos, the Asclepios, the Damfiras (Baudissin, Studien zur 
Semitisehen Beligionsgesehichte, voL in pp. 159-165). 

* These are the “ high places ” (bamdth) so frequently referred to by the Hebrew prophets, and 
which we find in the country of Moab, according to the Mesha inscription (1. 3), and in the place- 
name Bamoth-Baal (Numb. xxi. 19, sxii. 41 ; Josh. xiii. 17) ; many of them seem to have served for 
Canaanitish places of worship before they were resorted to by the children of IsraeL Cf. Batjmssin, 
Studien zur Semitisdten Bdigiousgeschiehte, vol. ii. pp. 252-261. 

• Drawn by Fancher-Gudin, ftom the original in the Louvre. 
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Southern Syria.^ Side by side with these plant-gods we find everywhere, in the 
inmost recesses of the temples, at cross-roads, and in the open fields, blocks of 
stone hewn into pillars, isolated boulders, or natural rocks, sometimes of meteoric 
origin, which were recognised by certain mysterious marks to be the house of 
the god, the Betyli or Beth-els in which he enclosed a part of his intelligence 
and vital force.* 

The worship of these gods involved the performance of ceremonies more 
bloody and licentious even than those practised by other races. The Baalim 
thirsted after blood, nor would they be satisfied with any common blood such 
as generally contented their brethren in Chaldsea or Egypt ; they imperatively 
demanded human as well as animal sacrifices. Among several of the Syrian 
nations they had a prescriptive right to the firstborn male of each family ; ® 
this right was generally commuted, either by a money payment or by sub- 
jecting the infant to circumcision.* At important junctures, however, this 
pretence of bloodshed would fail to appease them, and the death of the child 
alone availed.® Indeed, in times of national danger, the king and nobles 
would furnish, not merely a single victim, but as many as the priests chose 
to demand.® While they were being burnt alive on the knees of the statue, 
or before the sacred emblem, their cries of pain drowned by the piping 
of flutes or the blare of trumpets, the parents standing near the altar, without 
a sign of pity, and dressed as for a festival : the ruler of the world could 
refuse nothing to prayers backed by so precious an offering, and by a 

* As to the Atheroth (or, sometimes in the masculine, Asherim), who have been made out to have 
been regular divinities, analogoos to the AstartSs, or distinct from them (cf. especially Movebs, Die 
PhSntzier, vol. i. pp. 560-584), see Stade, Geschichte des Volhet Israels, vol. i. pp. 458-461, and Vernes, 
Du pretendu Polyth€isme des HAreux, vol. i. pp. 94-98. 

* A stone hewn into a pillar, or stele, was called a massebah by the Hebrews and Phcenicians (Corpus 
Ins. Semit., vol. i. pp. 63, 68, 76-80), less frequently «efi6 (Oen. xis. 26, A.V., “pillar of salt ; ” Corpus 
Ins. Semit., vol. i. pp. 154, 155, 194). As to the Betyli and their history, cf. the very exhaustive 
article by Fb. Lesobmast, Les Boyles, in the Bevue de I’Histoire des Beligions, vol. iii. pp. 31-53, and 
Ph. Bebgeb, Note sur les pierres sacr&s, extracted from the Journal Asiatique, 1877. 

» This fact is proved, in so far as the Hebrew people is concerned, by the texts of the Penta- 
teuch (Exod. xxii. 29, xxxiv. 19, 20) and of the prophets (Xieah vi 7 ; Erek. xx. 26) ; amongst the 
Moabites also it was his eldest son whom King Mesha took to offer to his "god (2 Kings iii. 27). 
We find the same custom among other Syrian races : Philo of Byblos (Fragm. S, § 24, in Moller- 
DmoT, Fragm. Hist. Grsec., vol. iii. p. 569) tells us, in fact, that El-Kronos, god of Byblos, sacrificed 
his firstborn son and set the example of this kind of offering. Cf for the antiquity of this practice, 
Ed. Meter, Gesdiiehte des AUerthums, vol. i. pp. 249, 250, who does not hesitate to conclude that it 
was in full force from the time of the Egyptian supremacy onwards. 

* Bedemption by a payment in money was the case among the Hebrews (Numb, xviii. IS, 16), 
as also the substitution of an animal in the place of a child (Gen. xxii. 1-13) ; as to redemption by 
circumcision, cf the story of Moses and Zipporah, where the mother saves her son from Jahveh by 
circumcising him (Exod. iv. 24-26). Circumcision was practised among the Syrians of Palestine in 
the time of Herodotus (II. civ.: cf. Wiedemann, Herodots zweites Buck, pp. 410-413; Ed. Meter 
Geschichte des AUerthums, vol. i. p. 250 ; and Ta. Beinach, De Quelques faits relatifs a Vhistoire de la 
circondsion, in L* Anthropologic, 1893, pp. 28—31). 

® As to sacrifices of children among peoples of Syrian origin, cf. the texts collected by Moyers, 
Die Phonizier, voL i. pp. 299—311. 

* Prut ARCH, De Superstitione, § 13 : if we may credit Tertullian (Aptdog., 9), the custom of offering 
up children as sacrifices lasted down to the proconsulate of Tiberius. 
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however, the exception, and the 
shedding of their own blood by his priests sufficed, as a mle, for the daily 
wants of the god. Seizing their knives, they wotdd slash their arms and 
breasts with the view of compelling, by this offering of their own persons, 
the good will of the Baalim.® The Astartes of all degrees and kinds were 
hardly less cruel; they imposed frequent flagellations, self-mutilation, and 
sometimes even emasculation, on their devotees.® Around the majority of 
these goddesses was gathered an infamous troop of profligates (hedesMm), 
"dogs of love” (Jcdabim), and courtesans (hedeshof).* The temples bore 
little resemblance to those of the regions of the Lower Euphrates : nowhere 
do we find traces of those ziggurat which serve to produce the peculiar 
j^ged outline characteristic of Chaldsean cities.® The Syrian edifices were 
stone buildings, which included, in addition to the halls and courts reserved 
for religious rites, dwelling-rooms for" the priesthood, and storehonses for 
provisions : though not.to be compared in size with the sanctuaries of Thebes, 

’ Drawn by Bondier, from a photograph. It ia one of the dolmens found in the neighbourhood of 
Ammftn. 

* Cf., for the Btebralc epoch, the scene where the priests of Baal, in a trial of power with Blijah 
b^>re Ahab, o^red up sacridces on the higfrest point of Carmel, and finding that their offerings did 
not meet with the nsnal success, “ cut themselves . . . with knives and lancets till the blood gushed 
out upon them ” (1 Kingt xviii. 28). 

* See, on this point, the passages collected by Movebs, Die FhSnizier, voL i. pp. 681-688. The 
legend of Combabos at Hierapolis (Luciah, De Ded Syria, §§ 19-27) is supposed to explain the origin 
of emasculation in hononr of the goddess. 

* As to the kedethhn and kedeehdt, c£ Movebs, Die PhSnizier, voL i. pp. 677-681, where most of 
the facts concerning them have been collected. The expression “ dog,” sometimes employed in the 
Helnew t^cts (Dent. xxiiL 17, 18), is met with In a Phoenician inscription at Cyprus {Carp, Ins. Semit.. 
v<d. i. pp. 92-89). 

‘ In regard to fbe Phoenician and Canaanite temples, cf. PxKBOT-CHiriEZ, Histoire de TArt dans 
VAnSquite, voL iii. pp. 241-322; voL iv. pp. 474-479; and PrarscBJiAiiif, Geschiehte der FhBnizier, 
W. 200-293. 

M 
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they yet answeied the pTupose of strongholds in time of need, and were 
capable of resisting the attacks of a victorious foe.^ A numerous staff, con- 
sisting of p^ests, male and female singers, porters, batchers, slaves, and 
artisans, was assigned to each of these temples: here the god was accus- 
tomed to give forth his oracles, either by the voice of his prophets, or by the 
movement of his statues.® The greater number of the festivals celebrated in 
them were closely connected with the pastoral and agricultural life of the 
country ; they inaugurated, or brought to a close, the principal operations of 
the year — ^the sowing of seed, the harvest, the vintage, the shearing of the 
sheep. At Shechem, when the grapes were ripe, the people flocked out of 
the town into the vineyards, returning to the temple for religious observances 
and sacred banquets when the fruit had been trodden in the winepress.® In 
times of extraordinary distress, such as a prolonged drought or a famine, the 
priests were wont to ascend in solemn procession to the high places in order 
to implore the pity of their divine masters, from whom they strove to extort 
help, or te obtain the wished-for rain, by their dances, their lamentations, and 
the shedding of their blood.^ Almost everywhere, but especially in the r^ions 
east of the Jordan, were monuments which popular piety surrounded with a 
superstitious reverence. Such were the isolated boulders, or, as we should call 
them, “ menhirs,” reared on the summit of a knoll, or on the edge of a table- 
land ; dolmens, formed of a flat slab placed -on the top of two roughly hewn 
supports, cromlechs, or, that is to say, stone circles, in the centre of which 
Plight be found a beth-eL We know not by whom were set up these monuments 
there, nor at what time : the feet that they are in no way different from those 
which are to be met with in Western Europe and the north of Africa has given 
rise to the theory that they were the work of some one primeval race which 
wandered ceaselessly over the ancient world. A few of them may have marked 
the tombs of some forgotten personages, the discovery of human bones l^pne ath 
them confirming such a conjecture ; ' while others seem to have been holy 

* The story of Abimelech gires us some idea of what the Cauaanite temple of Baal-Berith at 
Shechem was lihe (Jndget ix. 27, 46-49). 

* As to the regular organisation of Baal-worship, we possess only documents of a oompaiatirely 
late period, such as the fragments of accounts published in the Cory. Ins. Semit., vol. i. pp. 92-99, or 
the remnants of sacrificial tariffs discorered at Marseilles and in Africa. In the Hebraic era we 
have incidental mention of the prophets and priests of Baal, e.g, in 1 Kings xviii. 19, 22-29, 40. 
The priesthood of Baal, Astart€, and Qaddishat, as organised in Egypt under the Theban dynasti^ 
is familiar to us from the stelse so frequently quoted (cf. supra, pp. 155, 161^ and from other rumIi 
monuments ; the titles are, naturally, those assumed by the Egyptian priests, the inscriptions being 
written in hieroglyphics. 

* Judges is. 2^ 27. It is probable that the vintage festival, celebrated at Shiloh in the time of 
the Judges (Judges sxi. 1^23), dated back to a period of Ctoafmite history joior to the Hebrew 
invasion, t-e. to the time of the Egyptian supremacy. 

‘ Ct, in the Hebraic period, the scene where the priests of Baal go up to the top of Mount Carmel 
with the prophet Elijah (1 Kings xviii. 20-40). 
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places and altars from the beginning.^ The nations of Syria did not in all 
cases recognise the original purpose of these monuments, but regarded them as 
marking the seat of an ancient divinity, or the precise spot on which he had 
at some time manifested himself. When the children of Israel caught sight 
of them again on their return from Egypt, they at once recognised in them 
the work of their patriarchs. The dolmen at Shechem was the altar which 
Abraham had built to the Eternal after his arrival in the country of Canaan.^ 
Isaac had raised that at Beersheba, on the very spot where Jehovah had 
appeared in order to renew with him the covenant that He had made with 
Abraham.^ One might almost reconstruct a map of the wanderings of Jacob 
from the altars which he built at each of his principal resting-places — at 
Gilead [Galeed], at Ephrata, at Bethel, and at Shechem.® Each of such 

* Drawn by Boudier, from a photograph. 

* TtoiSyrian dolmens Were first mentioned by Ibbt-Mangles, TraveU in Egypt and NtMa, etc., 
during the Yean 1817-18, pp. 99, 143, probably those at Ala-Saf&t and at Dfanfamieh; others were . 
afterwards discovered by F. de Sanley, in the land of Ammon, at Sheimeh ( Voyage en Terre-Sainte, vol. L 
pp. 312-315), and at Shalabhn, not far north of Nazareth (ibid., voL ii. pp. 275, 276) ; both one and 
the other have been carefully examined by Lortet in the work of the Due de liinNES, Voyage d’ex- 
ploratioH ardour de la merMorte, vol. i. pp. 134-137, and voL iiL pp. 233-240. Since then, qnite a large 
nnmber of these remains have been reported, especiaUy near the Janlan and the Hauran, where there 
are whole fields of them (Sohuicaobeb, Across the Jordan, p. 62, et seq., and The Jordan, p. 123, et 
^.). In the Hdteew book^ menhirs are classed with sacred stelge, under the name of mag^ebdh, 
tmd didmeidi witit altars (midtecMi) ; cromlechs are called gdgal, or drdes of stone (Jo»h. iv. 20). 

* Bean. zii. ^ 7 ; there is wa altar-menhir by Jacob in the same locality (Crcn. xxxiiL 20), probably 
identical with that which another tradition attributes to Abraham. 

* 6^xxvi.23-2& 

The heap^stwes at Galeed, in Aramaic Jegar-Sahaduthai'' the heap of witness,” marked the 
igpqt vri^te:DabaB sad Jacob were reetnualed {Gen. xxxi 45-54, eC n»pra, pp. 68, 69); the stele on 
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still existing objects probably bad a history of its own, connecting it insepar- 
ably with some far-off event in the local annals. Most of them were objects 
of worship: they were anointed with oil, and victims were slaughtered in 
their honour ; the faithful even came at times to spend the night and sleep 
near them, in order to obtain in their dreams glimpses of the future.^ 

Men and beasts were supposed to be animated, during their lifetime, by a 
breath or soul which ran in their veins along with their blood, and served to move 
their limbs ; the man, therefore, who drank blood or ate bleeding flesh assimi- 
lated thereby the soul which inhered in it.^ After death the fate of this soul was 
similar to that ascribed to the spirits of the departed in Egypt and Chaldsea. 
The inhabitants of the ancient world were always accustomed to regard the 
surviving element in man as something restless and unhappy — a weak and 
pitiable double, doomed to hopeless destruction if deprived of the succour 
of the living. They imagined it as taking up its abode near the body wrapped 
in a half-conscious lethargy; or else as dwelling with the other rephaim 
(departed spirits) in some dismal and gloomy kingdom, hidden in the bowels 
of the earth, like the region ruled by the Chaldsean Allat, its doors gaping 
wide to engulf new arrivals, but allowing none to escape who had once passed 
the threshold.® There it wasted away, a prey to sullen melancholy, under the 
sway of inexorable deities, chief amongst whom, according to the Phoenician 
idea, was Mout (Death),* the grandson of El; there the slave became the 
equal of his former master, the rich man no longer possessed anything which 
could raise tiim above the poor, and dreaded monarchs were greeted on their 
entrance by the jeers of kings who had gone down into the night before them.® 
The corpse, after it had been anointed with perfumes and enveloped in linen, 

the way to Ephrata was the tomb of Rachel {Gen. xxxv. 20) ; the altar and stele at Bethel marked 
the spot where God appeared unto Jacob (Gfea. xxviii. 10-22, xixv. 1-15); for the altar at Shechem, 
see Gen. xxxiii. 20. 

‘ For the anointing with oil, cf. Gen. xxviii. 18, xxxi. 13, xsxv. 14; and for sacrifices, Gen. xxxi. 
54. The menhir at Bethel was the identical one whereon Jacob rested his head on the night in which 
Jehovah appeared to him in a dream {Gen. xxviiL 18). In Phoenicia there was a legend which told how 
Usdos set up two stelm to the elements of wind and fire, and how he offered the blood of the animals 
he had killed in the chase as a libation (Philo op Btblos, Fragm. 2, § 8, in Mollee-Didot, Fragm. 
Hia. Grsee., vol. iii. p. 566) ; cf. infra, p. 184, for what is said on this subject. 

* This is the nephesh of the Bible. As to the Hebrew view of the blood and the soul, cf. 
' Dent. lii. 23 ; 1 Sam. xiv. 32-34. The Phoenician doctrines in regard to the soul and its condition 

have been very clearly summarised by Pberot-Chipiez, Hiitoire de VArl dans V Antiquitd, voL iii. 
pp. 137-144, and by Pietschmann, GesehicMe der PhBnizier, pp. 191-196. 

* The expression rephaim {Corp. Ins. Semit., vol. i. pp. 13, 14, 19, 20, 1. 8) means “the feeble” 
(cf. Isa. xiv. 10) : it was the epithet applied by the Hebrews to a part of the primitive races of 
Palestine (cf. supra, p. 48). A description of this kingdom of the departed, as conceived by the 

- Hebrews as late as the VI*** century, occurs in Isa. xiv. 9-20, and in Ezeh. xxxii. 17-32 ; cf. the 
description of the Chaldsean hell in Maspebo, Bavm of Civilization, p. 689, et seq. 

* Philo op Btblos, Fragm. 2, § 24, in Mulleb-Didot, Fragm. Mist. Grxc., vol. iii. p. 568 : among 
the Hebrews his name was Maweth, who feeds the departed like sheep, and himself feeds on them in 
hell (Ps. -ylix 14). Some writers have sought to identify this or some analogous god with the lion 
represented on a stele of Pirseus {Ccsrp. Ins. Semit., voh i. pp. 139-141, pi. xxiii.) which threatens to 
devour the body of a dead man (PiETSCHMAira, Geschiehte der PhStdzier, pp. 193, 194). 

= Job iii. 11-19 ; Isa. xiv. 9-20; Ezeh. xxxii. 17-32. 
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A COBNIR OP THE PHtENICIAK KECROPOUS AT ADLUN.* 


and impregnated with substances which retarded its decomposition, was 
placed in some natural grotto or in a cave hollowed out of the solid rock : 
sometimes it was simply laid on the bare earth, sometimes in a sarcophagus 
or coffin, and on it, or around it, were piled amulets, jewels, objects of daily 
use, vessels filled with perfume, or household utensils, together with meat and 
drink.® The entrance was then closed, and on the spot a cippus was erected 
— in popular estimation sometimes held to represent the soul — or a monu- 
ment was set up on a scale proportionate to the importance of the family 
to which the dead man had belonged.® On certain days beasts ceremonially 
pure were sacrificed at the tomb, and libations poured out, which, carried into 
the next world by virtue of the prayers of those who offered them, and by the 
aid of the gods to whom the prayers were addressed, assuaged the hunger and 
thirst of the dead man.^ The chapels and stelae which marked the exterior of 

* Drawn by Fancher-Gndin, from a photogTai>h in Lobtet, La Syrie d’attjourd'hui, p. 113. 

* Fragments of textile fabrics haye been fonnd in the tombs at Amr it (Kenast, MieHon de Ph^meie, 
pp. 78, 421, 422); the fumitnre and remains of offerings are described in Pebbot-Cbjpiez, Hutoire 
de VAti, Tol. iii. pp. 197-207. The Jews sometimes embalmed the bodies of the dead, at any rate in 
the case of their kings (2 Chron.xvi. 14). As to bnrial in caverns, see Gen.xrdii. 3-20, xxv. 9, i**, 1. 13 ; 
the caves were merely artificial, or partly artificial grottoes (Benan, Miesiou de Phihicie, p. 832). 

’ The pillar or stele was used among both Hebrews (Gen. xxxv. 19, 20) and Phtenieians (BESAir, 
Miseion de PhUiieie, pp. 79, 80) to mark the graves of distingnished persons. Among the Semites 
speaking A r ama i c it was called nephesh (fiorp. Int. Semit., p. ii. voL i pp. 117, 118, etc.), especially 
when it took the farm of ‘a pyramid (.Carp, ln». Semit., p. iL vol. i p. 195, and Bctbexb Dcval, Note 
tUT le monument fundraire appAi tufphesh, in the Revue Simitique, voL ii. pp. 259-263) ; the word 
means “ Iweaft,” “ son!,” and clearly shows the ideas a^oeiated with the object. 

* An attar was sometimes placed in front of the sarcophagns to receive these offerings (F. db 
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these “ eternal ” ^ honses have disappeared in the coarse of the various wars by 
which Syria suffered so heavily : in almost all cases, therefore, we are ignorant 
as to the sites of the various cities of the dead in which the nobles and 
common people of the Canaanite and Amorite towns were laid to rest.® In 
Phoenicia alone do we meet with burial-places which, after the vicissitudes 
and upheavals of thirty centuries, still retain something of their original 
arrangement.® Sometimes the site chosen was on level ground : perpendicular 
shafts or stairways cut in the soil led down to low-roofed chambers, the 
number of which varied according to circumstances : they were often arranged 
in two stories, placed one above the other, fresh vaults being probably added 
as the old ones were filled up. They were usually rectangular in shape, with 
horizontal or slightly arched ceilings; niches cut in the w'alls received the 
dead body and the objects intended for its use in the next world, and were 
then closed with a slab of stone.* Elsewhere some isolated hill or narrow . 
gorge, with sides of fine homogeneous limestone, was selected.® In this ease 
the doors were placed in rows on a sort of fapade similar to that of the 
Egyptian rock-tomb, generally without any attempt at external ornament. 
The vaults were on the ground-level, but were not used as chapels for the 
celebration of festivals in honour of the dead : they were walled up after every 
funeral, and all access to them forbidden, until such time as they were again 
required for the purposes of burial Except on these occasions of sad necessity, 
those whom “ the mouth of the pit had devoured ” dreaded the visits of the 
living, , and resorted to every means afforded by their religion to protect 
themselves from them. Their inscriptions declare repeatedly that neither 
gold nor silver, nor any object which could excite the greed of robbers, 
was to be found within their graves ; they threaten any one who should dare 
to deprive them of such articles of little value as belonged to them, or to turn 
them out of their chambers in order to make room for others, with all sorts 
of vengeance, divine and human.® These imprecations have not, however, 

Satjlct, Voyage autour <Je la mer Morte et dam leg Terres BMiquee, vol. i. p. 46, pi. v. ; Renan, 
Mission de Phihieie, pp. 706, 707, pi. i.). 

‘ This expression, which is identical with that used by the Egyptians of the same period, is 
found in one of the Phoenioian inscriptions at Malta (CWp. Ins. Semit, vol. i. pp. 156-158). 

* The excavations carried out by M. Glantier in 1893-94, on the little island ^of Bahr-el-Kadis, 
at one time believed to have been the site of the town of Qodshn, have revealed the existence of a 
nnmber of tombs in the enclosure whi(di forms the central part of the tnmnlns : some of these may 
possibly date from the Amorite epoch, but they are very poor in remains, and contain no object which 
permits us to fix the date with accuracy. 

* A summary of the researches undertaken by Renan, and described in detail in the Mission de 
Phenieie, wfll he found in Pbbbot-Ohipiez, Hi^oire de VArl, voL iiL pp. 144-173. 

* E.g. the Arabian tombs described by Renan, Mission de Phdnieie, pp.C75-79. 

‘ Such was the necrop<dis at Adlfin, the last rearrangement of which took place during the 
Grmoo-Roman period (Renan, ^M ission, etc., pp. 657, 660, et seq.), but which externally bears so strong 
a resemblance to an Egyptian necropolis of the XVIU*** or dynasty, that we may, without 

violating the probabilities, trace its origin back to the time of the Pharaonic conquest. 

* Of. the enrses with which Eshmimazar threatens any one who should venture to decorate hia 
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availed to save them from the desecration the danger of which they foresaw, 
and there are few of their tombs which were not occupied by a succession 
of tmiants between the date of their first making and the close of the Eoman 
SEipremacy. When the modem explorer chances to discover a vault which 
h^ escaped the spade of the treasure-seeker, it is hardly ever the case that the 
bodies whose remains are unearthed prove to be those of the original proprietors. 

The gods and legends of Chaldaea had penetrated to the countries of 
Amaurn and Canaan, together with the language of the conquerors and their 
system of writing: the stories of Adapa’s struggles against the south-west 
wind, or of the incidents which forced Irishkigal, queen of the dead, to wed 
Nergal, were accustomed to be read at the courts of Syrian princes.* Chaldsean 
theology, therefore, must have exercised influence on individual Syrians and on 
their belief; but although we are forced to allow the existence of such influence, 
we cannot define precisely the effects produced by it. Only on the coast and 
in the Phoenician cities do the local religions seem to have become formulated 
at a fairly early date, and crystallised under pressure of this influence into 
cosmogonic theories. The Baalim and Astartes reigned there as on the banks 
of the Jordan or, Orontes, and in each town Baal was “ the most high,” master 
of heaven and eternity, creator of everything which exists, though the character 
of his creating acts was varioxisly defined according to time and place. Some 
regarded him as the personification of Justice, Sydyk, who established the 
universe with the help of eight indefatigable CabirL® Others held the 
whole world to be the work of a divine family, whose successive generations 
gave birth to the various eslementa The storm-wind, Colpias, wedded to Chaos, 
had begotten two mortals, ‘l&lom (Time) and Eadmon (the .First-Born), and 
these in their turn engendered Qen and Qenath, who dwelt in Phoenicia : 
then came a drought, and they lifted up their hea^ to the Sun, imploring 
him, as Lord of the Bleavens (BaaJsamin), to put an end to their woes.® At 


traab iGorp. Im. Semite vol. L pp. 9-20), and the last lines of the stele at Byhlos (Cbrp. Ins. Semit., 


vol. L pp- 1-8). 

' These fragments were dlscoveied at Tel el-Amama, among the diplomatio correspondence 
between the Syrian princes and Amendthes IQ. and IV. (Bezold-Buboi:, The TeU el-Amama Tahlets, 
pp, IxsxT., IxxrrL). The legend of Adapa will be fonnd in Qasfbbo, Datm of Cimltzation, pp. 659- 
661 : as to the significance attached to it in Syria, ct Satcb, Pafriarehal PaletHne, pp. 265, 266. 

* This is the acconnt of the cosmogony presorved f«» ns by Photins from a fragment cf Damaseins 


(^SemOumiafhonis Berytii quee ferwetur fraymmta, ed. Obeuj, p. 32); its general tenor recalls the 
toushing of the Hermopolitan Ennead (of. Maspebo, Dawn of Oivilization, p. 145, et seq.), a fact 
which may bo dne to Egyptian inflnence. 

» Phud ov Btblos, Fragm. 2, § 5, in MunLEB-PisoT, Fragm. Hitt. Grate., vol. iii. pp. 565, 566. 
Ckilpias is mc«t probably a transliteratirKi of the composite name Kol-piakha, “ the Voice of the 
Breath” (Boot, Geseftfcife unterer AhendlSndi»<Aen FhUoiophie, vbl. L p.'251; Schbodeb, Die 
FkSttUsitebe Spraiiie, p. 86) : as with the Hebrews, CJhaoe is BdhA Benan (U^moire tar Vorigine ef 
turXe earaetin v^SabU de VHixMre Phgnicieune gvB porte le nom de San^aniaSum, pp. 257-260) has 
shown that the words aWv and npiiiT<( 7 oror in the Greek text correspond to the oxpresaionB Oldm, 
in Phoeniman l71o»C8cHB5raB,l>ieP»«Bm«*«%-acfte,pp.l25-132X»i»d Kadmdn. Baalsamin is an 
tom tf Baal-MBidittj* Bali^unem (Schi^deb, DielMniidaehe ^praAe, p. 131, note 2. p. 175). 
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Tyre it was thought that Chaos existed at the beginning, but chaos of a dark 
and troubled nature, over which a Breath (ruakh) floated without affecting it ; 
“ and this Chaos had no ending, and it was thus for centuries and centuries. — 
Then the Breath became enamoured of its own principles, and brought about 
a change in itself, and this change was called Desire : — ^now Desire was the 
principle which created all things, and the Breath knew not its own creation. — 
The Breath and Chaos, therefore, became united, and Mot the Clay was bom, 
and from this clay sprang all the seed of creation, and Mot was the father of 
all things ; now Mot was like an egg in shape. — And the Sun, the Moon, the 
stars, the great planets, shone forth.^ There were living beings devoid of 
intelligence, and from these living beings came intelligent beings, who were 
called Zophesamin, or ‘ watchers of the heavens.’ ^ Now the thunder-claps in 
the war of separating elements awoke these intelligent beings as it were 
from a sleep, and then the males and the females began to stir themselves 
and to seek one another on the land and in the sea.” * A scholar of the Boman 
epoch, Philo of Byblos, using as a basis some old documents hidden away in 
the sanctuaries, which had apparently been clarified by Banchoniathon, a 
priest long before his time, has handed these theories of the cosmogony 
down to us : after he has explained how the world was brought out of Chaos, 
he gives a brief summary of the dawn of civilization in Phoenicia and the 
legendary period in its history.* No doubt he interprets the writings from 
which he compiled his work in accordance with the spirit of his time : he has 
none the less preserved their substance more or less faithfully. Beneath the 
veneer of abstraction with which the Greek tongue and mind have overlaid the 
fragment just quoted, we discern that groundwork of barbaric ideas which is to be 
met with in most Oriental theologies, whether Egyptian or Babylonian. At first 

' Mot, the clay formed by the corruption of earth and water, iSwriiSovs fu^tus is probably a 
Fhcenician form of a word which means water in the Semitic languages (Born, GexAiAie utwerer 
ahendlandisdien PTiiloiophie, toL i. p. 251 ; Scbbodeb, Eie Phdmzuclie Sprache, p. 133). Of. the 
Egyptian theory, according to which the clay, heated by the sun, was supposed to hare given birth to 
animated beings (Masfebo, Dawn of CivilizcUion, pp. 155-157) ; this same clay modelled by Khnhmu 
into the form of an egg was supposed to hare produced the heavens and the earth (MasfiSBO, Dawn 
of CimlizatioH, p. 128). As to an emendation of the text which proposes to alter Mot, clay, into 
Tomot or Tamat, tea, cf. Halevt, Milanget de Critique et d^Eietoire, pp. 387, 388. 

* Like the name Baalsamin, Zophesamin has been handed down to ns by Philo of Byblos in its 
Aramaic form (Scbbodeb, Die Phdnizische Sprache, pp. 131, 175, note 2, 209). 

» Philo of Byblos, Fragm. 2, § 1, in Mclleb-Didot, Fragm. Hist. Grsee., vol. iii. p. 565. I have 
quoted this passage from the proposed restoration of the original text suggested by Bfnam (Jltdmoire 
ear V origins et sur le earaetere Heritable de PHietoire Phfaieienne, etc., pp. 275, 276). 

* Philo of Byblos’ wort no longer exists, but the fragments of it will be found collected by 
MuLLEB-DmoT, Fragm. Hut. Grase., vol. iu. pp. 560-573, and by Bunsen, PhUmdi Byblii Fragmenta, 
etc., in Egypt’s Place in Universal History, vol. v. pp. 789-854. They have been studied, amongst 
others, by Eenan, Menunre sur V Origins, etc., in the JUSinoires de VAcadsmie des Inscriptions, vol. xxiii., 
pt 2, pp. 241-334; cf. Baudissin, Studien zur Semitisclien Beligiontgeschichte, vol. i. pp. 1-46; 
Fb. Imobmant, Les Origines de PHistoire, voL i. pp. 532-552. All these works ought properly to be 
revised in the light of the new elements contributed by Assyriologists. 
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we have a black mysterious Chaos, stagnating in eternal waters, the primordial 
Nu or Apsh; then the slime which precipitates in this chaos and clots into the 
form of an egg, like the mud of the Nile under the hand of Khnumu; then the 
hatching forth of living organisms and indolent generations of barely conscious 
creatures, such as the Lakhmfl, the Anshar, and the lUinu of Chaldaean specula- 
tion ; finally the abrupt appearance of intelligent beings.^ llie Phoenicians, how- 
ever, accustomed as they were to the Mediterranean, 
with its blind outbursts of fury, had formed an idea of 
Chaos which differed widely from that of most of the 
inland races, to whom it presented itself as something 
silent and motionless : they imagined it as swept by 
a mighty wind, which, gradually increasing to a roaring 
tempest, at length succeeded in stirring the chaos to 
its very depths, and in fertilising its elements amidst 
the fury of the storm. No sooner had the earth been 
thus brought roughly into shape, than the whole family of the north winds 
swooped down upon it and reduced it to civilized order.® It was but natural 
that the traditions of a seafaring race should trace its descent from the winds. 

In Phcenicia the sea is everything: of land there is but just enough to 
furnish a site for a score of towns, with their surrounding belt of gardens.^ 
Mount Lebanon, with its impenetrable forests,® isolated it almost entirely from 
Ccele-Syria, and acted as the eastward boundary of the long narrow quadrangle 
hemmed in between the mountains and the rocky shore of the sea. At 
frequent intervals, spurs run out at right angles from the principal chain, 
forming steep headlands on the sea-front: these cut up the country, small 
to begin with, into five or six stiU smaller provinces, each one of which 
possessed from time immemorial its own independent cities, its own religion, 
and its own national history. To the north were the Zahi, a race half sailors, 
half husbandmen, rich, brave, and turbulent, ever ready to give battle to 
their neighbours, or rebel against an alien master, be he who he might.® 
Arvad,'^ which was used by them as a sort of stronghold or sanctuary, was 

* Cf. Maspebo, Dawn oj Civilization, p. 127, et seq., for the concepts of Nd, and p. 537, et seq., for 
those of Apsd and of the gods which gave him life : as to Ehndmd and the gods who model the clay 
of the Nile, see p. 156 of the same wort. 

* Drawn by Fancher-Gndin, from the original in the Cabinet des Medailles ; cf. a similar medal, 
published in Babelon, Lei Penei Achfmeuidet, pi. xxii.. No. 1, tlie verso of which, also drawn by 
Fancher-Gndin, serves as a head-piece to the contents of the present chapter, p. 107. 

* Fhilo ojp Bvblos, Fragm. 2, § 4, in MoiajES-DisoT, Fragm. MiU. Graic., voL iii. p. 563. 

‘ Benas, Million do Phomeie, p. 836 : “ La Phenide ne fat pas un pays, ce fnt une se'rie de ports 
aveo one banliene assez etroite.” 

‘ A brief description of these forests, as they existed in the time of Bamses U., m given by the author 
of the Anaitaii Papyrus^ No. 1, pL xix. L 2, et seq. ; of. Cbabas, Le Voyage (T un Egyptien, pp. 116-155. 

* As to the force of the term Zcdii among the Egyptians, vide supra, pp. 122-124. 

’ The name Arvad was identified in the Egyptian inscripti<ms by Birch (fln the Hieroglyphical 
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huddled together on an island some two miles from the coast: it was only 
about a thousand yards in circumference, and the houses, as though to make 

up for the limited space available for their 
foundations, rose to a height of five stories.^ 
An Astarte reigned there, as also a sea- 
Baal, half man, half fish, but not a trace 
of a temple or royal palace is now to be 
found.® The whole island was surrounded by 
a stone wall, built on the outermost ledges 
of the rocks, which were levelled to form . 
its foundation. The courses of the masonry 
were irregular, laid without cement or mortar 
of any kind. This bold piece of engineering 
served the double purpose of sea-wall and 
rampart, and was thus fitted to withstand 
alike the onset of hostile fleets and the 
surges of the Mediterranean.® There was 
no potable water on the island, and for 
drinking purposes the inhabitants were 
obliged to rely on the fall of rain, which they stored in cisterns — stilt in use 
among their descendants.^ In the event of prolonged drought they were obliged 
to send to the mainland opposite ; in time of war they had recomse to a sub- 
marine spring, which bubbles up in mid-channeL Their divers let do\'ra a leaden 
bell, to the top of which was fitted a leathern pipe, and applied it to the orifice 
of the spring ; the fresh water coming up through the sand was collected in this 
bell, and rising in the pipe, reached the surface uncontaminated by salt water.® 

hueription of the Obeliik of the Atmeiddn at Conetantinople, p. 9, note 30), who, with Hineks, at first ' 
saw in the name a reference to the peoples of Ararat {ObtervcUiom on (he Statietical TcMet tf Kamak, 
pp. 15): Birch’s identification, adopted by Bmgsch {Geogr. Im., Toh ii. p. 35), is now accepted by 
all Egyptelc^sts. The name is written Amada or Arada in the Tel el-Amama tablets (Braou>- 
Busgx, The Ted el-Amama Tablets in the British Museum, p. lix., n. 1 : cf. Biszonn, Oriental Diplo- 
macy, p. xiL, § 4, as to the reading of one of the signs which enter into the composition of the name). 

* IRie ancient Arvad of the Grssco-Boman period has been described by Stbabo, XVI. ii., § 13, 
p. 754 ; for details in regard to the modern Arvad, see Behav, Mission de Phfnieie, ^p. 19-42. 

* The Arvad Astarte had been identified by the Egyptians with their goddess BasiSt (Beitaw, 
Mission de PhOtide, pp. 56, 57 ; cf. BaccscH, Die fremde A^rodite in Memphis, in the ZeiUehrift, 
1863, p. 9). The sea~Baal, who has been connected by some with Dagon of Askalon, is represented on the 
earliest Arvadian coins : cf. one of them on the preceding page. He has a fish-like tail, the body and 
bearded head of a man, with an Assyrian head-dress ; on his breast we sometimes find a circular 
opening which seems to show the entrails (Babelon, Les Parses AehAmdnides, les Satrapes et les 
Dynasles trtbrdaires de leur Empire, Cypre et PhAaicie, pp. cliv.-clvi., and pi. ixii., Nos. 1-6). 

* The antiquity of the wall of Arva^ recognised by travellers of the last century, is now universally 
admitted by all arehssologists (Bbwah, Mission de PhAnieie, pp. 39, 40 ; Pebbox-Chipiez, Histoire de 
VArt dans VAntiquitA, voL iiL p. 106). 

4 Strabo, XVI. ii.,§ 13, p. 754; cf. what is said as to fliese easterns in BBNAS,llfig«to», etc., pp. 10-41. 

‘ Steabo^ XVI. ii, § P* 754. Bmtas, Mission de PhAuieie, pp. 41, 42, tells us that “M. 
Gaillardot, when cro^ng fewn the island to the mainland, notfeed a s|mng of sweet water bubbling . 
up from the bottom of the sea. . . . Thomson and VTrdpole nofeed the same spring or sin^ar springs 
a Utile to the north of Tortosa.” 





PABT OP THE BUIK8 OP THE OLD PHffiJaCIAN WALL OP ART AD.* 

Antaradoa, Enhydra, and Eamg, into which the surplus popnlation of the island 
Overflowed. Eame possessed a harbour, and would have been a dangerous 
neighbour to the Arvadians had they themselves not occupied and carefully 
fortified it.® The cities of the dead lay close together in the background, 
on the slope of the nearest chain of hills ; * still further back lay a plain 
celebrated for its fertili^ and the luxuriance of its verdure : Lebanon, with its 
wooded peaks, was shut in bn the north and south, but on the east the mountain 
sloped downwards almost to the sea-level, furnishing a pass through which ran 
the road which joined the gr^t military highway not far from Qodshu.® The 
influence of Arvad penetrated by means of this pass into the vaUey of the 

* Benan, Mimon de PhSnide, p. 40 ; W. Allas, On the Idand of Buad, North Syria, in Joum. 
Geogr. Society, vol. xxiii. pp. 154, 155, who was the first to determine the divisions of the harbour. 

* Drawn by Fancher-Gudin, from the engraving published in Besan’s Miesion de Phgnieie, pL 2. 

* Marath, now Amrit, posseraea some antnent mins which have been described at some length by 
RAiinn (Misdm de Pheaide, p. 43, et seq.). Antaiados, which prior to the Grmco-Boman era was a 
place of no importance (Ptolemy, V. xv. 1^, ocenpies the site of Tortosa (Rksah, Mseion de 
Phdmae, pp. 20, 21, 47, et seq.). Euhydra (Strabo, L. XVL ii., § 12, p. 753) is not knorm, and Kam6 
has been replaced by Kamfln to the north of Tortosa (B^an, Mission de Phdiicie, pp. 21, 22). 
None of the “ neighbours of Arados ” (« ’ApdS^i np&raucoi, Abkun, Anah., IS, xiii. 17) are mentioned 
byname in the Assyrian texfe: but W. Mmc MfiUer has with great ingennity demonstrated that the 
Ifeypaan form AraNd or AraHut corresponds with a Semitic plural ArvadSt, and con^uentty refers 
not only to Arsd itself but also to the fortified eitfee and towns which formed Its continental suburbs 
{Asien und Saropa, pp. 186, 187). 

‘ Benah, Mission de Pheaide, pp. 75-80. 

; » In to this pas^ s^ what is ^id on pp. 138-141, ^ra. ' 
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Orontes, and is beUeved to have gradually extended as far as Hamath itself — 
in other words, over the whole .of Zahi.^ For the most part, however, its rule 
was confined to the coast between Gabala and the Nahr el-Kebir; Simyra at 
one time acknowledged its suzerainty, at another became a self-supporting 
and independent state, strong enough to compel the respect of its neighbours.® 
Beyond the Orontes, the coast curves abruptly inward towards the west, and 
a group of wind-swept hills ending in a promontory called Phaniel,® the 
reputed scene of a divine manifestation, marked the extreme limit of Aradian 
influence to the north, if, indeed, it ever reached so far. Half a dozen obscure 
cities flourished here, Arka,^ Siani,® Mahallat, Kaiz, Maiza, and Botrys,® some 
of them on the seaboard, others inland on the bend of some minor stream. 
Botrys,'^ the last of the six, barred the roads which cross the Phaniel headland, 
mid commanded the entrance to the holy ground where Byblos and Berytus 
celebrated each year the amorous mysteries of Adonis. 

Gublu, or; — as the Greeks named it — Byblos,® prided itself on being the 
most ancient city in the world.® The god El had founded it at the dawning 

* Stevhes of Byzahttom, s.v. where the tovm is said to be h fieBopiots ran ’ApaSiuy. 

’ Simyra is the modem Somrab, near the Nahr.el-Kebir; it was already known from the passage 
in Gen. x. 18, when E. de Bouge discovered a reference to it in the Annalt oj Thutmotis III. (Notice 
de quelquet fragments de Vlnseription de Eamak, pp. 15, note 5, 24). 

’ The name has only come down to us under its Greek form, OeoS rp6<n)7rov, the Face of God 
(ScsLAX, § 104, in MoLLEB-DmoT, Geographi Grscei Minores, voL i. p. 78 ; Stbabo, XVI. ii., § 15, 
p. 754), but its original form, Phaniel or Penftel.is easily arrived at from the analogous name used in 
Canaan to indicate localities where there had been a theophany (Gen. xxxiL 22-31). Benan questions 
whether Phaniel ought not to be taken in the same sense as the Pn5-Baal of the Carthaginian in- 
scriptions, and applied to a goddess to whom the promontory had been dedicated ; he also suggests 
that the modem name Gap Madonne may be a kind of echo of the title Bahbath borne by this goddess 
from the earliest times (Mission de Phenide, p. 145). 

* Arka is perhaps referred to in the tablets of Tel el-Amama under the form Irkata or Irkat 
(Bbzold-Budge, The Tell elAmama Tablets in the British Museum, p. Ixxii.) ; it also appears in the 
Bible (Gen. x. 17) and in the Assyrian texts (Fb. Belitzsch, Wo lag das Parodies ? p. 282). It is 
the Csesarea of classical geographers, which has now resumed its old Phcenician name of Tell- Arka 
(Benak, Mission de la Ph^aicie, pp. 115, 116). 

‘ Sianu or Siani is mentioned in the Assyrian texts (Fa. Deutzsch, Wo lag das Parodies? 
p. 282) and in the Bible (Gert. x. 17) ; Strabo knew it under the name of Sinna (XVL ii., § 18, p.'755), 
and a vUlage near Arka was called Sin or Syn as late as the XV*^ century (B. von Bbexsenbach, 
Beise des Eeiligen Landes, vol. i. p. 115). 

* According to the Assyrian inscriptions, these were the names of the three towns which formed 
the Tripolis of Grteco-Boman times (Fb. Delitzsch, Tfo lag das Parodies ? pp. 282, 283). 

' Botrys is the hellenized form of the name Bozruna or Bozran, wliich appears on the tablets of 
Tel el-Amama (Bezold-Btoge, Tablets of Tell el-Amama, p. Ixxiii.); the modem name, Butrttn or 
Batrun, preserves the final letter which the Greeks hud dropped. 

* Gvblu or Giibli is the pronunciation indicated for this name in the Tel el-Amama tablets 

(Bezold-Budge, Tell el-Amama Tablets, p. 148) ; the Egyptians transcribed it Kupurw, or Kupna by 
substituting » for I, as Chabas was the first to point out (Voyage d!un £gyptien, pp. 157-161). The 
Greek name Byblos was obtained from Gublu by substituting a 6 for the g, as in from 

yXeipapov, eyelid (Eenan, Mission de Phenicie, p. 153). 

» Pbieo of Byblos, Fragm. 2, § 17, in Mclleb-Didot, Fragm. Hist. Greet., vol. iii. p. 568; cf. 
Stepbes of Byzanticm, s.e. BufiAos, u&Kir ioivleris apxuanuTr) muruv. The distinction between the 
two sites successively occupied by the town, one of which was supposed to be preserved in the name 
Palsebyblos (Movebs, Des PhSnisisehe ABerthum, voL L pp 108, 1(»), is now no longer admitted 
(Benan, Mission de Phenicie, pp. 332-335 ; Pietschmahn, GesehkMe der PhBnizier, p. 48). 
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of time, on the flank of a hill which is visible from some distance out at 
sea.' A small bay, now filled up, made it an important shipping centre.® 
The temple stood on the top of the hill, a few fragments of its walls still 
serving to mark the site; it was, perhaps, identical with that of which we 
find the plan engraved on certain imperial coins.® Two flights of steps led 
up to it from the lower quarters of the town, one 
of which gave access to a chapel in the Greek 
style, surmounted by a triangular pediment, and 
dating, at the earliest, from the time of the Se- 
leucides; the other terminated in a long colon- 
nade, belonging to the same period, added as a 
new facade to an earlier building, apparently in 
order to bring it abreast of more modem require- 
ments. The sanctuary which stands hidden be- 
hind this incongruous veneer is, as represented 
on the coins, in a very archaic style, and is by no 
means wanting in originality or dignity. It con- 
sists of a vast rectangular court surrounded by cloisters. At the point where 
lines drawn from the centres of the two doors seem to cross one another stands 
a conical stone mounted on a cube of masonry, which is the beth-el animated by 
the spirit of the god : an open-work balustrade surrounds and protects it from 
the touch of the profane. The building was perhaps not earlier than the Assyrian 
or Persian era, but in its general plan it evidently reproduced the arrangements 
of some former edifice.® At an early time El was spoken of as the first king 
of Gablu in the same manner as each one of his Egyptian fellow-gods had been 
in their several nomes, and the story of his exploits formed the inevitable pre- 
lude to the beginning of human history.® Grandson of Eliun who had brought 

' Strabo, XVI- i., §18, p. 756t Keirai ^ 4^ Sipevy Ttvhs funphy SirarSey ttjs BdK4iTTTis. The present 
condition of the town is described at some length by Bewan, Mitrion de Phfnicie, pp. 153-174. 

’ Bekar, Mission de Ph^aieie, pp. 159-161 ; the Anneds of Tk&tmosis HI. mention Giblite ships 
(bupntu) which sailed to Egypt (Bbugsgh, Gesehiehte jEgyptens, p. 316). 

’ Bewan, Mission de Phfnicie, pp. 173-180, carried ont excavations in the hill of Kassubah which 
brought to light some remains of a Orseoo-Boman temple : he puts forward, subject to correction, the 
hypothesis which I have adopted above. 

* Drawn by Bauoher-Gudin, from the original in the Cabinet des M^ailles ; cf. Babelos, Les 
Perses AdtfmAnides, pi. xxxil, IVos. 11, 12. 

® The author of the Be Bed Syrd classed the temple of Byblos among the Phoenician temples of 
the old order, which were almost as ancient as the temples of Egypt, ipa . . . ob irapd xo\t> to7s oiywrrfoicri 
iooxpoyeoyra (§ 2-9), and it is probable that from the Egyptian epoch onwards the plan of this temple 
must have been that shown oa the coins ; the cloister arcades ought, however, to be represented by 
pillars or by columns supporting architraves, and the&et of their presence leads me to the (mneluaion- 
that the temple did not exist in the form hnown to ns at a date earlier than the last Assyrian period. 
Cf. Pebbot-Chiitk!, HisMre de VArt dans VAidiquiU, vol. iii. pp. 247-249. 

• This concept of his history forms the basis of one of the Phoenician cosmogonies recorded by 
Sanchoniathon (Philo op Byblos, Fragm. 2, § 12-27, in Muller-Didot, Fragm. Hist. Grsec., vol. iii. 
pp. 567-569). 
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Chaos into order, son of Heaven and Earth, he dispossessed, vanquished, 
and mutilated his father, and conquered the most distant regions one after 
another— the countries beyond the Euphrates, Libya, Asia Minor and Greece: 
cme vear, when the plague was ravaging his empire, he burnt his own son 
on the altar as an expiatory victim, and from that time forward the priests 

took advantage of his example to demand the sacri- 
fice of children in moments of public danger or 
calamity.* He was represented as a man with two 
faces, whose eyes opened and shut in an eternal 
alternation of vigilance and repose : six wings grew 
from his shoulders, and spread fan-like around him.^ 
He was the incarnation of time, which destroys all 
things, in its rapid flight; and of the summer sun, 
cruel and fateful, which eats up the green grass and 
parches the fields. An Astarte reigned with him 
over Byblos — ^Baalat-Gnbln, his own sister ; like him, the child of Earth and 
Heaven.^ In one of her aspects she was identified with the moon, the per- 
sonification of coldness and chastity, and in her statues or on her sacred pillars^ 
she was represented with the crescent or cow-homs of the Egyptian Hathor ; ® 
but in her other aspect she appeared as the amorous and wanton goddess in 
whom the Greeks recognised the popular concept of Aphrodite. Tradition 
tells us how, one spring inoming, she caught sight of and desired the youthful 
god known by the title of Adoni, or “ My Lord.” ’ We scarce know what to 
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* Pbilo or Btblos, Fragm. 2, § 24, 3-5, in MCm-eb-Didot, Fragm. Si»L Grxe., toJ. iii. pp. 569, 
570.571. 

* Philo or Btblos, Fragm, 2, § 26, in -Mulleb-Didot, Fragm. EUt. Grxe., voL iii. p. 569, where it 

is stated that the third pair of wings is on the head of the god, M rar ; the fignre reproduced 

on the coins show the wings rising to the right and left of the head, but they are attached to the 
god’s shoulders. 

* Drawn by Paucher-Gudin, bom the original in the Cabinet des Medailles; ct Babelos, Leg 
Pergee Aeh^n^ddee, pi. xxTii., Hob. 4-7. The coin is shown twice its natm^ size. 

‘ Philo or Btblos, PragjiL 2, §19,20,in Mblleb-Didot, Pmjpn. JHiist. Gra5c.,ToLiii. p. 569. She 
is mentioned under her title Sitti gh£ GtM» in the Tel el-Amarna despatches (BsacoLD-BuDGE, Tell 
■d-Amama Tatdetg, pi. 12, IL 2, 3, 14, 11. 3, 15, L 4), 

* The sacred pillar is shown on a stele of the XX*’' dynasty in the Turin Mnsetun (IIasfebo, 
Baf/porfgur me Migeitm en Italie, in the Reeued de Travaux, Tol. ii. p. 120). 

* Philo or Btblos, Fragm. 2, § 24, in Molleb-Didot, Fragm. But. Grme,, toI. iii p. 569, where 
we are told how AstartS put on her head the head of a bull as a badge of royalty, M0riKe rg <8% 
Ktpa\g fiaffiXe'ua rrapiarinov KfpaXh’' -ravpov. The Egyptian mcmnments, which assign to Hftthor the 
title of mUtregg of ByWog, show us what the goddess was supposed to be like from the XX*’’ dynasty 
onwards (Maspebo, Noteg ear quelgueg poirUg de Grammaire ef (TBietoire, in the Seeueil de Travaux, 
voL ii. p. 120, and in Bapport gur one Migsion en JtaHe, ibid., vol. iv. p. 140). Baaltis is also diown in 
the character of Hathcar on a stele of Jehavnielek, King of Byblos, in the Persian era (Corp. Ing. Semit, 
rol i. pL i., and p. 1 ; cf. Behah, Miggion de Phdhime, p. 179). 

* The Cypriote form of the name Adonis was Gauss (TzETzhs, In Lyeophrontem, t. 83), which 

Movers (art. PhBnieien, in Ebsch-Gbumb’s Encyclopedia, p. 390) ccmsideis to be a Semitio word 
meaning the exedted, hi^ one. Movers (Die PhSnizier, p. 542, et seq.X Pr. Lenormant (LeUree 
AmyrMogigueg, pp. 192-196), Bandiewn zur Semititehen Bdigienegegekichte, rol. i p. 205, 
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make of the origin of Adonis, and of the legends which treat him as a hero — the 
representation of hini as theincestaons offspring of a certain KingKinyras and 
his own daughter kEyrrha is a comparatively recent element grafted on the 
origii^ myth ; at any rate, tke happiness of the two lovers had lasted but a few 
short weeks when a sadden end was pat to it by the tusks of a monstrous wild 
boar. Baalat-Gnbla wept over her lover’s body and buried it ; then her grief 
triumphed over death, and Adonis, ransomed by her tears, rose from the tomb, 
his love no whit less passionate than it had been before the catastrophe.^ 
This is nothing elsd than the Chaldsean legend of Ishtar and Dumuzi 
presented in a form more fully symbolical of the yearly marriage of Earth 
and Heaven. Like the Lady of Byblos at her master’s approach. Earth is 
thrilled by the first breath of spring, and abandons herself without shame 
to the care^es of Heaven: she welcomes him to her arms, is fructified by 
him, and pours forth the abundance of her flowers and fruits. Then comes 
summer and kills the spring : Earth is burnt up and withers, she strips herself 
of her ornaments, and her fruitfulness departs till the gloom and icy numbness 
of winter have passed away. Each: year the cycle of the seasons brings back 
with it the same joy, the same despair, into the life of the world ; each year 
Baalat falls in love with her Adonis and loses him, only to bring him back 
to life and lose him again in the coming year. 

. The whole neighbourhood of Byblos, and that part of Mount Lebanon in 

which it lies, were steeped in memories of this legend from the very earliest 

times.^ We know the precise spot where the goddess first caught sight of her 

lover, where she,^unvmled herself before him, and where at the last she buried 

his mutilated body, and chanted her lament for the dead. A river which 

flows southward not far off was called the Adonis,^ and the valley watered 

by it was supposed to have been the scene of this tragic idylL The Adonis 

rises near Aphak^* at the base of a narrow amphitheatre, issuing' from 

the entrance an irregpls^ grotto, the natural shape of which had, at some 

remote period, been altered by the hand of man ; in three cascades it bounds 

«t seq.) ^Te disenssed tbe qoeEtiflm as to wltetber the proper name of Adonis was not laS or lead. 
That of Tammnz, which he takes after his deathj-probahlj came to him through Chaldxan influence, 
when he was assimilried to Dnmnzi CcC. Htsesm, Xhvm of ObnUzaKon, p. 69^ et seq.). 

' In Motobs, Dfe FkSiAzier, 191-2K, 585, et seq., will be found a collection of texts 

of the ancient writers who enable ns to reomistitnte the final flams of the Adonis legend. 

X As to this aspect of Byblos and of the looalitiea in its ueigiihonihood, ct what BnirAif says in 
MUrioa de Phenieie, pp. 219-222 ; they possessed the legend from the very earliest times, and the scribe 
of Bie Anattasi Papgrut, No. 1, pi. xx. 7, 8, speaking of them in the time of Bamses U., refers to Byblos 

as a m^sfenbuse^, whose tntelfuy goddess be Refers to nama at another time, being no donbtactnated 
by &e mme motive of religions diseretian wMch d^erred Sterodotus ficom uttering the name of Osiris 
(Cbabai^ £e Vogage Am ^.56^1; ef. 'ffr.lSIax Huu-bb, Jrien und Europii, pp. 188-191). 

• Bbsan, de Phenieie, pp. 2K-281.' This is the Nahr-lhrahim (cf. supra, p. 9). 

< Aphaka means “taring” in Syriac (Bkkak, Mimon de PhAdeie, p. 299). The site of the 
tonple tmd to^ fd Aphaka, where a temple of Aphrodite and Adonis stOl stood in the time of the 
Jnlkh, hadj.k«|g teen Sdfflttiflrf (Boaom^, BM. Sedei^ L ih 5; Zosures, L i., IviiL; 
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VALLEY OP THE ADONIS, SEEN FROM 
THE BDINS OP APHAKA.' 


into a sort of circular basin, 
where it gathers to itself the 

waters of the neighbouring springs, then it dashes onwards under the single arch 
of a Eoman bridge, and descends in a series of waterfalls to the level of the valley 
below. The temple rises opposite the source of the stream on an artificial 
mound, a meteorite fallen from heaven having attracted the attention of the 
feithful to the spot. The mountain falls abruptly away, its summit presenting a 
red and bare appearance, owing to the alternate action of summer sun and winter 
frost. As the slopes approach the valley they become clothed with a garb of 
wild vegetation, which bursts forth from every fissure, and finds a foothold on 
every projecting rock : the base of the mountain is hidden in a tangled mass 
of glowing green, which the moist yet sunny Spring calls forth in abundance 
whenever the slopes are not too steep to retain a shallow layer of nourishing 
mould. It would be hard to find, even among the most picturesque spots of 
Europe, a landscape in which wildness and beauty are more happily combined, 
or where the mildness of the air and sparkling coolness of the streams offer a 
more perfect setting for the ceremonies attending the worship of Astarte.^ In 

Eusebihs, lAfe of Constantine, iii. 55) either with Fakra (Manneet, Syrien, p. 321), or with El- 
Yamoni (Sepp, Jerasalem und das Seilige Land, voL iL p. 335). Seetzen was the first to place it at 
El-Afka and his proposed identification has been amplj eonfimted by the researches of Benan 
(^Mission de Fh^icie, pp. 239, 300, 305—309). 

* Drawn hy Bonder, fiom a photograph ; cf. Lobtbt, La Syrie d^aujoard’hui, p. 649. 

’ A full description of the site and ruins is given by Benan, Mission de Phynieie, pp. 295-301. 
The temple had been rebuilt during the Boman period, as were nearly all the temples of this region. 
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the basin of the river and of the torrents by which it is fed, there 
appears a succession of charming and romantic" scenes — gaping chasms 
with precipitous ochre-coloured walls; narrow fields laid out in terraces on 
the slopes, or stretching in emerald strips along the ruddy river-banks; 
orchards thick with almond and walnut trees; sacred grottoes, into which 
the priestesses, seated at the corner of the roads, endeavour to draw the 
pilgrims as they proceed on their way to make their prayers to the goddess ; ^ 
sanctuaries and mausolea of Adonis at Yannkh, on the table-land of Mashnaka, 
and on the heights of Ghineh.^ According to the common belief, the actual 
tomb of Adonis was to be found at Byblos itself,® where the people were 
accustomed to assemble twice a year to keep his festivals, which lasted for 
several days together.^ At the summer solstice, the season when the wild 
boar had ripped open the divine hunter, and the summer had already done 
damage to the spring, the priests were accustomed to prepare a painted 
wooden image of a corpse made ready for burial,® which they hid in what 
were called the gardens of Adonis — terra-cotta pots filled with earth in which 
wheat and barley, lettuce and fennel, were sown. These were set out at the 
door of each house, or in the courts of the temple, where the sprouting plants 
had to endure the scorching effect of the sun, and soon withered away.® For 
several days troops of women and young girls, with their heads dishevelled or 
shorn, their garments in rags, their faces torn with their nails, their breasts 
and arms scarified with knives, went about over hill and dale in search of their 
idol, giving utterance to cries of despair, and to endless appeals : Ah, Lord 1 
Ah, Lord ! what is become of thy beauty.” Once having found the image, they 

upon the site of a more ancient structure; this was probably the edifice which the author of JDe Bed 
Syrd considered to be the temple of Venus, built by Kinyras within a day’s journey of Byblos in the 
Lebanon. 

’ Renan points out at Byblos the existence of one of these caverns which gave shelter to the 
kedeAoth {Minion de Phenieie, pp. 204, 653). Many of the caves met with in the valley of the Nahr- 
Ibrahim have doubtless served for the same purpose, althongh their walls contain no marks of the cult. 

* Bewaw, Mission de Phenieie, pp. 284-295, 301, 302. 

’ De Bed Syria, § 6, 7 : Melito placed it, however, near Aphaka (cf. Benaw, MAitmis Ep. Sardium 
Apolog. ad M. Aurel Imp. Fragm., in the Spieilegium Sohsmense, voL ii. p. 43), and, indeed, there 
must have been as many different traditions on the subject as there were celebrated sanctuaries. 

* For the date and the ceremonies pecnliar to this festival, see the testimonies of ancient authors 
put together by Movebs, Die Phonizier, p. 205, et seq. The analogy which they exhibit with the 
festivals of Osiris in the month of Khoiak (Lobtet, Les Fites cfOstns au mois de SJioiak, in the 
ReeaeR, vol. iii. pp. 43-57 ; vol. iv. pp. 21-33), and especially the rite of the Gardens, lead me to 
believe that they were practically the same at the time of the Egyptian conquest and that of the Csesars. 

‘ PliCTABCH, Nieias, § 8: etSaiAa veicpoir inmiuCofiisms Sfiota; cf. Ammianhs MabcellinuS, xix. 1, 

§ 10 : “ leetuli . . . figmenta vehentes hominum mortuorum ita curate pdUincta ut et imagines essent 
corporibus jam sepvUis” where the context shows that the object in view was to imitate the cere- 
monial used at the burying of Adonis. 

* Hesychios, S.V. ’ASdytSos laixot. In Greece there arose in later times a proverb, axofnrirfpos 
'ASiivdtos Kifvay, “ more barren than the gardens of Adonis ” (Scidas, s.». ’A5(i»iSos leiivoi). 

' Am. MABCEixisns, xix. 1, § 10, is an authority fur the seven days’ seareh. For the Nenic, see 
the d^niption, ’ASayt/taoiSds, which Pollux {Onomcutieon, bk. iv. § 1) gives of them, and aik> the 
passage in which Jeremiab (xxiL 18, cf. xxxivv 6) threatmis King' Jdioiakim that he wUl not re^ve 
after Ida death the usual honours : oC Movebs, PhSnizier, pp. 244-253. 
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brought it to the feet of the goddess, washed it while displaying its wound, 
anointed it with sweet-smelling unguents, wrapped it in a linen and woollen 
shroud, placed it on a catafalque, and, after expressing around the bier their 
feelings of desolation, acwrding to the rites observed at funerals, placed it 
solemnly in the tomb.^ The close and dreary summer passes away. With 
the first days of September the autumnal rains begin to fall upon the hills, 
and washing away the ochreous earth lying upon the slopes, descend in muddy 
torrents into the hollows of the valleys. The Adonis river begins to swell 
with the ruddy waters, which, on reaching the sea, do not readily blend with 
it. The wind from the offing drives the river water back upon the coast, and 
forces it to cling for a long time to the shore, where it forms a kind of crimson 
fringe.® This was the blood of the hero, and the sight of this precious stream 
stirred up anew the devotion of the people, who donned once more their weeds 
of mourning until the priests were able to announce to them that, by virtue 
of their supplications, Adonis was brought back from the shades into new life.® 
Shouts of joy immediately broke forth, and the people who had lately sym* 
pathized with the mourning goddess in her tears and cries of sorrow, now 
joined with her in expressions of mad and amorous delight. Wives and virgins 
— all the women who had refused during the week of mourning to make a 
sacrifice of their hair — were obliged to atone for this fault by putting themselves 
at the disposal of the strangers whom the festival had brought together, the 
reward of their service becoming the property of the sacred treasury.* 

Berytus shared with Byblos the glory of having had El for its founder.® 
The road which connects these two cities makes a lengthy detour in its course 
along the coast, having to cross numberless ravines and rocky summits : before 
reaching Palai-Byblos, it passes over a headland by a series of steps cut into the 
rock, forming a kind of “ ladder ” similar to that which is encountered lower 
down, between Acre and the plains of Tyre.® The river Lykos runs like a kind 

* Theomtns has described in his fifBi IdjU (3^8 Syracusani, v. 78, et seq.) the laying out and 
btttiai of Adonis as it was practised at Alexandria in Egypt in the lU”* century before our era. 

* He Dea Syra, § 8., The same phenomenon ocouis in spring. Uaundrell (Voyctge, pp. 57, 58) 
saw it on March 17, and Kenan (Miition de Fhenieie, p. 283) in the first days of February. 

* De Bed Syra, § 6; e£ Motbbs, Die FhSniaer, pp. 204, 205. 

* DeDed Syrd, § 6; ct for a aitnilar rite at Babylon, Dawn of Cimlization, pp. €39, 640. A 
mmite ns^ was found in later tim^ in the countries colonised by or subjected to the inSnannc of 
the PboBnieians, espdfcially in Cyprus (Ekgbl, Kyproe, voL L p. 142, et seq.). 

* Stepbeh or BYZANTiirat, s.v. BypuT6$, The name Berytus was found by Hincks in the Egyptian 
tote (An Aifemyt to aicertain the Nmnher, etc., of the Hieroglyphic Alphabet, p. 47) under the form 
Bimtu, B^rutu; it occurs fcequently in the Tel el-Amarna tablets (Be2oijd-Bdb6e, The TMel- 
Axearna Teddets in the Dritieh Mnseum, p. xlri.), 

* is the of Strabo (XIV. iL, § 19, p. 755), which Kenan (Afitefon de Fhenieie, pp. 333, 

plac^ ^ on the flank of tl^e mountain forms the northern side of the Iwiy of Junz, and 

iriiieh takes the form of a staircase in a gorge of the rocks ; ” he is inclined to place Falai-Byblos at 
thomodem vflla^ of Sarbah (Id., tWi, pp. 332, 33S> The name Palai-Byblos wmtains probably 
» PhoM^M sort tdii* Gredra wtogly identified witt mriisdr (Movkb^ Ha* FhBnizieebe 
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of natural fosse along the base of this steep headland. It forms at the present 
time a torrent, fed by the melting snows of Mount Sannin, and is entirely 
unnavigable. It was better circumstanced formerly in this respect, and even in 
the early years of the Boman conquest, sailors from Arvad (Arados) were accus- 
tomed to sail up it as far as one of the passes of the lower Lebanon, leading into 
Coele-Syria.^ Berytus was installed at the base of a great headland which stands 
out boldly into the sea, and forms the most striking promontory to be met 
with in these regions from Carmel to the vicinity of Arvad. The port is 
nothing but an open creek with a petty roadstead, but it has the advantage 
of a good supply of fresh water, which pours down from the numerous springs 
to which it is indebted for its name.^ According to ancient legends, it 
was given by El to one of his offspring called Poseidon® by the Greeks. 
Adonis desired to take possession of it, but was frustrated in the attempt, 
and the maritime Baal secured the permanence of his rule by marrying one 
of his sisters — the Baalat-Beyrut who is represented as a nymph on Graeco- 
Boman coins.* The rule of the city extended as far as the banks of the 
Tamur, and an old legend narrates that its patron fought in ancient times 
with the deity of that river, hurling stones at him to prevent his becoming 
master of the land to the north. The bar formed of shingle and the 
dunes which contract the entrance were regarded as evidences of this con- 
flict.® Beyond the southern bank of the river, Sidon sits enthroned as 
“ the firstborn of Canaan.” In spite of this ambitions title it was at first 
nothing but a poor fishing village founded by Bel, the Agenor of the Greeks, 
on the southern slope of a spit of land which juts out obliquely towards the 

Alterthum, vol. i. p. 106, note 101 ; Behan, Mission de Phenieie, p. 577 ; Pietschsiann, Geschuhte 
der Phdnisier, p. 48). 

’ Stbabo, XVI. ii., § 6, p. 755. Benan (Mission, etc., p. 342 ; of. Pietschmann, Ges. der Phonizier, 
p. 60) does not accept the testimony of Strabo, while other historians regard it as correct (Kenbick, 
Phoenicia, pp. 12, 13), and modem geologists have pointed out on the banks of this small river traces 
of the waters having once attained a higher level than at present. The Due de Lnynes has shown 
that the present name, Nahr el-Kelb, probably preserves the chief element — Kelb — of the ancient 
name which the Greeks rendered AvKhs, “wolf” (Voyage d^explor. autour de la met Morte, voL i. p. 9, 
n. 1); cf. p. 9, note 5, of the present work. 

* The name Beymt has been often derived from a Phenician word signifying cypress, and which 

may have been applied to the pine tree (Benan, Mission, etc., pp. 352, 353). The Phcenicians them- 
selves derived it from Blr, “ wells ; ” of. Stefben op Btzanthtii, s.r. Bi]pvr<(r, 8j4 to tHuSpoy 

fiijp yap rh ^peap itofi avrois, 

* Philo BvBLnis, Fragm. 2, § 25, in Mullee-Didot, Fragm. Hist Grace., voL iii. p. 569. 

‘ The poet Nonnns (Dimysiaea, U. xli.-xliu.) has preserved a highly embellished acconnt of this 
rivalry, where Adonis is called Dionysos ; for the coins of Berytus, on which the nymph appears, 
cf. Babelon, Les Parses Acheiti^ides, pi. xxv.. No. 23, and pp. 180, 186. 

‘ The original name appears to have been Tamnr, Tamyr, from a word signifying “ palm ” in the 
Phoenician language (Schbodeb, Die PhBnitische Spradie, p. 135) ; it has been rendered in Greek 
sometimes by Acgioipas (Poltbiijs, V. btviiL 9), sometimes by TapApas (Stbabo, XVL ii., § 22, p. 176). 
The myth of the conflict between Poseidon and the god of the river, a Baal-Demarons (Philo 
B vBLins, Fragm. 2, § 22, in Mulleb-Didot, Fragm. Hist. Grace., vol. iii. p. 558), has been explained by 
Benan (Mimon de Ph^ieie, p. 516), who accepts the identification of the river-deity with i^ial- 
Thamar, already mentioned by Movers (Die PhBnixier, pp. 661, 662). 
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south-west.^ It grew from year to year, spreading out over the plain, and 
became at length one of the most prosperous of the chief cities of the country 
—a “ mother ” in Phoenicia.^ The port, once so celebrated, is shut in by three 
chains of half-sunken reefs, which, running out from the northern end of the 
peninsula, continue parallel to the coast for some hundreds of yards : narrow 
passages in these reefe afford access to the harbour ; one small island, which 
is always above water, occupies the centre of this natural dyke of rocks, and 
furnishes a site for a maritime quarter opposite to the contineutal city.^ The 
necropolis on the mainland extends to the east and north, and consists of an 
irregular series of excavations made in a low line of limestone cliffs which must 
have been lashed by the waves of the Mediterranean long prior to the beginning 
of history. These tombs are crowded closely together, ramifying into an in- 
extricable maze, and are separated from each other by such thin walls that one 
expects every moment to see them give way, and bury the visitors in the 
ruin. Many date back to a very early period, while all of them have been 
re-worked and re-appropriated over and over again. The latest occupiers 
were contemporaries of the Macedonian kings or the Roman Caesars. Space 
was limited and costly in this region of the dead : the Sidonians made the 
best use they could of the tombs, burying in them again and again, as 
the Egyptians were accustomed to do in their cemeteries at Thebes and 
Memphis.^ The surrounding plain is watered by the “ pleasant BostrSnos,” and 
is covered with gardens which are reckoned to be the most beautiful in all 
Syria — at least after those of Damascus: their praises were sung even in 
ancient days, and they had then earned for the city the epithet of “ the flowery 
Sidon.” ® Here, also, an Astarte ruled over the destinies of the people, but a 
chaste and immaculate Astarte, a self-restrained and warlike virgin, sometimes 
identified with the moon, sometimes with the pale and frigid morning 

* Sidon is called “ the firstborn of Canaan ” in Gen. x. 15 : the name means a fishing-place, as 
the classical authors already knew— “ nam piscem Phcenices sidon appellant ” (Jvstdi, rriii. 3, 2 ; 
of. IsnwBB OF SEV1LI.E, Origities, xt. 1, 28, where the passage from Justin is reproduced almost 
verbally). Its name was recognised in the Anastaii Papyrus, No. 1, pi. xx. 1. 8, under the form 
Zidnna, by TTinnlra (^An Attempt to ascertain the Number, etc^ of the Hieroglyphic Alphabet, p. 45). It 
appears fr^nently in the Tel el-Amama tablets (Bejoud-Budge, The Tell el-Amama Tablets in the 
British Museum, p. xlvii.). 

’ In the coins of classic times it is called “ Sidon, the mother — Om—ot Kambe, Hippo, Citium, 
and Tyre” (Babblon, Les Perses Achgmenides, pp. 236, 237). 

> Bbnah, Mission de Ph^nicie, pp. 362, 363 ; Guerw, GaliUe, vol. ii. pp. 488-506. The only 
description of the port which we possess is that in the romance of Clitophon and Leucippus by 
Achilles Tatius ; Pietsehmann {Gesch. der Phdnizier, pp. 54r-58) has commented on it at length, and 
has endeavoured to reproduce on a modem map its different parts. 

* Excavations were made at these cemeteries some thirty years ago, and the results described by 
Bekan (Mission de Ph^nieie, p. 400, et seq.). 

® DlONVSiOs, Periegesis, 912, 913 : xei StSZr’ avBfiUeaaay, VtcuopivTtr Boarprivoio 

(Mulleb-Didot, Geog. Graeei Minores, vol. ii. p. 160). The Bostrfnos, which is perhaps to be recog- 
nised under the form Borinos in the Periplns of Scylax (Mulleb-Didot, ibid., voL i. p. oxxxviii.), is 
the modem Nahr el-Awaly. 
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star.^ In addition to this goddess, the inhabitants worshipped a Baal-Sidon, and 
other divinities of milder character — an Astarte Shem-Baal, wife of the supreme 
Baal, and Eshmnn, a god of medicine — each of whom had his own particular 
temple either in the town itself or in some neighbouring village in the mountain.® 
Baal delighted in travel, and was accustomed to Iw drawn in a chariot through the 
valleys of Phoenicia in order to receive the prayers and offerings of his devotees.® 
The immodest Astarte, excluded, it would seem, from the official religion, had her 
claims acknowledged in the cult offered to her by the people, but she became 
the subject of no poetic or dolorous legend like her namesake at Byblos, and 
there was no attempt to disguise her innately coarse character by throwing 
over it a garh of sentiment. She possessed in the suburbs her chapels and 
grottoes, hollowed out in the hillsides, where she was served by the usual 
crowd of Ephebas and sacred courtesans.* Some half-dozen towns or fortified 
villages, such as Bitriti,® the Lesser Sidon, and Sarepta, were scattered along 
the shore, or on the lowest slopes of the Lebanon. Sidonian territory reached 
its limit at the Cape of Sarepta, where the high-lands again meet the sea 
at the boundary of one of those basins into which Phcenicia is divided. Passing 
beyond this cape, we come first upon a Tyrian outpost, the Town of Birds ; ® 
then upon the village of Nazana ’’ with its river of the same name ; beyond 
this upon a plain hemmed in by low hills, cultivated to their summits ; then 

‘ Astarte ia represented in the Bible as the goddess of the Sidonians (1 Kings xi. 5, 33; 2 Kings 
xxiii. 13), and she is in fact the object of the invocations addressed to the mistress Deity in the 
Sidonian inscriptions (Corpas Inseript. SemiUcaram, voL L pp. 21, 22), the patroness of the town 
(JoHAHNEB Ltdds, Db MensSms, iv. 44; Achiij,i!S Tatics, Leudppe et Clitophon, bk. L § 1). Kings 
and queens were her priests and priestesses respectively (Cojy. Ins. Sem., vol. i pp. 13, 20 ; E. Benan, 
Le Sareophage de Tabnit roi de Sidon, pp. 2, 3). For the character of this Sidonian goddess, see 
with the necessary reserves, Movbbs, Die FhSnizier, pp. 601-607. 

* These deities and their temples are mentioned in the inscription of Eshmnnazar, 11. 16-18, in 
the Corp. Ins. Sent., voL L pp. 13, 20. As to AstartO Shem-Baal, see M. be Vogue, Mil d’Areh. 
OrietUdle, pp. 54-56, who translates it “ AstartO Name of BaaL” 

• He is represented in the tail-piece at the foot of the table of contents of this chapter, p. 110 of 
the present work (cf. Babelon, Les Perses Aeh^in., pi. xxxii.. Nos. 10 and 15). 

* Benan has described the grottoes consecrated to the popular Astartg near El-ZeitAn and 
Magdnsh^ in the neighbourhood of Sidon {Mission de Ph^ide, pp. 517, 518). 

‘ Bitriti ia not mentioned except in the Assyrian texts, and has been identified by Delitzsch {Wo 
lag das Parodies t p. 284) with the modem region Ain ez-Zeitfin to the south-east of Sidon (Benah, 
Misdon de PhAtieie, pp. 516, 517). It is very probably the Elaia of Philo of Byblos {Fragm. 17, in 
MuiiBK-DrooT, Fragm. Hist. Grsee., vol. iiu p. 575), the Elais of Dionysios Feriegetes (Mullbb-Didot 
Geog. Grsed Min., vol. ii. p. 60), which Benan {Mission, oto., pp. 525, 526) is inclined to identify with 
Heldua, Khan-Khaldi, by substituting Eldis as a correction (Maspeeo, De Qaelqaes Localitis vouines 
de Sidon, in the Mecueil de Travaux, voL xvii. pp. 101, 102). As for Little Sidon, known to-day as 
Khurbet-Sidon, see Maspebo, op. cit., vol. xvii. pp. 101, 102. Sarepta was recognised in the Egyptian 
' texts for the first time by BhKCSS, An Attempt to ascertain, etc., of the Hieroglyphs, p. 45. 

• The Phoenician name of Ornithonpolis is unknown to us: the town is often mentioned by the 
geographers of classic times, Scylax (Molleb-Didot, Geog. Grsed Min., vol. i. p. 78), Strabo (XVI. ii 
§ 24, p. 757), Pliny {H. Nat., v. 17), but with certain dififetences, some placing it to the north and 
others to the south of Sarepta. It was near to the site of Adlnn, the Adnonum of the Latin 
itineraries, if it was not actually the same place. 

> Nazana was both the nmne of the place and the river, as Kasimlyeh and Khan Kasimiyeh, near 
the same locality, are to-day. It is known only from the Anastasi Papyrus, No. 1, pi. 20, 11. 8-21, 1. 1 ; 
cf. p. 5, note 6, of Bie present work. 
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on tombs and gardens in the suburbs of Autu ; ^ and, further still, to a fleet of 
boats moored at a short distance from the shore, where a group of reefs and 
islands furnishes at one and the same time a site for the houses and temples 
of Tyre, and a protection from its foes. 

It 'm& already an ancient town at the beginning of the Egyptian conquest.® 
As in other places of ancient date, the inhabitants rejoiced in stories of the 
origin of things in which the city figured as the most venerable in the world.® 
After the period of the creating gods, there followed imme- 
diately, according to the current legends, two or three gene- 
rations of minor deities — heroes of light and flame — who had 
learned how to subdue fire and turn it to their needs ; then 
a race of giants, associated with the giant peaks of Kasios, 

Lebanon, Hermon, and Brathy ; ^ after which were born two 

, , j , AMBROSIAN ROCKS 

male children — twins : Samemrum, the lord of the supernal anb omvE tree.* 
heaven, and ITsoos, the hunter.® Human beings at this time lived a savage life, 
wandering through the woods, and given up to shameful vices. Samemrum took 
up his abode among them in that region which became in later times the 
Tyrian coast, and showed them how to build huts, papyrus, or other reeds ; ITsoos 
in the mean time pursued the avocation of a hunter of wild beasts, living 
upon their flesh and clothing himself with their skins. A conflict at length 
broke out between the two brothers, the inevitable result of rivalry between 
the eyer-wandering hunter and the husbandman attached to the soil. IJsSos 

*■ Atitn was identified by Bingsoh (jGeogr. InsA., voL ii p. 43) with Avatha, which is probably 
EI-Aww&tin, on the hill lacing Tyre (Benan, Misgion, etc., pp. 589-591 ; cf. Maspebo, Notet sar 
dijfirenti fxnhls de Grammaire, in the fite. d’ArA. Egyjptiemm et Aetyrienne, voL ii. p. 293). Max 
Mfiller, who reads the word as Anthn, Ozo, prefers the Um or Ushu of the Assyrian texts (^Asien 
usd Earopa, p. 194), which we shall have occasion to consider lower down. 

’ In the Tel el-Amama tablets it appears under the form Zorn, Znrri (BEZOLD-BtTDQE, The Tell 
el-Amama TMeU in BritiA Museum, p. IvL, n. 2), and in the Egyptian texts with the transliteration 
Zania, Zanm {Anaetari Papyrus, Ko. 1, pi. 21, 1. 1 ; cf. EUnokb, An Attempt, etc., p. 15). Dionysios 
Periegetes calls it ayvylri (v. 911, in Molleb-Didot, Geoy. Chrseoi Min., voL ii. p. 160), and Strabo 
(XVI. iL, § 22, p. 756) hpxatorani Tipos. 

- • Philo Byblios, Fragm. 2, § 7, 8, in Holleb-Didot, Fragm. Hist. Orsee., vol. uL p. 506, where 
all the Tyrian views as to the origin of the city are given. 

* The identification of the peak of Brathy is nncertain. The name has been associated with 
l^bcw (Benan, MSn. sur Vorigine, etc., de V Histoire phdmcienne qui ports le nom de Sanehoniathon, 
pp. 26^ 276, accepts the correction proposed by Nolte of BpaSi into ^e$paSv) : since it exactly recalls 
the name of the cypress (Movers, Die PhSnizier, p. 576) and of Berytns, it wonld be more prudent, 
perhaps, to look for the name in that of one of the peaks of the Lebanon near the latter town. 

® ^me edfiions of Philo read Pbnipov/ios for the name of the first brother, which has led to a com- 
parison of the name with that of Lake Hnleh (Movers, Die PhSnizier, pp. 395, 667). The tme reading 
is Sapmppoopos 6 Kol "T^ovpdrtos, which agrees, according to some, with the shortened form of Balsamem- 
rmn, “the high lord of heaven” (Schroder, Die PhSn. 8praAe,pp. 131, 132); according toothers, more 
^Ixkbly with Shame-memm, “ the high Uranns ” (Baddksih, Stud, zur Sem. Beligionsg., vol. ii. p. 166, 
n. Pb. Lbhobmast, Les Orig. de VHist., voL i. p. 539). The name and the'legend of Us6<w, the 
' hmter, have been commonly associated with the history of Esan (Movers, Die PhSnizier, pp. 396, 397 ; 
Behan, Mitmotre, etc., de FHist. Phenieienne, pp. 262-266); Pr. Lenormant(ie*Or^'ne*, etc., vol. i. p. 539) 
h<t» Referred to identify him with the god B!sn of the Egyptians ; cf. Dawn of Civiltzation, pp. 84, 85. 

* Bravrn by Pandiei^ndin, from the original in thi^ Cabinet dee ^daittes; c£ Babelon, Les 
Perst* AAOndHidet, pL xxxvii., Mb. 16, 
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succeeded in holding his own till the day when fire and wind took the 
part of his enemy against him.^ The trees, shaken and made to rub against 
each other by the tempest, broke into fiame from the friction, and the forest 
was set on fire. Usoos, seizing a leafy branch, despoiled it of its foliage, and 
placing it in the water let it drift out to sea, bearing him, the first of his race, 
with it. Landing on one of the islands, he set up two menhirs, dedicating them 
to fire and wind that he might thenceforward gain their favour. He poured 
out at their base the blood of animals he had slaughtered, and after his 
death, his companions continued to perform the rites which he had inaugurated. 
The town which he had begun to build on the sea-girt isle was called 
Tyre, the “ Eock,” ^ and the two rough stones which he had set up remained 
for a long time as a sort of talisman, bringing good luck to 
its inhabitants. It was asserted of old that the island had 
not always been fixed, but that it rose and fell with the waves 
like a raft. Two peaks looked down upon it — the “ Ambro- 
sian Eocks ” — between which grew the olive tree of Astarte, 
sheltered by a curtain of fiame from external danger. An 
, eagle perched thereon watched over a viper coiled round 

THE GOD OP TYBE.* o m. x 

the trunk : the whole island would cease to float as soon 
as a mortal should succeed in sacrificing the bird in honour of the gods. 
Usoos, the Herakles, destroyer of monsters, taught the people of the coast 
how to build boats, and how to manage them: he then made for the 
island .and disembarked : the bird offered himself spontaneously to his knife, 
and as soon as its blood had moistened the earth. Tyre rooted itself fixedly 
opposite the mainland.* Coins of the Eoman period represent the chief 
elements in this legend ; sometimes the eagle and olive tree, sometimes the 
olive tree and the stelae, and sometimes the two stel® only.® From this time 
forward the gods never ceased to reside on the holy island ; Astarte herself was 
bom there,® and one of the temples there showed to the admiration of the 
faithful a fallen star — an aerolite which she had brought back from one of her 
joumies.'^ Baal was called the Melkarth,® king of the city, and the Greeks 

* The text simply states the material facts, the tempest and the fire : the general movement of the 
narrative seems to prove that the intervention of these elements is an episode in the qnairel between 
the two brothers — that in which Usoos is forced to fly from the region civilized by Samemrum. 

® This is the etymology given by the learned of classic times: werpa, ^ Tvp(ai> toAis (St. 

Jebome, Lexicon Nominum Mebraieorum, s.v.y. The Greeks adopted the hard form of the name 
Tvpos, while the form Sara, Sarra, more like the original, was known in the Old Latin. 

’ Drawn by Faucher-Gudin, from the original in the Cabinet det medailles; cf. Babelox Les 
Per$e» Aeh^n^ideg, pi. xxxv.. Nos. 9-19. 

* Nomnis, Dimyliaea, 1. xl., where the legend is related at length. 

‘ See coins in BABELON.ies Pews XcA«'me»j<ies, pi. xxvii. 5,9-11, 16,23-27,29; xxviii.1,24 25 27. 

« CiCEBO, De Naturd Deorum, iii. 23, 59. 

r Philo Byblic^ Fragm. 2, § 24, in Mulleb-Didot, Fragm. Bui. Qrsee., voL iii. p. 569. 

* 'SLeldKapeos, & Kol ‘HpourA^s (Philo Btbluis, Fragm. 2, § 22, in Mulleb-Didot, Fragm, Hitt, 
Graer., voL iiL p. 568) ; on Melkarth, cf. Movebs, Die PhSnizkr, pp. 48, 400, et seq. 
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afterwards identified him with their Herakles. His worship was of a 
severe and exacting character: a fire burned perpetually in his sanctuary; 
his priests, like those of the Egyptians, 
had their heads shaved ; they wore gar- 
ments of spotless white linen, held pork in 
abomination, and refused permission to 
married women to approach the altars.^ 

Festivals, similar to those of Adonis at 
Byblos, were held in his honour twice a 
year: in the summer, when the sun burnt 
up the earth with his glowing heat, he 
offered himself as an expiatory victim to 
the solar orb, giving himself to the fiames 
in order to obtain some mitigation of the 
severity of the sky ; ^ once the winter had 
brought with it a refreshing coolness, he 
came back to life again, and his return was 
celebrated with great joy.® His temple stood 
in a prominent place on the largest of the 
islands furthest away from the mainland.^ It served to remind the people of the 
remoteness of their origin, for the priests relegated its foundation almost to the 
period of the arrival of the Phoenicians on the shores of the Mediterranean.® The 
town had no supply of fresh water, and there was no submarine spring like that of 
Arvad to provide a resource in time of necessity ; the inhabitants had, therefore, 
to resort to springs which were fortunately to be found everywhere on the hill- 
sides of the mainland. The waters of the weU of Has el- Ain had been led down to 
the shore and dammed up there, so that boats could procure a ready supply from 
this source in time of peace : in time of war the inhabitants of Tyre had to trust 
to the cisterns in which they had collected the rains that fell at certain seasons.® 
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* The worship of Melkarth at Gades (Cadiz) and the fouctions of his priests are described by Silins 
Italicns (iii. 21-31) : as Gades was a Tyrian colony, it has been natnrally assnmed thatthemain featnres 
of the religion of Tyre were reproduced there, and Silins’s account of the Melkarth of Gades thus applies 
to his namesake of the mother city (Motebs, Die PhSa., p. 401, et seq. ; Kenkick, Phoen., pp. 322, 323). 

* The festival commemorating his death by fire was celebrated at Tyre, where his tomb was shown 
(Clement of Bomb, ReeogniHones, x. 24), and in the greater number of the Tyrian colonies (Movers, 
Die.PhSnizier, pp. 153-155, 394, 395; Pietschmann, Geseh. der PhSmzier, p. 234, m 3). 

* The f^tival of the “ Awakening of Melkarth,” to5 'HpaieAcovs f/epa-ts, is mentioned by Menander, 
Frag. 1, in Mullee-Didot, Frag. Hist. Grsec., vol. iv. p. 446, where the editor gives a different text, rb 
/isy rod 'HfxucAcovs ■s-parov cVai^<rara iy nopirtip fo^yl, taken from JosEPHUS, Contra Ayionem, i. 18 ; 
the mention of the “ Awakening ” is found in a more complete and more correct form furnished by the 
%me Jos^hns elsewhere (Ant. Pad., viii 5, 3). Cf., upon this subject. Movers, Die Phon., pp. 385-387). 

* On the site ascribed to this insular temple of Melkarth, see the long discussion of the subject 
by Benan, Mission de Phfuieie, pp. 554-559. 

* Fop an account of this immigration of the Phoenicians, see pp. 61, 62 of the present work. 

* Abis h ar rl (Abimilki), King of Tyre; confesses to the Pharaoh Amenothes III. that in case of a 
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The strait separating the island from the mainland was some six or seven 

hundred yards in breadth,^ less than that of the Nile at several points of its 

course through Middle Egypt, but it was as effective as a broader channel to 

stop the movement of an army : a fleet alone would have a chance of taking 

the city by surprise, or of capturing it after a lengthened siege. Like the 

coast region opposite Arvad, the shore which faced Tyre, lying between the 

month of the Litany and Kas el- Ain, was an actual suburb of the city itself — with 

its gardens, its cultivated fields, its cemeteries, its villas, and its fortifications. 

Here the inhabitants of the island were accustomed to bury their dead, and 

hither they repaired for refreshment during the heat of the summer. To the 

north the little town of Mahalliba,on the southern bank of the Litany, and almost 

bidden from view by a turn in the hills, commanded the approaches to the Bekaa, 

and the high-road to Cosle-Syria.^ To the south, at Eas el- Ain, Old Tyre 

(Palsetyrus) looked down upon the route leading into Galilee by way of the 

mountains.^ Eastwards Autu commanded the landing-places on the shore, and 

served to protect the reservoirs ; it lay under the shadow of a rock, on which was 

built, facing the insular temple of Melkarth, protector of mariners, a sanctuary 

of almost equal antiquity dedicated to his namesake of the mainland.* The 

latter divinity was probably the representative of the legendary Samemrum, who 

siege his town would neither have water nor wood (BEZOLD-BenoB, The Tell el-Amama Tablets, No. 
30, p. 65, U. 37-44 ; No. 28, p. 61, 11. 74-76 ; No. 31, pp. 66, 67, 11; 18-20, 49-54 ; No. 29, pp. 6^ 63, 
IL 63-66). Mention of vessels bringing water is made in the Anastasi Papyrus, No. 1, pi. xxi L 2 ; c£ 
Chabas, Voyage cHan Egyptien, pp. 168, 169. Aqnedncts and conduits of water are spoken of by- 
Menander 08 existing in the time of Shalmaneser (Josephus, Ant. Jud., IX. xiv. 2) ; all modem 
historians agree in attributing their construction to a very remote antiquity (Movebs, Das PhSnizische 
Alterthura, vol. i. pp. 231-240 ; Kznkick, Pheenieia, p. 384 ; Rsav an. Mission de Ph^nicie, pp. 593, 594 ; 
Pibtsohmahw, Gesckiehte der PhBnizier, p. 70). 

‘ According to the writers who were contemporary with Alexcmder, the strait was 4 stadia wide 
(nearly } mile), or 500 paces (about § mile), at the period when the Macedonians undertook the siege 
of the town (Diodorus Siculus, xvii 40 ; Quintus Cubticb, IV. ii. 7) ; the author followed by Pliny 
says (HI Nat, v. 17) 700 paces, possibly over | mile wide. From the observations of Poulain de Bossay 
{Becherehes sur Tyr et PaJAtyr, p. 7, et seq.), Benan thinks the space between the island and the 
maihland might be nearly a mile in width, but we should perhaps do well to reduce this higher figure 
and adopt one agreeing better -with the statements of Diodorus and Quintus Curtius iMission de 

PhAnicie, pp- 527, 528> - _ 

* Maballiba is the present Khurbet-Mahallib (Clebmont-Ganneau, Epigraphie et AntiquitAs 
sAmitiqaes en 1891, in the Journal Asiatique, vol. xix., 1892, p. 118 ; and Maspbbo, De Quelques LocalitAs 
xoisines de Sidon, in the Becuetl de Travaux, voh xviL p. 101). 

• Pahetyrns has often been considered as a Tyre on the mainland of greater antiquity than 
the town of the same name on the island (Movebs, Das PhSnizische AUerthum, voL i pp. 171-177 ; 
Eenbick, Phoenicia, pp. 342-346) ; it is now generally admitted that it was merely an outpost (Ebnan, 
Mission de PhAnieie, pp. 576, 577; PnrrscBMANN, Geschichte der PhBnizier, pp. 68-70), which is 
oonjecturally placed by most scholars in the neighbourhood of Kas el- Ain. 

♦ For Aut^ cf. p. 183 of the present work. If the name has been preserved, as I believe it to be, 
in that (rf Bl-AwwMin, the town must be that whose rains we find at the foot of Tell-Mashfik, and 
which are often mistaken for those of Patotyrns (Kenan, Mission de PhAnieie, pp. 578, 579> The temple 
on the summit of the Tell was probably that of Heracles Astrochiton mentioned by Nonnus 
(Diomysiaea, xL 396), as was conjectured by Bertou {Essais sar la Topographie de Tyr, p. 68), but not 
accepted by Movers (Das PhSnizische Alterthum, voL i. p. 241, note 170)— a conjeotur^ however, which 
hasappeared possible, and evenprolmble, to other scholars (Kenan, Mission de PhAnieie, pp. 58^ 583) ; 
this is flio temple which the Tyrians represented to Alexander as being older than ^t of insnbr 
Tyre (Jusrnr, xi 10 ; Qunmrs Curtius, iv. 2). 



had built bis village oa the coast, while Usoos had founded his on the ocean. 
He was Ihe Baalsamim of starry tnnic, lord of heaven and king of the snn.^ 
As was customary, a popular Astarte was associated with these deities of high 
degree, and tradition asserted that Melkarth purchased her favour by tbe gift of 
the first robe of Tyrian purple which was ever dyed. Priestesses of the goddess 
had dwellings in all parts, of the plain, and in several places the caves are still 
pointed out where they entertained the.devotees of the goddess.^ Behind Autn 
the ground rises abruptly, and along ihe face of the escarpment, half hidden by 
trees and bruahwood,^are the remains of the most important of the T3rrian bury- 
ing-places, consisting of half-filled-up pits, isolated caves, and dark galleries, 
where whole families lie togetiier in their last sleep. In some spots the chalky 
noass has been literally honeycombed by the quarrying grav^igger, and regular 
lines of chambers follow one another in the direction of the strata, after the 
fashion of the rock-cut tombs of Upper Egypt. They presmit a bare and dismal 
appeanmce both within and without. The entrances are narrow and arched, 
the eeulings tow, the trails bare and colourless unrelieved by moulding, picture, 
or inscription.* At one place only, near the modem village of Hanaweh, a few 
gnmps of figures and coarsely cut stelse are to be found, indicating, it would 
seem, the burying-place of some chief of very early times. Th^ figure 

* Ihawtt by BowKer, {tan a photogiapb by Lortet; of. Za %rie d’aujounPkui, p. 139. 

* Komnis, Dvmttmusa, xl. 369, et seq.; e£ MovXBa, Die Fkihi&ier, pp. 182-lSl. 

* For the legend' relating to the lores of Melkarth and AstartS, of. Foulox, OnomatUeon, L 45; 

Nomms, Dbm^imea, xb 306; the saered eaves of Tashta, and their oharaetefiBtie representatiana, are 
:d»Kribed m detaA ^ Bxbah, JEnwisit ds pp. 647-653. 

* Bxiav,lltitw»dsPli^i^,pp>580-5f^^7-^^iBsMsiHittswifiqni^<ds(an6cdilieaetonlie. 
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run in parallel lines along the rocky sides of a wild ravine. They vary 
from 2 feet 6 inches to 3 feet in height, the bodies being represented by 
rectangnlar pilasters, sometimes merely rongh-hewn, at others grooved with 
cnrved lines to suggest the folds of the Asiatic garments ; the head is carved 
full face, though the eyes are given in profile, and the summary treatment 
of the modelling gives evidence of a certain skiU.^ Whether they are to be 
regarded as the product of a primitive Amorite art or of a school of Phoenician 
craftsmen, we are unable to determine. In the time of their prosperity the 
Tyrians certainly pushed their frontier as far as this region. The wind-swept 
but fertile country lying among the ramifications of the lowest spurs of 
the Lebanon bears to this day innumerable traces of their indefatigable 
industry — remains of dwellings, conduits and watercourses, cisterns, pits, 
millstones and vintage-troughs, are scattered over the fields, interspersed with 
oil and wine presses. The Phoenicians took naturally to agriculture, and 
carried it to such a high state of perfection as to make it an actual science, to 
which the neighbouring peoples of the Mediterranean were glad to accom- 
modate their modes of culture in later times.® Among no other people was 
the art of irrigation so successfully practised, and from such a narrow strip of 
territory as belonged to them no other cultivators could have gathered such 
abundant harvests of wheat and barley, and such supplies of grapes, olives, and 
other fruits. From Arvad to Tyre, and even beyond it, the littoral region and 
the central parts of the valleys presented a long ribbon of verdure of varying 
breadth, where fields of com were blended with gardens and orchards and shady 
woods. The whole region was independent and self-supporting, the inhabitants 
having no need to address themselves to their neighbours in the interior, 
or to send their children to seek their fortune in distant lands. To insure 
prosperity, nothing was needed but a slight exercise of labour and freedom 
from the devastating influence of war. 

The position of the country was such as to secure it from attack, and from 
the conflicts which laid waste the rest of Syria. Along almost the entire 
eastern border of the country the Lebanon was a great wall of defence running 
parallel to the coast, strengthened at each extremity by the additional pro- 
tection of the rivers Kahr el-Kebir and Litany. Its slopes were further defended 
by the forest, which, with its lofty trees and brushwood, added yet another 
barrier to that afforded by rocks and snow. Hunters’ or shepherds’ paths led 

» Lobtet.Xio Byrie d^aujourd’kui, pp. 138-140, in which the author expresses his belief that this is 
ft very ancient work of the Phoenicians. 

* Their taste for agriculture, and the comparative perfection of their modes of culture, are proved 
by the greatness of the remains still to be observed : “ The Phoenicians constructed a winepress, a 
trough, to last for ever ” (Besax, Musion de Phenicie, pp. 633-635 ; cf p. 321). Their colonists at 
Carthage carri^ with them the same clever methods, and the Eomans borrowed many excellent 
things in the way of agriculture from Carthaginian books, especially from those of Mago. 
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here and there in tortuous courses from one side of the mountain to the other. 
Near the middle of the country two roads, practicable in all seasons, secured com- 
munications between the littoral and the plain of the interior. They branched 
off on either side from the central road in the neighbourhood of Tubakhi, south 
of Qodshu, and served the needs of the wooded province of Magara.^ This 
region was inhabited by pillaging tribes, which the Egyptians called at one 
time TiamnaTia j the Libanites,^ at others Shausu, using for them the same appella- 
tion as that which they bestowed upon the Bedouin of the desert.® The roads 
through this province ran under the dense shade afforded by oaks, cedars, and 
cypresses, in an obscurity favourable to the habits of the wolves and hyaenas which 
infested it, and even of those thick-maned lions known to Asia at the time ; 
and then proceeding in its course, crossed the ridge in the neighbourhood of the 
snow-peak called Shaua, which is probably the Sannin * of our times. While 
one of these roads, running north along the lake of Yamuneh and through the 
gorge of Akura, then proceeded along the Adonis ® to Byblo.s, the other took a 
southern direction, and followed the Nahr el-Kelb to the sea.® Towards the 
month of the latter a wall of rock opposes the progress of the river, and leaves 
at length but a narrow and precipitous defile for the passage of its waters : a 
pathway cut into the cliff at a very remote date leads almost perpendicularly from 
the bottom of the precipice to the summit of the promontory. Commerce 
followed these short and direct routes, but invading hosts very rarely took 

‘ Magara is mentioned in the AnasUui Papyrus, No. 1, p. xix. 1. 2, and Chahas {Voyage (Pun 
Egyptien, pp. 126, 127) has identified it with the plain of Macra, which Strabo (X.YI. ii., § 17, p. 755) 
places in Syria, in the neighbonrhood of Elentheros. The same locality has been associated by Chabas 
{Etudes sur PAntiquiK Sistorique, 2nd edit., p. 216, note 2) with the Makhar-pit named in a papyrus 
at Bologna (Lutcee, Correspondemen aus der Zeit der Bamessiden, pL Tii. L 9), and by the same 
writer {Beitrage zur Kenntniss der aUsegyplischeu Literatur, pp. 21, 22) with the Magra-put of the 
lists of Thfttmosis III. (Mabiette, Les Listes Gdbg. de Kamak, p. 39, No. 91); for arguments against 
this view, see W. Mae Moujoi, Asiea und Europa, p. 713, note 2, and p. 391, note 1. The context 
shows that the wooded region extending along the eastern slopes of the Lebanon, on the level of 
Tell Nebi-Mindoh and Baalbek, is meant. Ferimps an echo of the name is preserved in the name 
Magoras, which was that of the river of Beyrnt in Grasco-Boman times. 

* The name Lamnana is given in a picture of the campaigns of Seti I. (CnAMPOLLioir, Mon. de 
TEgypte, etc., pi. ocxc., and voL ii. pp. 87, 88 ; Bosbluni, Mon, Storici, pi. xlvL), where Wakinson 
was the first to recognise the name of Lebanon {Topog. of ThAes and General View of Egypt, p. 192, 
note 3). Bm^h was inclined to see in them the Armenians {Geog. Insch., vol. ii. pp. 38, 39), but 
Wilkinson’s identification now holds its ground (Max Muin.EB, Asien und Europa, p. 197, et seq.). 

* Anastasi Papyrus, No. 1, pi. xix, IL 1-4; ct Chabas, Voyage tPun Egyptien, p. Ill, et seq. 

* Anastasi Papyrus, No. 1, pi. xix. L 4 ; cf. Chabas, Voyage dPun Egyptien, p. 128. W. Max Muller 
(Asien und Europa, p. 199, note 2) has rightly associated the Egyptian form Shaua with the name 
Sane, which serves to designate in the inscriptions of Tiglath-Pileser IIL (Bosr, Die Keilschrifttexte 
Tigtat-PiUser’s III, pp. 20, 21, 78, 79) one of the peaks of the Lebanon. From the general import 
of the Egyptian context Shaua can hardly be other than the Sannin of the present day. 

‘ This is the road pointed out by Benan {Mission de Phfnieie, pp. 305-309) as the easiest but 
least known of those which cross the Lebanon ; the remains of an Assyrian inscription graven on the 
rocks near Atw el-AsaOr show that it was employed from a very early date, and Benan thought that 
it was nsed by the armies which came from the upper vaOey of the Orontes. 

* This road, which runs along the Nahr el-Kelb, is probably that followed by the Egyptian in the 
AnaAasi Papyrus, No. 1, pL xix. L 6 (cf. Chabas, Voyage dPun Egyptien, p. 130, et seq.), to pass from 
the nei^boudiood of Qoddm to ByUae and Beyrnt in the vall^ M the Oront^ 
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advantage of them, although they offered access into the very heart of Phoenicia. 
Invaders would encounter here, in fact,a little known and broken country, lending 
itself readily to surprises and ambuscades ; and should they reach the foot of the 
Lebanon range, they would find themselves entrapped in a region of slippery 
defile, with steep paths at intervals cut into the rock, and almost inaccessible 
to chariots or horses, and so narrow in places that a handful of resolute men 
could have held them for a long time against whole battalions. The enemy 
preferred to make for the two natural breaches at the respective extremities of 
the line of defence, and for the two insular cities which flanked the approaches 
to them — Tyre in the case of those coming from Egypt, Arvad and Simyra for 
assailants from the Euphrates. The Arvadians, bellicose by nature, would offer 
strong resistance. to the invader, and not permit themselves to be conquered 
witBout a brave struggle with the enemy, however powerful he might be.^ 
When the disproportion of the forces which they could muster against the 
enemy convinced them of the folly of attempting an open conflict, their 
island-home offered them a refuge where they would be safe from any attacks. 
Sometimes the burning and pillaging of their property on the mainland might 
reduce them to throw themselves on the mercy of their foes, but such sub- 
mission did not last long, and they welcomed the slightest occasion for regaining 
their liberty. Conquered again and again on account of the mallness of 
their numbers, they were never discouraged by their reverses, and Phoenicia 
owed all its military history for a long period to their prowess. The Tyrians 
were of a more accommodating nature, and there is no evidence, at least 
during the early centuries of their existence, of the display of those obstinate 
and blind transports of bravery by which the Arvadians were carried away.* 
Their foreign policy was reduced to a simple arithmetical question, which they 
discussed in the light of their industrial or commercial interests. As soon as 
they had learned from a short experience that a certain Pharaoh had at his 
disposal armies against which they could offer no serious opposition, .they at 

’ Thatmoeis HI. was obliged to enter on a campaign agamst Arvad in the year XXIX. (Annah, 
n. 4-7), in the year XXX; (t'd., U. 7-9), and probably twice in the following years. Under Amendthes 
UL and IV. we see that these people took part in all the intrignes directed' agmnst Egypt (Bezold- 
Bosse, The TeU d-Amama TdUel* in the Britidt Museum, pp. lix., Ixziii., Ixxir.) ; they were the 
allies of the Ehati against Bamses II. in the campaign of the year V. {Poeme de Pentaouirit, ed. E. J. 
DK BO0 g£, in the Beetle Bgyptologique, vol. iiL p. 157, 1. 6), and later on we find them involved in 
most of the wars against Assyria. 

* Ko campai^ against Tyre is mentioned in any of the Egyptian annals : the expedition of 
Thfitmosis UL f^inst Senzanm (Inscription Amenemhdbi, 1. 20) was not directed against “ the 
double Tyre,” as Ebers thought (Das Grab, etc., des Feldhauptmanns AmAitemhdb, in the Zeitsehrijt der 
D. Morg. Gesettschaft,, vol. xxxi p. 460), or against the “other Tyre,” if one takes withont diannsgion 
Xdeblein’s interpretation of the name (Surla YiUe de Tyr, in the AUi dd lY Congresso, p. 33), but 
against a town of Coele-Syria mentioned in the Tel el-Amama tablete with the orthography Zinzar 
(BEZOua-BoDon, The Tdl d-Amama TaUete, pp. Ixvii., lx viii.), the Sizara-Larissa of 6rmco-Boman times 
(StbtAs op BTZASxnii^ *.v. Shaizar of the Arab Chronicles. On the contrary, the Td 

hl-Anuusoa tablets oimtain several passages which nuoifest the fiddity of Tyre and its governors to 
the Ki^of E(^t (fiwxoLO-'Bwav, The Tdt el‘Amama Tcddets, pp. IvL-lxii.). 
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once surrendered to him, and thought only of obtaining the greatest profit 
from the vassalage to which they were condemned. The obligation to pay 
tribute did not appear to them so much in the light of a burthen or a sacrifice, 
as a mea n s of purchasing the right to go to and fro freely in Egypt, or in 
the countries subject to its influence. The commerce acquired by these 
privileges recouped them more than a hundredfold for all that their overlord 
demanded from them. The other cities of the coast — Sidon, Berytus, Byblos ^ 
— usually followed the example of Tyre, whether from mercenary motives, or 
from their naturally pacific disposition, or from a sense of their impotence ; and 
the same intelligent resignation with which, as we know, they accepted the supre- 
macy of the great Egyptian empire, was doubtless displayed in earlier centuries 
in their submission to the Babylonians. Their records show that they did not 
accept this state of things merely through cowardice or Ladolence, for tBey 
are represented as ready to rebel and shake off the yoke of their foreign master 
when they found it incompatible with their practical interests.** But their 
resort to war was exceptional; they generally preferred to submit to the 
powers that be, and to accept from them as if on lease the strip of coast-line at 
the base of the Lebanon, which served as a site for their warehouses and dock- 
yards. Thus they did not find the yoke of the stranger irksome — the sea open- 
ing up to them a realm of freedom and independence which compensated them 
for the limitations of both territory and liberty imposed upon them at home. 

The epoch which was marked by their first venture on the Mediterranean, and 
the motives which led to it, were alike unknown to them. The gods had taught 
them navigation, and from the beginning of things they had taken to the sea 
as fishermen, or as explorers in search of new lands.® They were not driven by 
poverty to leave their continental abode, or inspired thereby with a zeal for 
distant cruises. They had at home sufficient com and wine, oil and fruits, to 
meet all their needs, and even to administer to a life of luxury. And if they 
lacked cattle, the abundance of fish within their reach compensated for the 
absence of flesh-meat. Nor was it the number of commodiously situated ports 
on their coast which induced them to become a seafaring people, for their 
harbours were badly protected fojr the most part, and offered no shelter when 

* See letters from the princes of Berytos (BEajLD-BwDGE, The TeU el-Amama Tablets, pp. ly., Ivi,), of 

Byblos (lD.,i5i(i., pp. xliv.-lv.), showing their zeal for the interests of Pharaoh. Sidon was more turbu- 
lent (In., pp. xlvi., xlviL, IviiL-lsii.), but seems never to have gone too &r in its spirit of rebellion. 

It is not found, any more than Tyre, among the Egyptian triumphal lists known up to the present time. 

* Of., in regard to the Aasyro-Chaldsean epoch, their long resistance to the enterprises of Shal- 
man^er IV., Satgon, Sennacherib, and Kebuchadrezzar IL 

* Acccoding to one of the cosmogonies of Sanchoniathon, Ehusor, who has been identified with 
Hephmstos, was the inventor of the fishing-boat, and was the first among men and gods who tanght 
navigation (Pheui Btseids, JVugro. 2, § 9, in MuiiEB-Dmor, Fragm. Hist. Grxc., vol. iii. p. 566). 
According to another legend, Melkarth showed the Tyrians how to make a raft from the branches of 
a fig tree (Hohvus, Diongs., xL 443, et seq.X while the construction of the first ships is elsewhere 
ascribed to the CMri (linno Brauns, Fragm. 2, § 11, in HnuunB-DiDor, Fragm. Hist. Grsse., vol. iii. 
p. 567). Cf. 1 [oVkb% Das PhSnixische JUsrOtum, voL iii pp. 149-152. 
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the wind set in from the north, the rugged shore presenting little resource 
against the wind and waves in its narrow and shallow havens. It was the nature 
of the country itself which contributed more than anything else to make them 
mariners. The precipitous mountain masses which separate one valley from 
another tendered communication between them difficult, while they served also 
as lurking-places for robbers. Commerce endeavoured to follow, therefore, the 
sea-route in preference to the devious ways of this highwayman’s region, and it 
accomplished its purpose the more readily because the common occupation of 
sea-fishing had familiarised the people with every nook and comer on the 
coast. The continual wash of the surge had worn away the bases of the limestone 
cliffs, and the superincumbent masses tumbling down into the sea formed 
lines of rocks, hardly rising above the water-level,^ which fringed the head- 
laitds with perilous reefs, against which the waves broke continuously at 
the slightest wind. It required some bravery to approach them, and no little 
skiU to steer one of the frail boats, which these people were accustomed to 
employ from the earliest times, scatheless amid the breakers. The coasting trade 
was attracted from Arvad successively to Berytus, Sidon, and Tyre, and finally 
to the other towns of the coast.^ It was in full operation, doubtless, from 
the Vr** Egyptian dynasty onwards, when the Pharaohs no longer hesitated to 
embark troops at the mouths of the Nile for speedy transmission to the provinces 
of Southern Syria, and it was by this coasting route that the tin and amber of the 
north succeeded in teaching the interior of Egypt.® The trade was originally, 
it would seem, in the hands of those mysterious Kefatiu of whom the name only 
was known in later times. When the Phoenicians established themselves at the 
foot of the Lebanon, they had probably only to take the place of their pre- 
decessors and to follow the beaten tracks which they had already made. We 
have every reason to believe that they took to a seafaring life soon after their 
arrival in the country, and that they adapted themselves and their civilization 
readily to the exigencies of a maritime career.* In their towns, as in most sea- 
ports, there was a considerable foreign element, both of slaves and freemen, but 
the Egyptians confounded them all under one name, Eefatin, whether they were 
Cypriotes, Asiatics, or Europeans, or belonged to the true Tyrian and Sidonian 
race. The costume of the Kafiti was similar to that worn by the people of the 
interior — ^the loin-cloth, with or without a long upper garment ; while in tiring 

* Bbnan, Missum de Phdnieie, pp. 572-574, where the eroding effects of the sea, pectiliar to the 
Phoenician coast, are described and explained. 

* For the natural motives determining the maritime calling of the populations dwelling on the 
Fhenician cof^ see especially the summary of PiETSCEHMAirN, Geseh. der Phdnizier, pp. 26-34. 

* For an account of the commerce, see Baum of Civilitation, pp. 392-394. 

* Connexion between Phoenicia and Greece was fully established at the outbreak of the 
Egyptian wars (E. Meteb, Ge$eh. de» AUerthumg, vol. i. pp. 234-235 ; voL ii. p. 129, et seq.), and we 
may safely assume their existence in the centuries immediately preceding the second millmmium 
before omr era (PiBTSCHJlAHir, Geieh der PhSaitier, p. 250) : for the probable period of the Phoenunan 
immigration, see supra, p. 62. 
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the hair they adopted certain refinements, specially a series of curls which 
the men arranged in the form of an aigrette above their foreheads. This 
motley collection of races was ruled over by 
an oligarchy of merchants and shipowners, 
whose functions were hereditary, and who 
usually paid homage to a single king, the 
representative of the tutelary god, and abso- 
lute master of the city.^ The industries 
pursued in Phoenicia were somewhat similar 
to those of other parts of Syria ; the stuffs, 
vases, and ornaments made at Tyre and Sidon 
could not be distinguished from those of 
Hamath or of Carchemish. All manufactures 
bore the impress of Babylonian influence, and 
their implements, weights, measures, and 
system of exchange were the same as those 
in use among the Chaldmans. The products 
of the country were, however, not sufficient 
to freight the fleets which sailed from Phoe- 
nicia every year bound for all parts of the 
Jtnown world, and additional supplies had to 
be regularly obtained from neighbouring 
peoples, who thus became used to pour into 
Tyre and Sidon the surplus of their manu- 
factures, or of the natural wealth of their 
country. The Phcenicians were also accustomed to send caravans into regions 
which they could not reach in their caraeks, and to establish trading stations 
at the fords of rivers, or in the passes over mountain ranges.® We know 
of the existence of such emporia at Laish near the sources of the Jordan,^ at 
Thapsacus,® and at Nisibis,® and they must have served the purpose of a series 

* The little that is known of the organisation'of the Phoenician cities before the Greek period has 
been set forth at length by Movers, D<u PhSnziifcke AltertJium, vol. i. pp. 479—561, and has been 
summarised by Pietschmanx, Geschichte der Phdnizier, pp. 237, 238. Under the ^Egyptian supremacy, 
the local princes did not assume tlie royal title in the despatches which they addressed to the kings 
of Egypt, but styled themselves governors of their cities. 

® Drawn by Faucher-Gudin, from the coloured sketches by Prisse d’Avennes in the Natural 
Hist. Museum ; cf. Champollion, Monuments de rPgypte, etc., pis. cxc., cxci. 1 ; EosELLiiir, Monu- 
merdt Stonei, pi. c!ix. 5 ; Vibev, Le Tombeau de Bekhmard, in the MAnoires de la Mission Franpaise, 
vol. v. pi. V. pp. 33, 34. 

’ Movebs, Das PhSnizische Alterihum, vol. ii. pp. 128-147, 236-271, has shown most ingeniously 
what was the nature of, and the routes followed in, this overland trade with the nations of theEuphrates. 

‘ Josh. six. 47 : Judges xviii. 7, 27-29. Cf. Movers, Das Phdnizische Alterihum, vol. ii. pp. 159-162. 

* Movers, Das PhSnizische Alterihum, vol. ii. pp. 164, 165. 

‘ Philo BvBLitrs, Fragm. 8, in Mulleb-Didot, Fragm. Hist. Grsec., vol. iii. p. 571 ; cf. Movers, 
ibid., vol. ii. pp. 162-164. 
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of posts on the great highways of the world. The settlements of the Phoenicians 
always assumed the character of colonies, and however remote they might be 
from their fatherland, the colonists never lost the manners and customs of their 
native country. They collected together into their oJcels or storehouses such 
wares and commodities as they could purchase in their new localities, and, 
transmitting them periodically to the coast, shipped them thence to all parts 
of the world. 

Not only were they acquainted with every part of the Mediterranean, but 
they had even made voyages beyond its limits. In the absence, however, of 
any specific records of their naval enterprise, the routes they followed must be 
a subject of conjecture. They were accustomed to relate that the gods, after 
having instructed them in the art of navigation, had shown them the way to 
the setting sun, and had led them by their example to make voyages even 
beyond the mouths of the oceani El of Byhlos was the first to leave Syria ; 
he conquered Greece and Egypt, Sicily and Libya, civilizing their inhabitants, 
and laying the foundation of cities everywhere.^ The Sidonian Astarte, with 
her head surmounted by the horns of an ox, was the next to begin her wanderings 
over the inhabited earth.® Melkarth completed the task of the gods by dis- 
covering and subjugating those countries which had escaped the notice of his 
predecessors. Hundreds of local traditions, to be found on all the shores of the 
Mediterranean down to Homan times, bore witness to the pervasive influence of 
the old Oanaanite colonisation. At Cyprus, for instance, we find traces of the 
cultus of Kinyras,^ King of Byblos and father of Adonis ; ® again, at Crete, it is 
the daughter of a Prince of Sidon, Europa, who is carried off by Zeus xmder the 
form of a bull ; ® it was Kadmos, sent forth to seek Europa, who visited Cyprus, 
Hhodes, and the Cyclades before building Thebes in Boeotia and dying in the 
forests of Illyria.'^ In short, wherever the Phoenicians had obtained a footing, 

* The whole of these traditions have been collected and examined at length, often without needful 
criticism, by Motbbs, Das Phdnizische Allertkam, vol. ii. pp. 58-125. 

“ The conquests and colonies of El-Kronos are mentioned by Pbilo Byblius (Fragra. 2, § 24; 27, and 
Fragm. 7, in Mcllbb-Dibot, Fragm. Hist. Gr*c., vol. iii. pp. 569,571); for what has been gathered 
from the scattered traces found in Greek tradition, cf., with necessary precaution, the work of Movers, 
i)as Phonizische AUerthma, vol. ii. pp. 59-64. 

’ The travels of Astarte, togetlier with those of EI-Krouos, were mentioned by Sanchoniathon 
(Philo Btblius, Fragm. 2, § 24, in Mulleb-Didot, Fragm. Hist. Grsse., vol. iii. p. 569) ; cf. Movers, 
Das Phonizisehe Alterfhum, vol. ii. pp. 64-109. 

* Legends of a late date collected and related by Movers, ibid., vol. ii. pp. 109-125. 

s For the part which Kinyras played at Paphos, cf. Engel, Kypros, vol. i. pp. 203-209, and vol. 
ii. pp. 94-136 : Movers, Das PhSnizische Alierthum, vol. ii. pp. 226, 227. 

* Hock, Crela, vol. i. pp. 83-104 ; Movers, Das Ph8a. Alterth., vol. ii. pp. 77-85. The present 
tendency of scholars is to regard the legends of Europa and Kadmos as almost entirely western (Ed. 
Meter, Gesehichte des AUerthums, vol. iL pp. 148-153); without going into the question, which I 
am not competent to deal with, one fact above all others is noticeable, namely, the connection 
which the Greeks themselves established between the stories relating to Europa and Phoenician 
colonisation, 

’ Movers, Das Phdn. Alterth., vol. ii. pp. 83-92, where the testimony of ancient writers is brought 
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their audacious activity made such an indelible impression upon the mind of 
the native inhabitants that they never forgot those vigorous thick-set men 
. with pale faces and dark beards, and soft and specious speech, who appeared 
at intervials in their large and swift sailing vessels. They made their way 
cautiously along the coast, usually keeping in sight of land, making sail when 
the wind was favourable, or taking to the oars for days together when occasion 
demanded it, anchoring at night under the shelter of some headland, or in bad 
weather hauling their vessels up the beach until the morrow. They did not 
shrink when it was necessary from trusting themselves to the open sea, direct- 
ing their course by the Pole-star ; ^ in this manner they often traversed long 
distances out of sight of land, and they succeeded in making in a short time 
voyages previously deemed long and costly. It is hard to say whether they 
were as much merchants as pirates — indeed, they hardly knew themselves — and 
their peaceful or warlike attitude towards vessels which they encountered on 
the seas, or towards the people whose countries they frequented, was probably 
determined by the circumstances of the moment.® If on arrival at a port they 
felt themselves no match for the natives, the instinct of the merchant pre- 
vailed, and that of the pirate was kept in the background. They landed 
peaceably, gained the good will of the native chief and his nobles by small 
presents, and spreading out their wares, contented themselves, if they could do 
no better, with the usual advantage obtained in an exchange of goods. They 
were never in a hurry, and would remain in one spot until they had exhausted 
all the resources of the country, while they knew to a nicety how to display 
their goods attractively before the expected customer. Their wares comprised 
weapons and ornaments for men, axes, swords, incised or damascened daggers with 
hilts of gold or ivory, bracelets, necklaces, amulets of all kinds, enamelled vases, 
glass-work, stuffs dyed purple or embroidered with gay colours. At times the 
natives, whose cupidity was excited by the exhibition of such valuables, would 
attempt to gain possession of them either by craft or by violence. They would 
kill the men who had landed, or attempt to surprise the vessel during the 

• together and construed with an exaggeration habitual to the author. As in the story of Europa, we 
must here see in the person and adventures of Eadmos merely a type as well as a collection of legends 
of Hellenic origin. Here again we are forced to recall the fact that the Greeks connected these 
traditions with memories of Phmnician colonisation. 

* The Greeks for this reason called it Phoenik^, the Phoenician star (Htgtjtcs, Astronom., ii, § 2) ; 
cf. also in Moteks, Da» PhBnizische AUerlhum, vol. nt pp. 185, 186, the passages from ancient writers 
referring to the use which the Phoenicians made of the Pole-star to guide them in navigation. 

* The manner in which the Phcenicians plied their trade is strikingly described in the Odysiey, 
XV. 403-484, in the part where Enmaios relates how he was carried off by a Sidonian vessel and sold 
as a slave ; cf. the passage which mentions the ravages of the Greeks on the <»ast of the Delta, xiv. 
262-265. Herodotus (1. i.) recalls the rape of lo, daughter of Inachos, by the Phoenicians, who carried 
her and her companions into Egypt ; on the other hand, during one of their Egyptian expeditions 
they had taken two priestesses from Thebes, and had transported one of them to Dodona, the other 
into Libya (IL liv., Ivi.). 
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night. Bat more often it was the Phoenicians who took advantage of the friend- 
liness or the weakness of their hosts. They would turn treacherously upon the 
unarmed crowd when absorbed in the interest of buying and selling ; robbing 
and killing the old men, they w'ould make prisoners of the young and strong, 
the women and children, carrying them off to sell them 
in those markets where slaves were known to fetch the 
highest price. This was a recognised trade, but it 
exposed the Phoenicians to the danger of reprisals, 
and made them objects of an undying hatred. 
Wlien on these distant expeditions they were 
subject to trivial disasters which might lead to 
serious consequences. A mast might break, an 
oar might damage a portion of the bulwarks, 
a storm might force them to throw over- 
board part of their cargo or their 
provisions ; in such predicaments they 
had no means of repairing the damage, 
and, unable to obtain help in any 
of the places they might visit, their pros- 
pects were of a desperate character. They 
soon, therefore, learned the necessity of 
establishing cities of refuge at various points in the 
countries with which they traded — stations where 
they could go to refit and revictual their vessels, to 
fill up the complement of their crews, to take in 
new freight, and, if necessary, pass the winter or 
wait for fair weather before continuing their voyage. 
For this purpose they chose by preference islands lying within easy distance of 
the mainland, like their native cities of Tyre and Arvad, but possessing a good 
harbour or roadstead. If an island were not available, they selected a 
peninsula with a narrow isthmus, or a rock standing at the extremity of a 
promontory, which a handful of men could defend against any attack, and 
which could he seen from a considerable distance by their pilots. Most of 
their stations thus happily situated became at length important towns. They 
were frequented by the natives from the interior, who allied themselves with 
the new-comers, and furnished them not only with objects of trade, but with 
soldiers, sailors, and recruits for their army ; and such was the rapid spread of 



HEAD OF A GAZELLE 
FORMING THE 

FIGUBE-HEAD OF AN EGTPTIAN 
GALLEY.* 


' Drawn by Faucber-Gudin, from a photograph by M. de Mertens ; this figure-head is in the 
Berlin Museum (Ebman, Aus/uhrlicbes Veneichnisi, No. p. 232), and the photograph has been 

reproduced in the above drawing by the kind permission of the curator. 
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these colonies, that before long the Mediterranean was surrounded by an almost 
unbroken chain of Phoenician strongholds and trading stations. 

All the towns of the mother country — Arvad, Byblos, Berytus, Tyre, and 
Sidon — possessed vessels engaged in cruising long before the Egyptian con- 
quest of Syria.^ We have no direct information from any existing monument 
to show us what these vessels were like, but we are familiar with the construc- 
tion of the galleys which formed the fleets of the Pharaohs of the XVIIP'* 



AN BGTPTIAN TRADING VESSEL OF THE FIRST HALF OP THE SVIIl**’ DTNASTY." 


dynasty. The art of shipbuilding had made considerable progress since the 
times of the Memphite kings.® From the period when Egypt aspired to 
become one of the great powers of the world, she doubtless endeavoured to 
bring her naval force to the same pitch of perfection as her land forces could 
boast of, and her fleets probably consisted of the best vessels which the dock- 
yards of that day could turn out. Phoenician vessels of this period may there- 
fore be regarded with reason as constructed on lines similar to those of the 
Egyptian ships, differing from them merely in tlie minor details of the 
shape of the hull and manner of rigging. The hull continued to be built 
long and narrow, rising at the stem and stern. The bow was terminated by a 
sort of hook, to which, in time of peace, a bronze ornament was attached. 


’ For the existence of a navy at Byblos, see p. 172 of the present work ; its vessels, together witli 
those of Simyra, Berytns, and Sidon, are mentioned in the Tel el-Anoarna tablets (Bezold-Bcdge, 
The Ten el-Amarna Tablets, No. 13, pi. 30, 11. 12-14. 17-20 ; No. 30, pis. 64, 65, 11. 65-68 ; No. 28, p. 61. 
II. 57-63). 

‘ Drawn by Bondier, from a photograph by Beato. 

’ For the Egyptian navy of the Memphite period, cf. Masfebo, Dawn of Civilization, p. 392 ; for 
the vessels of Qneen Hatshopsitu, see B. Glaser, Das Seewesen der alien ^gypter, in DCmichen, 
Resultate, voL i. pp. 1-27 ; and Maspeko, De quelqites Navigations, pp. 11-17. 
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fasUoned to represent the head of a divinity, gazelle, or hull, while in time of 
wa^: this was superseded by a metal cut-water made fast to the hull by several 
turns of stout rope, the blade rising some couple of yards above the level of the 
deek.^ The poop was ornamented with a projection firmly attached to the 
body of the vessel, but curved inwards and terminated by an open lotus-flower. 
An upper deck, surrounded by a wooden rail, was placed at the bow and stern 
to serve as forecastle and quarter-decks respectively, and in order to protect 
the vessel from the danger of heavy seas the ship was strengthened by a 
structure to which we find nothing analogous in the shipbuilding of classical 
times : an enormous cable attached to the gammonings of the bow rose obliquely 
to a height of about a couple of yards above the deck, and, passing over four small 
crutched masts, was made fast again to the gammonings of the stern. The hull 
measured from the blade of the cut-water to the stern-post some twenty to five 
and twenty yards, but the lowest part of the hold did not exceed five feet in 
depth. There was no cabin, and the ballast, arms, provisions, and spare-rigging 
occupied the open hold.** The bulwarks were raised to a height of some two 
feet, and the thwarts of the rowers ran up to them on both the port and star- 
board sides, leaving an open space in the centre for the long-boat, bales of 
merchandise, soldiers, slaves, and additional passengers.® A double set of 
steering-oars and a single mast completed the equipment. The latter, which 
rose to a height of some twenty-six feet, was placed amidships,* and was held 
in an upright position by stays. The masthead was surmounted by two arrange- 
ments which answered respectively to the top [“gabie”] and calcet of the 
masts of a galley.® There were no shrouds on each side from the masthead to 
the rail, but, in place of them, two stays ran respectively to the bow and 
stem. The single square-sail was extended between two yards some sixty to 

* To get a clear idea of the details of this structure, we hare only to compare the appearance of ships 
with and without a cut- water in the scenes at Thebes, representing the celebration of a festival at the 
return of the fleet (Mabiettb, Deir el-Bahari, pis. 11, 12y 

® M. Glaser thinks that there were cabins for the crew under the deck, and he recognises in the 
sixteen oblong marks on the sides of the vessels at Deir el-Bahari so many dead-lights (Das Seeweten 
der alien Mgypter, p. 16) ; as there could not have been space for so many cabins, I had concluded 
that these ware ports for oars to be used in time of battle (De qtielqaee Navigations des Egyptieng, 
p. 13, and notes 1, 8), but on further consideration I saw that they represented the ends of the beams 
supporting the deck. 

* One of the bas-reliefs exhibits a long-boat in the water at the time the fleet was at anchor at 
Puanit (Mabiettb, Deir el-Bahari, pL 6). As we do not find any vessel towing one after her, we 
naturally conclude that the boat must have been stowed on board. 

‘ For the mode in which the mast was stepped and maintained firmly in its place, see Belgeb, 
Deck, Buderbdnke und Masibefestigung an Mggptischen Sehiffsmodellen, in the Zeitschrift, vol. xxxiii. 
pp. 27-32. 

The “ gabie ” was a species of top where a sailor was placed on the look-out. It is the Kopxnaiav 
of the Greeks, the “ calcese ” of the Italians. The “ calcet ” is, properly speaking, a square block of 
wood containing the sheaves on which the haljards travelled. The Egyptian apparatus had no 
sheaves, and answers to the “ calcet” on the masts of a galley only in its serving the same purpose. 
Its details are given on a large scale by Dumiches, Die Flotte einer .Eggptuchen Konigin, pi. x. 
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seventy feet leng, and each, made of two pieces spliced together at the centre. 
The upper yard was straight, while the lower curved upward at the ends. The 
yard was hoisted and lowered by two halyards, which were made fast aft at the 
feet of the steersmen. The yard was kept in its place by two lifts which came 
down from the masthead, and were attached respectively about eight feet from 
the end of each yard-arm. When the yard was hauled up it was further sup- 
ported by six auxiliary lifts, three being attached to each yard-arm. The 
lower yard, made fast to the mast by a figure-of-eight knot, was secured by 
sixteen lifts, which, like those of the upper yard, worked through the “ calcet.” 
The crew comprised thirty rowers, fifteen on each side, four top-men, two 
steersmen, a pilot at the bow, who signalled to the men at the helm the course 
to steer, a captain and a governor of the slaves, who formed, together with ten 
soldiers, a total of some fifty men.^ In time of battle, as the rowers would be 
exposed to the missiles of the enemy, the bulwarks were further heightened 
by a mantlet, behind which the oars could be freely moved, while the 
bodies of the men were fully protected, their heads alone being visible 
above it. The soldiers were stationed as follows : two of them took their 
places on the forecastle, a third was perched on the masthead in a sort of cage 
improvised on the bars forming the top, while the remainder were posted on 
the deck and poop, from which positions and while waiting for the order to 
board they could pour a continuous volley of arrows on the archers and sailors 
of the enemy 

The first colony of which the Phoenicians made themselves masters was that 
island of Cyprus whose low, lurid outline they could see on fine summer 
evenings in the glow of the western sky.® Some hundred and ten miles in 
length and thirty-six in breadth, it is driven like a wedge into the angle which 
Asia Minor makes with the Syrian coast : it throws out to the north-east a 
narrow strip of land, somewhat like an extended finger pointing to where the 
two coasts meet at the extremity of the golf of Issos. A limestone cliff, of 
almost uniform height throughout, bounds, for half its length at least, the 
northern side of the island, broken occasionally by short deep valleys, 
which open out into creeks deeply embayed. A scattered population of 
fishermen exercised their calling in this region, and small towns, of which 

' I have made this calculation from an examination of the scenes in which ships are alternatively 
represented as at anchor and under weigh (Mabibttb, Z>e«r el-Bakan,ph 6); I know of vessels of 
smaller size, and consequently with a smaller crew, but I know of none larger or more fully manned. 

* The details are taken from the only representation of a naval battle which we possess up to this 
nmment, viz. that of which 1 shall have occasion to' speak further on in connection with the reign of 
Bam^ IIL (Chshfoluon, Monuments de VEgypte, etc., pL ccsxii ; Bos)elujji, Monummti Storici, 
pis. cxxx., cxxxi.). 

’ Bor the various names of Cyprus in clamcal antiquity, see Engel, Kypros, vol. i. pp. 11-24. 
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we possess only the Greek or Grecised names — Karpasia, Aphrodision, Kerynia, 
Lapethos — led there a slumbering existence. Almost in the centre of the 
island two volcanic peaks, Troodes and Olympos, face each other, and rise to a 
height of nearly 7000 feet, the range of mountains to which they belong — 
that of Aous — forming the framework of the island. The spurs of this range 
fall by a gentle gradient towards the south, and spread out either into stony 
slopes favourable to the culture of the vine, or into great maritime flats fringed 
with brackish lagoons. The valley which lies on the northern side of this 
chain runs from sea to sea in an almost unbroken level. A scarcely per- 
ceptible watershed divides the valley into two basins similar to those of Syria, 
the larger of the two lying opposite to the Phoenician coast. The soil consists 
of black mould, as rich as that of Egypt, and renewed yearly by the overflowing 
of the Pediseo^ and its aflduents. Thick forests occupied the interior, promising 
inexhaustible resources to any naval power. Even under the Eoman emperors 
the Cypriotes boasted that they could build and fit out a ship from the keel to 
the masthead without looking to resources beyond those of their own island.^ 
The ash, pine, cypress, and oak flourished on the sides of the range of Aous,® 
while cedars grew there to a greater height and girth than even on the Lebanon.® 
Wheat, barley, olive trees, vines, sweet-smelling woods for burning on the altar, 
medicinal plants such as the poppy and the ladanum* henna for staining 
with a deep orange colour the lips, eyelids, palm, nails, and finger-tips of 
the women,® all found here a congenial habitat ; while a profusion everywhere 
of sweet-smelling flowers, which saturated the air with their penetrating odours 
— ^spring violets, many-coloured anemones, the lily, hyacinth, crocus, nar- 
cissus, and wild rose — led the Greeks to bestow upon the island the designa- 
tion of “the balmy Cyprus.” Mines also contributed their share to the 
riches of which the island could boast. Iron in small quantities, alum, 
asbestos, agate and other precious stones, are still to be found there, and 
in ancient times the neighbourhood of Tamassos yielded copper in such 
quantities that the Eomans were accustomed to designate this metal by the 
name “ Cyprium,” and the word passed from them into all the languages of 


‘ Ammianos Maecellixcs, xiv. S, 14, who drawa his information from an older source. 

- The enumeration of the different species of forest trees known to ancient authors is to be found 
fully given in Engel, Kyprot, vol. i. pp. 59, 62, 63. 

^ Theophbastus, Hilt. Plant., v. 8, 9 ; on the development to which forests had attained in ancient 
times, see the evidence given by Eratosthenes in Stkabo, XIV. vi., § 5, p. 684. 

* Dioscobides, Hi»t. Plant, i. 128 ; Flint, Hist. Nat, xii. 27. 

‘ Henna, Laicsania inerm/s, L., is called “kopher” in Hebrew, Kuwpos in Greek, and the flower 
Kihrpts, like the goddess of Cyprus ; cf. Engel, Kypros, voL i. pp. 64-66. The plant was introduced 
into Egypt about the middle of the second Theban empire (Lobbt, La Flore Pharaonique, 2nd edit., 
pp. 80, 81). The ancients derived the name of the island from that of the plant (Stephen op 
BYZANTiina, s.v. Kvrpos ; Eustathius, Com. ad Dionysiam Periegeten, v. 508. 509, in Mullee-Didot, 
Qeographi Grseei Minores, vol. ii. p. 312). 
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Europe.^ It is not easy to determine the race to which the first inhabitants of the 
island belonged, if we are notto see in them a branch oftheKef^tiu,who frequented 
the Asiatic shores of the Mediterranean from a very remote period.^ In the time 
of Egyptian supremacy they called their country Asi, and this name inclines one 
to connect the people with the ^geans.® An examination of the objects found 
in the most ancient tombs of the island seems to confirm this opinion. These 





'‘ntfafron 



consist, for the most part, of weapons and implements of stone — knives, hatchets, 
hammers, and arrow-heads ; and mingled with these rude objects a score of 
different kinds of pottery, chiefly hand-made and of coarse design — pitchers; with 
contorted bowls, shallow buckets, especially of the mdk-pail variety, provided 
with spouts and with pairs of rudimentary handles. The pottery is red or black 
in colour, and the ornamentation of it consists of incised geometrical designs. 
Copper and bronze, where we find examples of these metals, do not appear to 
have been employed in the manufacture of ornaments or arrow-heads, but 

' For the copper miniag industry in ancient times, see Esgel, Kyprof, vol. i. pp. 42-d3. 

* Bikch and Chabas saw in Cyprus the Egyptian name Kaftt, Eafiti, Mfmoire sur une Patere 
ggyptienne du Musfe du Louvre, pp. 23-28, 50-52. Birch thought that the first syllable of Kivpos 
contained the element “ Kef,” “ Kaf,” from which Kafit is derived, and that the name 'SpijKfs given 
to the Cypriotes is another form of the same word ; cf. Bbvgsch, Geog. Inschr., vol. ii. pp. 86, 87, who 
connects it with the Hebrew Kaphthor. 

’ “ Asi,” “ Asii,’’ was at first sought for on the Asiatic continent — at Is on the Euphrates (Bibch, 
068. on the Statistical Tablet of Karnah, pp. 46, 47), or in Palestine (Becgsch, Geog. Ins., vol. ii. pp. 
51, 52): the discovery of the Canopic decree allows us to identify it with Cyprus, and this has now 
been generally done (Bbugsoh, Chsdt. Mgyptens, p. 301 ; Ed. Meyeb, Gesch. Mgyptens, p. 230 ; W. Max 
MctLBB, Asien und Earopa, pp. 336, 337). The reading “ Asebi ” is still maintained by some. On the 
possible connection of Asi and ’AaCa, see Maspebo, in the Revue Critique, 1886, vol. ii. p. 199. W. Max 
Muller has tried to show that Asi and Alas'a are two forms of the same word, and consequently that 
Alasia is also Cyprus {Has Land AUtschya, in the Zeifsehrift fur Assyriologie, vol. x. pp. 257-264). 
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usually iu maMng daggers. There is no indication anywhere of foreign 
influence, and yet Cyprus had already at this time entered into relations with 
the civilized nations of the continent.^ According to Chaldaean tradition, it 
-was conquered about the year 3800 b.c. by Sargon of Agade: ^ without insist- 
ing upon the reality of this conquest, which in any case must have been 
■ephemeral in its nature, there is reason to believe that the island was sub- 
jected from an early period to the influence of the various peoples which lived 
■one after another on the slopes of the Lebanon. Popular legend attributes to 
King Kinyras and to the Giblites \i.e. the people of Byblos] the establishment 
of the first Phoenician colonies iu the southern region of the island — one of them 
being at Paphos, where the worship of Adonis and Astaite continued to a very late 
date.® The natives preserved their own language and customs, had their own 
ehiefs, and maintained their national independence, while constrained to submit at 
the same time to the presence of Phoenician colonists or merchants on the coast, 
-and in the neighbourhood of the mines in the mountains. The trading centres 
of these settlers — Kition, Amathus, Solius, Golgos, and Tamassos— were soon, 
however, converted into strongholds, which ensured to Phoenicia the monopoly 
of the immense wealth contained in the island.^ 

Tyre and Sidon had no important centres of industry on that part of the 
•Canaanite coast which extended to the south of Carmel, and Egypt, even in 
the time of the shepherd kings, would not have tolerated the existence on her 
territory of any great emporium not subject to the immediate supervision of 
her official agents. We know that the Libyan clifis long presented an obstacle 
to inroads into Egyptian territory, and baffled any attempts to land to the west- 
wards of the Delta ; the Phcenicians consequently turned, with all the greater 
ardour to those northern regions which for centuries had furnished them with 
most valuable products — bronze, tin, amber, and iron, both native and wrought. 
A little to the north of the Orontes, where the Syrian border is crossed and Asia 
Minor begins, the coast turns due west and runs in that direction for a considerable 
•distance. The Phoenicians were accustomed to trade along this region, and 
we may attribute, perhaps, to them the foundation of those obscure cities — 

* An examination into the origin of the Cypriotes formed part of the original scheme of this work, 
together with that of the monuments of the varions races scattered along the coast of Asia Minor and 
the islands of the .^gean : but I have been obliged to curtail it, in order to keep within the limits I 
had prescribed for myself, and I have merely epitomised, as briefly as possible, the results of the 
researches undertaken in thoseregionsduiing thelast fewyears, particularly thoseof Ohnefalsch-Bichter. 

* Of. what is said on the subject of this conquest in Maspbbo, Hawn of Civilization, p. 598. 

* All the legends relating to the foundation of Paphos have been brought together by Engel, Kypros, 
vol. i. pp. 123, 168-173, vol. ii. p. 94, et seq., and by MoTEBs.DasPhBnizUeheAlterthum, vol. ii. pp. 226, 227. 

* The Phcnnieian origin of these towns is proved by the passages from classical writers collected 
by Engel, Kypros, voh i. pp. 71, 72, 103-105, 109-111, 121—124 (who admits it only in the case of 
Paphos, Amathus, and Kition), and by Moveks, Das PhBnizische Alterthum, voL ii. p. 22 1, et seq.). The 
date of the colonisation is uncertain, but with the knowledge we possess of the eflflcient vessels belonging 
to the varions Phoenician towns, it would seem diflflcult not to allow that the coasts at least of Cyprus 
must have been partially occupied at the time of the Egyptian invasions. 
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Kibyra, Masura, Ruskopus, Sylion, Mygdale, and Sidyma ^ — all of which pre- 
served their apparently Semitic names down to the time of the Roman epoch. 
The whole of the important island of Rhodes fell into their power, and its 
three ports, lalysos, Lindos, and Kamiros, afforded them a well-situated base 
of operations for further colonisation.^ On leaving Rhodes, the choice of two 
routes presented itself to them. To the south-west they could see the distant 
outline of Karpathos, and on the far horizon behind 
it the summits of the Cretan chain. Crete itself 
bars on the south the entrance to the .Slgean, and 
is almost a little continent, self-contained and self- 
sufficing. It is made up of fertile valleys aud 
mountains clothed with forests, and its inhabitants 
could employ themselves in mines and fisheries, the mcbex trtjncelus ask the 

mi Tki • - -1 , . MDEEX BBANDAEIS. 

The Jrhcenicians enected a settlement on the coast 

at Itanos, at Kairatos, and at Arados,® and obtained possession of the peak of 
Cythera, where, it is said, they raised a sanctuary to Astarte,* If, ou 
leaving Rhodes, they liad chosen to steer due north, they would soon have 
come into contact with numerous rocky islets scattered in the sea between 
the continents of Asia and Europe, which would have furnished them with 
as many stations, leas easy of attack, and more readily defended than 
posts on the mainland. Of these the Giblites occupied Melos, while the 
Sidonians chose Oliaros and Thera,® and we find traces of them in every 
island where any natural product, such as metals, sulphur, alum, fuller’s 
earth, emery, medicinal plants, and shells for producing dyes, offered an 
attraction.® The pprple used by the Tyrians for dyeing is secreted by several 
varieties of molluscs common in the Eastern Mediterranean ; those most 
esteemed by the dyers were the Murex truneiilus and the Murex Brandaris, 
and solid masses made up of the detritus of these shells are found in enormous 

* No direct evidence exists to lead us to attribute the fouudatiou of these towns to the Phoenicians, 
but the Semitic origin of nearly all the names is an uncontested fact (Movebs, Dos Phonizische 
Alterthum, voL ii. pp. 246, 247). 

* For the cycle of legends which has preserved the memory of the Phoenician connection with 
Rhodes, of. Movees, ibid., vol. ii. pp. 247-257 ; Kbhkick, Phxmcia, pp. 78-81 ; G. Rawunson, Hist, of 
Phcenicia, pp. 100, 101 ; Ed. Metee, Gesehiehfe des AUerthams, vol. i. pp. 230, 231 ; voL ii. pp. 145, 177. 

’ Movees, Das Phonizische Alterthum, vol. ii. pp. 270-272; Kbkbick, Phasnicia, pp. 81-84; Ed. 
Mbtbe, GesMchte des Alterthums, vol. L p. 233 ; voL ii. pp. 145, 146. 

* Movees, Das PhSn. Alterthum, vol. u. pp. 270-272 ; Kenbick, Phoenieia, pp. 36-97 ; G. Rawlinsost, 
Hist, of Phcenicia, p. 102; Ed. Meveb, Geseh. des Alterthums, vol. i. p. 233; vol. ii. pp. 145, 146. 

® Movebs, Das PhSn. AUtSrthum, voL ii. pp. 266-269 ; Kenbick, Phaenidd, pp. 94-96 ; G. Rawmnson, 
Hia. of Phoenicia, pp. 102-104 ; Ed. Meveb, Geseh. des Alterthums, vol. i. p. 233 ; vol. U. p. 145. 
Thucydides (I. viii.) states that “ the Phoenicians and the Carians had colonised the greater number 
of the isles of the .^Igean, both Cyclades and Sporades.” 

® Sulphur, alum, and fuller’s earth at Melos (Dioscobedes, PL PL, v. 123, 124, 180 ; Diodobtjs 
Sicelds, V. 11 ; Puonr, Nat. Hist., xxxv. 19, 50, 52). Emery (o-^^pu) is mentioned in the dnnofe of 
Thutmosis III. (Lefsics, Denton., iiL 30 a, L 15) under the form asmuri. Sehweinfurth has drawn 
attention to a lichen from Crete amoi^ the plante collected at Deir el-Bahari (Ueber Pflanzenreste aus 
eUMgyplischen GrSbem, in the Beriehte der Deutschen Botanischen Gesettsehaft, 1884, p. 371, No. 45). 
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quantities in the neighbourhood of many Phoenician towns. The colouring 
matter was secreted in the head of the shellfish. To obtain it the shell was 


broken 



DAGGER OF 
tEUMOSIS.* 


by a blow from a hammer, and the small quantity of slightly yellowish 
liquid which issued from the fracture was carefully collected and stirred 
about in salt water for three days. It was then boiled in leaden 
vessels and reduced by simmering over a slow fire ; the remainder was 
strained through a cloth to free it from the particles of flesh still 
floating in it, and the material to be dyed was then plunged into the 
liquid. The usual tint thus imparted was that of fresh blood, in some 
lights almost approaching to black; but careful manipulation could 
produce shades of red, dark violet, and amethyst.^ Phoenician settle- 
ments can be traced, therefore, by the heaps of shells upon the shore, 
the Cyclades and the coasts of Greece being strewn with this refuse. 
The veins of gold in the Pangaion range in Macedonia attracted them 
to that region, while the islands otf the Thracian coast ^ received also 
frequent visits from them, and they carried their explorations even 
through the tortuous channel of the Hellespont into the Propontis, 
drawn thither, no doubt, by the silver mines in the Bithynian moun- 
tains® which were already being worked by Asiatic miners. Beyond 
the calm waters of the Propontis, they encountered an obstacle to 
their progress in another narrow channel, having more the character of 
a wide river than of a strait ; it was with diflBculty that they could 


make their way against the violence of its current, which either tended to drive 
their vessels on shore, or to dash them against the reefs which hampered the 
navigation of the channel. When, however, they succe^ed in making the 
passage safely, they found themselves upon a vast and stormy sea, whose wooded 
shores extended east and west as far as eye could reach. From the tribes 
who inhabited them, and who acted as intermediaries, the Phoenician traders 
were able to procure tin, lead, amber, Caucasian gold, bronze, and iron, all 
products of the extreme north— a region which always seemed to elude their 

' KeNbick, Thwnieia, pp. 237-247. The principal references to Tyrian purple in classical authors 
are those in Aristotle Anim., v. 13) and in Pliny {E. Nat., ix. 36, 37); the first experiments 

made by Cole in England (Obfervatiom on the Purple, in' the Philosophical Trans, of London, vol. xv. 
n 1280) continued and extended in France by Ke'aumur {Dicouverte d’une nouvelle teinture de pourpre, 
in the Wmoires de VAcad^mie des Sciences, 1711, pp. 168-199) and by Du Hamel {Quelques Experiences 
ear la liqueur colorante quefoumit la pourpre, in the Memoires de VAcctd. des Sciences, 1736, pp. 6-8, 
49-63) were confirmed by Deshayes (Mollusques de la Mediterranee, in the Expedition scientijique de 
Moree Vol. iii. PP- 189-191), and more recently by Lacaze-Duthiers (Memoire sur la pourpre, in the 
Annaies des Sciences naturelles, Zoologie, 4th series, toI. xii. pp. 1-92), and have enabled us to discover 
the various processes used in the preparation of the purple dye. 

* The fact that they worked the mines of Thasos is attested by Herodotus (VI. xlvii., IL xliv. ; cf. 
P SASIAS V. 25, 12) ; for their settlements in these regions, see Movers, Das PhSnizisehe Alterthum, 
^'"ii pp 273-286, and Ed. Meveb, Geschichte des AUerthums, vol. 1 p. 23'3 ; vol. ii. p. 144. 

7° 3 Pronektos, on the Gulf of Ascania, was supposed to be a Phoenician colony (Stephes op Byzan- 

^*^’Drawn by Fauclier-Gudin ; cf. Mariette, Notice des principaux monuments, 1864, p. 222. 
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persevering efforts to discover it. We cannot determine the furthest limits 
reached by the Phoenician traders, since they were wont to designate the distant 
countries and nations with which they traded by the vague appellations of 
“ Isles of the Sea ” and “ Peoples of the Sea ” ' refusing to give more accurate 
information either from jealousy or from a desire to hide from other nations 
the sources of their wealth. 

The peoples with whom they traded were not mere barbarians, contented 
with worthless objects of barter ; ® their clients included the inhabitants of 



ONE OF THE DAGGERS DISCOVERED AT MYCEN.^ SHOWING AN IMITATION OF EGYPTIAN DECORATION-* 

the dEgean, who, if inferior to the great nations of the East, possessed an 
independent and growing civilization, traces of which are still coming to light 
from many quarters in the shape of tombs, houses, palaces, utensils, ornaments, 
representations of the gods, and household and funerary furniture, — not only 
in the Cyclades, but on the mainland of Asia Minor and of Greece. No 
inferior goods or tinsel wares would have satisfied the luxurious princes who 
reigned in such ancient cities as Troy and Mycenae, and who wanted the best 
industrial products of Egypt and Syria — costly stuffs, rare furniture, ornate and 
well-wrought weapons, articles of jewellery, vases of curious and delicate 
design — such objects, in fact, as would have been found in use among the sove- 
reigns and nobles of Memphis or of Babylon. For articles to offer in exchange 
they were not limited to the natural or roughly worked products of their own 
country. Their craftsmen, though less successful in general technique than 
their Oriental contemporaries, exhibited considerable artistic intelligence and 
an extraordinary manual skill. Accustomed at first merely to copy the objects 
sold to them by the Phoenicians, they soon developed a style of their own ; the 
Mycensean dagger in the illustration on this page, though several centuries 
later in date than that of the Pharaoh Ahmosis, appears to be traceable to this 
ancient source of inspiration, although it gives evidence of new elements in 

> These are the names used by the Egyptians of the XIX''* and XX“* dynasties (E. de Eocge, 
Extrait d’un H^moire tur 1e> Attaques dirig^et eontre VEgypte, pp. 5, 19, et seq.;. 

' Here i^ain I have had to restrict myself in describing the development of tlie Jilgean races, and 
must refer the reader for a further knowledge of their civilization to the accounts given in Pebrot- 
Chipiez, Hist de VArt, vol. vi. p. 106, et seq, and Ed. Meyeb, Gesch. des Alterthums, vol. ii. pp. 55-182. 

* Drawn by Faucher-Gudin, from the facsimile in Pebrot-Chipiez, Hist, de VArt, vol. vi. pi. xviii. 
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its method of decoration and in its greater freedom of treatment. The inhabitants 
of the valleys of the Nile and of the Orontes, and probably also those of the 
Euphrates and Tigris, agreed in the high value they set upon these artistic 
objects in gold, silver, and bronze, brought to them from the further shores of 
the Mediterranean, which, while reproducing their own designs, modified them 
to a certain extent; for jnst as we now imitate types of ornamental work in 
vogue among nations less civilized than ourselves, so the /Egean people set 
themselves the task through their potters and engravers of reproducing exotic 
models. The Phoenician traders who exported to Greece large consignments 
of objects made under various influences in their own workshops, or purchased 
in the bazaars of the ancient world, brought back as a return cargo an 
equivalent number of works of art, bought in the towns of the West, which 
eventually found their way into the various markets of Asia and Africa. These 
energetic merchants were not the first to ply this profitable trade of maritime 
carriers, for from the time of the Memphite empire the products of northern 
regions had found their way, through the intermediation of the Haiiinibu, as 
far south as the cities of the Delta and the Thebaid. But this commerce 
could not be said to be either regular or continuous; the transmission was 
carried on from one neighbouring tribe to another, and the Syrian sailors were 
merely the last in a long chain of intermediaries — a tribal war, a migration, the 
caprice of some chief, being sufficient to break the communication, and even 
cause the suspensiou of transit for a considerable period. The Phoenicians 
desired to provide against such risks by undertaking themselves to fetch the 
much-coveted objects from their respective sources, or, where this was not 
possible, from the ports nearest the place of their manufacture. Keappear- 
ing with each returning year in the localities where they had established 
emporia, they accustomed the natives to collect against their arrival such 
products as they could profitably use in bartering with one or other of their 
many customers. They thus established, on a fixed line of route, a kind of 
maritime trading service, which placed all the shores of the Mediterranean in 
direct communication with each other, and promoted the blending of the 
youthful West with the ancient East. 
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TH&TMOSIS I. AND HIS ARMY — HaTSHOPSIXU AND THUT3I0SIS III. : THE ORGANISATION OF' 
THE SYRIAN PROVINCES — AMENOTHES Ul. ; THE IV'ORSHIPPERS OF ATONU. 

Th-Atmosis I.’ s campaign in Syria — The organisation of the Egyptian army : the infantry 
of the line, the archers, the horses, and the oharioteers — The classification of the troops according- 
to their arms — Marching and encampment in the enemy's coxmtty ; battle array — Chariot- 
charges — The enumeration and distribution of the spoil— The vice-royalty of Kush and the 
adoption of Egyptian customs by the Ethiopian tribes., 

The first successors of ThAtmosis I. : Ahmasi and HatshopsitA, ThAtmosis II. — The temple 
of Ddr el-Bahari and the buildings of Kamak — The Ladders of Incense — The eocpeditiotr to- 
PAantt : bartering with the natives, the return of the fleet. 

ThAtmosis III. : his departure for Asia, the battle of Megiddo and the subjection of Southern 
Syria — I%e year 23 to the year 28 of his reign— Conguest of LotanA and of Mitdnni — The 
campaign of the year of the king’s reign and the taking of Qodshu in the 42 ”'* year — The 
tribute of the south — The triumph-song of Amoh. 

The constitution of the Egyptian empire — The Crown vassals and their relations with the 
Pharaoh — The king’s messengers — The allied states — Royal presents and marriages ; the status 
of foreigners in the royal harem — Commerce with Asia, its resources and its risks; protection 
granted to the national industries, and treaties of ex'radition. 
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Anienothes II., his campaiijns in Syria and Nubia — ThAlmosis IV. ; his dream under the 
shadeno of the Sphinx and his marriage — Anienothes III. and his peaceful reign — The great 
building works— The temples of Nubia : Soleb and his sanctuarg built by Amenothes III., Gebel 
Baikal, Elephantine — The beautifying of Thebes : the temple of Mat, the temples of Amon at 
Luxor and at Karnak, the tomb of Amenothes III., the chapel and the colossi of Memnon. 

The increasing importance of Amon and his priests: preference shown by AmenSthes III. 
for the Heliopolitan gods, his mariiage with Tii — The influence of Tii over Amenothes IV. : the 
decadence of Amon and of Thebes, Atond and EJiAUniatond — Change of physiognomy in 
Khdniaton, his character, his government, his relations with Asia: the tombs of Tel el-Amarna 
and the art of the period — Tutankhamen, Ai: the return of the Pharaohs to Thebes and the 
close of the XVIIV' dynasty. 



THE TEMPLE OP LPXOB ET ITS PRESENT CONDmON, SEEN PBOM THE LEFT BANK OP THE NILE.* 


CHAPTEE III. 

THE EIGHTEENTH THEBAN DYNASTY. 

Thfttmosis L and his army — H&tahopsith and Thhtmosis HI. : the organisation of the Syrian 
provinces — Amenothes IIL : the royal worshippers of Atonh. 


rriHE account of the first expedition undertaken by Thutmosis 
in Asia, a region at that time new to the Egyptians, 
would be interesting if we could lay our hands upon it. We 
should perhaps find in the midst of ofiicial documents, or 
among the short phrases of funerary biographies, some indica- 
tion of the impression which the country produced upon its 
conquerors. With the exception of a few merchants or 
adrenturers, no one from Thebes to Memphis had 
any other idea of Asia than that which could be 
gathered from the scattered notices of it in the 
semi-historical romances of the preceding age. 
The actual sight of the country must hare been 
a revelation ; everything appearing new and para- 
doxical to men of whom the majority had never left 
their fatherland, except on some warlike expedition into Ethiopia or on some 
rapid raid along the coasts of the Bed Sea. Instead of their own narrow 
valley, extending between its two mountain ranges, and fertilised by the 
periodical overflowing of the Nile which recurred regularly almost to a day. 



* Drawn by Bondier, from a photograph by Golenischefif The vignette, by Faucher-Gndin, 
represents the fine statne of Amenothes II. in red granite, which came from Thebes, and is now in 
the Turin Husmim ; cf. OBcnBTi, Gatalogo Ulmtrato dei Mommenti Egia, vol. i p. 59, n. 3. 

P 
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they had before them wide irregular plains, owing their fertility not to 
inundations, but to occasional rains or the influence of insignificant streams ; 
hills of varying heights coveted with vines and other products of cultivation ; 
mountams of different altitudes irregularly distributed, clothed with forests, 
furrowed with torrents, their summits often crowned with snow even in the 
hottest period of summer: and in this region of nature, where everything 
was strange to them, they found nations differing widely from each other in 
appearance and customs, towns with crenellated walls perched upon heights 
difficult of access ; and finally, a civilization far excelling that which they 
encountered anywhere in Africa outside their own boundaries. 

Thutmosis succeeded in reaching on his first expedition a limit which none 
of his successors was able to surpass, and the road taken by him in this 
campaign — from Gaza to Megiddo, from Megiddo to Qodshu, from Qodshu 
to Carchemish — was that which was followed henceforward by the Egyptian 
troops in all their expeditions to the Euphxat^ Of the difficulties whidi he 
encountered on his way we have no information. On arriving at Naharaim, 
however, we know that he came into contact with the army of the enemy, which 
was under the command of a single general — perhaps the King of Mitanni 
himself, or one of the lieutenants of the Cosssean King of Babylon — who had 
collected together most of the petty princes of the northern country to resist the 
advance of the intruder.^ The contest was hotly fought out on both sides, but 
victory at length remained with the invaders, and innumerable prisoners fell 
into their hands. The veteran Ahmosi, son of Abina, who was serving in his 
last campaign, and his cousin, Ahmosi Pannekhabit, distinguished themselv^ 
according to their wont. The former, having seized upon a chariot, brought it, 
with the three soldiers who occupied it, to the Pharaoh, and received once more 
“ the collar of gold j ” ® the latter killed twenty-one of the enemy, carrying off 
their hands as trophies, captured a chariot, took one prisoner, and obtained as 
reward a valuable collection of jewellery, consisting of collars, bracelets, sculp- 
tured lions, choice vases, and costly weapons.® A stele, erected on the banks of 
the Euphrates not fat from the scene of the battle, marked the spot which the 
conqueror wished to be recognised henceforth as the frontier of his empire.* 
He re-entered Thebes with immense booty, by which gods as well as men 
profited, for he consecrated a part of it to the embellishment of the temple of 
Amon, and the sight of the spoil undoubtedly removed the lingering prejudices 

* Cf., howerer, what is said of the weakness of the Cosswan kin gs in pp. 118-128 of the present 
Tolnme ; this prince of Naharaim was probably one of the kings of Mitanni. 

’ Jaseription of Ahmiui-ti-Jhina, IL 36-39 ; c£ Lepsios, Benkm., iii. 12 ; Chabas, Xes Pcuteun en 
Egypte, p. 22 ; Beogsch, Geechiehte JSgyptens, pp. 234, 235, 271. 

* liEPsniB, Atuwahl der mOitigiten Urkunden, toI. xiv. A. IL 8, 9, b. 11. 9, 10; cf. Notes 

sur jtieljues points de Grammaire et d’Sitloire, in the ZeUtAHft, 1883, p. 78, 11. 9-11. 

* Aimdb of Th^momg III., IL 17, IS ; ef.'E.iyETSiacGis,Natieedequ(^piafragmenl$deVlmMptim. 
de Konia*v PP- 17, 18, 24-26, where the feet was noticed for the firrt time. 
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which the people had cherished against expeditions beyond the isthmus. 
Thhtmosis was held up by his subjects to the praise of posterity as having come 
into actual contact with that country and its people, which had hitherto been 
known to the I^yptians merely through the more or less veracious tales of exiles 
and travellers. The aspect of the great river of the Naharaim, which could 
be compared with the Nile for the volume of its waters, excited their admiration. 
They were, however, puzzled by the fact that it flowed from north to south, 
and even were accustomed to joke at the necessity of reversing the terms 
employed in Egypt to express going up or down the river.^ This first Syrian 
campaign became the model for most of those subsequently undertaken by 
the Pharaohs. It took the form of a bold advance of troops, directed from Zalu 
towards the north-east, in a diagonal line through the country, who routed on the 
way any armies which might be opposed to them, carrying by assault such towns 
as were easy of capture, while passing by others which seemed strongly defended 
— pilla g in g , burning, and slaying on every side. There was no suspension of hos- 
tilities, no going into winter quarters, but a triumphant return of the expedition 
at the end of four or five months, with the probability of having to begin fresh 
operations in the following year should the vanquished break out into revolt.® 
The troops employed in these campaigns were superior to any others hitherto 
put into the-field. The Egyptian army, inured to war by its long struggle with 
the Shepherd-kings, and kept in training since the reign of Ahmosis by having 
to repulse the perpetual incuimons of the Ethiopian or Libyan barbarians, 
had no difiSculty in overcoming the Syrians ; not that the latter were wanting 
in eonra^ or discipline, but owing to their limited supply of recruits, and the 
political disintegration of the country, they could not readily place under arms 
such enormous numbers as those of the Egyptians. Egyptian military organi- 
Kition had remained practically unchanged since early times : the army had 
always consisted, firstly, of the militia who held fiefe, and were under the obli- 
gation of personal service either to the prince of the nome or to the sovereign ; ® 

‘ A passage from the inscription of Tomboa (Lkfstos, Dev3em.,Mi. 5 a, 11. 13, li) thus describes 
tile Bnphraies : mu pifi qpdnu khudodi m iioniiL Now, lAodu means to go north, and Wionit, to go 
south, so that the ]it»al translation of the phrase wonM call the Niq^hiates, ‘‘The river where he who 
goee north stuls as if he were going eouth," that is to saj, where the contrary term to that nsjsd on the 
Nile mnst be employed in speaking of goingnpcwdown the river. The solution of this littieli^roblem 
was first given by E. de Bonge i&ode dee Monwments du Mateif de Kamak, in the Stonges 
dIArehAdogie Egy^^emte et Aagrieme, voL i p. 41, n. 4; cf. Pi but., Petites Aadet Egypttdogiques, 
p. 26, n. 58), firom whcmt it was borrowed by Bmgsch {Getekiehte JEgyptens, p. 265 ; IHe JEgypUsehe 
Vdlhertafel, in the Jhhandlungen of the Berlin Congress, Afrikanuche Section, ppi 33, 34; and Die 
MggjMogie, pp. 260^ 261), and from Brngseh has been passed on to other Egyptologi^ 

^vEromthe account of the campaigns of Ainenothea IL, 1 thongdit we might eonclude that this 
Pharaoh wintered in Syria at least once (JSutotra Ancienne dee peujdes de VOrient, 1875, p. 207 ; cf. 
T.Tieig.inw, Sur un nound argument duromdogique tirf dee rdeite datA dee guerree pharaouiquee en Syrie, 
in the BeeaeA de Traeawe, v<fi. L p. 101); but tiie tmrt does not admit of this interpretatmn, and we 
mus^ therefine, finr tiie presmit give up the i^a that tiie Pharaohs ever spent more than a few months 
of the year on hostile tmtritory (W. Max Mumom, Asien sad Europa, p. 265, u. 4y 

*;At that tiiB%,titsartive pi^ of tius eontingmit which served m the in&nt^ went by the name 
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secondly, of a permanent force,^ which was divided into two corps, dis- 
tributed respectively between the Smd and the Delta. Those companies 
which were quartered on the frontier, or about the king either at Thebes or 
at one of the royal residences, were bound to hold themselves in readiness to 
muster for a campaign at any given moment® The number of natives liable 
to be levied when occasion required, by “ generations,” ® or as we should say by 
classes, may have amounted to over a hundred thousand men,* but they were 
never all called out, and it does not appear that the army on active service ever 
contained more than thirty thousand men at a time, and probably on ordinary 
occasions not much more than ten or fifteen thousand.® The infantry was, as 
we should expect, composed of troops of the line and light troops. The former 
wore either short wigs arranged in rows of curls, or a kind of padded cap by 
way of a helmet, thick enough to deaden blows ; the breast and shoulders were 
undefended, but a short loin-cloth was wrapped round the hips, and the stomach 
and upper part of the thighs were protected by a sort of triangular apron, 
sometimes scalloped at the sides, and composed of leather thongs attached to 
a belt. A buckler of moderate dimensions had been substituted for the 
gigantic shield of the earlier Theban period ; ® it was rounded at the top and 

of tdu, or, aa a colleotave, aditu (Maspero, Notet aujour U jour, § 3, in the Proceedings, 1890-91, 
Tol. xiii. p. 303 ; Bbugsch, Die .Mgyptologie, p. 233 ; W. Max MOlleb, Asien und Europa, p. 270, n. 2). 

* Boveiant, a Thebes, in the Seeueil de Travaux, vol. vi. p. 44, 1. 25 ; W. Max MClleb, ErhlSrung 
des grossen Dekrets des KBnigs Har-m-hebe, in the Zeilsehrijt, 1888, pp. 82-84. 

» On the organisation of military service in Egypt, see Maspebo, Dawn of Civilization, pp. 305- 
308, 452, 453. Beoruiting is represented in several Theban tombs (Vibet, Tomheaux de PeheuJchcr, 
in the Mdmoires de la Mission Franfoise, voL v. pp. 294, 295 ; Champoluon, Monuments de FEgypte et 
de la Nubie, pi. olvii. 1-3, 5, 6, and vol. i. pp. 484-487, 831 ; Bovbiast, Le Tombeau d’Harmhabi, in 
the Memoires de la Mission Frangaise, vol. v. pp. 419-422.) 

’ Zamdu, On the meaning of this word, cf. Maspebo, Etudes de Mythologie et d^ArehOdogie 
Egy^iennes, vol. i. p. 56, n. 2. The soldiers taken from these classes are represented at Deir el- 
Bahati, as hastening armed to meet the troops returning from the Puanit (Mabiette, Deir el-Bahari, 
pis. 11, 12). 

* The only numbers which we know are those given by Herodotus tor the Saite period (II. clivL). 
which are evidently exaggerated (Wiedemasn, HerodoPs zweites Buck, p. 577). Coming down to 
modem times, we see that Mehemet-Ali, from 1830 to 1840, had nearly 120,000 men in Syria, Egypt, 
and the Sudan ; and in 1841, at the time when the treaties imposed upon him the ill-kept obligation 
of reducing his army to 18,000 men, it still contained 81,000. We shall probably not be far wrong 
in estimating the total force which the Pharaohs of the XVIH*'* dynasty, lords of the whole valley 
of the Nile, and of part of Asia, had at their disposal at 120,000 or 130,000 men ; these, however, 
were never all called out at once. 

* We have no direct information respecting the armies acting in Syria ; we only know that, at the 
battle of Qodshft, Bamses IL had against him 2500 chariots containing three men each, making 7500 

- charioteers, besides a troop estimated at the Bamessenm at 8000 men, at Lnior at 9000 (Gtjietsse, 
Textes historiques d’Jpsamboul, in the Becueil de Travaux, vol. viii. p. 138), so that the Syrian army 
probably contained about 20,000 men. It would seem that the Egyptian army was less numerous, 
and I estimate if with great hesitation at about 15,000 or 18,000 men: it was considered a powerful 
army, whUe that of the BUttites was regarded as an innumerable host. A passage in the Anastasi 
Papyrus, No. 1, pis. xiv. 1. 1, — ^xvi L 5, tells us the composition of a corps led by Bamses II. against 
the tribes in the vicinity of Qocmr and the BahanO valley : it consisted of 5000 men, of whom 620 were 
Shardana, 1600 Qahak, 70 h&shaOasha, and 880 Negroes (Chabas, Voyage (Tun Egyptien, pp. 49-72X 

‘ For an illustration of this shield, taken from the tombs of Siht,>ee Maspebo, Dawn of Cimliza- 
Hon, p. 457. 
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often furnished with a solid metal boss, which the experienced soldiers always 
endeavoured to present to the enemy’s lances and javelins. Their weapons 
consisted of pikes about five feet long, with broad bronze or copper points, occa- 
sionally of flails, axes, daggers, short curved swords, and spears ; the trumpeters 
were armed with daggers only, and 
the officers did not as a rule en- 
cumber themselves with either 
buckler or pike, but bore an axe 
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and dagger, and occasionally a bow.* The light infantry was composed chiefly of 
bowmen — fiddtiu — ^the celebrated archers of Egypt, whose long bows and arrows, 
used with deadly skUl, speedily became reno?raed throughout the East ; ® the 


* Drawn by Paucher-G-udin, from a photograph taken by Naville, The Temple of Deir el-Bahari, 
its Plan, its Founders, and its first Explorers. Introductory Memoir, pL viii. 

Besides the soldiers pictured above, we possess hardly any military illustrations from the earlier 
reigns of the XVIII**' dynasty, excepting the troops represented in the pictures of the fStes celebrated 
on the return of the fleet from the FOanit, under H&tshop^th (Dumiches, Die Flotte einer Js^gypiisehen 
SSmpn, pis. T., vi., vii., viii., x., xuL ; Mariettb, Deir et-Bahari, pis. 4, 11, 12, 15) ; we meet with 
some of them again on the monuments of Amendthes IV. (Lepsius, Denhm., iiL 92) and of Harmhabi 
(Ohampoluon, Monuments de VEgypte et de la Nubie, pL cxii. ; Boseliini, Monumenti Storici, pi. xliv. 
ter; IiKPSICs, Denkm., iii. 121 & ; and for details, Wiminson, Manners and Customs, 2ad edit., vol. i. 
p. 186, etseq.; Ebman, JEgypten und Mgyptisehes LAren, pp. 714-723). 

’ These piddtiu are mentioned in the Tel el-Amarna despatches as forming the principal part of 
the troops which garrisoned those Asiatic towns, which were subject to the Egyptians or allied to them 
(WiEDEKANN, Delattee, Lettres de Tell d-Amama, in the Proceedings of the Soo. Bibl. Arch., vol. xv. 
1892-93, pp. 347, 348 ; Essan, in Zucmebn’s Die Ketlsehrifthriefe aus Jerusalem, in the Zeitsdurift fur 
Assyrulogie, vol. vi. p. 250, n. 7 ; W. Max Muleeb, Zu den Keilsehri/tbriefen aus Jeruscdem, in the 
Zeitschriftfur Assyriologie, vol. vii. pp. 64, 65). The idea that these archers were foreign mercenaries 
might seem natnrtd when their collective name was read shamixUi, and compared with the Coptic 
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quirer, of the use of which their ancestors were ignorant, had been borrowed 
firom tile Asiatics, probably from the Hyksds, and was carried hanging at the side 
or slung over the shoulder.^ Both spearmen and archers were for the most part 
pure-bred Egyptians, and were divided into regiments of unequal strength, 
eacAof which usually bore the name of some god — ^as, for example, the regiment 
of Ba or of Phtah, of Amon or of Sutkhu ® — ^in which the feudal contingents, 
each commanded by its lord or bis lieutenants, fought side by side with the 
king’s soldiers furnished from the royal domains. The effective force of the 
army was made up by auxtiiaries taken from the tribes of the Sahara and from 
the negroes of the Upper Nile.® These auxiliaries were but sparingly em- 
ployed in early times, but their numbers were increased as wars became more 
frequent and necessitated more troops to carry them on. The tribes from which 
they were drawn supplied the Pharaohs with an inexhaustible reserve ; they 
were courageous, active, indefatigable, and inured to hardships, and if it had 
not been for their turbulent nature, which incited them to continual internal 
dissensions, they might readily have shaken off the yoke of the Egyptians. 
Incorporated into the Egyptian army, and placed under the instruction of 
picked oflScers, who subjected them to rigorous discipline, and accustomed them 
to the evolutions of regular troops, they were transformed from disorganised 
hordes into tried and invincible battalions.* 

The old army, which had conquered Nubia in the days of the Papis and 
the tJsirtasens, had consisted of these three varieties of foot-soldiers only, but 

gkemmo, which signifies foreigner (Bbitosch, Dutumnaire BiOroglgphig^ pp. 1391, 1392, and XH'e 
^ggpkHogie, pp. 240-243); bnt it is no longer adnrissible since the true reading of the word is 
known — pidiH — and the pictnies at Deir el-BEtfaaif, in which the aicheis are represented, show that 
they, as well as the heavy inCuitiy, belong^ed to the old Egyptian race. 

I The questions relating to the introdactim of the qniver are discussed in Masfebo, Notes au jour 
lejour, § 18, in the Proceedings of the Soc. BibL Arch., 1891-92, vol. ihr. pp. 184-187. 

* On the division of the Egyptian armies into battalions and regiments, cf 'Vfuxisaas, Manners 
and Customs, 2nd edit., voL L p. 193, et seq. ; EBKAir, AIggpten, pp. 716, 717. The army of Earnses H. 
at the battle of Qodshfi comprised four eorpe^ which bore the names of Amon, Bk, Phtah, and Sfiikhfi. 
Other lesser corps, designated by the name of so, sai, the po^al or tribes, were named the Tribe of 
Pharaoh, the Tribe of the Beauty of the Solar dish (MAEizms, Catalogue general des monuments HAbydos, 
pp. 385, 386, Nos. 1062, 1063; pp. 388, 389, No. 1070; p. 391, No, 1076); these, as &r as I can judge, 

xmnst have been troops raised on the royal domains by a system of local recruiting, who were united 
by certidn common privileges and duties which constituted them an hereditary militia, whence they 
were callhd tribes. These mUitary (rj&es are probably what the autiior of the treatise De hide (§ 72, 
Pakehet’s edit., 126, 127) calls the yirn, those races into which the army of Osiris was divided, 
and who each bom as a standard some divine emblem, the worship of which was common to all who 
composed the army ; ef. Bbugbch, Die Mggptologie, pp. 235, 236. 

* These Ethiopian recrmts are oecasionaily reprerented in the Theban tombs of the XVIIl**' dynasty, 

among others in the tomb of Pahsfikhir (Y ibey, Be TombeaadePehsukker,m the MOnoiresde la Mission 
Wra/n^ise da Caire, voL v. |^. 294, 295). 

, * The armies of Btttshoprftft already included lobyah auxUiaries, some of which are represented 
at Drfr el-Bahari (l>eincB35H, Die FMfe einer JEgyptisehen SBnigin, pis. vi, xL ; Mabiett^ Jhir 
eUBdhari, pL 12) ; others of Asiatic origin are found under AmenSthes IN. (Leestos, Deahn., iii. 92), 
bnt they are not represented on the mrmuments among the r^nlar troops until the reign of Bamses IL, 
vriien flie appasr fiw the first time among the king^s body-guard (E. ns Bonefi, jErtroit d’as 

J^nohwsur let aBfwacs des nettles dsfeBra'.pp; 23-2^. . i - - • 
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since the invasion of the Shepherds, a new element had been incorporated into 
the modem army in the shape of the chariotry, which answered to some extent 
to the cavalry of onr day as regards their tactical employment and eflScacy.^ 
The horse, when once introduced into Egypt, soon became fairly adapted to its 
environment.® It retained both its height and size, keeping the convex fore- 
head — which gave the head a slightly curved profile — the slender neck, the 
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narrow hind-quarters, the lean and sinewy legs, and the long flowing tail which 
had characterised it in its native country. The climate, however, was 
enervating, and constant care had to be taken, by the introduction of new 
blood from Syria, to prevent the breed from deteriorating.^ The Pharaohs 
kept studs of horses in the principal cities of the Nile valley, and the great 
feudal lords, following their example, vied with each other in the possession of 
numerous breeding stables. The ofiSce of superintendent to these establish- 
ments, which was at the disposal of the Master of the Hors^, became in later 

' The part played by chariots in the Egyptian armies was first studied by Boseluni, JUimumenti 
avUi, Yol. iiL pp. 232-271 ; afterwards by WniErNBON, ilamten and Cuttoms, 2nd edit., vol. i. pp. 222- 
241; and finally by Textob be Bavibi, Andet sur le$ Chars de gaerre (gyptiens, in the Congris 
prasineiai des (Hentalistes FrangaU, tenu a Saint-Etierme, vol. iL pp. 439-472. 

* The characteristics of the ^yptian horse have been described by Pbisse »’A.venne3, Des 
Chmart ehe» hs Aneiens Egypfiem (in Perron, Le NdjOri, traduit de rArabe dAbi-BdcrSm-Bedr, 
voLi pp. 128-135) ; by Sasson, JVoiW de Zootechnie, pp. 48-Kl ; and by PtETBiaiENT, Les Chevaux dans 
les temps pr^istorigaes el historigues, pp. 485-488. On the date of the introduction of top horse into 
Egypt, cf. p. 51 of the present worlc, 

’ Drawn by Panoher-Gudin, ftom a photograph; cf. DcHicaEN, Die B%oUe einer Mgyptisehem 
KBnigin, pla. viii, x., and MABnrrTB, Deir d-Bahari, pL 11. 

* The nnmbbrs of horses brought from Syria either as spoils of war or as tribute paid by the 
vanquished are frequently recorded in the Anncds of Thutmosis 111. (32 mares are mentioned in 1. 5, 
188 in 1. 8, 26 in L 9, 260 in 1. 22, 180 in L 40), and the number would be far larger were the inscrip- 
tion not mutilated. Besides the usual species, powerful stallions were imported from Korthem Syria, 
which were known by the Semitic name of dhtrf, the strong (Anastasi Papyrus JK, pL xvii IL 8, 9 ; 
ei. Beeuetl de 'Dravaax, voL U. p. 146, n. 3 ; Bondi, Dem Hdfiuueh-jbBnmsehen Spraehzweige ang^rige 
LAataSrtar in Hieroe^iyphisehen rmd BieraUsehen Taeten, pp. 24-27). In the tombs of the XVIII*'' 
dynasty, the arrival of Syrian horses in Egypt is sometimes represented (Bocbiant, Le Tonibeau 
itBarmhoM, ^ iv., in the Memimes de la Mission Frangaise, voL V. p. 422). 
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times one of the most important State appointments.^ The first chariots intro- 
dnced into Egypt were, like the horses, of foreign origin,® hnt when huilt by 
Egyptian workmen they soon become more elegant, if not stronger, than their 
models. Lightness was the quality chiefly aimed at ; and at length the weight 
was so reduced that it was possible for a man to carry his chariot on his shoulders 



THE EGYPTIAN CHABIOT PBESEBTED IN THE FLORENCE MUSECJI.’ 

without fatigue. The materials for them were on this account limited to oak 
or ash and leather ; metal, whether gold or silrer, iron or bronze, being used but 
sparingly, and then only for purposes of ornamentation. The wheels usually had 
six, but sometimes eight spokes, or occasionally only four. The axle consisted 
of a single stout pole of acacia. The framework of the chariot was composed 
of two pieces of wood mortised together so as to form a semicircle or half- 

* On the Masteri of the Horse — Mir susimMu — and on the place which they occupied in the Bamessid 
hierarchy, cf. Maspebo, Etudes Egyptiennes, vol. ii. pp. 39-41, and Bbugsoh, Die ASgypMogie, pp. 215, 
238. In the story of the conquest of Bgypt by the Ethiopian Fionkhi, studs are indicated at 
Hermopolis (II. 64-66), at Athrihis (11. 169, 110), in the towns to the east and in the centre of the 
Delta (11. 111-119), and at Sais (1. 138). Diodorus Siculus (i. 45) relates that, in his time, the founda- 
tions of 100 stables, each capable of containing 200 horses, were still to be seen on the western bank 
of the river between Memphis and Thebes. On the management of the ahu, ahit, or stables, cf. Virey, 
Etude sur un parchemin rapport€de Thebes, in the Mdmoires de la Mission Frangaise, vol. i. pp. 485-490, 
where too wide a sense is attributed to the word itself. 

* This fact is proved by the very form of the names markabuti, which is the Hebrew ntarkaldth, 
and agcdati, which is the Hebrew agalah. For everything relating to this subject, cf. Chabas, Etude 
sur rAntiquitd^historique, 2nd edit., pp. 421-457, and Bondi, Dem Hebrdiseh-phdnizischen Sprachzweige 
angehdrige LehnuSrter in Hieroglyphischen und Hieratischen Tesctm, pp. 38, 44-57, 116). 

“ Drawn by Fauoher-Gudin, from the photograph taken by Petrie (cf. Bosellini, Monumenti Oivili, 
pi. cxxii. 1) ; the original is at present in the Florence Museum (Migijabini, Indication succinate des 
monuments Egyptiens au Mus^e de Florence, 1859, pp. 94, 95, No. 2678). Bosellini considered this chariot 
to be of Scythian origin {Monumenti Oivili, vol. iii. pp. 263-269), and his opinion is still sometimes 
accepted ; it is, however, an Egyptian chariot, but constructed for funerary use, to be placed in a tomb, 
and its destination explains the excessive lightness of its construction, and the imperfections of its build. 
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ellipse, and closed by a straight bar ; to this frame was fixed a floor of sycomore 
wood or of plaited leather thongs. The sides of the chariot were formed of 
upright panels, solid in front and open at the sides, each provided with a 
hand-rail. The pole, which was of a single piece of wood, was bent into 



gigantic T thus formed was fixed the 
body of the chariot, the hinder part resting on the axle, and the front attached 
to the bent part of the pole, while the whole was firmly bound together with 
double leather thongs. A yoke of hornbeam, shaped like a bow, to which the 
horses were harnessed, was fastened to the other extremity of the pole.^ The 
Asiatics placed three men in a chariot, but the Egyptians only two; the 
warrior— sfMm— whose business it was to fight, and the shield-bearer— yosana 
— who protected his companion with a buckler during the engagement.® A 
complete set of weapons was carried in the chariot— lances, javeb'ns, and 
daggers, curved spear, club, and battle-axe— while two bow-cases as weH as two 

• Drawn by Fauober-Gudin, from a photograph; cf. MomimenU deVEgypU et de 

la Nubie, pL Ixiv.; Eoselleji, MmumetUi Stand, pis. liv. 1, Ixtu. The picture is of the time of 
Bamses IL, and conies from the temple of Beit-Wally in Nnbis. 

• The names of the different parts of the Egyptian chariot are enumerated in the texts preserved in 
the Anatiad Papyrus No. 1, pi. xviii. L 3, et seq., the Anastasi Papyrus IV., pL xvi. L 7, et seq., and the 
KSOer Papyrus, pis. i. 1. 1. ii. L 2, published by Wiedemaiw, Hieratische TexU aus den Museen zu Berlin 
und Paris, pis. x., xL The most curious of these has been interpreted by Ebuan, Hyrme sur le char du 
Toi, in the Congres de St.-Mietme, vol. ii pp. 430-438, and Hierat. Ostraka, in Zdtsehrift, 1880, pp. 94, 95. 

• The part played by the qazana, as well as Lis Semitic origin, was discovered by E. im Bovge 
Notice de qwlgues textes hidoglyphiques rebemment publies par M. Greene, p. 26 ; that of the sinni by 
Maspebo, Etudes Egyptiennes, vol. ii p. 41, whence it has passed to Bbvgsch, Die MgypMogie, pp. 
215, 237. The former is the brloxos or eepajcwy, the latter the npatfidrus of the Homeric poems. 
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large quivers were tung at the sides. The chariot itself was very liable to 
npset, the slightest cause being sufficient to overturn it. Even when moving 
at a slow pace, the least ineqnaHty of the ground diook it terribly, and when 
driven at full speed it was only by a miracle of skill that the occupants could 
maiat^ their equiUbrium. At such times the charioteer would stand astride 
of the front panels, keeping his right foot only inside the vehicle, and plantmg 
the other firmly on the pole, so as to lessen the jolting, and to secure a wider 
base on which to balance himsell^ To carry all this into practice long educa- 
tion was necessary, for which there were special schools of instruction, and 
those who were destined to enter the army were sent to these schools when little 


.more than children. To each man, as soon as he had thoroughly mastered all 
\he difficulties of the profession, a regulation chariot and pair of horses were 
granted, for which he was responsible to the Pharaoh or to his generals, and he 
might then return to his home untfl the next call to arms.® The warrior took 
precedence of the shield-bearer, and both were considered superior to the foot- 
soldier; the chariotry, in fact, like the cavalry of the present day, was the 
aristocratic branch of the army, in which the royal princes, together with the 
nobles and their sons, enlisted.^ No Egyptian ever willingly trusted himself 
to the back of a horse, and it was only in the thick of a battle, when his chariot 
was broken, and there seemed no other way of escaping from the mS14e, that a 
warrior would venture to mount one of his steeds.* There appear, however, to 
have been here and there a few horsemen, who acted as couriers or aides-de- 
camp; they used neither saddle-cloth nor stirrups, but were provided with 
reins with which to guide their animals, and their seat on horseback was even 


less secure than the footing of the driver in his chariot® 

The infentry was divided into platoons of six to ten men each, commanded 
by an officer and marshalled round an ensign, which represented either a 

1 C£ ihe representations of the king fighting in Chahtoimos, VEgy^et ds la 

ti bdT Md in BosjOiKi, mmuiaerUi Storiei, pis. Uv. 1, livu., one of whieh is repwdnoed on 
tS preset a postnre frequently adopl^ in the mSfe, when the 

^ut to strike the enemy on either hand wife the javelin, club, or spear ; when he drew the how 
atanil with both feet on the floor of the duriot 

nn 42. ^ ' Ebkah, .®ropfei» and JEgyptiteies Xshen, pp. 721, 722. i 

pSrfenS^eoSof the chariots over th^ of the infen^, ef. ^ on fte 

nnblished and commented on by Maspbbo, Etvde* Egypttemeg, voL n. pp. 40, 41 , the king’s 
to SS® those of Bamses H. and Eamses IIL oft^actedas to tbeir fatte. 

^ S to great inscription in which Minephtah relates his victory ov« to o/^«^ Ohahw 

thon^t to towered to mention of offieert tchou^onthe 

of t^^anauished (EtadesfarVAntigaiUhittorique, 2nd edit, pp. 197, 4 33, n. 2 )^t, onto contrary, 

the terfws that it was charioteers, sMiniil, not riders, who did ^mak, ^53, i 38). 

• a figure of a horseman on an incised bronze axe m to British M^um 

mere « ^ ^ represented m battle petures, 

1 -o-oi «, n. 240 et sea : Monamenti Storiei, pis. xlvi. 2, Ivii., Ixxxv^, xcv., cviii.,cx.,cxx., 
wJi^^LareSma^y^yptiansasAsiatics. VAMiga^ 

ywwj., OoO eSit. nn. 43(M37. and Brtobch, Dte NlggpMogie, p. 2EI. 
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sacred animal, an emblem of the king or of his double, or a divine figure 
placed upon the top of a pike ; ^ this constituted an object of worship to the 
group of soldiers to whom it belonged. We are unable to ascertain how many 
of these platoons, either of infantry or of chariotry, went to form a company or 
a battalion, or by what ensigns the different grades were distinguished from 
each other, or what was their relative order of rank. Bodies of men, to the 


SGTFTTA5 LEAKHIRU TO BIDE, rBOM A. BAS-BELIEV IB THE BOLOGBA XUSECII.’’ 

nomber of forty or fifty, are sometimes represented on the monuments, but this 
may be merely by chance, or because the draughtsman did not take the trouble 
to give the proper number accurately. The inferior officers were equipped very 
much like the soldiers, with the exception of the buckler, which they do not 
a{q)ear to have carried, and certainly did not when on the march ; the superior 
officers might be known by their umbrella or flabellnm, a distinction which gave 
thmn the right of approaching the king’s person.® The military exercises to which 
all these troops were accustomed probably differed but little from those which 
were in vogue with the armies of the Anment Empire ; *■ they consisted in 

• Either PIntaroh, or whoever wrote the treatise Dslnded 72,Paethbt’s edit., p. 126), assnres hs 
that the comiEBlies fmd re^ments of the Egyptian army were analogous to the and the x6xoi 
of the Greeks. On the standards, cf. Sioiiobttb Sicunus, i. 86; Plutarch, Be Hide et Otiride, § 72, 
Pabxhxv’s edit, pp. 126, 127 ; and the examples collected by WilkiBsok, Manners and Customs, 2nd 
effit, vid. i. pp. 1^-197. 

• Drawn by Eaneher-Gndin, finm a photograph by Flindcats Petrie. 

• WTT.gntaoiT, Moaners and Customs, 2nd edit, voL L pp. 196, 197, seems to have been the first to 

(Observe thHfisi^ IlieBmbrella-bMiter.eat-sHrit was inferior in rank to the ffiibellnin-better, whose 
place was on the king’s rig^t htmd, zmMedt hidbsami-f (c£ Hasfebo, Rtudes Egyptienaes, voL iL 
pw 41, and BBi!asaB,DM 236, 237. 

t^'See the Twre spototion ofstHne ^ these exerei^inMASFKiw, Dawn ^ (HvSizatUm, pp. 452, 453. 
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wrestling, boxing, jumping, running either singly or in line at regular distances 
from each other, manual exercises, fencing, and shooting at a target ; the war- 
dance had ceased to be in use among the Egyptian regiments as a military 
exercise, but it was practised by the Ethiopian and Libyan auxiliaries. At the 
beginning of each campaign, the men destined to serve in it were called out 
by the military scribes, who supplied them with arms from the royal arsenals. 

Then followed the distri- 
bution of rations. The 
soldiers, each carrying a 
small linen bag, came 
up in squads before the 
commissariat officers, and 
each received his own 
allowance.^ Once in the 
enemy’s country the army 
advanced in close order, 
the infantry in columns of 
four, the officers in rear, 
and the chariots either on 
the right or left flank, or 
in the intervals between 
divisions.^ Skirmishers thrown out to the front cleared the line of march, while 
detached parties, pushing right and left, collected supplies of cattle, grain, or 

drinking-water from the fields and unprotected villagea* The main body was 

\ 



THE WAB-DANCE OF THE TUIIHC AT BEIb IL-BAHARI* 


^ We see the distribution of anns made by the scribes and other ofBcials of the royal arsenals 
represented in the pictures at Medinet-Abu (Chahpoi.lion, Monument* de VEggpte et de la Nubie, 
pi. ccAviii., and vol. i. p. 368; Bosellini, Moaamenti Storici, pL cxxv., and toI. t. pp. 19-23). The 
calling out of the classes was represented in the Egyptian tombs of the XVIII*'* dynasty (Vibet, Xe 
Tomheau d^Aminemab et le tombeau de Pehgukher, in the Mdmoires de la Minion du Carre, toL t. 
pp. 221, 228-231, 288, 289), as well as the distribution of supplies. Questions relating to the army of 
the Theban dynasties have been fully treated by Boseixibi, Monumenti Civili, rol. ilL pp. 217-232. 

* Drawn by Fancher-Gudin, from a photograph; cC. Dcuchen, Die Flotte etner ASgyptuehen 
Kbnigin, pis. vi., xL, and Mabiette, Deir el-Bahari, pL 12. 

’ The marches of the army of Bamses IL are represented in Cbakeoujon, Monument*, pL xxxiii. ; 
Boselubi, Monu. Stor., pis. Ixxxrii., xcvi., xcviL, crii. ; Lefsius, Denhm., iii. 155 ; MABienE, 
Itindraire de la Baute-Egypte, toI. i. pL 32. Those of the army of Bamses III. were first reproduced 
in the Deseription de T Egypt*, Ant. toI. ii. pL 10, and subsequently by Chaacpoixiok, Monuments, 
pis. ccriL, ccxvii., ccxix., ct-xxi. ; Bosellini, Monu. Stor., pis. cxxtl, cxxix., cxxx., cxxxvii. The 
march in columns of four of the archers and heavy infantry is illustrated by the discovery, made at 
Meir, of the two bands of soldiers who are represented on p. 223 of the present volume. They are of 
the time of the first Theban empire, as is shown by the archers being without quivers ; but, with the 
exception of this detail, their equipment is the same as that of the infantry of the XVIII*'* dynasty. 
The statuette of one of their commanding officers is said to be in London,- in the hands of Captain 
Myers. 

‘ See the scenes represented around Daphr, in which the troops of Bamses H. are pillaging the 
country (Boseluni, Monu. Star., pL xcviii.; Lepsics, Denkm., in. 166; Mabiette, Itinfraire dela 
Aiate-^gfypte, vol.iLpL 59),and also those in which the Shafisfi with their flocks are fleeing from the 
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followed by the baggage train ; it comprised not only supplies and stores, but 
cooking-utensils, coTerings, and the entire paraphernalia of the carpenters’ and 
blacksmiths’ shops necessary for repairing bows, lances, daggers, and chariot- 
poles, the whole being piled up in four-wheeled carts drawn by asses or oxen. 
The army was accompanied by a swarm of non-combatants, scribes, soothsayers, 



A COUIJfH OF TBOOFS OK THE HABI.TI, CHARIOTS AND 1MFAKTBY.‘ 


priests, heralds, musicians, serrants, and women of loose life, who were a serious 
cause of embarrassment to the generals, and a source of perpetual danger to 
military discipline.® At nightfall they halted in a Tillage, or more frequently 
bivouacked in an entrenched camp, marked out to suit the circumstances of the 
case.® This entrenchment was always rectangular, its length being twice as great 
as its width, and was surrounded by a ditch, the earth from which, being banked 
up on the inside, formed a rampart from five to six feet in height ; the exterior 


king in peiscm (Cbamfolliok, Mmumentt, pL xiL; Boselukt, Monu. Star., pi. Izxx.); in the same 
way, at Medinet-Abn, the tioops of Bamses IIL are pillaging the country near a besieged town 
(Champouuok, Mofomenit, pi. ccnTiii.). 

‘ Drawn by Bondier, from a photograph by Emil Brugsch-Bey; cf. Habiette, Vogage de la 
Hmde-Mggfte, toL i. pi. 51. The bas-relief, which is in the temple of Bamses II. at Abydos, represents 
the march of one of the divisions of the Egyptian army at the battle of Qodshft. 

- The whole of this description is taken from the {Hctnres of camp-life in the time of Bamses II., 
at Luxor and the Bamessenm (CBAKroixiOK, Mbnumefitt, pis. xvii. bit, xxtx., xxx); some of them 
axe reproduced on pp. 222, 224 of the present volume. 

* Thfttmosis HL camped successiTely in the town of Gaza, in the villages of Yfttza and Yfthma, 
and in the plain near Me^ddo (Masfebo, B^U de la eampagne eoatre Mageddo tom Thoutmot HI., 
in the BeemO de Trataua, voL iL pp. 50, 51, 55)4 
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of this was then entirely faced with shields, square below, but circular in shape 
at the top. The entrance to the camp was by a single gate in one of the longer 
sides, and a planlr serred as a bridge across the trench, close to which two 
detachments mounted guard, armed with clubs and naked swords. The royal 
quarters were situated at one end of the camp. Here, within an enclosure, 
rose an immense tent, where the Pharaoh found all the luxury to which he 
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an EGYPTIAN FOBTIFIED CAMP, FORCED BY THE BNBMY.* 

was accustomed in his palaces, eren to a portable chapel, in which each morning 
he could pour out water and bum incense to his father, Amon-Ea of Thebes. 
The princes of the blood who formed his escort, his shield-bearers and his 
generals, were crowded together hard by, and beyond, in closely packed lines, 
were the horses and chariots, the draught bullocks, the wo^shops and the stores. 
The soldiers, accustomed from childhood to Ure in the open air, erected no tents or 
huts of boughs forthemselyesin these temporary encampments, but birouacked 
in the open, and the sculptures on the fesades of the Theban pylons gire us a 
minute picture of the way in which they employed themselves when off duty. 


• Drawn by Bondier.ftom a pbotograpb taken by Beato in 1895 It repreaenfa the c^p of 
UamKM befL Qodsba : the npper angle of the enclosure and part of the ^un^g waU have 
been destroyed by the Eh&ti, whose chariots are pouring in at the brea< ^ In the Mutre is the royal 
St s^ded by scenes of mUitary life. This picture has b^ sculpt.^ 

S^^re^nting one of the episodes of the battie; the latter had t«>n “orerrf witt stucw, «« which 
tte ^^Wect was executed. Part of the stucco has faUen away, and the kmg m his chanot, with 
bas rea^eared, to the great detriment of the later picture. 
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Here one man, while cleaning his armoor, snperintends the cooking. Another, 
similarly engaged, drinks from a skin of wine held up by a slave. A tbird 
has taken hia chariot to pieces, and is replacing some portion the worse for 
wear. Some a,re sharpening their daggers or lances; others mend their 
loin-cloths or sandals, or exchange blows with fists and sticks. The baggage, 
linen, arms, and provisions are piled in disorder on the ground ; horses, oxen, 
and asses are eating or chewing the cud at their ease ; while here and there 
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SCENES FBOM BULITABT LIFE IN AN EGYPTIAN CAMP.* 


a donkey, relieved of his burden, rolls himself on the ground and brays with 
delight.^ 

The success of the Egyptians in battle was due more to the courage and 
hardihood of the men than to the strategical skill of their commanders. We 
find no trace of manoeuvres, in the sense in which we understand the word, 
either in their histories or on their bas-reliefs, but they joined battle boldly 
with the enemy, and the result was decided by a more or less bloody confiict.® 
The heavy infautry was placed in the centre, the chariots were massed on the 
flanks, while light troops thrown out to the front began the action by letting fly 

. Drawn by Faucher-Gndin, froma photograph by Beato; cf. CHaMPOLUOV, pis. xrix., 

XXX. : B 0 SBU. 1 SI, Menu. Star., pis. Ixxxrii., xcyiU.-c., cvL, ovu. ; IdEPSivs, Denkm., iti. 154, 155. The 

camp of Thatmosis HI. near Alttn^ the day Wore the Wtle of 
AA words nnt into the mouths of the soldiers to mark their vigilance are the same 

which le find in the Bamessenm and at Lnxor. written above ^ 
wheTB^ n. is reposing (Maspebo, mU de la campagne canlre Mageddo, in the Bemed de 

and Goaontt of the Ancient Eggptiani, 2nd edit., vol. i. p. 217. 




. EKCOUHTEB BETWEEN EGTBTIAN AND ASIATIC CBABIOTS.^ 

rumbling of wheels and the sharp clash of metal. The Egyptians, ac- 
cn^med by long drilling to the performance of such evolutions, executed 
these charges as methodically as though they were still on their parade-ground 
Skt Thebes ; if the disposition of the ground were at all favourable, not a single 
chariot would break the line, and the columns would sweep across the field 

• Drawn by Faucher-Gudin, from a drawing by Gbampoluon, Monnmenb <fc VMgypU el de la 
NvJne, pi. xxtI ; Boeellini, Monumenti Storiei, pi. eiii. This represents a ebarge of the Egyptian 
chariots against those of the Hittites at the batDe of Qodsbh. 
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without swerving or falling into disorder. The charioteer had the reins tied 
round his body, and could, by throwing his weight either to the right or the 
left, or by slackening or increasing the pressure through a backward or forward 
motion, turn, pull up, or start his horses by a simple movement of the loins : he 
went into battle with bent bow, the string drawn back to his ear, the arrow 
levelled ready to let fly, while the shield-bearer, clinging to the body of the 
chariot with one hand, held out his buckler with the other to shelter his com- 
rade. It would seem that the Syrians were less skilful : their bows did not 
carry so far as those of their adversaries, and consequently they came within 
the enemy’s range some moments before it was possible for them to return the 
volley with effect. Their horses would be thrown down, their drivers would 
fall wounded, and the disabled chariots would check the approach of those 
following and overturn them, so that by the time the main body came up with 
the enemy the slaughter would have been serions enough to render victory 
hopeless. Nevertheless, more than one charge would be necessary finally to 
overturn or scatter the Syrian chariots, which, once accomplished, the Egyptian 
charioteer would turn against the foot-soldiers, and, breaking up their ranks, 
would tread them down under the feet of his horses.^ Nor did the Pharaoh spare 
himself m the fight ; his splendid dress, the urmus on his forehead, and the 
nodding plumes of his horses made him a mark for the blows of the enemy, and 
he would often find himself in positions of serious danger. In a few hours, as a 
rule, the conflict would come to an end. Once the enemy showed signs of giving 
way, the Egyptian chariots dashed upon them precipitously, and turned the 
retreat into a rout : the pursuit was, however, never a long one ; ^ some fortress 
was always to be found close at hand where the remnant of the defeated host 
could take refuge.® The victors, moreover, would be too eager to secure the 
booty, and to strip the bodies of the dead, to allow time for following up the foe. 
The prisoners were driven along in platoons, their arms bound in strange and con- 
torted attitudes,^ each under the charge of his captor ; then came the chariots, 
arms, slaves, and provisions collected on the battle-field or in the camp, then other 

* The whole of the above description is based on incidents from the various pictures of battles, 
which appear on the monuments of Bamses IL (Champollion, Monuments de VEgypte et de la Nubie, 
pi. xviL bis, xxxiv. ; Boseulini, Monumerdi Stmrici, pis. lxxvii.-cx. ; Lepsids, Denhm., iii. 154, 155J and 
of Bamses 111. (CuAsiPOiiios, Monuments, etc., pis. ccxx.-ccxx. bis, ccxxviiL ; Bosellini, Monumenti 
Storiei, pis. cxxvii., cxxviii., cxxxvi.). 

* A good instance of this, under Hinephtah, will be found in Mabiette, Kamah, pi. 53, 1. 38. 

’ After the battle of Megiddo, the remnants of the Syrian army took refnge in the city, where 
Thutmosis III. besieged them (Maspebo, Bdcit de la emnpagne contre Mageddo, in the Jieeueil de 
Travaux, vol. ii. pp. 142, 143); similarly under Bamses IL the Hittite princes took refuge in Qodshh 
after their defeat (Lepsitts, JJenhm., iii. lb‘4). 

* Of. arrival of prisoners after the battle of Qod3hu{CHAiiPoiJ.iOir,ilfonMjnenfo,eto.,pl. xx. ; Bosellhh, 
Monumenti Storiei, pis. Ixxxvii., xciiL, xciv.), and after the victories of Bamses HI. (Champoelioh 
Monuments, etc., pis. ccvi., ccvii., ccxxiv. ; Boselloi, Monumenti Storiei, pis. cxxxi., exxxii., cxxxv.). 
Thfttm&is ILL reproaches his soldiers with having.loitered in quest of booty, thus allowing the leaders 
of the enemy to escape (Maspebo, Sdcit de la eampagne contre Mageddo, in the Beeueil de Travaux 
vol. a. pp. 142, 143). 
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trophies of a kind unknown in modern warfare. When an Egyptian killed or 
mortally wounded any one, he cut off, not the head, but the right hand or the 
phallus, and brought it to the royal scribes. These made an accurate inventory 
of everything, and even Pharaoh did not disdain to be present at the registration.^ 
The booty did not belong to the persons who obtained it, but was thrown into a 
common stock which was placed at the disposal of the sovereign : one part he 
reserved for the gods, especially for his father Amon of Thebes, who had given 
him the victory ; another part he kept for himself, and the remainder was dis- 
tributed among his army. Each man received a reward in proportion to his 
rank and services, such as male or female slaves, bracelets, necklaces, arms, vases, 
or a certain measured weight of gold, known as the “gold of bravery.”^ A 
similar sharing of the spoil took place after every successful engagement : from 
Pharaoh to the meanest camp-follower, every man who had contributed to the 
success of a campaign returned home richer than he had set out, and the profits 
which he derived from a war were a liberal compensation for the expenses 
in which it had involved him. 

The results of the first expedition of Thfitmosis I. were of a decisive cha- 
racter ; so much so, indeed, that he never again, it would seem, found it necessary 
during the remainder of his life to pass the isthmus. Northern Syria, it is true, 
did not remain long under tribute, if indeed it paid any at all after the depar- 
ture of the Egyptians, but the southern part of the country, feeling itself in the 
grip of the new master, accepted its defeat : Gaza became the head-quarters of 
a garrison which secured the door of Asia for future invasion,® and Pharaoh, 
freed from anxiety in this quarter, gave his whole time to the consolidation of 
his power in Ethiopia. The river and desert tribes of this region soon forgot 
the severe lesson which he had given them : as soon as the last Egyptian 
soldier had left their territory they rebelled once more, and. began a fresh series 
of inroads which had to be repressed anew year after year. Thutmosis I. had 
several times to drive them back in the years II. and III.,^ but was able to make 

* The bringing in and registration of hands are mentioned in the Deicripiion de VEgypte, Ant., 
vol. iL pi. 12, tlien in Chaiipoi.i.iox, Monuments de VEgypte et de la Nubie, pis. xix., ccxxir., and in 
Boselusi, Monumenti Slorun, pis. iciv., cxxxii., csxxv. ; that of the phalli, in Champollion, Mvnu~ 
meats, etc., pL cxxiv., and in Bosellini, Monumenti Slorici, pL cxxxT, We find frequent references to 
hands brought in by the soldiers in the biographies of the two Ahmosi at £1-Eab, and of Amenem- 
babi; the numbers of the phalli are given in the inscriptions of Minephtah (Makcette, Karnah, pi. 
54, 1. 50, et scq.) and of Bamses III. (BoSELnisi, Monumenti Storici, pi. cxxxv.). 

* Cf. the biography of the two Ahmosi at £1-Eab on pp. 86-88, 90, 91, 100, 106 of the present work. 

’ This fact is nowhere explicitly stated on the monnments ; we may infer it, however, from the 

way in which Thutmosis III. tells how he reached Gaza without opposition at the beginning of his 
first campaign, and celebrated the anniversary of his coronation tliere (Maspebo, Seeit de la campagne 
emttre Mageddo, in the Becueii, vol. ii. pp. 49, 50). On the other hand, we learn from details in the 
lists (Mabiette, Kamah, pis. 18, 19) that the mountains and plains beyond Gaza were in a state of 
open rebellion. 

* Inscription of the year IL, engraved on the rocks of the Tangur cataract, published in the Graphic, 
January 10, 1885, p. 43, interpreted by Bikch, Hieroglyphie Inseriplim near the Cataract of Tangur, in 
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short work of their rebellions. An inscription at Tombos on the Nile, in the 

very midst of the disturbed districts, told them in brave words what he was, 

and what he had done since he had come to the throne. Wherever he had 

gone, weapon in hand, “ seeking a warrior, he had found none to withstand 

him ; he had penetrated to valleys which were unknown to his ancestors, the 

inhabitants of which had never beheld the wearers of the double diadem.” ^ 

All this would have produced but little effect had he not backed up his words 

by deeds, and taken decisive measures to restrain the insolence of the barbarians. 

Tombos lies opposite to Hannek, at the entrance to that series of rapids known 

as the Third Cataract. The course of the Nile is here barred by a formidable 

dyke of granite, through which it has hollowed out six winding channels of 

varying widths, dotted here and there with huge polished boulders and verdant 

islets. When the inundation is at its height, the rocks are covered and the 

rapids disappear, with the exception of the lowest, which is named Lokoli, 

where faint eddies mark the place of the more dangerous reefs ; and were it 

not that the fall here is rather more pronounced and the current somewhat 

stronger, few would suspect the existence of a cataract at the spot. As the 

waters go down, however, the chaimels gradually reappear. When the river is 

at its lowest, the three westernmost channels dry up almost completely, leaving 

nothing but a series of shallow pools ; those on the east still maintain their 

flow, but only one of them, that between the islands of Tombos and Abadin,^ 

remains navigable. Here Thutmosis built, under invocation of the gods of 

Heliopolis, one of those brickwork citadels, with its rectangular keep, which set at 

nought all the efforts and all the military science of the Ethiopians : attached 

to it was a harbour, where each vessel on its way downstream put in for the 

purpose of hiring a pilot.® The monarchs of the XIP® and XIII“* dynasties 

had raised fortifications at the approaches to Wady Haifa, and their engineers 

skilfully chose the sites so as completely to protect from the ravages of the 

the Proceedings of the Soc. BibL Arch^ 1884-85, vol. viL p. 121. It is undoubtedly an inscription 
of Thiitmosis I. dated in bis second year. This same expedition is referred to in the inscription at 
Tombos, published by Lepsics, Denkm.,m- pl- 5 o, translated by Piehl, Petites Etudes Egyptotogiques, 
pp. 1-28. Inscriptions of the year lit, at SehM and at Assuan, hare been published by 'Wilboub, 
(dualizing the Cataract, in the Secueil de Travaux, toL xiii. p. 202, and by J. de Mobgas, De la 
Froaliere de Nuhie a Kom-Ombos, p. 41, No. 185, and p. 85, Nos. 13, 19. 

* Lepsics, Denkm., iii 5 a, 11. 11-13 ; cf. Fiebl, Petites Etudes Egyptologiques, p. 4. 

* Gottbebg, Des Cataractes du Nil, pp. 24-28, and pl. i.; Chelc, Le Nil, le Soudan, VEgypte, 
pp. 49-54. 

* The foundation of this fortress is indicated in an emphatic manner in 11. 10, 11 of the Tombos 
inscription : “ The masters of the Great Castle (the gods of Heliopolis) have made a fortress for the 
soldiers of the king, •which the nine peoples of Nubia combined could not carry by storm, for, like a 
young panther before a bull which lowers its head, the souls of his Majesty have blinded them with 
fear ” (cf. Piehl, Petites Etudes hidroglyphiques, pp. 3,4, 24, 25). Quarries of considerable size, where 
OaiUiaud imagined he could distinguish an overturned colossus, show the impmrtance which the estab- 
lishment had attained in. ancient times (CAtcciAoi), Voyage a NCroe; vol. iv. pp. 233-235) ; the ruins of 
the town cover a fairly luge uea near the modem village of Kerman (Lepsics, Brief e aus Mgyplen 
und Mthiopien, pp. 2^ 254). 
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Nubian pirates that part of the Nile which lay between Wady Haifa and Philae. 
Henceforward the garrison at Tombos was able to defend the mighty carve 
described by the river through the desert of Mahas, together with the island of 
Argo, and the confines of Dongola. The distance between Thebes and this 
southern frontier was a long one, and communication was slow during the winter 
months, when the subsidence of the waters had rendered the task of navigation 
difficult for the Egyptian ships. The king was obliged, besides, to concentrate 
his attention mainly on Asiatic affairs, and was no longer able to watch the 
movements of the African races with the same vigilance as his predecessors 
had exercised before Egyptian armies had made their way as far as the banks 
of the Euphrates. Thutmosis placed the control of the countries south of 
Assuan in the hands of a viceroy, who, invested with the august title of “ Eoyal 
Son of Kush,” must have been regarded as having the blood of Ea himself 
running in his veins.' Sura, the first of these viceroys whose name has 
reached us, was in office at the beginning of the campaign of the year III.® 
He belonged, it would seem, to a Theban family, and for several centuries 
afterwards his successors are mentioned among the nobles who were in the habit 
of attending the court. Their powers were considerable : they commanded 
armies, built or restored temples, administered justice, and received the homage 
of loyal sheikhs or the submission of rebellious ones.® The period for which 
they were appointed was not fixed by law, and they held office simply at the 
king’s pleasure.* Daring the XIX*** dynasty it was usual to confer this office, 
the highest in the state, on a son of the sovereign, preferably the heir-apparent. 
Occasionally his appointment was purely formal, and he continued in attendance 
on his father, whQe a trusty substitute ruled in his place : often, however, he 
took the government on himself, and in the regions of the Upper Nile served 
an apprenticeship to the art of ruling. This district was in a perpetual state 
of war — a war without danger, but full of trickery and surprises: here he 
prepared himself for the larger arena of the Syrian campaigns, learning the arts 

* The meaning of this title was at first misunderstood. Champollion (Lettres icrites d’Egypte, 
2nd edit, p. 160) and Bosellini {Monumenti Storici, toL iii. pt. 1, pp. 259, 260) took it literally, and 
thonght it referred to Ethiopian princes, who were vassals or enemies of Egypt Birch persists in 
regarding them as Ethiopians driven out by their subjects, restored by the Pharaohs as viceroys, 
while admitting that they may have belonged to the solar family (Abcndale-Bonomi-Bibch, Gallery 
of Antiquities selected from the British Museum, pp. 94, 95, 110). 

* He is mentioned in the SeMl inscription as “the royal son Sura” (Wilboitb, Canalizing the 
Cataract, in the BeeueU de Travaux, vol. xiii. p. 202). Nahi, who had been regarded as the first 
holder of the ofSce (Biech, Upon a Historical Tablet of Ramses IL, p. 20; Bbugsch, Geogr. Ins., vol. i. 
p. 53, and Gesehiehte Mgyptens, p. 265), and who was still in office under Thutmosis III., had been 
appointed by Thfltmosis L (Lepsius, Denkm., iii. 47 c, 1. 6), but after Sura. 

* Under Thutmosis III., the viceroy Nahi restored the temple at Semneh (Lepsius, Denkm., iii. 
47 a, c, 56 o) ; under Tutankhamen, the viceroy Hni received tribute from the Ethiopian princes, 
and presented them to the sovereign (Lepsius, Denkm., iii. 117, 118). 

* Cf. the list of these princes under Ramses IV., in Wiedesiann, Mgyptische Gesehiehte, 
pp. 468, 469. 
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of generalship more perfectly than was possible in the manoeuvres of the 
parade-ground. Moreover, the appointment was dictated by religious ^ weD 
as by political considerations. The presumptive heir to the throne was to his 
father what Horus had been to Osiris — ^his lawful successor, or, if need be, his 
avenger, should some act of treason impose on him the duty of vengeance ; and 
was it not in Ethiopia that Horus had gained his first victories over Typhon ? 



A cm OP JIODBBS NXTBLA — ^THE ANCIENT IXINGOLA.* 


To begin like Horus, and flesh his maiden steel on the descendants of the 
accomplices of Sit, was, in the case of the future sovereign, equivalent to aflirm- 
ing from the outset the reality of his divine extraction.® 

As at the commencement of the Theban dynasties, it was the river valley 
only in these regions of the Upper Nile which belonged to the Pharaohs. 
From this time onward it gave support to an Egyptian population as far 
as the juncture of the two Niles : it was a second Egypt, but a poorer one, 
whose cities presented the same impoverished appearance as that which we 
find to-day in the towns of Nubia. The tribes scattered right and left in the 
desert, or distributed beyond the confluence of the two Niles among the plains 
of Sennar, were descended from the old indigenous races, and paid valuable 
tribute every year in precious metals, ivory, timber, or the natural products of 

* Drawn by Fancher-Crudin, firom a photograph by Insinger, taken in 1881. 

* K de Bcmge was the first to point out (JExtrait Sun Manatcrit Eggptien en ^riture hieratique, 
p. 14, in the Eevue Areheologigue, 1st series, voL ii., 1852) that in the Otinney PapyruB the title of 
“Prince of Knsh” was assigned to the heir-presumptive to the throne. 
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their districts, nnder penalty of armed invasion.^ Among these races were still 
to be foTtod descendants of the Mazaih and tJau^h, who in days gone by had 
opposed the advance of the victorious Egyptians : the name of the tTahaiu was, 
indeed, used as a generic term to distinguish all those tribes which frequented 



ABBITJJ. OF Air ETHlOFIAir QVEES BBINeiSe TBIBOTE XO THE TICEBOT OP k£sH.‘ 

the mountains between the Nile and. the Red Sea,® but the wave of conquest 
had passed far beyond the boundaries reached in early campaigns, and had 
brought the Egyptians into contact with nations, with whom they had 
been in only indirect commercial relations in former times. Some of these 
were light-coloured men of a type similar to that of the modern Abyssinians 
or Gallas : they had the same haughty and imperious carriage, the same well- 
developed and powerful frames, and the same love of fighting. Most of the 

> The tribute of the Ganbstih, or people of the south, and that of Kash and of the tfauaiu, is 
mentioBed repeatedly in the Annahs de ThiUmosis ML, 11. 15-17 for-the year XXX t ., 11. 27-29 for the 
year XXXIII., and 11. 35-37 for the year XXXIV. The regularity with which this item recurs, un- 
accompanied by any mention of war, following after each Syrian campaign, shows that it was an 
habitual operation which was registered as an understood thing. True, the inscription does not give 
the item for every year, but then it only dealt with Ethiopian affairs in so far as they were subsidiary 
to events in Asia ; the payment was none the less an annual one, the amount varying in accordance 
with local agreement. 

® Drawn by Boudier, from a photograph by lusinger; cf. Lepsius, Denkm., iii. 118. 

’ The AnnaJi of Thutmosis ML mention Uie tribute of Puanit for the peoples of the coast, the 
tribute of tiahait for the peoples of the mountain between the Nile and the sea, the tribute of E&sh 
for the peoples of the south, or Ganbatih (cf. for this term Bbussch, Diet. SieroglypMque, pp. 1513, 
1514, and Die aUagyptitehe 76lkertafel, at the Berlin Ongress, A/rikanitehe Sektitm, pp. 37, 45). 
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remammg tribes were of black blood, and ''v - 

such of them as we see depicted on - i ■ . 

the monuments resemble closely the 

negroes inhabiting Central Africa 

at the present day. They have ® 

the same elongated skull, the - V.'^ 

low prominent forehead, hollow . i-j'-. 

temple^ short flattened nose, f * V ,. ^ ^ 

salient breast, the latter con- 

developed appearance of the - 

lower part of the body, which \ i« i rf ^ 

terminates in thin legs almost ^ * ll M ‘ 

devoid of calves. Egyptian civi- ^ ' ' 

lization had already penetrated among . | ' 

theqe tribes and. as far as dress and 

mese wiucb, »u.x, c typical galla woman. 

demeanour were concerned, their chiefs 

differed in no way from the great lords who formed the escort of the Pharaoh.^ 
We see these provincial dignitaries represented in the white robe and 
petticoat of starched, pleated, and gauffered linen; an innate taste for 
bright colours, even in those early times, being betrayed by the red or 
yellow scarf in which they wrapped themselves, passing it over one shoulder 
and round the waist, whence the ends depended and formed a kind of 
apron. A panther’s skin covered the back, and one or two ostrich-feathers 
waved from the top of the head or were fastened on one side to the fillet 
confining the hair, which was arranged in short curls and locks, stiffened 
with gum and matted with grease, so as to form a sort of cap or grotesque 
aureole round the skuU. The men delighted to load themselves with rings, 
bracelets, earrings, and necklaces, while from their arms, necks, and belts 
hxmg long" strings of glass beads, which jingled with every movement of the 
wearer.® They seem to have frequently chosen a woman as their ruler, and 
her dress appears to have closely resembled that of the Egyptian ladies. She 
appeared before her subjects in a chariot drawn by oxen, and protected from 
the stm by an umbrella edged with fringe.® The common people went about 

• Ctf., in addition to the Ethiopian races represented in the woodcnt on p. 232, the types of tributary- 
negro peoples shown, for instance, on the Theban tombs of the XVIII^ dynasty, and on those of 
Bakhmiii (VnEET, Le Tombeau de Sekhmcuv, pi. tL, in the Mtfmoires de la MUHon du Gain, toI. v. 
pp. 34-36), of Amanizdift (Vieby, Tonneau d’Am-n-feb, in the Mdawires, vol. v. pp. 347, 348), and of 
Harmbabi (Bootoaht, Tomleau iCHarmhabi, in the Mdmoiret, toI. t. pp. 422, 423, and pi. iv.). 

*' C£, in regard to these strings of glass beads, the cut publiriied by Botjbiast, in Le Tmtibean 
d’hfarDihaW, in the Jfifi»otre»,ToL-V. pi. iv. 

* Cf. theqnEeurrpresmit^intite ent wi p. 2325 later on, when the African element overeame 
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nearly naked, having merely a loin-cloth of some woven stuff or an animal’s 
skin thrown round their hips. Their heads were either shaven, or adorned with 
tufts of hair stiffened with gum.^ The children of both sexes wore no clothes 
until the age of puberty ; the women wrapped themselves in a rude garment 
or in a covering of linen, and carried their children on the hip or in a basket 
of esparto grass on the back, supported by a leather band which passed across 
the forehead.^ One characteristic of all these tribes was their love of singing 
and dancing, and their use of the drum and cymbals ; they were active and 
industrious, and carefully cultivated the rich soil of the plain, devoting them- 
selves to the raising of cattle, particularly of oxen, whose horns they were 
accustomed to train fantastically into the shapes of lyres, bows, and spirals, with 
bifurcations at the ends, or with small human figures as terminations. As in the 
case of other negro tribes, they plied the blacksmith’s and also the goldsmith’s 
trade, working up both gold and silver into rings, chains, and quaintly shaped 
vases, some specimens' of their art being little else than toys, similar in design 
to those which delighted the Byzantine Caesars of later date. A wall-painting 
remains of a gold epergne, which represents men and monkeys engaged in 
gathering the fruit of a group of dom-palms. Two individuals lead each a tame 
giraffe by the halter, others kneeling on the rim raise their hands to implore 
mercy fiom an unseen enemy, while negro prisoners, grovelling on their stomachs, 
painfully attempt to raise their head and shoulders from the ground. This, 
doubtless, represents a scene from the everyday life of the people of the Upper 
Nile, and gives a faithful picture of what took place among many of its tribes 
during a rapid inroad of some viceroy of Kush or a raid by his lieutenants.® 

The resources which Thutmosis I. was able to draw regularly from these 
southern regions, in addition to the wealth collected during his Syrian cam- 
paign, enabled him to give a great impulse to building work. The tutelary deity 
of his capital — Amon-Ea — who had ensured him the victory in all his battles, 
had a prior claim on the bulk of the spoil ; he received it as a matter of course, 
and his temple at Thebes was thereby considerably enlarged;* we are not, 
however, able to estimate exactly what proportion fell to other cities, such as 


the Egyptian, the Ethiopian empire was governed by a sncceesion of queens, the Candaces of classical 
historians (WiEDtaiAiw, L’Ethiopie au temps de Tibh'e, p. 10). 

* Boceiant, Le Tnmbeau d^Earmhahi, pi. iv. ; Scheil, Tomheau de Mai, in the Mfmoires de la 
Mission Fran^aise, vol. v. p. 551, where different examples of this mode of dressing the hair are shown. 

* See the processions of negro tributaries or captives in Champolmon, Monuments de VFgypte et de 
la Nubie, pis. xvi. and xvi. his, xxxv., Ixx., clviii., clxx vi. 3 ; Vibet, Le TonAeau de Bekhmard, pi. viiL, 
and Boueiaiit, Le Tomheau d’Harmhahi, pi. iv. (Mfmoires de la Missiou Franfaise, vol. v.). 

’ Of. the cut on p. 235. Some of these objects, mounted in gold or silver, and dating from the time 
of Kamses II., are to be seen represented at Beit el-Wally (Champolmon, Monuments, pis. Ixviii., Ixix. ; 
BosELLun, Monumenti Storiei, pl. cxxiii. ; Lepstos, Denkm., iii. 117). 

As to the part taken by Thhtmosis I. in the construction of the temple of Karnak, cf. E. de 
Boug^ Etude des monuments du Massif de Karnak, in the Melanges dl Archetilogie fgyptienne et 
assgrienne, vol. i. pp. 41-48, and Maeiette, Karnak Etude topographique el archdologique, pp. 27-30, 37. 
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Kummeh,^ Elephantine,® Abydos,® and Memphis,^ where a few scattered blocks 
of stone still bear the name of the king. Troubles broke out in Lower Egypt, 
but they were speedily subdued by Thutmosis, and he was able to end his 
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days in the enjoyment of a profound peace, undisturbed by any care save that 
of ensuring a regular succession to his throne, and of restraining the ambitions 
of those who looked to become possessed of his heritage.® His position was, 
indeed, a curious one ; although de facto absolute in power, his children by Queen 
Ahmasi took precedence of him, for by her mother’s descent she had a better 
right to the crown than her husband,’ and legally the king should have retired 
in favour of his sons as soon as they were old enough to reign. The eldest of 
them, Uazmosu, died early.® The second, Amenmosu, lived at least to attain 

* Lepsies, Benkm., iii. 59 a, where Th&tmoeis IL substitutes his own cartouches for those of his 
father. The second of the two small grottoes at Ibrim, described by Chajipollion, Lettres ^critee 
d^igypte, 2nd edit., p. 129, and Monuments de FEgypte et de la Nttbie, vol. i. pp. 83, 84, was erroneously 
attributed to Thhtmosis I. : it is really the work of TbUtmosis III., named Mankhopirkeri, a variant 
of his cartouche prenomen. 

* Wiedemann, AJgyptische Geschiehte, p. 326, found his name there cut in a block of brown freestone. 

' A stele at Abydos (Mabiette, Abydos, vol. ii. pL 31) speaks of the building operations carried on 

by Thhtmosia I. in that town (E. and J. de Bodg^ Inscriptions hidroglyphiques, pis. xix.-xxii.) ; 
Bmgsch (Ueberdas Verbum &nx schxsSren, in the Zeitschrift, 1868, p. 77, and Geschiehte Mgyptens, pp. 
377.^82) and Mariette (Catalogue G^ndrcd,'So. 1048, p. 376) erroneously attribute it to Thutmosis III. 

* Grebaet, Inscription inedite du regne de Thotmes I., in the Becueil de Travaux, vol. vi p. 142. 

* Drawn by Faucher-Gudin, from a painting on the tomb of Hhi (Lepsies, Denkm., iii. 118). 

‘ The expressions from which we gather that his reign was disturbed by outbreaks of internal 
rebellion (Depsics, Denkm., iii. 18, 11. 8, 9 ; cf. E. de Boege, Ettide des Monuments de Karnak, in the 
Melanges d’ArdiCologie, etc., vol. i. p. 47) seem to refer to a period subsequent to the Syrian expedition, 
and prior to his alliance with the Princess Hatshopsith. 

’ Cf. what has already been said in regard to thU queen and her rights on p. 104 of the present work. 

s Uazmosh is represented on the tomb of Fahiri at El-Eab (Champollion, Monuments, vol. i. pp. 
651, 653 : Depsies, Denkm., iii. 10 b, 11 6 : E. and J. de Boeg^ Inscriptions hiei-oglyphiques, pi. cclxix. ; 
TvMR-GRiPPrrH, The Tonib of Paheri, pis. iv., viL, x.X where Mr. Griffith (pp. 6, 7) imagines he can 
trace two distinct TJazmosO ; for the present, I am of opinion that there was but one, the son of 
Thhtmosis I. (Maspero, Les Mamies royodes de Ddlr el-Bdhari, in the Mdmoires de la Mission Frangaise, 
vol L pp. 630-^2). His funerary chapel was discovered at Thebes by Grebaet, Le Musde Egyptien, 
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adolescence ; he was allowed to share the crown with his father from tlie fourth 
year of the latter’s reign, and he also held a military command in the Delta,^ 

but before long he also died, and Thutmosis I. was left with only one son a 

Thutmosis like himself — to 
succeed him. The mother 
of this prince was a certain 
Mutnofrit,® half-sister to the 
king on his father’s side, 
who enjoyed such a high 
rank in the royal family that 
her husband allowed her to 
be portrayed in royal dress ; 
her pedigree on the mother’s 
side, however, was, not so 
distinguished, and precluded 
her son from being recog- 
nised as heir-apparent, hence 
the occupation Of the “ seat 
of Horus ” reverted once 
more to a woman, Hitshop- 
rfth, the eldest daughter of 
Ahmasi. Hatshopsith her- 
self was not, however, of 
purely divine descent. Her 
maternal ancestor, Sonisonbu, 
had not been a scion of the 
royal house, and this flaw in her pedigree threatened to mar, in her case, the 
sanctity of the solar blood. According to Egyptian belief, this defect of 
birth could only be remedied by a miracle,^ and the ancestral god, becoming 

pis. ii., vii., of. Maspeho, in the Bevue Critique, 1890, vol. ii. p. 410, et seq. ; it is in a very had state 
of preservation. 

* Amenmosft is represented at El-Kab, by the side of his brother Uazmosu (Champoluon, Monu- 
ments de VEgypte et de la Ntdiie, vol. i. p. 653 ; Lepsics, Denkm., iif . 1 1 6 ; E. and J. be Bouse. Inscrip- 
tions hieroglyphiques, pi. ccoxix. ; Ttlob-Gbiffith, The Tomb of Pdheri, pi. x.). Also on a fragment 
where we find him, in the fourth year of his father's reign, honoured with a cartouche at Memphis 
and consequently associated with his father in the royal power ; cf. Geeract, Inscription inedite du 
rigne de Thotmes I., in the Becueil de Travaux. vol. vi. p. 142, and Maspebo, Les Momies royales de 
Beir el-Bahari, pp. 631, 632, 

’ Miitnofrit was supposed by Mariette (Kamak, pi. 38 6 4, and Text, pp. 59, 60) to have been a 
daughter of Thfitmosis II. ; the statue reproduced on p. 237 has shown us that she was wife of Thht- 
mosis I. and mother of Thfitmosis n. (PrEHL, Faria, in the Zeitsehrift, 1887, p. 125 ; M.\spebo, Les 
Momies royales de Beir d-Bahari, in the M^moires de la Mission du Catre, vol. i pp. 633, 634). 

’ Drawn by Boudier, from a photograph by Xaville {The Temple of Beir el-Bahari, pi. xi.). 

* Cf. as to this Oieory what has been said in Maspebo, Bawn of Gifilization, pp. 258, 259, and on 
pp. 77, 78 of the present work. A similar instance of divine substitution is known to ns in the case of 
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incarnate in the earthly father at the moment of conception, had to condescend 
to infnse fresh yirtue into his race in this mannf r. The inscriptions with which 
Hatshopsitu decorated her chapel relate how, on that fateful night, Amon 
descended upon Ahmasi in a flood of per- 
fume and light. The queen received him 
favourably, and the divine spouse on leaving 
her announced to her the approaching birth 
of a daughter, in whom his valour and 
strength should he manifested once more 
here below. The sequel of the story is dis- 
played in a series of pictures before our 
eyes. The protecting divinities who preside 
over the birth of children conduct the queen 
to her couch, and the sorrowful resignation 
depicted on her face, together with the 
languid grace of her whole figure, display in 
this portrait of her a finished work of art. 

The child enters the world amid shouts of f, 
joy, and the propitious genii who nourish 
both her and her double constitute them- 
selves her nurses. At the appointed time, 
her earthly father summons the great nobles 
to a solemn festival, and presents to 
them his daughter, who is to reign with 
him over Egypt and the world.^ From 
henceforth Hatshopatu adopts every 
possible device to conceal her real sex. ntTNOPBir « the gizbh- museum.* 

She changes the termination of her name, and calls herself Hatshopsiu, the chief 
of the nobles, in lieu of Hatshopsitu, the chief of the favourites.® She becomes 
the King Makeri, and on the occasion of all public ceremonies she appears in 
male costume. We see her represented on the Theban monuments with 

two other sovereigna, viz. Amenothea in., whose father, Thhtmosis IV., was bom under conditions 
analogoos to those attending the birth of Th&tmosis I. ; and Ptolemy Csesarion, whose father, Julius 
Csesar, was not of Egyptian blood. 

* These sculptures were brought to light by JJaville, The Temple of Deir el-Bahari, Introductory 
Memoir, p. 13: The association of Hittshopsita with her father on Ae throne, first sng^ted by E. de 
Bouge (^Mtude del monuments de Kamak, in the Melanges d'ArchAdogie, etc., pp. 46-.48), has now been 
placed beyond doubt by the inscriptions discovered and comments on by Naville in 1895 (Trail 
Inseriptions de la Seine Batihepsou, in the BeeueU de Travaux, vol. sviii. pp. 91-99). 

* Drawn by Fanoher-Gudin, from a photograph by Emil Brugsch-Bey ; eft Gbebaut, Le Mustss 
Egypfiett, pi. x The statue of Hfttnofrit is now in the Gizeh Museum (Vibet, Notice dee prineipaux 
Monuments, pp. 76, 77, No. 231). 

* KAViiii.E, Trots Inscriptions de la Seine Hatshepsau, in the BeeueU de Travaux, voL xviii. , 
pp. 92-M, where this important detail is very conclusively demonstrated. 
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uncovered shoulders, devoid of breasts, wearing the short loin-cloth and the 

keffieh, while thediadem rests 
on her closely cut hair, and 
the false beard depends from 
her chin. She retained, how- 
ever, the feminine pronoun in 
speaking of herself, and also 
an epithet, inserted in her 
cartouche, which declared 
her to be the betrothed of 
Amon — TihnumU Ama4nu.^ 
Her father united her while 
still young to her brother 
Thhtmosis, who appears to 
have been her junior, and 
this fact doubtless explains 
the very subordinate part 
which he plays beside the 
queen. When Thutmosis I. 
died, Egyptian etiquette de- 
manded that a man should 
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be at the head of affairs, and this youth succeeded his father in office : but 
Hatshopsitu, while relinquishing the semblance of power and the externals of 
pomp to her husband,® kept the direction of the state entirely in her own hands. 


* Cf. Naville, The Temple of Deir el-Bahari, Introductory Memoir, p. 1.5, et seq. We know how 
greatly puzzled the early Egyptologists were by this wanner of depicting the queen, and how Cham- 
pollion, in striving to explain the monuments of the period, was driven to suggest the existence of a 
regent, Amenenthes, the male counterpart and husband of Hatshopsitu (Cuamfolliox, Lettret gcrites 
d^Egypte, 2nd edit., pp. 293-298), whose name he read Amense. This hypothesis, adopted by Bosellinl 
{Monumenti Storid, vol. i. pp. 220-230, and voL iiL pt. 1, p. 129, et seq.) with some slight modifications, 
was rejected by Birch. This latter writer pointed out the identity of the two personages separated by 
Champollion, and proved them to be one and the same queen, the Amenses of Manetho ; he called her 
Amun-nfim-he (Abusdale-Bonomi-Bibch, Gallery of Antiquitiee lelectedfrom the British Museum, pp. 
77-79), but he made her out to be a sister of Amenothes I., associated on the throne with her brothers 
Thfitmosis I. and Thhtmosis 11., and regent at the beginning of the reign of Thhtmosis UI. Hincks 
tried to show that she was the daughter of Th&tmosis 1., the wife of Thhtmosis II. and the sister of 
Thutmosis III. (On the Years and Cycles used by the Ancient Egyptians, in the Memoirs of the Dublin 
Academy, vol. xviii. pt. 2, p. 192, et seq., and On the Defacement of Dicine and Royal Names, pp. 3-5 ; 
cf. Biech, On the Obelisk on the Atmeidan at Constantinople, p. 4) ; it is only quite recently that her 
true descent and place in the family tree has been recognised. She was, not the sister, but the aunt 
of Thutmosis III. (Maspebo, Notes au jour le jour, § 16, in the Proceedings of the Soc. of Bibl. Arch., 
1892, vol. xiv. pp. 170-182). The queen, called by Birch Amftn-nftm-het, the latter part of her 
name being dropped and the royal prenomen being joined to her own name, was subsequently styled 
Ha-ash or Hatasu, ahd this form is still adopted by some writers; the true reading is Hat8ho|»it(l or 
Hatshepsith, then Hatshopsiu or HatshepsiO, as Kaville lias pointed out. 

* Drawn by Faucber-Gudin, from a photograph by Naville, in The Temple of Deii el-Bahari, pi. 
xiiL ; cf. the statue in the Berlin Museum (Ebman, AusfuhrUdtes Yerzeidmiss, p, 28, No. 2306). 

’ It is evident, from the expressions employed by Thutmosis L in associating his daughter with 
himself on the throne, that she was unmarried at the time, and NavOle thinks that she married her 
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The portraits of her which have been preserved 
represent hCT as having refined features, witfi 
a proud and energetic expression. The oval 
of the face is elongated, the ckeeks a little 
hollow, and the eyes deep set under the 
arch of the brow, while the lips are thin 
and tightly closed. She governed with 
so firm a hand that neither Egypt nor 
its foreign vassals dared to make any 
serious attempt to withdraw themselves 
from her authority. One raid, in which 
several prisoners were taken, punished a 
rising of the Shausu in Central Syria,^ 
while the usual expeditions maintained 
order among the peoples of Ethiopia, 
and quenched any attempt which they 
might make to revolt. When in the 
second year of his reign the news was 
brought to Thutmosis II. that the in- 
habitants of the Upper Nile had ceased to 
observe the conditions which his father had imposed upon them, he “ became 
furious as a panther,” and assembling his troops set out for war without 
further delay. The presence of the king with the army filled the rebels with 
dismay, and a campaign of a few weeks put an end to their attempt at rebelling.® 
The earlier kings of the XVIII*® dynasty had chosen for their last resting- 
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brother Thutmosis II. after the death of her father (l%e Temjle of Deir el-Bahari, Introductory Memoir, 
p. 16, and Tro& Ineeriptiora, in the Beoueil, vol. xviiL p. 102). It appears to me more prol»ble that 
Thhtmosis I. married her to her brother after she had been raised to the throne, with a view to 
avoiding complications which might have arisen in the royal family after his own death. The 
inscription at Shutt-er-Bagel (Eiseni.0hb, An Historical Monument, in the Proceedings of the Soo. 
of BibL Arch., 1880-81, p. 101 ; Fli^ebs Petbie, A Season in Egypt, 1887, pi. xv.. No. 476, and p. 15), 
which has fomished Mariette with the hypothesis that TbtUmosis I. and Tlihtmosis II. reigned 
simnltaneously {Deir el-Bahdri, Text, p. 37), proves that the person mentioned in it, a certain Penaiti, 
flourished under both these Pharaohs, but by no means shows that these two reigned together; he 
exercised the functions which he held by their authority during their successive reigns. 

* Inscription d^Ahmosi Pannekhabit, in Lefstos, Ausicahl der wiehtigstea Urhunden, pi. xiv. A, 
11. 9, 10 ; Maspebo, Notes sur diffirents points de Grammaire et iPHistoire, § xliv., in the Zeitschrift, 
.1883, pp. 77, 78, where we should read the first name of Thutmosis IL instead of that of Thutmosis I. 
inserted by a printer’s error. 

’ Drawn by Fauoher-Gudin, from a photograph by M. de Mertens. This was the head of one of 
the sphinxes which formed an avenue at Deir el-Bahari; it was brought over by Lepsius and is now 
in the Berlin Musetuu (cf. Ebman, Ausfuhrliehes Vert^iekniss, p. 79, No. 2301, and p. 83, No. 2279). 
The fragment has undergone extensive restoration, but this has been done with the help of fragments 
of other statues, in which the details here lost were in a good state of preservation. 

* Stele of the second year of Thutmosis IL, on the rocks at Assuan, Lepsics, Henkm., iiL 16 a; 
J. DE Morgan, Cataiogue des Monumetds et Inscriptions, vol. i. pp. 3,4. It was probably from this 
expedition that the Pharaoh brought back the list of African names published by Naville, Trois 
InserijAions de la reine Halshepsi, in the Beeueil de Traraux, vol. xviii i^. 81-92. 
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place a spot oa the left bank of the Nile at Thebes, where the cultivated land 
joined the desert, close to the pyramids built by their predecessors.^ Probably, 
after the burial of Amenothes, the space was fully occupied, for Thhtmosis I. 
had to seek his burying-ground some way up the ravine, the mouth of which 
was blocked by their monuments. The Libyan chain here forms a kind of 
amphitheatre of vertical cliffs, which descend to within some ninety feet of the 



valley, where a sloping mass of detritus connects them by a gentle declivity 
with the plain. The great lords and the queens in the times of the Antufs and 
the Usirtasens bad taken possession of this spot, but their chapels were by this 
period in ruins, and their tombs almost all lay buried under the waves of sand 
which the wind from the desert drives perpetually over the summit of the cliffs.® 
This site was seized on. by the architects of Tbhtmosis, who laid there the 
foundations of a building which was destined to be unique in the world. Its 
ground plan consisted of an avenue of sphinxes, starting from the plain and 
running between the tombs till it reached a large courtyard, terminated on the 
west by a colonnade, which was supported by a double row of pillars. Above 

' Of. what is said with regard to the necropolis where the Pharaohs of previous dynasties were 
hnried, in Maspero, Dawn of Civaizotion, pp, 460, 461, 528-530, and p. 76 of the present work. 

* Drawn by Boudier, from a photograph by Emil Brugsoh-Bey, taken in 1884, from the edge of the 
platean overlooking the valley, on the path leading to the Tombs of the Kings. 

» We still find there, for instance, the tombs of Queens Nofrift and TOmfi (Maspebo, les Interiptions 
de*PyT«i»iae#<feSaggoroJl,P-25, n.1, and Note$ lur digfSrenta pomtt de Granmaire ef AHuteire, 
•§ xciii., in the Zeitsekrift, 1888, p. 77). 
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court by the central causeway which ran 


through it from end to end ; this middle platform, like that below it, was 
terminated on the west by a double colonnade, through which access was gained 
to two chapels hollowed out of the mountain-side, while on the north it was 
bordered with excellent effect by a line of proto-Doric columns ranged against 
the face of the cliff. This northern coloimade was never completed, but the 
existing pajt is of as exquisite proportions as anything that Greek art has ever 
produced. At length we reach the upper platform, a nearly square courtyard, 
cutting on one side into the mountain slope, the opposite side being enclosed 
by a wall pierced by a single door, while to right and left ran two lines of 
buildings destined for purposes connected with the daily worship of the 
temple. The sanctuary was cut out of the solid rock, but the walls were 
faced with white limestone ; some of the chambers are vaulted, and all of 
them decorated with bas-reliefs of exquisite workmanship, perhaps the finest 
examples of this period.® Thutmosis I. scarcely did more than lay the 

' Drawn by Bondier, from a photograph supplied by JfaTille. 

• A sketdi of the history of the temple was famished in part by Hariette (Detr d-Bahari, Docu- 
mentt topographiques, hidoriqutt et ethnograpkiques reeuexUit daru ce temple pendant lee fouiUee, Texte, 
18T7, pp. 1-11, 35-40), and fully by Kaville (The Temple of Deir el-Bahari, its Plan, its Founders, 
and ^jiret Explorers, 1894, pp. 1-12, 19, 20), who completely cleared the mins for the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund, in the years 1892-96. Hariette, stmck by the strange appearance of the edifice, thought 
that it betrayed a foreign influence, and supposed that Queen H&tsbop^tfl had constmcted it on the 
model of some buildings seen by her officers in the land of Fhanit (Deir el-Bahari, pp. 10, 11). It is, 
however, a purely Egyptian structure of the Hemi-Speot kind. 

* The English nomenclature employed in describing this temple is that used in the Guide to Deir 
el-Bahari, published by the Eggpd Eepioration Fund. — Te. 
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BEAD OF THE MEMMT OF THCtMOSIS I.* 


foundations of this magnificent building, but 
bis mummy was buried in it with great 
pomp, to remain there until a period of dis- 
turbance and general insecurity obliged 
those in charge of the necropolis to 
remove the body, together with those 
of his family, to some securer hiding- 
place.^ The king was already 
advanced in age at the time of 
his death, being over fifty years 
old, to judge by the incisor teeth, 
which are worn and corroded 
by the impurities of which the 
Egyptian bread was full. The 
body, though small and ema- 
ciated, shows evidence of un- 
usual muscular strength ; the 
head is bald, the features are refined, 
and the mouth still bears an expres- 
sion characteristic of shrewdness and 
cunning.^ Thutmosis II. carried on 
the works begun by his father, but did 
not long survive him.® The mask on 


his cofiSn represents him with a smiling and amiable countenance, and with 
the fine pathetic eyes which show his descent from the Pharaohs of the XIP' 

« Both E. de Bonge (Etude de> Mon. du Massif de KamaJc, in tlie Manges d* Archeologie Egyptienne, 
voL i. pp. 48, 49) and Mariette (Deir el-Bahari, p. 35) were opposed to the view that the temple was 
founded by Thutmosis I., and Naville agrees with them (The Temple of Deir el-Bahari, pp. 16, 17). 
Judging from the many new texts discovered by Naville, I am inclined to think that Thhtmosis I. 
began the structure, but from plans, it would appear, which had not been so ft^y developed as they 
afterwards became. From indications to be found here and there in the inscriptions of the Bamesside 
period, I am not, moreover, inclined to regard Deir el-Bahari as the funerary chapel of tombs which 
were situated in some unknown place elsewhere (Mabiettb, Deir el-Bahari, pp. 2, 3 ; Navelle, The 
Temple of Deir el-Bahari, pp. 6-8), but I believe that it included the burial-places of Thhtmosis I., 
Thfltmosis IL, Queen EEatshopslth, and of numerous representatives of their family ; indeed, it is 
probable that Thfltmosis III. and his children found here also their last resting-place. 

* The coflSn of Thhtmosis L was usurped by the priest-king Pinozmti I., son of Pionkhi (Maspebo, 
Les Mamies ragales, in the ilfern. de la Mission Franfaise, voL L p. 545), and the mummy was lost. I 
fancy I have discovered it in mummy No. 5283, of which the head presents a striking resemblance to 
those of Thhtmosis II. and III. (Id., ibid., pp. 581, 582), a fact which may be established by com- 
paring the illustration given above with those on pages 243 and 290. 

* The latest year up to the present known of this king is the IP”*, found upon the Aswan stele 
(Lepsius, Denhm., iii. 16 a). Erman (Mgyptea, p. 71X foUowed by Ed. Meyer (Geschichte .Fgyptens, 
pp. 232, 238), thinks that Hatshopsltu could not have been free from complicity in the premature death 
of Thfttmosia II. ; but I am inclined to believe, from the marks of disease found on the skin of his 
mummy, that the queen was innocent of the crime here ascribed to her (cf. Wiedemann, Mgyptische 
GeschitMe, Sup/jfiement, p. 38). 

* Drawn by Boudier, from a photograph taken by Emil Bmgsch-Bey in 1881 ; cf. Mi^PEBO, Les 
Mamies royales, in the M^moires de la Mission Frangaise, voL i. pp. 581, 582. 
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dynasty. His statues bear the same expression, which 
indeed is that of the mummy itself. He resembles 
Thutmosis I., but his features are not so marked, 
and are characterised by greater gentleness. He 
had scarcely reached the age of thirty when 
he fell a victim to a disease of which the 
process of embalming could not remove 
the traces. The skin is scabrous in patches, 
and covered with scars, wliile the upper 
part of the skull is bald ; the body is thin 
and somewhat shrunken, and appears to 
have lacked vigour and muscular power.* 

By his marriage with his sister, Thut- 
mosis left daughters only,® but he had one 
son, also a Thutmosis, by a woman of low birth, 
perhaps merely a slave, whose name was Isis.® 

Hatshopsitu proclaimed this child her successor, for 
his youth and humble parentage could not excite her 
jealousy. She betrothed him to her one surviving 

daughter, Hatshopsith II.,* and having thus settled the succession in the male 
line, she continued to rule alone in the name of her nephew who was still 
a minor, as she had done formerly in the case of her half-brother. 

Her reign was a prosperous one, but whether the flourishing condition of 
things was owing to the ability of her political administration or to her fortunate 
choice of ministers, we are unable to tell. She pressed forward the work of 
building with great activity, under the direction of her architect Sanmut,® not 
only at Deir el-Bahari, but at Kamak, and indeed everywhere in Thebes. The 



HEAD OP THE MUMMY OP 

thStmosis n.* 


‘ Uaspebo, Lea Mbmies royaUa, in the Mim. de la Franfaise, voL i. pp. 545-547, where a complete 
description of the body is given from its examination by Dr. Fonquet. 

* Two daughters of Queen Hatshopsith L are known, of whom one, Nofiruri, died young (Cham- 
POLUON, Mon. de VEgypte et de la Nnbie, pL oxciv. 1-3 ; Lefsiub, Denkm., iii. 20 c, 25 i, 25 6m n, g), 
and Hktshopsitft II. BlaiAtri, who was married to her half-brother on her lather’s side, Thhtmosis 
IlL, who was thus her cousin as well (LEPStus, Denkm., UL 25 6is g, 38 a, 6). Amendthes IL was 
ofipring of this marriage. 

> The name of the mother of Thutmosis III. was revealed to us on the wrappings found with the 
mummy of this ting in the hiding-place of Delr el-Bahart (Maspebo, Lea Momiea royalea, in the Mdin. 
de la Miaaion Frangaiae, voL L pp. 547, 548) ; the absence of princely titles, while it shows the hnmble 
extraction of the lady Isis, explains at the same time the somewhat obscure relations between 
Hktshopsittt and her nephew (Maspebo, Notea <ur difffrenta fointa de Grammaire, etc., in the Zeit- 
aehrift, 1852, pp. 132, 133: cf. Natoxb, The Tem^ of Deir el-Bahari, p. 14). 

* Champoujon, Mon. de VEggjde, etc., pi. oxcv. 3. 

• Drawn by Bondier, from a photograph in the possession of Emil Brugsch-Bey, taken in 1886. 

• This is the individual represented on p. 245; besides his statue in the Berlin Museum (Ebmam, 
AuafShtBehea Veraeiehniaa, p. 86, No. 2^6), an inscription exists out on the rocks at Asw&n, which 
ascribes to him the erection of two obelisks, probably those at Kamak (Lepsius, Denkm., iiL 25 bit g ; 
J. DE MoBeAW, GUalogue dea Monumenta, voL i. p. 41, Na 181 6i»). A second statue of him was found 
in 1^6 by Mlaa Bmison in the temple of MUt at Kamak. 
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plans of the building had been arranged under Thutmosis I., and their 
execution had been carried out so quickly, that in many cases the queen 
had merely to see to the sculptural ornamentation on the all but com- 
pleted walls. This work, however, afforded her sufficient excuse, according 
to Egyptian custom, to attribute the whole structure to herself, and the 
opinion she had of her own powers is exhibited with great naiveness 
her inscriptions. She loves to pose as premeditating 
her actions long beforehand, and as never venturing on 
the smallest undertaking without reference to her divine 
father. “ This is what I teach to mortals who shall live 
in centuries to come, and whose hearts shall inquire 
concerning the monument which I have raised to my 
father, speaking and exclaiming as they contemplate it : 
as for me, when I sat in the palace and thought upon 
him who created me, my heart prompted me to raise to 
him two obelisks of electrum, whose apices should pierce 
the firmaments, before the noble gateway which is be- 
tween the two great pylons of the King Thutmosis I. 
And my heart led me to address these words to those 
who shall see my monuments in after-years and who shall 
speak of my great deeds : Beware of saying, ‘ I know not, 
I know not why it was resolved to carve this mountain 
wholly of gold ! ’ These two obelisks. My Majesty has 
made them of electrum for my father Amon, that my 
name may remain and live on in this temple for ever 
and ever ; for this single block of granite has been cut, 
without let or obstacle, at the desire of My Majesty, 
between the first of the second month of Pint of the V*** 
year, and the 30th of the fourth month of Shomu of the VP^ year, which 
makes seven months from the day when they began to quarry it.” ® One of these 
two monoliths is still standing among the ruins of Kamat, and the grace of its 
outline, the finish of its hieroglyphics, and the beauty of the figures which 
cover it, amply justify the pride which the queen and her brother felt in con- 
templating it. The tops of the pyramids were gilt, so that “they could be seen 
from both banks of the river,” and “ their brilliancy lit up the two lands of 

* Drawn by Faucher-Gudin, from a photograph in the possession of E. Brugsch-Bey, taken 
in 1881. 

* Pbisse b’Ateknes, Monumentt Eggptien*, pL xviii., West, 11. 5-8, North, 11. 1, 2, 6-8; Lepsivs, 
Denkm., iii. 24 w, II. 5-8, and n, II. 1, 2, 6-8 ; ct LEPAGE-Bjaroor, in the Becords of the Paet, Ist 
series, vol. xii. pp. 133-135. These two obelisks were out in the quarry nnder the superintendence 
of Sanmht, as we are informed by the votive monuments put np by this individual at Aswhn (Lepsius, 
Denkm., iii. 25 bi» q; J. be Mobgan, Catalogue dee Monuments, vol. i. p. 41, No. 181 bis). 
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Egypt:” needless to say these metal apices have long disappeared.'^ Later 
on, in the VII^* or VIII*'* year of the queen’s reign, Amon enjoined a work 
which was more difficult to carry out.^ On a day 
when Hatshopsitu had gone to the temple to 
offer prayers, "her supplications arose up 
before the throne of the Lord of Karnak, 
and a command was heard in the sanc- 
tuary, a behest of the god himself, that 
the ways which lead to Puanit should be ex- 
plored, and that the roads to the ‘ Ladders 
of Incense ’ should be trodden.” ® The 
aromatic gums required for the temple 
service had hitherto reached the Theban 
priests solely by means of foreign inter- 
mediaries; so that in the slow transport 
across Africa they lost much of their 
freshness, besides being defiled by pass- 
ing through impure hands. In addition 
to these drawbacks, the merchants con- 
founded under the one term “Aniti” sub- 
stances which differed considerably both 
in value and character, several of them, 
indeed, scarcely coming under the cate- 
gory of perfumes, and hence being un- 
acceptable to the gods. One kind, however, found favour with them above all 



THE STATUE OP SANMUT.* 


• Pbisbb d’ Avenues, Monument* EgypUeta, Sooth, IL 6, 7 ; Lepsius, Denkm., iii. 24 a, U. 6, 7. 

* Th® date of this expedition depends upon an inscnption, incompletely reproduced by Humicheu, 
Die Flotte einef Mgyptiechen KSnigin, pi. xviiL a 3, and p. 19 ; and in its entirety by Navule, Troig 
Ineeriptimu de la reine EaUhepeou, in the Beoueil de Travaux, voL xviiL pp. 103-106, which records 
that in the year IX. the incense trees brought from POanit had been recently planted. The voyage 
lasted probably from the year VII. to the year VIIL The illustrations of the voyage discovered by 
Mariette in 1858 were first published by Domiohbk, Die JTotteeijier Myyptigchvn KSnigin, folio, 1868, 
and in Butorisehe Ineehriften, vol. iL pis. vuL-xxii, an^ later by Uabiette, Deir el-Sahari, Docu- 
ments topographiques, etc., in folio. Text in quarto, 1877. Diimichen and Mariette, in the texts to 
their respective collections of plates, examined them, and Chabas bestowed special considerations on 
tjiem. Etudes sur VAntiqwU historique, 2nd edit., pp. 151-172. They were afterwards studied by 
Skuosgh, GesHiiehte Mgyptens, pp. 281—288 ; Masfebo, De quelques Navigations dee Egyptians sur les 
eStes de la Mer Erythrde, pp. 9-25 ; LiebIiEIU, Handel und Schiff/akrt auf dem Eothem Meere in dtten 
Zeiten, pp. 23-37 ; Kealii, Studien tur Geschiehte des (Men Mgyptens, lY. Das Land Punt (in the 
Sibsungd)eri<Me of the Academy of Vienna, 1890, voL cxxi.) ; by Gbime, Die Pharaonen in Ostafriha, 
pp. 14-46, 131—160 ; and lastly by Xaville, The Temple of Deir el-Bahari, pp. 21—25, 

’ DumcHEU, Historisehe Insehriften, vol. iL pL xx. U. 2, etc. ; Mabiette, Deir d-Bdhari, pL 10, 
11. 4-6. The word “ Ladders ” is the translation of the Egyptian word “ Ehfitifi,” employed in the 
text to designate the country laid out in terraces where the incense trees grew ; c£, with a different 
meaning, the “ ladders ” (Echelles) of the eastern Mediterranean. 

■ * Drawn by Paucher-Gndin, from a photograph by M. de Mertens : the original is in the Berlin 
Museum, whither Lepsius brought it ; of. Ebmau, Ausfuhtiiches Verzeichniss, p. 86, Ho. 2296. Sanmfit 
is squattir^ and holding between his arms and knees the young king Thfitmosis III., whose head 
with the youthful side lock app^trs from under his chin. 
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others, being that which still abounds in Somali-land at the present day — a gum 

secreted by the incense sycamore.* It 
was accounted a pious work to send 
and obtain it direct from the locality 
in which it grew, and if possible to 
procure the plants themselves for ac- 
climatisation in the Nile valley. But 
the relations maintained in former 
times with the people of these aro- 
matic regions had been suspended for 
centuries. “None now climbed the 
‘Ladders of Incense,’ none of the 
Egyptians ; they knew of them from 
hearsay, from the stories of people of 
ancient times, for these 
products were brought to 
the kings of the Delta, 
thy fathers, to one or 
other of them, from the 
times of thy ancestors 
the kings of the Said who 
lived of yore.” ^ All that 
could be recalled of this 
country was summed up 
in the facts, that it lay 
to the south or to the 
extreme east, that from 
thence many of the 
gods had come into 
Egypt, while from out of it the sun rose anew every morning.* Amon, in his 
omniscience, took upon himself to describe it and give an exact account of its 
position. “ The ‘ Ladders of Incense ’ is a secret province of Tonutir, it is in 
truth a place of delight. I created it, and I thereto lead Thy Majesty, together 



HiTSHOPSiTU’S OBELISK AT KAENAK.’ 


* From the form of the trees depicted on the monument (cf. p. 253 of the present volume, where 
some are represented), it is certain that the Egyptians went to Phanlt in search of the Botwellia 
Thurifera Cast. (Lokbt, La Flore Pharaonique, 2nd edit., p. 96); but they brought hack with them 
other products also, which they confounded together under the name “ incense.” 

’ Dcmiohen, Hitt. Intchr., vol. ii. pi. xx. 11. 10-12 ; Makiette, Deir el-Bahari, pL 10, 11. 10-12. 

» Drawn by Faueher-Gudin, from a photograph by Beato. 

‘ See pp. 84, 85 of the Dawn of Oivilization concerning the Egyptian gods who came from Puanit, 
and pp. 396-398, 433, 434, 494-498 for the relations between Phanit and Egypt, both under the 
Memphite, and during the first Theban empires. 
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with Mnt, Hathor, Unit, the Lady of Puanit, Uiiit-hikah, the magician and 
regent of the gods, that the aromatic gum may he gathered at will, that the 
vessels may be laden joyfully with living incense trees and virith all the products 
of this earth.” ^ Batshopsitu chose out five well-built galleys, and manned them 
with picked crews. She caused them to be laden with such merchandise as would 
be most attractive to the barbarians, and placing the vessels under the command 
of a royal envoy, she sent them forth on the Eed Sea in quest of the incense.® 
We are not acquainted with the name of the port from which the fleet set 
sail, nor do we know the number of weeks it took to reach the land of Puanit, 
neither is there any record of the incidents which befell it by the way. 
It sailed past the places frequented by the mariners of the XIP® dynasty — 
Suakin, Massowah, and the islands of the Red Sea ; it touched at the country 
of the Him which lay to the west of the Bab el-Mandeb, went safely through the 
Straits, and landed at last in the Land of Perfumes on the Somali coast.® There, 
between the bay of Zeilah and Eas Hafun, stretched the Barbaric region, 
frequented in later times by the merchants of Myos Hormos and of Berenice. 
The first stations which the latter encountered beyond Cape Direh — Avalis, 
Malao, Mundos, and Mosylon — were merely open roadsteads offering no secure 
shelter ; * but beyond Mosylon, the classical navigators reported the existence 
of several wadys, the last of which, the Elephant River, lying between 
Eas el-Fil and Cape Guardafui, appears to have been large enough not only to 

* DtjJtiCHEN, Hiii, Iiisehri/ten, vol. ii.pl. xx. 11. 13-15; Maedette, J)eir el-Bahari, pi. 10, 11. 13-15. 
An enumeration of the divinities of Pftanit is found as early as the Memoin of SinuMt, 11. 209, 210 ; 
cf. Masvebo, Le Papyrus de Berlin, No. I., in the MAanges Archedlogie Egyptienne, vol. iii p. 160. 

* It was for some time believed that the five vessels portrayed were merely representative of a 
more numerous fleet (Brcgsch, Oesch. ^gyptens, p. 281); the proof that they formed the entire squadron 
is given in Maspero, De quslques Navigations des Egyptiens, p. 11, No. 1. 

* That part of Pfianit where the Egyptians landed was at first located in Arabia by Brugsch 
(fieogr. Insch., vol. ii. p. 14, and iii. pp. 63, 64), then transferred to Somali-lsmd by Mariette (£«s Listes 
gdog. des Pylones de Eamak, pp. 60-M, and Deir el-Bahari, pp. 26-35), whose opinion was accepted by 
moat Egyptologists (Brugsch, Geseh. Mgyptens, pp. 281, 282 ; Maspero, De quelques Navigations des 
Egyptiens, pp. 5, 6). Dumichen, basing his hypothesis on a passage where Pftanit is mentioned as 
“ being on both sides of the sea ” (Mariette, Deir el-Bahari, ph 5, 2nd reg.), desired to apply the 
name to the Arabian as well as to the African coast, to Yemen and Hadhramaut as well as to Somali- 
land (CfescA. des Alien Mgyptens, pp. 119-122) ; this suggestion was adopted by Lieblein (Handel und 
Schijlfcdirt, etc., p. 52, et seq.), and subsequently by Ed. Meyer, who believed that its inhabitants 
were the ancestors of the Sabmans (Geseh. des Alien .^gyptens, p. 234). Since then Krall has 

4 endeavoured to shorten the distance between this country and • Egypt, and he places the Pftanit of 
Hfttehopatft between Suakin and Massowah (Studien zur Geseh. des Allen Mgyp., IV. Das Land Punt, 
pp. 21, 22). This was, indeed, the part of the country known under the XIP"* dynasty (cf. Dawn of 
Civilization, pp. 495, 496) at the time when it was believed that the NUe emptied itself thereabouts into 
the Bed Sea, in the vicinity of the Island of the Serpent King (Maspero, Notes sur quelques points 
de Grammaire et dCHist., § v., in the Bee. de Travaux, vol. xvii. pp. 76-78), but I hold, with Mariette, 
that the Pftanit where the Egyptians of Hfttshopsitft’s time landed is the present Somali-laud — a view 
which is also shared by Naville (The Temple of Deir el-Bahari, pp. 21, 22, and Egypt Ezp2. Fund, 
Arehxological Beport, 1894-95, p. 34), but which Brugsch, in the latter years of his life, abandoned 
(ScHWEurPCRTH, Dher seine Beise nach dem gluchlichen Arabia, p. 5, et seq., from the Terhandl. der 
GeseU. fur Erdkunde zu Berlin, 1889, No. 7). 

* For the roadsteads of Malao, Mundos, and Mosylon, cf. the information furnished in the Periplus 
of the Erythrsean Sea, §§ 8, 9, 10, in Muller-Didot, Geographi Grxei Minores, vol. i. pp. 264, 265. 
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afford anchorage to several vessels of light draught, but to permit of their perform- 
ing easily any evolutions required. During the Boman period, it was there, and 
there only, that the best kind of incense could be obtained, and it was probably at 
this point also that the Egyptians of Hatshopsitu’s time landed. The Egyptian 
vessels sailed up the river till they reached a place beyond the influence of the tide, 

and then dropped anchor in 
front of a village scattered along 
a bank fringed with sycamores 
and palms.^ The huts of the in- 
habitants were of circular shape, 
each being surmounted with a 
conical roof; some of them were 
made of closely plaited osiers, 
and there was no opening in any 
of them save the door. They 
were built upon piles, as a pro- 
tection from the rise of the river 
and from wild animals, and 
access to them was gained by 
means of moveable ladders. 
Oxen chewing the cud rested 
beneath them. The natives 
belonged to a light-coloured 


AS INHABITAST OB' THE LAKD OB' pCaMIT.* 



race, and the portraits we possess of them resemble the Egyptian type in every 
particular. They were tall and thin, and of a colour which varied between 
brick-red and the darkest brown. Their beards were pointed, and the hair was 
cut short in some instances, while in others it was arranged in close rows of 
curls or in small plaits. The costume of the men consisted of a loin-cloth only, 
while the dress of the women was a yellow garment without sleeves, drawn in 
at the waist and falling halfway below the knee. 

The royal envoy landed under an escort of eight soldiers and an officer, but, 
to prove his pacific intentions, he spread out upon a low table a variety of 

• I have shown, from a careful examination of the bas-reliefs, that the Egyptians must have 
hmded, not on the coast itself, as was at first believed (DusncHBar, Die Flotte einer Mgyptischen 
Kdnigin, pp. 17, 18 : Chabas, Mudei »ur TAntiq. historique, 2nd edit., pp. 152, 170 ; Mariette, 
Deir el-Bahari, Text, p. 14 ; Bbcgsch, Geich. Mgyp., p. 281, et seq.), but in the estuary of a river 
(Be quelqttes Navigations des Egypiiens, pp. 20, 21), and this observation has been accepted as decisive 
by most Egyptologists (Kball, Studien zur Geschitdite, etc., IV. Das Land Punt, p. 17 : Naville, 
The Temple of Beir el-Bahan, p. 22); besides this, newly discovered fragments show the presence of 
a hippopotamus (Naville, Egypt Expl. Fund, Archxol. Report, 1804-95, p. 34). Since then I have 
sought to identify the landing-place of the Egyptians with the most important of the creeks men- 
tioned by the Grmco-Boman merchants as accessible for their vessels {Periplus of the Erythraean Sesi, 
§ 10, in MiJLLEB-DiDOT, Geographi Grieci Minores, vol. i. pp. 265, 266), viz. that which they called 
the Elephant River, near to the present Ras el-Fil. 

* Drawn by Fauoher-Gndin, from a photograph by Gayet ; cf. Petbie, Racial Types, No. 105, 
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presents, consisting of five bracelets, two gold necklaces, a dagger with strap 
and sheath complete, a battle-axe, and eleven strings of glass beads. The 
inhabitants, dazzled by the display of so many valuable objects, ran to meet 
the new-comers, headed by their sheikh, and expressed a natural astonishment 
at the sight of the strangers. “ How is it,” they exclaimed, “ that you have 
reached this country hitherto unknown to men ? Have you come down by way 
of the sky, or have you sailed on the waters of the 


A VUXAGE ON THE BANK OP THE BIVER, WITH LASDESS OP INCENSE.* 

Tonhtir Sea ? You have followed the path of the sun, for as for the king of the 
land of Egypt, it is not possible to elude him, and we live, yea, we ourselves, by 
the breath which he gives us.” ® The name of their chief was Parihu, who was 
distinguished from his subjects by the boomerang which he carried, and also 
by his dagger and necklace of beads ; his right leg, moreover, appears to have 
been covered with a kind of sheath composed of rings of some yellow metal, 
probably gold.® He was accompanied by his wife Ati, riding on an ass, from which 
she alighted in order to gain a closer view of the strangers. She was endowed 
with a type of beauty much admired by the people of Central Africa, being so 
inordinately, fat that the shape of her body was scarcely recognisable under the 
rolls of flesh which hung down from it. Her daughter, who appeared to be still 
young, gave promise of one day rivalling, if not exceeding, her mother in size.* 

* Drawn by Fancher-Gndin, from a photograph; ct Dcmichen, Hie Flotte einer jEgyptisehen 
KSnigin, pi. xt., and Mabiettb, Heir d-Bahari, pi. 5. As to the honsee, cf. the fragments recently 
discovered by Naville, Egypt ExpL Fund, Arch. Report, 1894-95. 

’ DumoHEN, HietorUche Inachriften, voL iL pis. vUL, s. ; Uabibtte, Heir el-Bdhari, pL 5. 

• Marietta compares this kind of armonr to the **dangabor ” of the Congo tribes (Deir d-Bahari, 
p. 29X bat the “ dangabor ” is worn on the arm. Livingstone saw a woman, the sister of Sebitnaneh, 
the highest lady of the Sesketeh, who wore on each leg eighteen rings of solid brass as thick as the 
finger, and three rings of copper above the knee. The weight of these shining rings impeded her 
watting, and prodnoi^ sores on her ankles ; bat it was the fashion, and the inconvenience became 
nothing. As to the pain, it was relieved by a bit of rag applied to the lower rings (Exploration of 
the Zambeei, p. 262 of the French translation). 

‘ These are two instances of abnormal fat production — the earliest with which we are acquainted 
(CSABAS, Etudes tur VAntiquiU hiUoriqtte, p. 154 ; Mabiette, Heir d-Bahari, p. 30). Several 
mynilar instances are cited by Speke,* The Soureee of the Nile, p. 183, and in ScHW exnfvbth. The 
Heart of Africa, p. 282. 
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After an exchange of compliments, the more serious business of the expedition 
was introduced. The Egyptians pitched a tent, in which they placed the objects 
of barter with which they were provided, and to prevent these from being too 

great a temptation to the 
natives, they surrounded 
the tent with a line of 
troops. The main con- 
ditions of the exchange 
were arranged at a ban- 
quet, in which they spread 
before the barbarians a 
sumptuous display of 
Egyptian delicacies, con- 
sisting of bread, beer, 
wine, meat, and carefully 
prepared and flavoured 
vegetables.^ Payment for 
every object was to be 
madeattheactualmoment 
of purchase. For several days there was a constant stream of people, and asses 
groaned beneath their burdens. The Egyptian purchases comprised the most 
varied objects : ivory tusks, gold, ebony, cassia, myrrh, cynocephali and green 
monkeys, greyhounds, leopard skins, large oxen, slaves, and last, but not least, 
thirty-one incense trees, with their roots surrounded by a ball of earth and placed 
in large baskets. The lading of the ships was a long and tedious affair. All 
available space being at length exhausted, and as much cargo placed on 
board as was compatible with the navigation of the vessel, the squadron 
set sail and with all speed took its way northwards.® 

The Egyptians touched at several places on the coast on their return journey, 
making friendly alliances with the inhabitants ; the Him added a quota to their 
freight, for which room was with difliculty found on board, — ^it consisted not 
only of the inevitable gold, ivory, and skins, but also of live leopards and a 
giraffe, together with plants and fruits unknown on the banks of the Nile.^ 

' DiiMTCHEif, JK«i. Inschri/ten, vol. ii. pi. x. ; Mabiette, Deir el-Bahari, pi. 5. 

• Drawn by Faucher-Gndin, from a photograph by Emil Brugsch-Bey : cf. Maeiette, Deir el- 
Bahari, pi. 43, and Voyage de la Haule-Egypte, vol. ii. pL 62. 

’ Dcmichen, Die Flotie, etc., pis. ii., xv., and Eigf. Inschri/ten, vol. ii. pis. viii.-x., xiv., xv. ; 
Maeiette, Deir el-Bahari, pis. '5, 6. 

‘ As to the country of the Dim, cf. Masfebo, Les llims, ia the Becueil de Travaux, voL viii. p.84: 
and G. Tomkins, Bemarks on Mr. Blinders Petrie’s Collection of Ethnographic Types frmn the Monu- 
ments of Egypt, p. 214. Liebleiu thought that their country was explored, not by the sailors who 
voyaged to Phanit, but by a different body who proceeded by land (Die Inschriften des Tempds vm 
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The fleet at length made its reappearance in Egyptian ports, having on board 
the chiefs of several tribes on whose coasts the sailors had landed, and “ bring- 
ing back so much that the like had never been brought of the products of 
Puanit to other kings, by the supreme &vour of the venerable god, Amon Ea, 
lord of Kamak.” ^ The chiefs mentioned were probably young men of superior 



THE EMBARKATION OF THE INCENSE SYCAMORES OS BOARD THE EGYPTIAN FLEET.* 


family, who had been confided to the officer in command of the squadron by 
local sheikhs, as pledges to the Pharaoh of good will or as commercial hostages. 
National vanity, no doubt, prompted the Egyptians to regard them as vassals 
coming to do homage, and their gifts as tributes denoting subjection. The 
Queen inaugurated a solemn festival in honour of the explorers. The Theban 
militia was ordered out to meet them, the royal flotilla escorting them as far as 
the temple landing-place, where a procession was formed to carry the spoil to 
the feet of the god. The good Theban folk, assembled to witness their arrival, 
beheld the march past of the native hostages, the incense sycamores, the 
precious gum itself, the wild animals, the giraffe, and the oxen, whose numbers 
were doubtless increased a hundredfold in the accounts given to posterity with 
the usual official exaggeration.® The trees were planted at Deir el-Bahari, 

Der-el-Bahri, in the Zeitschrift, 1885, pp. 127—132), and this view was accepted by Ed. Meyer 
{Gesehichte det Alien ^gyptens, pp. 236, 237). The completed text proves that there was but a 
single expedition, and that the explorers of Fhanit visited the Illm also. The chiefs and their 
tributes are represented in Dumichen, Hist. Imchriften, voL ii. pis. xiv., xvii., as well as in Mariettb, 
Deir el-Bahari, pis. 6, 7. The giraffe which they gave does not appear in the cargo of the 
vessels at Fhanit ; the visit must, therefore, have been paid on the return voyage, and the giraffe was 
probably represented on the destroyed part of the walls where Naville found the image of this 
animal wandering at liberty among the woods {Egypt Expl. Fund, Areh. Report, 1891-95, p. 35). 

' Mabiette, Deir el-Bahari, pi. 6, second panel, IL 3, 4. 

* Drawn by Boudier, from a photograph by Beato ; cf. Dumichen, Die Flotte, etc., pi. ii., and 
Mabiette, Deir el-Bahari, pL 6. 

* The representation of the scene is reproduced in part by Lepsios, Derdcm., iiL 17 a, and com- 
pletely by Dumichen, Die Flotte, etc., pis. iv.-viiL, x.-xiv.,and Hist. Insehri/ten, pis. xvii., xxL, xxiL, 
as well as in Mabiette, Deir el-Bahari, pis. 7, 9, 11, 12, and 15. 
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where a sacred garden was prepared for them, square trenches being cut in the 
rock and filled with earth, in which the sycamore, by frequent watering, came to 
flourish welL^ The great heaps of fresh resin were next the objects of special 
attention. Hatshopsitu “ gave a bushel made of electrum to gauge the mass 
of gum, it being the first time that they had the joy of measuring the per- 
fumes for Amon, lord of Karnak, master of heaven, and of presenting to 
him the wonderful products of PuaniL Thot, the lord of Hermopolis, noted 
the quantities in writing ; Safkhitabui verified the list. Her Majesty herself 
prepared from it, with her own hands, a perfumed unguent for her limbs; 
she gave forth the smell of the divine dew, her perfume reached even to 
Puanit, her skin became like wrought gold,® and her countenance shone 
like the stars in the great festival hall, in the sight of the whole earth.”® 
Hatshopsitu commanded the history of the expedition to he carved on the wall 
of the colonnades which lay on the w^t side of the middle platform of her 
funerary chapel : we there see the little fleet with sails spread, winging its way 
to the unknown country, its safe arrival at its destination, the meeting with 
the natives, the animated palavering, the consent to exchange freely accorded ; 
and thanks to the minuteness with which the smallest details have been 
portrayed, we can as it were witness, as if on the spot, aU the phases of life 
on board ship, not only on Egyptian vessels, but, as we may infer, those of other 
Oriental nations generally. For we may be tolerably sure that when the Phoeni- 
cians ventured into the distant parts of the Mediterranean, it was after a 
similar fashion that they managed and armed their vessels. Although the 
natural features of the Asiatic or Greek coast on which they effected a landing 
differed widely from those of Puamt, the Phoenician navigators were themselves 
provided with similar objects of exchange, and in their commercial dealings 
with the natives the methods of procedure of the European traders were 
doubtless similar to those of the Egyptians with the barbarians of the Bed 
Sea.^ 

HMshopsitu reigned for at least eight years after this memorable expedition 
and traces of her further activity are to be observed in every part of the Nile 
valley. She even turned her attention to the Delta, and began the task of 

* Naville found these trenches still filled with v^etable mould, and in several of them roots, 
which gave every indication of the purpose to which the trenches were applied (.Egypt Expl. Fund, 
Arch. Beport, 1894-95, pp. 36, 37). A scene represents seven of the incense sycamores still growing 
in their pots, and offered by the queen to the Majesty “ of this god Amonrh of Eiamak ” (Dumicheh, 
Hut. Intchriften, voL ii. pL xviii., where the draughtsman has by mistake drawn only five trees ; 
cf. Mabibtte, Deir el-Bahari, pi. 8). The picture on the next page shows others planted in the 
ground, in the temple of DeJr el-Baharl, and sufficiently grown to shelter from the sun the oxen 
brought from Pftanlt. 

* In order to understand the full force of the imagery here employed, one must remember that the 
Egyptian artists painted the flesh of women as light yellow ; see Dawn of Civilization, p. 47. 

* DuMiCBiar, Hitt. Intchriften, vol. ii. pL xriii. ; Mabixti'z:, Deir d-Bahari, pis. 7, 8. 

* For remarks on the commerce of the Phoenicians, see pp. 194-197 of the present work. 
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reorganising this part of her kingdom, which had been much neglected by her 
predecessors. The wars between the Theban princes and the lords of Avaris 
had lasted over a century, and during that time no one had had either sufficient 
initiative or leisure to superintend the public works, which were more needed 



SOME OS' THE IHCEHSB TBEBS BBOEGHT FBOM PfiANIT TO DSiB EL-BAHAb!.' 


here than in any other part of Egypt. The canals were silted up with mud, 
the marshes and the desert had encroached on the cultivated lands, the towns 
had become impoverished, and there were some provinces whose population 
consisted solely of shepherds and bandits. H&tshopsitu desired to remedy these 
evils, if only for the purpose of providing a practicable road for her armies 
marching to Zalu ere route for Sytia.^ She also turned her attention to 
the mines of Sinai, which had not been worked by the Egyptian kings 
since the end of the XII*** dynasty. In the year XVI. an officer of the queen’s 
household was despatched to the Wady Magbarah, the site of the ancient works, 
with orders to inspect the valleys, examine the veins, and restore there the 

’ Drawn by Faucher-Gudin, from a photograph by Beato; cf. Naville, The Temple of Deir el- 
Bahari, Introdicetory Memoir, pi. ix. 

* This follows from the great inscriptioa at Stabl-Antar (Golenischefp, Notice sur un fexfe 
hidiroglyphique de Stabl-Antar, 11. 33-39, in the JBecueil de Travaux, voL iii. pp. 2, 3, and rol. v. p. 20), 
which is commonly interpreted as proriug that the Shepherd-kings still held sway in Egypt in the reign 
of Thhtmosis IIX, and that they were driven out by him and his aunt (lilA.yn.LE,'The Temple of Deir 
ei-Bahari, p. 26). It seems to me that the qneen is simply boasting that she had repaired the monu- 
ments which had been injnied by the Shepherds daring the time they sojourned in Egypt, in the 
land of Avaris. Up to the present time no trace of these restorations has been found on the sites. 
The expedition to Fhanit being mentioned in lines 13, 14, they most be of later date than the year 
IX. of H&tshopsitu and Thiltmo^ HI. 
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temple of the goddess Hathor ; having accomplished his mission, he returned, 
bringing with him a consignment of those blue and green stones which were 
so highly esteemed by the Egyptians.^ 

Meanwhile, Thutmosis III. was approaching manhood, and his aunt, the 
queen, instead of abdicating in his favour, associated him with herself more 
frequently in the external acts of government.^ She was forced to yield him 
precedence in those religious ceremonies which could be performed by a man 
only, such as the dedication of one of the city gates of Ombos, and the foundation 
and marking out of a temple at Medinet-Habu ; ® but for the most part she obliged 
him to remain in the background and take a secondary place beside her. We 
are unable to determine the precise moment when this dual sovereignty came 
to an end. It was still existent in the XVI“* year of the reign, but it had 
ceased before the XX!!"** year.^ Death alone could take the sceptre from the 
hands that held it, and Thutmosis had to curb his impatience for many a long 
day before becoming the real master of Egypt.® He was about twenty-five years 
of age when this event took place, and he immediately revenged himself for 
the long repression he had undergone, by endeavouring to destroy the very 
remembrance of her whom he regarded as a usurper. Every portrait of her 
that he could deface without exposing himself to being accused of sacrilege was 
cut away, and he substituted for her name either that of Thutmosis I. or of 
Thutmosis II.® A complete political change was effected both at home and 
abroad from the first day of his accession to power. Hatshopsitu had been 
averse to war. During the whole of her reign there had not been a single cam- 
paign undertaken beyond the isthmus of Suez, and by the end of her life she 
had lost nearly all that her father had gained in Syria ; the people of Xbaru had 

’ stele of the year XVI., in the Wady Magbarah (Labobde, Voyage de FArabie Pitr€e, pi. 8, 
No. 1 ; Iioms de Layal, La Peninsule ArcAi^u, pL iv. ; Lepsics, Denkm., iii. 23, No. 3). For 
notice of the temple of Hathor here, see Baum of Cinlizaticm, pp. 474-476. 

‘ The account of the yonth of Thutmosis III., such as Brugsch made it out to be from an inscrip- 
tion of this king (Mabiette, Earaak, pi. 16, 11. 47-49), the exile of the royal child at Bhto, his long 
sojourn in the marshes, his triumphal return (Geechichte Algyptem, pp. 288, 289, 365), must all be 
rejected. Brugsch accepted as actual history a poetical passage where the king identifies himself 
with Horns, son of Isis, and goes so far as to attribute to himself the adventures of the god (Maspebo, 
in the Bevue Critique, 1880, vol. i. p. 107, n. 1, andNotes «up diff^erUs points de Grammaire, § xxviii, 
in the Zeitschri/t, 1882, p. 133 ; Naville, The Temple of Deir eUBahari, p. 27). 

* Dedication of the gate of Ombos by Thutmosis III. and by his queen, in Champollioit, ilfon. de 
VEgypte, etc., vol. i. pp. 231, 232, and in Bosellini, Monumenti del CxAto, pi. xxviii. and pp. 196-198 ; 
scones in the dedication of the little temple of Medinet-HabU, in Champollion, Mon. de VEgypte, etc., 
pL cxcv., and in Lepsius, Denkm., iii. 38 a, 6. 

* Stele from Sinai, engraved in the XVl*** year of her joint reign with TbUtmosis IIL (Laborde, 
Voyage de VArdbie FetrAe, pi. 8, No. 1 ; Lottin de Laval, Voyage dans la Pdainsule Arabique, pL iv. ; 
Lepsics, Denkm., iiL 28, No. 2). The earliest monument in which Thutmosis HI. appears as sole 
sovereign is the year XXI. (Lepsics, Denkm., iii. 30 a, L 20). 

* Erman {Mgypten und .^yptisches Leben, p. 72) and Ed. Meyer {Gesehickte dee Alien Mgyptens, 
p. 238) were inclined to think, without pressing the conjecture, that she was deposed by Thutmosis. 

* NavUle (The Temple of Deir d-Bdhari, Introd. Memoir, p. 28) thiuks that we ought not to 
attribute the mutilation of l^tshopsltU’s monuments to taiUtmosis HI. only, for Amenothes III. must 
take his responsibility for a good share in this work, as well as Amenothes IV. 
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shaken off the yoke,^ probably at the instigation of the king of the Amorites,® 
and nothing remained to Egypt of the Asiatic province but Gaza, Sharhhana,® 



TBUTHOSIS in., FBOH HIS STATUE IH THE TUBIN JTDSECM.* 

and the neighbouring villagee. The youDg king set out with his army in 
the latter days of the year XXII. He reached Gaza on the 3rd of the 

• E. de Bonge {Btude det Monuments da Massif de Karnak, in the MAanges d’AreJufdogie tgyptienne, 
vol. i. p. 50) thongbt that he had discovered, in a slightly damaged inscription bearing upon the 
Phanit expedition (DiiMiCHEif, Eistorische Inschriften, voL iL pL 14 ; Mabiettjs, Deir el-Rahari, pi. 6), 
the mention of a tribute paid by the Lotanh (cf. Bbugsch, Geschiehte ^gyptens, p. 289 ; Wiedemann, 
Algyptische Oesdiichte, p. 3S4). There is nothing in the passage cited bat the mention of the usnal 
annual dues paid by the chiefs of Phanit and of the Him (Lieblein, Schiff/ahrt and Handel, p. 30 ; 
Ed. Mxteb, Geschichte des Allen Mggptens, p. 232, n. 4). 

* This is at least what may be inferred firom the account of the campaign, where the Prince of 
Qodsha, a town of the Amahru (Amorites), figures at the head of the coalition formed against 
Thfitmosis HI. (Masfebo, Le Bdcit de la Campagne centre Mageddo, in the Becueil de Travaux, 
voL iL pp. 51, 52). 

• This is the conclusion to be adopted from the beginning of the inscription of ThUtmosis III. : 
“ Now, during the duration of these rame years, the country of the Lotanh was in discord until other 
times succeeded them, when the people who were in the town of Sharhhana, from the town of Yftrza, 
to the most distant regions of the earth, succeeded in making a revolt against his Majesty ” (Masfebo, 
Bdeit de la eampagne, etc., in the Becueil de Travaux, voL ii. pp. 49, 50). 

* Drawn by Fancher-Grudin, from a photograph by Petrie ; cf. Obcubti, Catalogo illustrato dei 
Mbnumenti Egisi, vol. i. p. 58, No. 2. 
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month of Pakhons, in time to keep the anniversary of his coronation in that 
town, and to inaugurate the 24th year of his reign by festivals in honour 
of his father Amon.^ They lasted the usual length of time, and all the 
departments of State took part in them, but it was not a propitious moment 
for lengthy ceremonies. The king left Gaza the following day, the 5th of 
Pakhons ; he marched but slowly at first, following the usual caravan route, and 
despatching troops right and left to levy contributions on the cities of the Plain 
— Migdol, Tapu (Jaffa), Lotanu, Ono — and those within reach on the mountain 
spurs, or situated within the easily accessible wadys, such as Sauka (Socho), 
Hadid, and Harilu.® On the 16th day he had not proceeded farther than Tahmu, 
where he received information which caused him to push quickly forward. The 
lord of Qodshu had formed an alliance with the Syrian princes on the borders 
of N^aharaim, and had extorted from them promises of help ; he had already 
gone so far as to summon contingents from the Upper Orontes, the Litany, 
and the Upper Jordan, and was concentrating them at Megiddo, where he 
proposed to stop the way of the invading army. Thutmosis called together his 
principal officers, and having imparted the news to them, took counsel with them 
as to a plan of attack. Three alternative routes were open to him. The most 
direct approached the enemy’s position on the front, crossing Mount Carmel by 
the saddle now known as the Umm el-Fahm ; but the great drawback attached to 
this route was its being so restricted that the troops would be forced to advance 
in too thin a file ; and the head of the column would reach the plain and come 
into actual conflict with the enemy while the rear-guard would only be entering 
the defiles in the neighbourhood of Aluna. The second route bore a little to 
the east, crossing the mountains beyond Dutina and reaching the plain near 
Taanach ; but it offered the same disadvantages as the other. The third road 
ran north of Zatiti, to meet the great highway which cuts the hill-district of 
Nablfls, skirting the foot of Tabor near Jenin, a little to the north of Megiddo. 
It was not so direct as the other two, but it was easier for troops, and the king’s 

‘ The accotmt of this campaign has been presetted to tis on a wall adjoining the granite sanctuary 
at Kamalf, and the fragments of it were examined by ChAjUPOUTOS, Monuments de VEgypte, etc., 
toL iL pp. 154-158, and afterwards published in their entirety by Lefskis, Denktn., in. 31 h, 32. It had 
been drawn up by one of the officials of Xhhtmosis 111., the scribe Zanniini (cf Wiedeuann, GesdiidUe 
der aehtzehnten JEgyftischen Dynastie, p. 42 ; Maspebo, Bapport sur une mission en Itodie, in the 
Beeueil de Travoutx, toL ir. p. 130) : it was completely translated by Biboh, The Annals of Thotmes 
the Third, as derived from the Hieroglyphical Inscriptions, 1853, pp. 3-15 ; by Osbubn, The Monu- 
mental History of Egypt, vol. ii. pp. 233-252 ; by Bbugscb, Geschidde Mgyptens, pp. 295-305 ; and by 
Maspebo, Le Bdeit de la campagne contre Mageddo sous Thoutmos IIL, in the Beeueil de Travaux, 
vol. ii. pp. 48-56, 139-150 ; critically examined by E. de Bocge, Notices de qvHques fragments de 
V Inscription de Kamak, pp. 27, 23, and Etttde sur divers Monuments du regne de Thoutmes III., 
pp. 36-40; afterwards by Wiedemank, Gesehichte der aehtzehnten JEgyptisehen Dynastie, yp 44^9, and 
JEgyj^ische Gesehichte, pp. 340-349. 

* Maspebo, Sur les noms de la lisle de Tlrndmos III gu’on pent rapporter a la Judge, pp. 21, 22. 
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generals advised that it should be followed. The king was so incensed that he 
was tempted to attribute their pradence to cowardice. “ By my life ! by the 
love that Ka hath for me, by the favour that I enjoy from my master Amon, by 
the perpetual youth of my nostril in life and power. My Majesty will go by the 
way of Aluna, and let him that will go by the roads of which ye have spoken, 
and let him that will follow My Majesty. What will be said among the 
vile enemies detested of Ka : ‘ Doth not His Majesty go by another way ? 
For fear of us he gives us a wide berth,’ they will cry.” The king’s coun- 
sellors did not insist further. “May thy father Amon of Thebes protect 
thee!” they exclaimed; “as for us, we will follow. Thy Majesty whither- 
soever thou goest, as it befitteth a servant to follow his master.” The word 
of command was given to the men ; Thutmosis himself led the vanguard, 
and the whole army, horsemen and foot-soldiers, followed in single file, 
wending their way through the thickets which covered the southern slopes 
of Mount CarmeU 

They pitched their camp on the evening of the 19th near Aluna, and on 
the morning of the 20th they entered the wild defiles through which it was 
necessary to pass in order to reach the enemy. The king had taken pre- 
cautionary measures against any possible attempt of the natives to cut the main 
column during this crossing of the mountains. His position might at any 
moment have become a critical one, had the allies taken advantage of it and ■ 
attacked each battalion as it issued on to the plain before it could re-form. But 
the Prince of Qodshu, either from ignorance of his adversary’s movements, or 
confident of victory in the open, declined to take the initiative. Towards one 
o’clock in the afternoon, the Egyptians found themselves once more united on 
the further side of the range, close to a torrent called the Qina, a little to the 
south of Megiddo. When the camp was pitched, Thutmosis announced his 
intention of engaging the enemy on the morrow. A council of war was held to 
decide on the position that each corps should occupy, after which the officers 
returned to their men to see that a liberal supply of rations was served.out, and to 
organise an efficient system of patrols. They passed round the camp to the cry : 

* The position of the towns mentioned and of the three roads has been dhcnssed by E. de Rouge 
auT divert monuments de Thouimet III., pp. 37-39), also by P. de Saulcy {Lettre a M. Chaims 
suar quetquea foinlt de la Giographie antique de la Syrie, etc., in the JIdlangei cCArcheologie tgyptienne, 
Tol. L pp. 120-127), who fixed the position of Tahnin at £1-Eheimeb, and showed that the Egyptian 
army must have passed through the defiles of Umm el-Fahm. Conder disagreed with this opinion in 
certein respects, and identified Aluna, Amna, at first with Arrabeh, and afterwards with Arraneh ; 
be thonght that Thfitmosis came out npmi Megiddo bom the south-east, and be placed Megiddo at 
Mejeddah, near Beisan (^Palestine before Joshua, in the Quarterly Statements, 1876, pp. -90, 91, and 
Megiddo, ibid~, 1877, pp. 13-20), while Tomkins placed Aruna in the "Wady el-Arrian (The Kamak 
TrSmte-Iads of Thatmes UL, in the Proceedings BibL Arch. Soc.; 1877, vol. ix. pp. 162-164, and 
Trantadiont, voL ix. pp. 261, 262). W. Max Muller seems to place Yahmn too much to the north, in 
the neighbourhood of Jett (Alien und Europa, pp. 157-160). 
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“ Keep a good heart : courage ! Watch well, watch well ! Keep alive in the 
camp ! ” The king refused to retire to rest until he had been assured that “ the 
country was quiet, and also the host, both to south and north.” ' By dawn the 
next day the whole army was in motion. It was formed into a single line, 
the right wing protected by the torrent, the left extended into the plain, stretch- 
ing beyond Megiddo towards the north-west. Thutmosis and his guards occupied 
the centre, standing “ armed in his chariot of electrum like unto Horns bran- 
dishing his pike, and like Month the Theban god.” The Syrians, who had not 
expected such an early attack, were seized with panic, and fled in the direction 
of the town, leaving their horses and chariots on the field ; but the citizens, 
fearing lest in the confusion the Egyptians should effect an entrance with 
the fugitives, had closed their gates and refused to open them. Some of the 
townspeople, however, let down ropes to the leaders of the allied party, and drew 
them up to the top of the ramparts : “and would to heaven that the soldiers of 
His Majesty had not so far forgotten themselves as to gather up the spoil left 
by the vile enemy ! They would then have entered Megiddo forthwith ; for 
while the men of the garrison were drawing up the Lord of Qodshu and their 
own prince, the fear of His Majesty was upon their limbs, and their hands failed 
them by reason of the carnage which the royal uraeus carried into their ranks.” 
The victorious soldiery were dispersed over the fields, gathering together the 
•gilded and silvered chariots of the Syrian chiefs, collecting the scattered weapons 
and the hands of the slain, and securing the prisoners ; then rall3nng about the 
king, they greeted him with acclamations and filed past to deliver up the spoil. 
He reproached them for having allowed themselves to be drawn away from the 
heat of pursuit. “ Had yon carried Megiddo, it would have been a favour 
granted to me by Ea my father this day ; for all the kings of the country being 
shut up Nvithin it, it would have been as the taking of a thousand towns to have 
seized Megiddo.” The Egyptians had made little progress in the art of be- 
sieging a stronghold since the times of the XIl*” dynasty. When scaling failed, 
they had np other resource than a blockade, and even the most stubborn of the 
Pharaohs would naturally shrink from the tedium of such an undertaking. 
Thutmosis, however, was not inclined to lose the opportunity of closing the 
campaign by a decisive blow, and began the investment of the town according 
to the prescribed modes. His men were placed under canvas, and working 
under the protection of immense shields, supported on posts, they made a ditch 
around the walls, strengthening it with a palisade. The king constructed 
also on the east side a fort which he called “ Manakhpirri-holds-the- Asiatics.” 
Famine soon told on the. demoralised citizens, and their surrender brought 
about the submission of the entire country. Most of the countries situated 
between the Jordan and the sea — Shunem, Cana, Kinnereth, Hazor, Ecdippa, 
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Laish, Merom, and Acre — ^besides the cities of the Hauran — Hamath, Magato, 
Ashtaroth, Ono-repha, and even Damascus itself — recognised the suzerainty 
of Egypt, and their lords came, in to the camp to do homage.^ The Syrian 
losses did not amount to more tlian 83 killed and 400 prisoners, showing how 



AS EGTPTIAS ESCAMPMEST BEFORE A BESIEGED TOWS.* 


easily they had been routed ; but they had abandoned considerable supplies, 
all of which had fallen into the hands of the victors. Some 724 chariots, 
2041 mares, 200 suits of armour, 502 bows, the tent of the Prince of Qodshu 
with its poles of cypress inlaid with gold, besides oxen, cows, goats, and more 
than 20,000 sheep, were among the spoil. Before quitting the plain of Es- 
diaelon, the king caused an official survey of it to be made, and bad the 
harvest reaped. It yielded 208,000 bushels of wheat, not taking into account 
what had been looted or damaged by the marauding soldierv. The return 
homewards of the Egyptians must have resembled the exodus of some 
emigrating tribe rather than the progress of a regular army.® 

Thutmosis caused a long list of the vanquished to be engraved on the 
walls of the temple which he was building at Karnak, thus affording the 
good people of Thebes an opportunity for the first time of reading on the 
monuments the titles of the king’s Syrian subjects written in hieroglyphics. 
One hundred and nineteen names follow each other in unbroken succession, 
some of them representing mere village.'!, while others denoted powerful nations ; 

' The names of these towns axe inscribed on the lists of Kamak published by Mabistte, Karmic, 
pis. 17-20 ; cf., for their identiflcation, Uaspero, Sur leg noms de la lisle de ThotUmos III. qu’on 
pent attribueT a la Galile'e, Tomkins, Records of the Past, new series, toI. v., and W. Max Muixiffi, Asien 
und Europa, pp. 161,' 162, 191-196. 

* Drawn by Boudier, from a photograph by Beato of the representation ;of the siege of Daphr 
under Bamses II. 

’ Maspebo, he redt de la campe^ne de ThotUmos III., in the Seeuetl, vol. ii. pp. 48-56, 139-150. 
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the catalogue, however, was not to end even here. Having once set out on a 
career of conquest, the Pharaoh had no inclination to lay aside his arms. From 
the XXIIl”* year of his reign to that of his death, we have a record of 
twelve military expeditions, all of which he led in person. Southern Syria was 
conquered at the outset — the whole of Kharu as far as the Lake of Gennesareth, 
and the Amorite power was broken at one blow. The three succeeding 
campaigns consolidated the rule of Egypt in the country of the Negeb, which 
lay to the south-west of the Dead Sea, in Phoenicia, which prudently resigned 
itself to its fate, and in that part of Lotanu occupying the northern part of the 
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basin of the Orontes.® None of these expeditions appear to have been marked 
by any sHCce.sses comparable to the victory at Megiddo, for the coalition of 
the Syrian chiefs did not survive the blow which they then sustained ; but 
Qodshu long remained the centre of resistance, and the successive defeats which 
its inhabitants suffered never disarmed for more than a short interval the hatred 
which they felt for the Egyptian. During these years of glorious activity 
considerable tribute poured in to both Memphis and Thebes ; not only ingots 
of gold and silver, bars and blocks of copper and lead, blocks of lapis-lazuli 
and valuable vases, but horses, oxen, sheep, goats, and useful animals of every 
kind, in addition to all of which we find, as in Hatshopsitu’s reign, the mention 
of rare plants and shrubs brought back from countries traversed by the armies 
in their various expeditions. The Theban priests and savants exhibited much 
interest in such curiosities, and their royal pupil gave orders to his generals 
to collect for their benefit all that appeared either rare or novel. They 

* Drawn by Faneher-Gudin, from a photograph ; of. Mabtette, Kamak, pi. 31. 

» Wo know of these three campaigns from the indirect testimony of the AnnaU, which end in 
the year XXIX. with the mention of the fifth campaign (Lepsiot, Auewahl der tcichtignten Urlcunden, 
pi. xii. L 1). The only dated one is referred to the year XXV. (Mabiette, Kamak, pi. 31), and we 
know of that of the Negeb only by the Inscription of Amenemhobi, 11. 3-5 : the campaign began in the 
Negeb of Jndah, but the king carried it to Naharaim the same year. 
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endeavoured to acclimatise the species or the varieties likely to be usefnl, and 
in order to preserve a record of these experiments, they caused a representation 
of the strange plants or animals to be drawn on the walls of one of the chapels 
which they were then building to one of their gods. These pictures may still be 
seen there in interminable lines, portraying the specimens brought from the 
Upper Lotanu in the XXV**^ year of Thutmosis, and we are able to distinguish, 



PAST OP me TKIUMPHAL UfiTS OF THUTMOSIS IH. OS OKE OF THE PYLOSS OF THE TEMPLE 

AT KABXAS.* 

side by side with many plants peculiar to the regions of the Euphrates, others 
having their habitat in the mountains and valleys of tropical Africa.^ 

This return to an aggressive policy on the part of the Egyptians, after the 
weakness they had exhibited during the later period of Hatshopsitu’s regency, 
seriously disconcerted the Asiatic sovereigns. They had vainly flattered them- 
selves that the invasion of Thutmosis I. was merely the caprice of an adventurous 
prince, and they hoped that when his love of enterprise had expended itself, 
Egypt would permanently withdraw within her traditional boundaries, and that 
' the relations of Elam with Babylon, Carchemish with Qodshu, and the barbarians 
of the Persian Gulf with the inhabitants of the Iranian table-land would resume 

‘ Drawn by Faucher-Gudin, from a photograpb by Emil Bmgsch-Bey. 

» Mamette, Kamak, pis. 28-31 : some of the figures have not been reproduced by Mariette, and 
they are still awaiting publication. Neither the plants nor the animals have been seriously studied ; 
we have no certain knowledge as to which species belong to Asia and which to Africa. 
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their former course. This vain delusion was dispelled by the advent of a new 
Thhtmosis, who showed clearly by his actions that he intended to establish and 
maintain the sovereignty of Egypt over the western dependencies, at least, of 
the ancient Chaldaean empire, that is to say, over the countries which bordered 
the middle course of the Euphrates and the coasts of the Mediterranean. The 
audacity of his marches, the valour of his men, the facility with which in 
a few hours he had crushed the assembled forces of half Syria, left no room 
to doubt that he was possessed of personal qualities and material resources 
sufficient to carry out projects of the most ambitious character. Babylon, 
enfeebled by the perpetual dissensions of its Cossaean princes, was no longer in 
a position to contest with him the little authority she still retained over the 
peoples of Naharaim or of Otele-Syria; protected by the distance which 
separated her from the Nile valley, she preserved a sullen neutrality, while 
Assyria hastened to form a peaceful alliance with the invading power. Again 
and again its kings sent to Thutmosis presents in proportion to their resources, 
and the Pharaoh naturally treated their advances as undeniable proofs of their 
voluntary vassalage. Each time that he received from them a gift of metal 
or lapis-lazuli, he proudly recorded their tribute in the annals of his reign; 
and if, in exchange, he sent them some Egyptian product, it was in smaller 
quantities, as might be expected from a lord to his vassal.^ Sometimes there 
would accompany the convoy, surrounded by an escort of slaves and women, 
some princess, whom the king would place in his harem or graciously pass on 
to one of his children ; but when, on the other hand, an even distant relative 
of the Pharaoh was asked in marriage for some king on the banks of the 
Tigris or Euphrates, the request was met with a disdainful negative ; the 
daughters of the Sun were of too noble a race to stoop to such alliances, and 
they would count it a humiliation to be sent in marriage to a foreign 
court.^ 

Free transit on the main road which ran diagonally through Kharu was 
ensured by fortresses constructed at strategic points,® and from this time 
forward Thutmosis was able to bring the whole force of his army to bear 


> The “ tribute of Ass&r ” is mentioned in this way under the years XXTII. and XXIV. (Lepsxus, 
Betikm., iii. 32, 11. 32, 36). The presents sent by the Pharaoh in return are not mentioned in any 
Egyptian text, but there is frequent reference to them in the Tel el-Amama tablets (Bbzold-Budgb, 
The Tell el-Amarna Tablets in the British Museum, pp. xxx,-xxxiL). It may be mentioned here 
that the name of Xinereh does not occur on the Egyptian monuments, but only that of the 
town Nii, in which Champolliou (firammaire Egyptienne, p. 150) wrongly recognised the later 
capital of Assyria. 

* On the subject of these complaints of King Eallimmasin of Babylon to Amenothes III., see 
Bbzold-Budgb, The Tell el-Amama Tablets, pp. xxviii., xxix. ; Tjuelb, Western Asia according to the 
more recent Biseoveries, pp. 12-14. 

’ The castle, for instance, near Megiddo, preTiously referred to, which, after having contributed 
to the siege of the town, probably served to keep it in subjection ; see p. 258 of the present work. 
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upon both Coele-Syria and Naharaim.^ He encamped, in the year XXVII., 
on the table-land separating the Afrin and the Orontes from the Euphrates, 
and from that centre devastated the district of tfanit,^ which lay to the west 



SOME OF THE OBJECTS CABEIED IN TKIBOTE TO THE STBIAN3 * 


of Aleppo ; then crossing “ the water of Naharaim ” in the neighbourhood of 
Carchemish, he penetrated into the heart of Mitanni.* The following year 
he reappeared in the same regfion. Tunipa, which had made an obstinate 
resistance, was taken, together with its king, and 329 of his nobles were forced 


» The accounts of the cBtnpaigns of ThfttmoBis HI. have been preserTcd in the AnnaU in a very 
mutilated condition, the fragments of which, discovered at different .times, were published by 
Youno, Hieroglyphiet, pis. xU., xliL : Lepsios, Avtwahl der wiehtigtten Urhundxn, pi. xii, and Denkm . , 
iii 30 a, 31 a ; by Mamettb, Letire a M.U vieomte de Rovgi sur le rft’uUat detfauiUes enterprises par 
ordre du rot dEgypte, pp. 17, 21, and Kamak, pU 13. They were translated by Biech, Observations 
on the Statistical Tablet of Kamak, and The Annals of Thotmes III., in the Becords of the Past, lat 
series, voL ii. pp. 20-28 ; by Osbckn, The Monumental Hist, of Egypt, vol. ii. pp. 254-288 ; by E. db 
S oDoi, Notiee de quriquesfragmentsdellnseriptioa de Kamak contenant les Annates de Thotmes X//. ; 
and by Betjgsch, Geschiehte mgyptens, pp. 294-326. The information they pve has been com^eW 
in part by the Inscription of AmenemhM, discovered, translated, and published by Ebebs, Ttaten 
und Zeit Thotmes III, naeh einer Insehrift im Grab des Amen-em-htb eu Ahd El-QitmaA, in the Zed- 
schrift, 1873, pp. 3-9; Das Grab und die Biographie des Feldhauptmanns Amen-em-heb, m the 
Zeitsehrift der D. Morgenl. GesMschaft, voL xxx. pp. 391-416, vol. xrsL pp. 439, et seq. ; by Chab^ 
Milemges Egyptedogiques, 3rd series, vol. ii. pp. 279-306 (cf. Comptes rendus de i'Acad^te ^ 
tions et BeUes-Uttres, 1873, pp. 155, et seq.); by BmcH, Inscription of Amen-em-hd>, m the 
ofOte Past, Ist series, vol. ii. pp. 57-64; and lastly, by Bbugsch. GesA. .Eg^^. pp. 335-338. 
The Annah are nothing but extracts from an official account, made for Amon and hm pnMto.^ 

* The province of the Tree tlanft ; of. with this designation the epithet “ Shad mom- 

tain of the cedar tree,” which the Assyrians bestowed on the Amanus (Fn. Demtkch, Iro lag das 


Parodies? pp. 101, 103). . ; 

• Drawn by Fancher-Gudin, after OaAKPOiiiOH, Mon. de VEgypte, etc^ pi. oxci. bts, and vol. i. 

n. 843 ; ef. Boseluhi, MmttmeM OivBi, pi Ivii, cf. IxiL , j. . . . , 

* Inscription of AmmeaOuM, U. 6-9, where perhaps two campaigns are to be distinguished. 
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to yield tliemselres prisoners. Thutmosis “ with a joyous heart ” was carry- 
ing them away captive, when it occurred to him that the district of Zahi, 
which lay away for the most part from the great military high-roads, was 
a tempting prey teeming with spoil. The barns were stored with wheat 
and barley, the cellars were filled with wine, the harvest was not yet gathered 
in, and the trees bent under the weight of their fruit. Having pillaged Sen- 
zauru on the Orontes,^ he made his way to the westwards through the ravine 
formed by the Nahr el-Kebir, and descended suddenly on the territory of 
Arvad. The towns ouce more escaped pillage, but Thutmosis destroyed the 
harvests, plundered the orchards, carried off the cattle, and pitilessly w'asted 
the whole of the maritime plain. There was such abundance within the 
camp that the men were continually getting drunk, and spent their time 
in anointing themselves with oil, which they could do only in Egypt at 
the most solemn festivals.^ They returned to Syria in the year XXX., and 
their good fortune again favoured them. The stubborn Qodshu was harshly 
dealt with ; Simyra and Arvad, which hitherto had held their own, now 
opened their gates to him ; the lords of Upper Lotanu poured in their con- 
tributions without delay, and gave up their sous and brothers as hostages.® In 
the year XXXI., the city of Anamut in Tikhisa, on the shores of Lake Nisrana, 
yielded in its turn ; ^ on the 3rd of Pakhons, the anniversary of bis corona- 
tion, the Lotanfi renewed their homage to him in person. The return of 
the expedition was a sort of triumphal procession. At every halting-place 
the troops found quarters and provisions prepared for them, bread and cakes, 
perfumes, oil, wine, and honey being provided in such quantities that they were 
obliged on their departure to leave the greater part behind them. The scribes 
took advantage of this peaceful state of affairs to draw up minute accounts 
of the products of Lotanu — corn, barley, millet, fruits, and various kinds 
of oil — prompted doubtless by the desire to arrive at a fairly just apportion- 
ment of the tribute. Indeed, the results of the expedition were considered 
so satisfactory that they were recorded on a special monument dedicated in the 
palace at Thebes.® The names of the towns and peoples might change with 

* Senzauru was thought by Ebebs, Thaten und Zeit Thotmes III., in the Zeittchri/t, 1873, p. 4, to 
be “ the double Tyre.” Bnigsch cougidered it to be Tyre itself (Der Tag der Thronhetteigung dee 
dritten Thutme», iu the ZeiUchrift, 1874, pp. 144, 145 ; cf. W. Max Mvlleb, Asien und Europa, p. 185, 
note 3). It is, I believe, the Sizara of classical writers, the Shaizar of the Arabs, and is mentioned 
in one of the Tel el-Amarna tablets in connection with Nii. 

* The account of this campaign is taken from the AnnaU of Thvdmong III., 11. 1-7, except the 
mention of Sinzahrh, which occurs only in the Imcription of AmenetuhaJbi, 11. 11-13. 

’ AnnaU of ThutmosU III., 11. 7-9; Inscription of Amenemhahi, 11. 13-16. For the meaning of 
the geographical term Arvad, see p. 171, note 3, of the present volume. 

* Tne site of the Tikhisa country is imperfectly defined (Bkugsch, Geogr. Insch., vol. i. p. 56 ; 
iL pp. 45, 46 : W. Max Muijjeb, Asien und Europa, pp. 258, 259). Nisrana was seemingly applied to 
the marshy lake into which the Koweik flows, and it is perhaps to be found in the name Kin-nesrin 
(Kan-nishraya in Keubaueb, QAbg. du Talmud, p. 30). In this case Tikhisa would be the country 
near the lake ; the district of the Grasoo-Boman Cbalkis is situated on the right of the military road. 

* AnnaU of Thutmosis III, 11. 9-15 ; ef. the Inscription of Amenemhahi, 11. 15-21. i 
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every war, but the spoils suffered no diminution. In the year XXXIII., 
the kingdoms situated to the west of the Euphrates were so far pacified that 
Thutmosis was able without risk to carry his arms into Mesopotamia. He 
entered the country by the fords of Carchemish, near to the spot where his 
grandfather, Thutmosis I., had erected his stele half a century previously. 
He placed another beside this, and a third to the eastward to mark the 
point to which he had extended the frontier of his empire. The Mitanni, 
who exercised a sort of hegemony over the whole of Xaharaim, were this 
time the objects of his attack. Thirty-two of their towns fell one after 
another, their kings were taken captive and the walls of their cities were 
razed, without any serious resistance. The battalions of the enemy were 
dispersed at the first shock, and Pharaoh “ pursued them for the space of 
a mile, without one of them daring to look behind him, for they thought 
only of escape, and fled before him like a flock of goats.” Thutmosis pushed 
forward as far certainly as the Balikh, and perhaps on to the Ehabur or 
even to the Hermus ; and as he approached the frontier, the king of Singar, a 
vassal of Assyria, sent him presents of lapis-lazuli. When this prince had 
retired, another chief, the lord of the Great Ehati, whose territory had not 
even been threatened by the invaders, deemed it prudent to follow the 
example of the petty princes of the plain of the Euphrates, and despatched 
envoys to the Pharaoh bearing presents of no great value, but testifying to 
his desire to live on good terms with Egypt. Still further on, the inhabitants 
of Nxi begged the king’s acceptance of a troop of slaves and two hundred and 
sixty mares ; he remained among them long enough to erect a stele com- 
memorating his triumph, and to indulge in one of those extensive hunts which 
were the delight of Oriental monarchs. The country abounded in elephants. 
The soldiers were employed as beaters, and the king and his court succeeded 
in killing one hundred and twenty head of big game, whose tusks were added 
to the spoUs. These numbers indicate how the extinction of such animals in 
these parts was brought about. Beyond these regions, again, the sheikhs of 
the Lamnaniu came to meet the Pharaoh. They were a poor people, and 
had but little to offer, but among their gifts were some birds of a species 
unknown to the Egyptians, and two geese, with which, however. His Majesty 
deigned to be satisfied.^ 

* The campaign of the year XXXIIL is mentioned in the Annaltof Thutmosis III., 11. 17-27 ; the 
reference to the elephant-hunt occurs only in the Inscription of Ameuemhabi, 11. 22, 23; an allnsion 
to the defeat of the kings of Mitanni is found in a mutilated inscription from the tomb of Manakhpir- 
risonbu (ViBBT, Le Tombeau de Bamenkhepersenb, in the Mifm. de la Miss, franf., voL v. p. 205). It 
was probably on his return from this campaign that Tbatmosis caused the great list to be engraved 
which, while it includes a certain number of names assigned to places beyond the Euphrates (Tom- 
KQrs, On tke Topog. of N. Sgria, in Trans. BibL Arch. Soc., voL ix. pp. 227-254 ; W. M. Mulleb, Asien 
undEuropa,pp. 281-292), ought necesssirily to contain the cities of the Mitanni (Mabis'1.tjs, Kamak, pis. 
20, 21). As to the site of Nii and of the Lamnanih-Labnana, see p. 142, note 6, and p. 189 of this vol. 
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In the year XXXIV. the Egyptians reappeared in Zahi. The people 
of Anangasa having revolted, two of their towns were taken, a third sur- 
rendered, while the chiefs of the Lotanh hastened to meet their lord with 
their usual tribute. Advantage was taken of the encampment being at the 
foot of the Lebanon to procure wood for building purposes, such as beams 
and planks, masts and yards for vessels, which were all shipped by the 
Kefatiu at Byblos for exportation to the Delta.^ This expedition was, indeed, 
little more than a military march through the country'. It would appear that 
the Syrians soon accustomed themselves to the presence of the Egyptians in 
their midst, and their obedience henceforward could be fairly relied on. We 
are unable to ascertain what were the circumstances or the intrigues which, 
in the year XXXV., led to a sudden outbreak among the tribes settled on 
the Euphrates and the Orontes. The King of Mitanni rallied round him the 
princes of Naharaim, and awaited the attack of the Egyptians near Aruna. 
Thutmosis displayed great personal courage, and the victory was at once 
decisive. We find mention of only ten prisoners, one hundred and eighty 
mares, and sixty chariots in the lists of the spoil.^ Anaugasa again revolted, 
and was subdued afresh in the year XXXVIII.; the Shausu rebelled in 
the year XXXIX., and th.e Lotanu or some of the tribes connected with them 
two years later.® The campaign of the year XLII. proved more serious. 
Troubles had arisen in the neighbourhood of Arvad. Thutmosis, instead 
of following the usual caravan route, marched along the coast-road by way 
of Phoenicia. He destroyed Arka in the Lebanon and the surrounding 
strongholds, which were the haunts of robbers who lurked in the mountains ; 
then turning to the north-east, he took Tunipa and extorted the usual tribute 
from the inhabitants pf Naharaim. On the other hand, the Prince of Qodshu, 
trusting to the strength of his walled city, refused to do homage to the 
Pharaoh, and a deadly struggle took place under the ramparts, in which each 
side availed themselves of all the artifices which the strategic warfare of the 
times allowed. On a day when the assailants and besieged were about to 
come to close quarters, the Amorites let loose a mare among the chariotry 
of Thutmosis. The Egyptian horses threatened to become unmanageable, and 
had begun to break through the ranks, when Amenemhabi, an officer of the 
guard, leaped to the ground, and, running up to the creature, disembowelled 
it with a thrust of his sword; this done, he cut off its tail and presented it 
to the king. The besieged were eventually obliged to shut themselves 
within their newly built walls, hoping by this means to tire out the patience 
of their assailants; but a picked body of men, led by the same brave 

* Annah of ThitmosU HI., 11. 29-33 ; on the boats of Bybloe, see pp. 172, 197 of the present work. 

® An7ud» of TkiUnumi III, IL 37-41. 

* Annah of Thitmoth HI., 11. 43-63 ; the fragments of this part of the inscription are so few, that 
it is hardly pebble to do mate than gire a general view of frie progress of the narrative. 
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Amenemhabi who had killed the mare, sacceeded in making a breach and 
forcing an entrance into the town.^ Even the numerous successful campaigns 
we have mentioned, form but a part, though indeed an important part, of the 
wars undertaken by Thutmosis to “ fix his frontiers in the ends of the earth.” 
Scarcely a year elapsed without the viceroy of Ethiopia having a conflict 
with one or other of the tribes of the Upper Nile ; ^ little merit as he might 
gain in triumphing over such foes, the spoil taken from them formed a con- 
siderable adjunct to the treasure collected in Syria, while the tributes from 
the people of Kush and the tt^auaiu were paid with as great regularity as the 
taxes levied on the Egyptians themselves. It comprised gold both fronj the 
mines and from the rivers, feathers, oxen with curiously trained horns, giraffes, 
lions, leopards, and slaves of all ages. The distant regions explored by 
IKtshopsitu continued to pay a tribute at intervals. A fleet went to Puanit 
to fetch large cargoes of incense,® and from time to time some Him chief 
would feel himself honoured by having one of his daughters accepted as an 
inmate of the harem of the great king.* After the year XLII. we have 
no further records of the reign, but there is no reason to suppose that its 
closing years were less eventful or less prosperous than the earlier. Thutmosis 
III., when conscious of failing powers, may have delegated the direction of 
his armies to his sons or to his generals, but it is also quite possible that he 
kept the supreme command in his own hands to the end of his days. Even 
when old age approached and threatened to abate his vigour, he W6is upheld 
by the belief that his father Amon was ever at hand to guide him with his 
counsel and assist him in battle. “I give to thee, declared the god,® the 
rebels that they may fall beneath thy sandals, that thou mayest crush the 
rebellious, for I grant to thee by decree the earth in its length and breadth. 

' An1ial» of ThutmoH» III., II. 64-72 ; these lines are almost as yiuch mutilated as the account of 
the preceding campaigns. The siege of Qodshu, and the military exploits which rendered it famous, 
are known to us only at present &om the Eucrip. of Amenemhabi, U. 25-32 ; for Amenemhabi’s exploit 
in regard to the mare, see Bobchabi>t,i.?u Amea-em-heb, II. 25-27, in Zeitechri/t, ¥oI. xxxi. pp. 62, 63. 

* The tribute was divided, as I have already said (see p. 232, n. 2, of the present work), into that of 
Kush and that of tTauait. They are both given for the year XXXL (Annalt of Thufmotis III., 11. 15, 16), 
for the years XXXUL 01- 27, 28), XXXIV. (11. 35, 36), as well as for the years XXXVI., XXXVIIL, 
XXXIX., and XLI. 

’ Expedition to the land of Fhanit in the year XXX III. (_Annal» of Thutmotis III., 1. 27) and in 
the year XXXVIIL (11. 8, 9 of the fragment published in Liefsius, Denkm., iii. 31 a). 

* Annah of ThUtmotie 111.; 1. 35, in the year XXXIV.: the passage is mutilated, and Bmgsch 
thought that a son, and not a daughter, of the Prince of the Him was mentioned (Gee. AEgyptene, p. 317). 

‘ The stele (xintaining this text was discovered by Mariette, and it was reproduced in the Album 
photographigue du Muiee de Soulaq, pi. 32, and in Kamak, pi. ii. The text was translated and 
annotated by Bibch, On a Hietorieal Tablet of the Beign of Tkethmes III. (extracted from Arekaxlogia, 
vol. xxxviiL p. 373, et seq. ; of. Tablet of Thothmei lU., in the Records of the Past, Ist series, vol. ii. 
pp. 29-34), afterwards by E. b* Bodge, Etude sur divers monuments da regne de Toutmis III., pp. 5- 
31 : by Maspebo, Du Genre Epistolaire, pp. 85-89, and Guide du Tisiteur, pp. 72-84 ; by Bbdgbch, 
Gesch. Mgypdens, pp. 352-356 ; by 'WnmEMAHir, Gesch. der aehtzehnfen Mgyptischen Dynastie, pp. 
74-76 : some inter^ting corrections have been made in these translations by PmaL, ErAes de 
Phddogie EgypUeime, in the Proceedings of BibL Arch. Soc^ 1892-93, voL xv. pp. 259-264. 
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The tribes of the West and those of the East are nnder the place of thy 
countenance, and when thou goest up into all the strange lands with a joyous 
heart, there is none who will withstand Thy Majesty, for I am thy guide when 
thou treadest them underfoot. Thou hast crossed the water of the great curve 
of Naharaim ^ in thy strength and in thy power, and I have commanded thee 
to let them hear thy roaring which shall enter their dens, I have deprived 
their nostrils of the breath of life, I have granted to thee that thy deeds shall 
sink into their hearts, that my nraeus which is upon thy head ^ may burn them, 
that it may bring prisoners in long files from the peoples of Qodi, that it may 
consume with its fiame those who are in the marshes,® that it may cut off the 
heads of the Asiatics without one of them being able to escape from its clutch. 
I grant to thee that thy conquests may embrace all lands, that the urseus 
which shines upon my forehead may be thy vassal, so that in all the compass 
of the heaven there may not be one to rise against thee, but that the people 
may come bearing their tribute on their backs and bending before Thy Majesty 
according to my behest ; I ordain that all aggressors arising in thy time shall 
fail before thee, their heart burning within them, their limbs trembling ! 

“I, — I am come that I may grant unto thee to crush the great ones of Zabi, 
I throw them under thy feet across their mountains, — I grant to thee that 
they shall see Thy Majesty as a lord of shining splendour when thou shinest 
before them in my likeness ! 

“ II. — I am come, to grant thee that thou mayest crush those of the country 
of Asia, to break the heads of the people of Lotanfi, — I grant thee that they 
may see Thy Majesty, clothed in thy panoply, when thou seizest thy arms, in 
thy war-chariot. 

“ III. — I am come, to grant thee that thou mayest crush the land of the 
East, and invade those who dwell in the provinces of Tonutir, — I gi^t that 
they may see Thy Majesty as the comet which rains down the heat of its 
flame and sheds its dew. 

“ IV.— I am come, to grant thee that thou mayest crush the land of the 
West, so that Eaflti and Cyprus shall be in fear of thee, — I grant that they 
may see Thy Majesty like the young bull, stout of heart, armed with horns 
which none may resist. 

“ V. — I am come, to grant thee that thou mayest crush those who are in 
their marshes, so that the countries of Mitanni may tremble for fear of thee, — 

• The Euphrates, in the great curve described by it across Kabaraim, after issuing from the mountains 
of Cilicia. • For the impression made upon the Egyptians by this river, see p. 21 1 of the present work. 

• On the nature and fire-breathing character of the ureens which decorated the forehead of the 
kings, see Baum of Civilization, p. 265. 

• The meaning is doubtful. The word signifies pools, marshes, the provinces situated beyond 
Egyptian territory, and craisequently the distant parts of the world — those which are nearest the 
ocean which encircles the earth, and which was considered as fed by the stagnant waters of the 
celestial NQe, just as the extremities of Egypt were watered by those of tiie terrestrial Nile. Cf. 
W. MUx Hiiixxa, Aaien und Europe, pp, 261-283. 
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I grant that they may see Thy Majesty like the crocodile, lord of terrors, in 
the midst of the water, which none can approach. 

“VI. — I am come, to grant thee that thou mayest crush those who are 
in the isles, so that the people who li?e in the midst of the Very-Green may 
be reached by thy roaring, — I grant that they may see Thy Majesty like an 
avenger who stands on the back of his victim. 

“ VIL-^I am come, to grant that thou mayest crush the Tihonu, so that the 
isles of the ^’tanatiu may be in the power of thy souls, — I grant that they 
may see Thy Majesty like a spell-weaving lion, and that thou mayest make 
corpses of them in the midst of their own valleys.^ 

“ VIII. — I am come, to grant thee that thou mayest crush the ends of the 
earth, so that the circle which surrounds the ocean may be grasped in thy 
fist,— I grant that they may see Thy Majesty as the sparrow-hawk, lord of 
the wing, who sees at a glance all that he desires. 

“IX. — I am come, to grant thee that thou mayest crush the peoples who are 
in their “duars,” so that thou mayest bring the Hiru-shmtri into captivity,^ — 
I grant that they may see Thy Majesty like the jackal of the south, lord of 
swiftness, the runner who prowls through the two lands. 

“ X. — I am come, to grant thee that thou mayest crush the nomads, so that 
the Nubians as far as the land of Pidit are in thy grasp, — I grant that they 
may see Thy Majesty like unto thy two brothers Horus and Sit, whose arms I 
have joined in order to establish thy power.” 

The poem became celebrated. When Seti I., two centuries later, com- 
manded the Poet Laureates of his court to celebrate his victories in verse, the 
latter, despairing of producing anything better, borrowed the finest strophes 
from this hymn to Thutmosis IIL, merely changing the name of the hero,^ 
The composition, unlike so many other triumphal inscriptions, is not a mere 
piece of official rhetoric, in which the poverty of the subject is concealed by a 
multitude of common-places whether historical or mythological. Egypt indeed 
ruled the world, either directly or through her vassals, and from the mountains 
of Abyssinia to those of Cilicia her armies held the nations in awe with the 
threat of the Pharaoh. 

* For the translation of the last clause of the phrase, see Pibhi., Varia, § xivi., in the Zeilschrift, 
1886, p. 19. The name of the people associated with the Tihonu was read at first Tanau, and identified 
with tlie Danai of the Greeks (E. de Boege. Etude sur divert monuments dn regne de Thoutmes III., 
p. 29). Chabas was inclined to read titena {Etudes surVAntiq. Historique, 2nd edit., pp. 181, 182), and 
Brugsch, trthent {Gesch. .Algyptens, p. 355), more correctly Utanatiii, Utanati, the people of Uatanit. 
The juxtaposition of this name with that of the Libyans compels Hs to look towards the west for the site 
of this people : may we assign to them the Ionian Islands, or eyen those in the western Mediterranean ? 

* With regard to the Hirushaita and their “duars,” see Daim of Civilization, pp. .350-353. 

’ The text of Seti L was published in Chajupoeliok, Mon. de VEgypte, etc., voL ii. p. 96 ; cf. 
Maspbbo, Du Genre EpisMaire ehez les Ancient Egyptiens, p. 90, note 1. WiEDE-MAXif, Gesdi. der 
aMxhnten Mgyptisehen DgnasUe, p. 74, note 3, has pointed out in DSmiches, Historisehe Intetriften, 
vol. i. pis. xi., xii., 1. 18, some expressions which recall those of our text. , 
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The conqueror, as a rule, did not retain any part of their territory. He 
confined himself to the appropriation of the revenue of certain domains for the 
benefit of his gods.^ Amon of Eamak thus became possessor of seven Syrian 
towns which he owed to the generosity of the victorious Pharaohs.^ Certain 
cities, like Tunipa, even begged for statues of Thutmosis for which they built a 
temple and instituted a cultus. Amon and his fellow-gods too were adored 
there, side by side with the sovereign the inhabitants bad chosen to represent 
them here below.^ These rites were at once a sign of servitude, and a proof of 
gratitude for services rendered, or privileges which had been confirmed. The 
princes of neighbouring regions repaired annually to these temples to renew 
their oaths of allegiance, and to bring their tributes “ before the face of the 
king -” * Taking everything into account, the condition of the Pharaoh’s 
subjects might have been a pleasant one, had they been able to accept their 
lot without any mental reservation. They retained their own laws, their 
dynasties, and their frontiers, and paid a tax only in proportion to their resources, 
while the hostages given were answerable for their obedience. These hostages 
were as a rule taken by Thutmosis from among the sons or the brothers of the 
enemy’s chief. They were carried to Thebes, where a suitable estabb'shment 
was assigned to them,® the younger members receiving an education whicU 
practically made them Egyptians. As soon as a vacancy occurred in the 
succession either in Syria or in Ethiopia, the Pharaoh would choose from 
among the members of the family whom he held in reserve, that prince on 
whose loyalty he could best count, and placed him upon the throne.® The 

> The seyen towns which Amon possessed in Syria are mentioned, in the time of Bamses 111, in 
the list of the domains and revenues of the god (The Great Harris Papyrus, Birch, pi. 68 a, 1. 1). 

* In the year XX Ilf, , on his retnrn from his first campaign, Thutmosis IIL provided offerings, 
guaranteed from the three towns Anafigasa, Infifimfi, and Hfimikarfi, for his father Amonra (Lefsics, 
Henkm,, iii. 30, II. 8-10; Bbuosoh, BeeueO de Monuments, vol. i. pL xlil 11. 8-10). 

* The statues of Thfitmosis IIL and of the gods of Egypt erected at Tunipa are mentioned in a 
letter from the inhabitants of that town to Amenotbes IIL (Bezoui-Budge, The Tell el-Amama 
Tablets, No. 41, pp. Ixx., Ixxi. ; Halevv, Notes G^jgraphiques, § 1, in the Bevue S&nilique, vol. i. 
pp. 379-382, and Correspondanee (CAmenophis HI. et d Amdnophis IT., ibid., vol. ii. pp. 15, 16; 
Delattb^ hettres de Tell el-Amama, in the Proceedings of the BibL Arch. Soc., 1892-93, vol. xv. 
pp. 16-20). Later, Ramses IL, speaking of the two towns in the country of the Ehfiti in which 
were two statues of His Majesty, mentions Tunipa as one of them (Bbhgscb, Becueil de MonumetUs, 
vol. ii. pL liv. 2, and Gesehiahte Mgyptens, p. 514). 

* This is the expression used, in the time of Bamses IIL, in the Great Harris Papyrus, pi. ix. 
11. 1-3 ; of. Bbugsch, Geseh. .Mgyptens, pp. 608, 609, and W. Max Muixeb, Agien und Europa, p. 271. 

“ The various titles of the lists of Thfitmosis IIL at Thebes show us “the children of the 
Syrian chiefs conducted as prisoners ” into the town of Suhanil (Maeiette, Kamak, pi. 17), which is 
elsewhere mentioned as the depSt, the prison of the temple of Amon (Id., pL 19). W. Max Muller 
was tl'C first to remark the historical value of this indication (Asien und Europa, p. 268), but without 
snfBciently insisting on it ; the name indicates, perhaps, as he says, a great prison, but a prison like 
those wh«e the princes of the family of the Ottoman sultans were confined by the reigning monarch 
— a palace wually jHovided with all the comfmrts of Oriental life. 

' Annals of Thutmosis III, 1. 8. Among the Tel el-Amarna tablets there is a letter of a petty 
Sjrrian king, Adadniiari, whose father was mithroned after a fashion in Nfikhassi by Thfitmosis HI. 
(Wihckleb-Abbl, Her Thontafel/and von el-Amama, No. 30, p. 37; Winckleb, Verxeitdmiss, etc., in 
the Zeitseihrifi, pp. 52, 53, where the prince in question is wrongly givmi as a son of Thfttmosis HI. 
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method of procedure was not always snccessful, since these princes, whom one 
would have supposed from their training to have been the least likely to hare 
asserted themselves against the man to whom they owed their elevation, often 
gave more trouble than others. The sense of the supreme power of Egypt, 
which had been inculcated in them during their exile, seemed to be 
weakened after their return to their native country, and to give place to 
a sense of their own importance. Their hearts misgave them as the time 
Approached for them to send their own children as pledges to their suzerain, 
and also when called upon to traiLsfer a considerable part of their revenue to 
his treasury. They found, moreover, among their own cities and kinsfolk, 
those who were adverse to the foreign yoke, and secretly urged their country- 
men to revolt, or else competitors for the throne who took advantage of the 
popular discontent to pose as champions of national independence, and it was 
difficult for the vassal prince to counteract the intrigues of these adversaries 
without openly declaring himself hostile to his foreign master.^ A time quickly 
came when a vestige of fear alone constrained them to conceal their wish for 
liberty; the most trivial incident then sufficed to give them the necessary 
encouragement, and decided them to throw off the mask, — a repulse or the 
report of a repulse suffered by the Egyptians, the news of a popular rising in 
some neighbouring state, the passing visit of a Chaldseau emissary who left 
behind him the hope of support and perhaps of subsidies from Babylon, and 
the unexpected arrival of a troop of mercenaries whose services might be hired 
for the occasion.® A rising of this sort usually brought about the most disas- 
trous results. The native prince or the town itself could keep back the tribute 
and own allegiance to no one during the few months required to convince 
Pharaoh of their defection and to allow him to prepare the necessary means of 

Boscawes, Some Letter* to Amenofhi* III., in the Babylonian Oriental Becord, vol. v. pp. 175-177; 
Delattbb, Lettre* de Tell el-Amama, in the Proceeding*, 1892-93, voL xv. pp. 30, 31). Cf. the letter 
of labitiri (Bezouj-Budge, The Tell el-Amama Tablet*, No. 57, pp. Ixxvii., Ixxviii., and Delattre, 
Lettre* de Tell el-Amama, in the Proceeding*, 1892-93, vol. xv, pp. 503-505), where this in lividnal 
recalls the fact that he had passed his infancy in Egypt. 

• Thus, in the Tel el-Amarna correspondence, Zimrida, governor of Sidon, gives information to 
Amenothes III. on the intrigues which the notables of the town were concocting against Egyptian 
authority (WiifCKLEB-ABEL, Der Thonta/el/and von el-Amama, No. 90, p. 93 ; of. Dblattbe, Lettre* 
de Ten el-Amama, in the Proceeding* of Bibl. Arch. Soc., 1890-91, vol. xiii. pp. 317, 318); cf. 
certain letters of Aaru (Wisckler-Abel, op. eit.. No. 36, p. 43). Bibaddh relates in one of these 
despatches that the notables of Byblos and the women of his harem were urging him to revolt 
(Bbzold-Bcdge, TeU el-Amarna TableU, No. 16, pp. xlix., 1.) ; later, a letter of Amhnira to the King of 
Egyptinfoims us that Bibtwida had been driven from Byblos by his own brother (Bezold-Bcdge, 
TeU el-Amama Tablet*, No. 27, p. Ivi. ; cf. Delattbb, Lettre* de Tell el-Amama, in tlie Proceeding* 
Bibh Arch. Soc., 1892-93, voL xv. pp. 367, 368). 

* Bflmabftriash, King of Babylon, speaks of Syrian agents who had come to ask for supi ort from his 
father, Kftrigalzfi, and adds that the latter had counselled submission (Bezold-Bcdge, Tell el-Amarna 
Tablets, No. 3, pp. xxxi., xxxii. ; of. Zihmebn, Brief e an* dem Funde von el-Amama, in the ZeitschH/tfur 
Assyridogie, vol. v. pp. 152, 153, and Deuattbe, ie«re», etc., in the Proceedirg*, 1690-91, vol. xiii. p. 
541). In one of the letters preserved in the British Museum, Aziih defends himself for having received 
an emissary of the Kingof the Kh4ti(BE2WU>-BcPGB, TeU el-Amama TableU, No. 35, p. 73, 11. 47-50). 
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vengeance ; the advent of the Egyptians followed, and the work of repression 
was systematically set in hand. They destroyed the harvests, whether green 
or ready for the sickle, they cut down the palms and olive trees, they tore up 
the vines, seized on the flocks, dismantled the strongholds, and took the 
inhabitants prisoners.^ The rebellious prince had to deliver up his silver and 
gold, the contents of his palace, even his children,® and when he had finally 
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obtained peace by means of endless sacrifices, he found himself a vassal as 
before, but with an empty treasury, a wasted country, and a decimated 
people. In spite of all this, some headstrong native princes never re- 
linquished the hope of freedom, and no sooner had they made good the 
breaches in their walls as &r as they were able, than they entered once 
more on this unequal contest, though at the risk of bringing irreparable 
disaster on their country. The majority of them, after one such struggle, 
resigned themselves to the inevitable, and fulfilled their feudal obligations 
regularly. They paid their fixed contribution, furnished rations and stores 

* Cf. the raiding, for instance, of the regions of Arvad and of the Zahi by Thhtinosis IlL, described 
in the Annals, U. 4, 5 ; see also what is said on this subject on pp. 26B, 264 of the present work. 
'We are still in possession of the threats which the messenger Kb&ni made against the rebellions chief 
of a pimvince of the Zahi — possibly Azirn (W incei,er-Abel, Der Thontafelfund eon El-Amama, No. 92, 
pL 95 a, recto, 11. 30-32 ; cf. Dblattre, Aziroa, in Proe. of Bibl. Arch. Soc., 1890-91, vol. xiii. p. 225). 

* See, in the accounts of the campaigns of Thfttmosis, the record of the spoils, as well as the men- 
tion of the children of the chiefs brought as prisoners into Egypt (Anno!*, 1. 8). 

* Drawn by Bondier, &om a photograph by Gayet. It is a bas-relief of the time of Bamses n. 
at Lnxor, which was brought to light in the excavations of 1886. 

T 
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to the army when passing through their territory, and informed the ministers 
at Thebes of any intrigues among their neighbours.^ Years elapsed before they 
could so far forget the failure of their first attempt to regain independence, 
as to venture to make a second, and expose themselves to fresh reverses. 

The administration of so vast an empire entailed but a small expenditure 
on the Egyptians, and required the ofSces of merely a few functionaries.® The 
garrisons which they kept up in foreign provinces lived on the country, and 
were composed mainly of light troops, archers, a certain proportion of heavy 
infantry, and a few minor detachments of chariotry dispersed among the 
principal fortresses.® The officers in command had orders to interfere as little 
as possible in local affairs, and to leave the natives to dispute or even to fight 
among themselves unhindered, so long as their quarrels did not threaten the 
security of the Pharaoh.* It was never part of the policy of Egypt to insist 
on her foreign subjects keeping an unbroken peace among themselves. If, 
theoretically, she did not recognise the right of private warfare, she at all 
events tolerated its practice. It mattered little to her whether some particular 
province passed out of the possession of a certain Eibaddu into that of a certain 
Aziru, or vice versa, so long as both Bibaddfi and Aziru remained her faithful 
slaves.® She never sought to repress their incessant quarrelling until such time 
as it threatened to take the form of an insurrection against her own power. 
Then alone did she throw off her neutrality ; taking the side of one or other of 

* We find in the AnnaU, 11. 12-14, 23, 24, 34, in addition to the ennmeration of the tribiites, the 
mention of the forag^g arrangements which the chiefs were compelled to make for the army on its 
passage ; cf. the letter of Akizzi in Bezold-Bcdge, Tdl el-Amama Tablets, Ko. 36, 11. 10-15, and 
Boscawen, Ten el-Amama Tablets, in the Babylonian and Oriental Record, vol. vi. p. 34. We 
find among the tablets letters from Azlm denouncing the intrigues of the Ehkti (Winckleb-Abel, 
Der Thontafelfund, Nos. 31-38, pis. 38-45; cf. Dblattbe, Azirou, in the Proceedings, 1890-91, vol. 
xiii. p. 215, et seq.); letters also of Bihaddn pointing out the misdeeds of Abdashirti CWhtckleb- 
Aot.t,, Der Thontafelfund, No. 72, pi. 76, and Bbzold-Budge, Tell el-Amama Tablets, No. 12, pp. 
xliv., xlv. : cf. DeIjATTbe, Lettres de TeU el-Amama, in the Proceedings, 1892-93, vol. xiv. pp. 345, 
346, 349-352), and other communications of the same nature, which demonstrate the supervision 
exercised by the petty Syrian princes over each other. 

* Under Thatmosis UL we have among others “ Mir,” or “ Nasi sith mihatitu,” “ governors of 
the northern countries,” the Thfltii who became afterwards a hero of romance (DivEBiA, (Euvres, 
voL L p. 35, et seq.); cf. p. 277 of the present work. The individuals who bore this title held a 
middle rank in the Egyptian hierarchy (Maspbbo, Etudes Egy^tiennes, vol. ii pp. 9, 49). On the 
administration of the Syrian provinces, see W. Max Muixeb, Asien und Europa, pp. 273-275. 

’ The archers — piddUu, piddti, piddte — and the chariotry quartered in Syria are often mentioned 
in the Tel el-Amarna correspondence. Steindorff has recognised the term udu, auitu, meaning 
infantry (see p. 213, note 4, of the present volume), in the word ueu, uiu, of the Tel el-Amarna tablets 
(/iMMEBir, Die KeilsehrifOrriefe aus Jerusalem, in the Zeilschrift fur Assyridlogie, vol. vi pp. 254, n. 4). 

* A half at least of the Tel el-Amama correspondence treats of provincial wars between the kings of 
towns and countries subject to Egypt — wars of Abdashirti and his son Aziru against the cities of the 
Phcenician coast (Delattbe, Azirou, in the Proceedings, 1890-91, vol. xiii. pp. 215-234, and Lettres de 
Tell el-Amama, ibid., 1892-93, vol. xv. pp. 345-373, 501-520), wars of Abdikhiba, or Abdi-Tabba, 
King of Jerusalem, against the chiefs of the neighbouring cities (Zimmebu, Die Keilschrifibriefe aus 
Jerusalem, in the Zeilschrift fur Assyriologie, voL vi. pp. 245-263, and Pcdestina um der Jahr 14OO 
nor Christi naeh neuen QueRen, in the Zeitsehrift des Palastina-Vereins, vol. xiii p. 142, et seq.). 

* See in Bezold-Bcdge, TeU el-Amama Tablets, No. 13, pp. xlvi., xlvii., 30, 31, the letter in which 
Bibaddn denounces A^m as a rebel, whilst AidrO elsewhere professes his fidelity. 
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the dissentients, she would grant him, as a pledge of help, ten, twenty, thirty, 
or even more archers.^ No doubt the discipline and personal courage of these 
veterans exercised a certain influence on the turn of events, but they were after 
all a mere handful of men, and their individual action in the combat would 
scarcely ever have been sufficient to decide the result ; the actual importance 
of their support, in spite of their numerical inferiority, lay in the moral weight 
they brought to the side on which they fought, since they represented the 
whole army of the Pharaoh which lay behind them, and their presence in a 
camp always ensured final success. The vanquished party had the right of 
appeal to the sovereign, through whom he might obtain a mitigation of 
the lot which his successful adversary had prepared for him ; it was to the 
interest of Egypt to keep the balance of power as evenly as possible between 
the various states which looked to her, and when she prevented one or other of 
the princes from completely crushing his rivals, she was minimising the danger 
which might soon arise from the vassal whom she had allowed to extend his 
territory at the expense of others. 

These relations gave rise to a perpetual exchange of letters and petitions 
between the court of Thebes and the northern and southern provinces, in which 
aE the petty kings of Africa and Asia, of whatever colour or race, set forth, 
either openly or covertly, their ambitions and their fears, imploring a favour 
or begging for a subsidy, revealing the real or suspected intrigues of their 
fellow-chiefs, and while loudly proclaiming their own loyalty, denouncing 
the perfidy and the secret projects of their neighbours. As the Ethiopian 
peoples did not, apparently, possess an alphabet of their own, half of the 
correspondence which concerned them was carried on in Egyptian, and written 
on papyrus. In Syria, however, where Babylonian civilization maintained itself 
in spite of its conquest by Thfitmosis, cuneiform writing was still employed, 
and tablets of dried clay.® It had, therefore, been found necessary to establish 
in the Pharaoh’s palace a department for this service, in which the scribes 
should be competent to decipher the Chaldsean character. Dictionaries and 
easy mythological texts had been procured for their instruction, by means of 

* Abimilki (Abisharri) demands on one occasion from the King of Egypt ten men to defend Tyre 
(BEZOim-Bcnox, Tell ei-Amama TdbleU, No. 30, recto, 11. 14-16, p. 64), on another occasion twenty 
(Id., t&td.. No. 28, recto, 11. 17, 18, p. 59) ; the town of Gala requisitioned thirty or forty to guard it 
(Id,, ibid., No. 45, verso, 11. 30-32, p. 93; cf. Hauevt, Gorrespondance d’ATnenopbes III., etc., in the 
Bemte S^mitique, vol. ii. p. 20). Delattre thinks that these are rhetorical expressions answering to a 
general word, just as if we should say “ a handful of men " (Zettres de Tell el-Amama, in the Pro- 
ceedings, 1892-93, toI. XV. p. 508) ; the difference of value in the figures is to me a proof of their 
reality. 

> A discovery made by the fellahin, in 1887, at Tel el-Amama, in the ruins of the palace of Ehuniaton 
(Peteie, Tell el-Amama, pp. 23, 24), brought to light a portion of the correspondence between Asiatic 
monarchs, whether vassals or independent of Egypt, with the officers of Amenothes III. and IV., and 
with these Pharaohs themselves. The bibliography of the principal publications called forth by the 
discovery is to be fonnd in Bbzold-Budge, TeU el-Amama TaMets, pp. IxxxviL-xeii. 
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which they had learned the meaning of words and the construction of sentences.^ 
Having once mastered the mechanism of the syllabary, they set to work to 
translate the despatches, marking on the back of each the date and the place 
from whence it came, and if necessary making a draft of the reply In these 
the Pharaoh does not appear, as a rule, to have insisted on the endless titles 
which we find so lavishly used in his inscriptions, but the shortened protocol 
employed shows that the theory of his divinity was as fully acknowledged by 
strangers as it was by his own subjects. They greet him as their sun, the god 
before whom they prostrate themselves seven times seven, while they are his 
slaves, his dogs, and the dust beneath his feet.^ The runners to whom these docu- 
ments were entrusted, and who delivered them with their own hand, were not, as 
a rule, persons of any consideration ; but for missions of grave importance “ the 
king’s messengers ” were employed, whose functions in time became extended to 
a remarkable degree. Those who were restricted to a limited sphere of activity 
were called “ the king’s messengers for the regions of the south,” or “ the king’s 
messengers for the regions of the north,’’ according to their proficiency in the 
idiom and customs of Africa or of Asia. Others were deemed capable of under- 
taking missions wherever they might be required, and were, therefore, designated 
by the bold title of “the king’s messengers for all lands.”* In this case 
extended powers were conferred upon them, and they were permitted to 
cut short the disputes between two cities in some province they had to 
inspect, to excuse from tribute, to receive presents and hostages, and even 
princesses destined for the harem of the Pharaoh, and also to grant the support 
of troops to such as could give adequate reason for seeking it.® Their tasks 
were always of a delicate and not infrequently of a perilous nature, and 
constantly exposed them to the danger of being robbed by highwaymen or 

* Delattbe, La Trouvaille de Tell el-Amama, pp. 16-18 ; cf. Boscawen, Syllabaries from Tel el- 
Amarna, in Bdbyl. and Oriental Record, Tol. tL p. 120, and Satce in Petrie, TNI el-Amama, pp. 31-36. 

* SeTeral of these registrations are still to be read on the backs of the tablets at Berlin, London, 
and Gizeh (EBMAN-WnfCKLEB, Verzeichnissderaus dem Funde herruhrenden Thontafeln, in Zeitsehrift, 
1889, vol. xxvii. pp. 62-61, and 'Winckleb-Abei., Der Thonlafelfnnd von El-Amama, pis. 5 b, 11, 19 ; 
ScHEH., Tciblettes de Tell el-Amama, in the MNn. de la Mission Franyaise du Caire, vol. vi. pp. 297-312). 

* The protocols of the letters of Abdashirti may be taken as an example (Winokleb-Abel, Der 
Thontafelfund, No. 97, p. 99), or those of Abimilki (Bezolb-Bddge, Tell el-Amama Tablets, No. 30, p. Ixi.) 
to Pharaoh (Delattee, Lettres de Tell el- Amarna, in Froc. Bibl. Ajch. Soc., 1892-93, vol. xv. pp.501, 
502, 505-508): sometimes there is a development of the protocol which assumes panegyrical features 
similar to those met with in Egypt (Bezold-Bodoe, Tell el-Amama Tablets, No. 29, p. 62, U. 1-15). 

* As to the fiscal functions of the messengers, see Maspebo, Etudes Egyptiennes, vol. ii. pp. 38, 39 ; 
their political functions were brought to light in the Tel el-Amama correspondence. 

® The Tel el- Amarna correspondence shows the messen^rs in the time of Amenothes III. and IV. 
as receiving tribute {Letter from Aziru, in Bbzold-Budge, TeU el-Amarna Tablets, No. 35, p. 73, 11. 
51-56), as bringing an army to the succour of a chief in difficulties (Id., ibid.. No. 28, p. 60, 11. 38- 
17), as threatening with the anger of the Pharaoh the princes of doubtful loyalty (Wikoklee- 
Der Thontafelfund, etc., p. 95 a, 6), as giving to a faithful vassal compliments and honours 
from his suzerain {Letter of Abimilki, in Bezold-Budge, TM el-Amarna Tablets, No. 29, pp. 62, 63), 
as charged with the conveyance of a gift of slaves (WnroKtEB-ABEL, Der Thontafelfund, p. 36, verso, 
11. 6, 7), or of escorting a princess to the harem of the Pharaoh (Id., ibid., p. 18 a, recto, U. 8-27). 
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maltreated by some insubordinate vassal, at times even running the risk of 
mutilation or assassination by the way.^ They were obliged to brave the 
dangers of the forests of Lebanon and of the Taurus, the solitudes of 
Mesopotamia, the marshes of Chaldaea, the voyages to Puanit and Asia Minor. 
Some took their way towards Assyria and Babylon, while others embarked at 
Tyre or Sidon for the islands of the ^gean Archipelago.^ The endurance of 
all these oflScers, whether governors or messengers, their courage, their tact, the 
ready wit they were obliged to summon to help them out of the difficulties into 
which their calling frequently brought them, all tended to enlist the public 
sympathy in their favour.® Many of them achieved a reputation, and were 
made the heroes of popular romance. More than three centuries after it was 
still related how one of them, by name Thutii, had reduced and humbled Jaffa, 
whose chief had refused to come to terms. Thutii set about his task by 
feigning to throw off his allegiance to Thutmosis III., and withdrew from the 
Egyptian service, having first stolen the great magic wand of his lord ; he then 
invited the rebellious chief into his camp, under pretence of showing him this 
formidable talisman, and killed him after they had drunk together. The cunning 
envoy then packed five hundred of his soldiers into jars, and caused them to be 
carried on the backs of asses before the gates of the town, where he made the 
herald of the murdered prince proclaim that the Egyptians had been defeated, 
and that the pack train which accompanied him contained the spoil, among 
which was Thiitii himself. The officer in charge of the city gate was deceived 
by this harangue, the asses were admitted within the walls, where the soldiers 
quitted their jars, massacred the garrison, and made themselves masters of the 
town. The tale is, in the main, the story of Ali Baba and the forty thieves.^ 
The frontier was continually shifting, and Thutmosis III., like Thutmosis I., 

' A letter of Bibadda, in the time of Amenothes IH., represents a royal messenger as blockaded 
in Byblos by the rebels (Bezold-Budgb, TeU d-AvMraa TuhUti, No. 13, pp. 30, 31, 11. 31-43). 

* We hear from the tablets of several messengers to Babylon, and the Mitanni, Basi (Wotckleb- 
Abkt.j Der Thmtafelfund, p. 1, 11. 16, 17), M!ani (In., ibid., p. 18 a, b; Bezold-Budge, TeU d- 
Amama TaUete, pp. 18-21), Eihamassi (Winckleb-Abel, Der Thmdafdfund, p. 20, reeto, I. 37). 
The royal messenger ThhUi, who governed the countries of the north, speaks of having satisfied the 
heut of the king in “ the isles which are in the midst of the sea ” (Bibch-Chabas, Mimoire sur uite 
Patere ^yptienne du Musee du Lovvre, pp. 4, 18, et seq.). This was not, as some think, a case of 
hyperbole (W. Mat MBlleb, Asien und Europa, p. 369, note 1), for the messengers could embark on 
Phcenician Vessels ; they had a less distance to cover in order to reach the .Slgean than the royal 
messenger of Queen Hatshopsitfi had before arriving at the country of the Somalis and the “ Ladders 
of Incense” (see p. 246, et seq., of the present work). 

* The hero of the Anastasi Papyrus, No. 1, with whom Chabas made ns acquainted in his Voyage 
iPun Egyptien, is probably a type of the “ messenger” of the time of Bamses II.; in any case, his 
itinerary and adventures are natural to a “royal messenger” compelled to traverse Syria alone. 

‘ The story of Thfilii was discovered and published by Goonwiif, Translation of a Fragment of an 
Eistorical Narrative relating to the Reign of Thotmes IIL, in the Transactions of the Bibl. Arch. 
Soc., voL iiL p. 348, et seq., afterwards translated and annotated by Maspero, Etudes Egyptiennes, voL i. 
pp. 49-72; cf. Les Contes poptilaires de VEgypte antique, 2nd edit., pp. 147-160, and Prof. F. Petbie, 
Egyptian Tales, 2nd series, pp. 1-12. The resemblance to Ali Baba and the forty thieves was pointed 
out by Birch, Egypt from the Earlier Times, pp. 203, 204. 
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vainly endeavoured to give it a fixed character by erecting stelae along 
the banks of the Euphrates, at those points where he contended it had 
run formerly.^ While Kharu and Phoenicia were completely in the hands 
of the conqueror, his suzerainty became more uncertain as it extended 
northwards in the direction of the Taurus. Beyond Qodshu, it could 
only be maintained by means of constant supervision, and in Naharaim its 
duration was coextensive with the sojourn of the conqueror in the locality 
during his campaign, for it vanished of itself as soon as he had set out on his 
return to Africa. It will be thus seen that, on the continent of Asia, Egypt 
possessed a nucleus of territories, so far securely under her rule that they might 
be actually reckoned as provinces ; beyond this immediate domain there was a 
zone of waning influence, whose area varied with each reign, and even under 
one king depended largely on the activity which he personally displayed. This 
was always the case when the rulers of Egypt attempted to carry their 
supremacy beyond the isthmus ; whether under the Ptolemies or the native 
kings, the distance to which her influence extended was always practically the 
same, and the teaching of history enables ns to note its limits on the map with 
relative accuracy.® The coast towns, which were in maritime communication 
with the ports of the Delta, submitted to the Egyptian yoke more readily than 
those of the interior. But this submission could not be reckoned on beyond 
Berytus, on the banks of the Lykos, though occasionally it stretched a little 
further north as far as Byblos and Arvad ; even then it did not extend inland, 
and the curve marking its limits traverses Coele-Syria from north-west to 
south-east, terminating at Mount Hermon. Damascus, securely entrenched 
behind Anti-Lebanon, almost always lay outside this limit. The rulers of 
Egypt generally succeeded without much difiiculty in keeping possession of the 
countries lying to the south of this line ; it demanded merely a slight effort, 
and this could be furnished for several centuries without encroaching seriously 
on the resources of the country, or endangering its prosperity. When, however, 
some province ventured to break away from the control of Egypt, the whole 
mechanism of the government was put into operation to provide soldiers and 
the necessary means for an expedition. Each stage of the advance beyond 
the frontier demanded a greater expenditure of energy, which, with prolonged 
distances, would naturally become exhausted. The expedition would scarcely 

' See the mention of these stelss at pp. 210, 265 of the present work. None of those which were 
erected in Naharaim exist now, but we still have some others at the mouth of the Nahr el-Kelb, 
which were put np in the time of Eamses II. (Lepsius, Denhm., iiL 197). 

* The development of the I^;yptian navy enabled the Ptolemies to exercise authority over the 
coasts of Asia Minor and of Thrace, but this extension of their power beyond the indicated limits 
only hastened the exhaustion of their empire (Deotsen, Getchickte der Mpigonen, 2nd edit., 
vol. ii. pp. 161-163). This instance, like that of Mehemet Ali, thus confirms the position taken up 
in the text. 
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have reached the Taurus or the Euphrates, before the force of circumstances 
would bring about its recall homewards, leaving but a slight bond of vassalage 
between the recently subdued countries and the conqueror, which would speedily 
be cast off or give place to relations dictated by interest or courtesy. Thht- 
mosis III, had to submit to this sort of necessary law ; a further extension of ter- 
ritory had hardly been gained when his dominion began to shrink within the 
frontiera that appeared to have been prescribed by nature for an empire like that 
of Egypt. Kharu and Phoenicia proper paid him their tithes with due regularity; 
the cities of the Amurru and of Zahi, of Damascus, Qodshu, Hamath, and even of 
Tunipa, lying on the outskirts of these two subject nations, formed an ill-defined 
borderland, kept in a state of perpetual disturbance by the secret intrigues 
or open rebellions of the native princes. The kings of Alasia, Naharaim, and 
Mitanni preserved their independence in spite of repeated reverses, and they 
treated with the conqueror on equal terms.^ The tone of their letters to the 
Pharaoh, the polite formulas with which they addressed him, the special 
protocol which the Egyptian ministry had drawn up for their reply, all differ 
widely from those which we see in the despatches coming from commanders 
of garrisons or actual vassals. In the former it is no longer a slave or a 
feudatory addressing his master and awaiting his orders, but equals holding 
courteous communication with each other, the brother of Alasia or of Mitanni 
with his brother of Egypt. They inform him of their good health, and then, 
before entering on business, they express their good wishes for himself, his 
wives, his sons, the lords of his court, his brave soldiers, and for his horses. 
They were careful never to forget that with a single word their correspondent 
could let loose upon them a whirlwind of chariots and archers without number, 
but the respect they felt for his formidable power never degenerated into a 
fear which would humiliate them before him with their faces in the dust. 

This interchange of diplomatic compliments was called for by a variety 
of exigencies, such as incidents arising on the frontier, secret intrigues, personal 
alliances, and questions of general politico. The kings of Mesopotamia and of 
Northern Syria, even those of Assyria and Chaldsea, who were preserved by 
distance ficom the dangers of a direct invasion, were in constant fear of an 
unexpected war, and heartily desired the downfall of Egypt ; they endeavoured 
meanwhile to occupy the Pharaoh so fully at home that he had na leisure to 
attack them. Even if they did not venture to give open encouragement to 
the disposition in his subjects to revolt, they at least experienced no scruple 
in hiring emissaries who secretly fanned the flame of discontent. The Pharaoh, 

* The difference of tone between the letters of these kings and those of the other princes, as 
well as the conaeqnences arising from it, has been clearly defined by Dblattbe, La Correspondanee 
AttaUque d^ATHOtophig IIL et SAmdaopihis JF., in the Berue de$ QuetSont Hiatoriquet, yoL liy. 
pp.354-^. 
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aroused to indignation by such plotting, reminded them of their former oaths 
and treaties. The king in question would thereupon deny everything, would 
speak of his tried friendship, and recall the fact that he had refused to help 
a rebel against his beloved brother.^ These protestations of innocence were 
usually accompanied by presents, and produced a twofold effect. They soothed 
the anger of the offended party, and suggested not only a courteous answer, 
but the sending of still more valuable gifts. Oriental etiquette, even in those 
early times, demanded that the present of a less rich or powerful friend should 
place the recipient under the obligation of sending back a gift of still greater 
worth. Every one, therefore, whether great or little, was obliged to regulate 
his liberality according to the estimation in which he held himself, or to the 
opinion which others formed of him, and a personage of such opulence as the 
King of Egypt was constrained by the laws of common civility to display an 
almost boundless generosity : was he not free to work the mines of the Divine 
Land or the diggings of the Upper Nile ; and as for gold, “ was it not as the 
dust of his country ” ? ^ He would have desired nothing better than to exhibit 
such liberality, had not the repeated calls on his purse at last constrained 
him to parsimony ; he would have been ruined, and Egypt with him, had he 
given all that was expected of him.® Except in a few extraordinary cases, 
the gifts sent never realised the expectations of the recipients ; for instance, 
when twenty or thirty pounds of precious metal were looked for, the amount 
despatched would be merely two or three. The indignation of these dis- 
appointed beggars and their recriminations were then most amusing : “ From 
the time when my father and thine entered into friendly relations, they loaded 
each other with presents, and never waited to be asked to exchange amenities ; * 
and now my brother sends me two minas of gold as a gift ! Send me abundance 
of gold, as much as thy father sent, and even, for so it must be, more than 


> See the letter of Amenothes III. to Kallimmasin of Babylon, where the King of Egypt complains 
of the inimical designs which the Babylonian messengers had planned against him, and of the 
intrignes they had concocted on their return to their own country (BBZOLD-BtroGE, Tell el-Amama 
Tablets, No. 1, verso, pp. 2, S, L 66, et seq. ; cf. Delattke, Lettres de Tell el-Amama, in the Proceed- 
ings, 1892-93, vol. xr. pp. 27, 28) ; see also the letter from Bnrnabnriash to Amenothes IV., in which 
he defends himself from the accusation of having plotted against the King of Egypt at any time, and 
recalls the circumstance that his father Kurigalzu had refused to encourage the rebellion of one of 
the Syrian tribes, subjects of Amenothes HI. (Bezold-Budge, Tell el-Amama Tablets, No. 2, pp. 6, 7, 

II. 19-30). ■ 

* See the letter of Dushratta, King of Mitanni, to the Pharaoh Amenothes IV. (Bezolh-Budge, 
Tell el-Amama Tablets, No. 28, pp. 20, 21, verso, 11. 61, 62). 

’ See Delattke, Manages princiers en Egypte, in the Bevue des Questions Historiques, voL li. 
p. 228, et seq., and Carrespt^ance Asiatique d’Amendphis III., etc., ibid., vol. liv. pp. 360, 361, 380-382. 

‘ Bumaburiash complains that the king’s messengers had only brought him on one occasion two 
minas of gold (Bezold-Budge, Tell el-Amarna TaUets, No. 2, p. 6, 1. 14), on another occasion twenty 
minas ; moreover, that the quality of the metal was so bad that hardly five minas of pure gold could 
be extracted from it (In., ibid., p. 8, recto, II. 18-21 ; cf. Halevv, La Correspondance d’Amendphis 

III. , etc., in the Bevue Sdmitique, vol. i. pp. 50-52). 
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thy father.” ^ Pretexts were never wanting to give reasonable weight to such 
demands : one correspondent had begun to build a temple or a palace in one 
of his capitals/ another was reserving his fairest daughter for the Pharaoh, 
and he gave him to understand that anything he might receive would help 
to complete the bride’s trousseau.^ The princesses thus sent from Babylon or 
Mitanni to the court of Thebes enjoyed on their arrival a more honourable 
welcome, and were assigned a more exalted rank than those who came from 
Kharu and Phcenicia. As a matter of fact, they were not hostages given over 
to the conqueror to be disposed of at will, but queens who were united in 
legal marriage to an ally.^ Once admitted to the Pharaoh’s court, they retained 
their full rights as his wife, as well as their own fortune and mode of life. 
Some would bring to their betrothed chests of jewels, utensils, and stuffs, 
the enumeration of which would cover both sides of a large tablet ; ® others 
would arrive escorted by several hundred slaves or matrons as personal 
attendants.® A few of them preserved their original name,'^ many assumed 
an Egyptian designation,® and so far adapted themselves to the costumes, 
manners, and language of their adopted country, that they dropped all inter- 
course with their native land, and became regular Egyptians. When, after 

* laterally, “and they would never make each other a fair request.” The meaning I propose 
is donbtful, but it appears to be required by the context. The letter from which this passage was 
taken is from Bumaburiasb, King of Babylon, to Amenbthes IV. (Bezold-Budge, Tell el-Amama 
TdbleU, Ko. 2, recto, p. 6, 11. 7-13). 

* This is the pretext advanced by Bnmabnriash in the letter just cited, 11. 15, 16. 

* This seems to have been the motive in a somewhat embarrassing letter which Dushratta, King 
of Mitanni, wrote to the Pharaoh Amendthes m. on the occasion of his fixing the dowry of his 
daughter (Winckleb-Abel, Der Thontafel/und, p. 18 a, 5 ; cf. Delattbe, Letfres de Tell el-Amarna, 
in the Proceedinga BibL Arch. Soo., 1890-91, vol. xiii. pp. 552, 553). 

* For the condition of these women, see Delattee, Mariagea prirtciera en Egypte, d’aprea lea lettrea 
de TfJl el-Amama, in the Revue dea Queatums Biatoriquea, voL li. pp. 222-235, and La Correapondance 
Aaiatique d’Am^nophia III., etc., ibid., voL liv. pp. 362-379. The ^nghter of the King of the Khhti, 
wife of Bamses H., was treated, as we see from the monuments, with as much honour as would have 
been accorded to Egyptian princesses of pure blood (Mabiette, Fragmenta relatifa auxfouillea de 
San, in the ReeueU de Travaux, voL ix. pp. 10, 13). 

5 Wincklee-Abel, Der Thontafel/und, pp. 25, 26, where the objects belonging to the dowry 
of the sister of King Dushratta of Mitanni, are enumerated on the occasion of her marriage with 
Amendthes IV. 

‘ Gilnkhipa, who was sent to Egypt to become the wife of Amendthes III , took with her a 
company of three hundred and seventy women for her service (Bbtjgsch, Ueber ein merkwurdigea 
hiatoriachea Denkmcd aua den Zeiten Amenophia HI., in the Zeitadirift, 1880, pp. 81-87; Biboh, 
Scardbsei of Amenophia III., in the Becorda of the Paat, 1st series, voL xii. pp. 39, 40). She was a 
daughter of Sutarna, King of Mitanni, and is mentioned several times in the Tel el-Amama corre- 
spondence (Ebuan, Neuea aua der Tafeln von El-Amarna, in the Zeilachrift, vol. xiviii. p. 112 ; Evbtts, 
Tatum-hipa und 6ilu-hipa,ibid., p. 113; WufCKLEB, Satama, KSnig von Naharina, ibid., pp. 114, 115). 

’■ For example, Gilnkhipa, whose name is transcribed Kilagipa in Egyptian, and another princess 
of Mitanni, niece of Gilnkhipa, called Tadnkhipa, daughter of Dnshratta and wife of Amendthes IV. 
(Bezold-Budge, TeB el-Amama Talleta, No. 9, p. 22, IL 5, 6). 

* The prince of the Kh&ti's daughter who married Bamses IL is an example ; we know her only 
by her Egyptian name M&itnofirfiri (Lepsios, Denkm., iiL 196 a ; Maeibttb, Fragmenta et doeumenta 
relatifa aux fouiUea de San, in the Recueil de Travaux, vol. ix. pp. 10, 13). The wife of Bamses III. 
(Lepsius, KSnigabueh, Nos. 490, 491) added to the Egyptian name of Isis her original name, 
Humazarati. 
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several years, an ambassador arrived with greetings from their father or 
brother, he would be puzzled by the changed appearance of these ladies, and 
would almost doubt their identity ; indeed, those only who had been about 
them in childhood were in such cases able to recognise them.^ These 
princ^es all adopted the gods of their husbands,^ though without necessarily 
renouncing their own. From time to time their parents would send them, 
with much pomp, a statue of one of their national divinities — Ishtar, for 
example — which, accompanied by native priests, would remain for some 
months at the court.® The children of these queens ranked next in order to 
those whose mothers belonged to the solar race, but nothing prevented them 
marrying their brothers or sisters of pure descent, and being eventually raised 
to the throne. The members of their families who remained in Asia were 
naturally proud of these bonds of close afiSnity with the Pharaoh, and they 
rarely missed an opportunity of reminding him in their letters that they 
stood to him in the relationship of brother-in-law, or one of his fathers-in- 
law ; their vanity stood them in good stead, since it afforded them another 
claim on the favours which they were perpetually asking of him.* 

These foreign wives had often to interfere in some of the contentions 
which were bound to arise between two States whose subjects were in 
constant intercourse with one another. Invasions or provincial wars may have 
affected or even temporarily suspended the passage to and fro of caravans 
between the countries of the Tigris and those of the Nile ; but as soon as 
peace was re-established, even though it were the insecure peace of those 
distant ages, the desert traffic was again resumed and carried on with renewed 
vigour. The Egyptian traders who penetrated into regions beyond the 
Euphrates, carried with them, and almost unconsciously disseminated along the 
whole extent of their route, the numberless products of Egyptian industry, 
hitherto but little known outside their own country, and rendered expensive 
owing to the difficulty of transmission or the greed of the merchants. The 
Syrians now saw for the first time in great quantities, objects which had been 
known to them hitherto merely through the few rare specimens which made 

* This was the case with the daughter of Kallimmasin, King of Babylon, married to Amenothes 
III. (Bezold-Budge, TeU el-Amama TabMt, No. 1, pp. 2-4, 11. 26-52, and pp. xxvi., xxvii. ; of. 
DEI.ATTBB, Lettres de Tell el-Amama, in the Proceedings, 1892-93, vol. xv. pp. 26, 27 ; Halevt, La 
Correspondance d’AmenopMs III., etc., in the Revue B^mitique, vol. i. p. 51); her father’s ambassador 
did not recognise her. 

» The daughter of the King of the Khati, wife of Kamses II., is represented in an attitude of 
worship before her deified husband and two Egyptian gods (Lepsius, Denkm., iii. 196 a). 

* Dnshratta of Mitanni, sending a statue of Ishtar to his daughter, wife of Amenothes III., reminds 
her that the same statue had already made the voyage to Egypt in the time of his father Sutama 
(Bbzold-Budge, Tea el-Amama Tablets, No. 10, pp. 24, 25, 11. 1^-32, and pp. xlii., xUii.). 

* Dnshratta of Mitanni never loses an opportunity of calling Amenothes III., husband of his sister 
Gilukhipa, .and of one of his daughters, “akhiya,” my brother, and “ khatani-ya,” my son-in-law 
CWiscKLBB-ABEn, Dsr Thonta/el/und, p. 17, 11. 1-3). 
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their way across the frontier : arms, stuffs, met&l implements, household utensils 
— ^in fine, all the objects which ministered to daily needs or to luxury. These 
were now offered to them at reasonable prices, either by the hawkers who 
accompanied the army or by the soldiera themselves, always ready, as soldiers 
tare, to part with their possessions in order to procure a few extra pleasures in 
the intervals of fighting. On the other hand, whole convoys of spoil were 
despatched to Egypt after every successful campaign, and their contents were 
distributed in varying proportions among all classes of society, from the' militia- 
man belonging to some feudal contingent, who received, as a reward of his 
valour, some half-dozen necklaces or bracelets, to the great lord of ancient 
family or the Crown Prince, who carried off waggon-loads of booty in their 
train. These distributions must have stimulated a passion for all Syrian 
goods, and as the spoil was insufficient to satisfy the increasing demands of 

• Drawn by Bondier, from a photograph by Insiuger. The scene here reproduced oocnra in most 
of the Theban tombs of the XVIH** dynasty. 
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the consumer, the waning commerce which had been carried on from early 
times was once more revived and extended, till every route, whether by land 
or water, between Thebes, Memphis, and the Asiatic cities, was thronged 
by those engaged in its pursuit. It would take too long to enumerate the 
various objects of merchandise brought in almost daily to the marts on 
the Nile by Phoenician vessels or the owners of caravans.^ They comprised 
slaves destined for the workshop or the harem,® Hittite bulls and stallions, 
horses from Singar, oxen from Alasia,® rare and curious animals such 
as elephants from Nii, and brown bears from the Lebanon,^ smoked and 
salted fish, live birds of many-coloured plumage,® goldsmiths’ work® and 
precious stones, of which lapis-lazuli was the chief, wood for building or for 
ornamental work — pine, cypress, yew, cedar, and oak,'' musical instruments,® 
helmets, leathern jerkins covered with metal scales, weapons of bronze and iron,® 

* A partial list has been drawn up by Bbcgsgh, Geschichte JEgyptens, pp. 342-345 ; by Eejiax, 
Mgypten nnd JEgyptisches Leben, pp. 681, 682 ; by Bondi, Dem SebrSiteh-Phdaitischen Spraehzweige 
angehorige LehnwSrUr, p. 24, et seq. ; and by W. Max Mdlleb, Ajtien und Europa, pp. 305-309. 

* Syrian slaves are mentioned along with Ethiopian in the AnastaH Papyrus, No. 1, pL xvi. 
11. 2-5 ; and there is mention in the Tel el-Amama correspondence of Hittite slaves whom Dnshratta of 
Mitanni brought to Amenothes III. (Bezold-Budge, Tell el-Amarna Tablets, No. 9, p. 23, U. 36-38}, and 
of other presents of the same kind made by the Ki ng of Alasia as a testimony of his grateful homage. 

* Anastasi Papyrus, No. 1, pi. xvii. 11. 8, 9 ; cf. as to the horses, p. 215 of the present work. 

The elephant and the bear are represented on the tomb of Bakhmiri among the articles of 
tribute brought into Egypt (Champollion, Monuments de VEgypte, etc., pL clxxvi. 1, 2 ; Boseluni, 
Monumenti dvtli, pL wii- 3, 5 ; Vibet, Le Tombeau de BeJchmara, pi. vii, in the Mdmoires de la 
Mission, vol. v. ; Hasty, Etudes sur les peintures eihniques d’un tombeau thibain, pp. 14-16). 

* Annals of ThUtmosis IIP., 11. 24, 25 ; Makiette, Eamah, pL 13, 1. 24. 

‘ The Annals of Thutmosis III. make a record in each campaign of the importation of gold and 
silver vases, objects in lapis-lazuli and crystal, or of blocks of the same materials (IL 3, 5, 6, 14, 15, 
22, 25 26, 31, 32, 33, 35) : the Theban tombs of this period afford examples of the vases and blocks 
brought by the Syrians (Vibey, Le Tombeau de Ptekhmara, pis. v., vii., viii., in the M^moires de la 
Mission Frangaise, voL v. ; Le Tombeau de Bamenkbepersenb, Und., p. 202, et seq.). The Tell el- 
Amama letters also mention vessels of gold or blocks of precious stone sent as presents or as objects of 
exchange to the Pharaoh by the King of Babylon (Bezold-Budge, Tell el-Amarna Tablets, No. 2, 
p. 7, 1. 36, No. 3, p. 9, IL 40-44), by the King of Mitanni (Id., ibid.. No. 9, p. 23, U. 41-45), by the 
King of the Hittites (Winckleb-Abel, Der Thmtafelfund, p. 14, U. 11-15X and by other princes. 
The'iapis-lazuli of Babylon, which probably came finm Persia, was that which was most prized by 
the Egyptians on account of the golden sparks in it, which enhanced the blue colour; this is, 
perhaps, the Uknu of the cuneiform inscriptions, which has been read for a long time as “ crystal ” 
(IiYON, On a iMpis-Utzuli Disc bearing a Cuneiform Inscription, in the Proceedings of the American 
Oriental Society, 1889, pp. cxxiv.-cxxvii. : Steindobft, Ugnu Stein = Lapis-Lazuli, in the Zeitschrift 
fur Assyriologie, vol. viL pp. 194—197). 

' Building and ornamental woods are often mentioned in the inscriptions of Thhtmosis lU. {Annals, 
11. 26 31, 32, 34). A scene at Biariiak represents Seti I. causing building-wood to be cut in the 
re°ion of the Lebanon (Champollion, Monuments de VEgypte, etc., pi. cccxxxix., and voL ii. pp. 87, 88 ; 

Monumenti Siorici, pi. xlvi. 1). A letter of the King of Alasia speaks of contributions of 
wood which several of his subjects had to make to the King of Egypt (Bezold-Bcdge, TeU el-Amama 
Tablets, No. 5, p. 12, 11. 27-29, and p. ixxv.). 

» Some stringed instruments of music, and two or three kinds of flutes and flageolets, are designated 
in Egyptian by names borrowed from some Semitic tongue— a fact which proves that they were im- 
ported (Anastasi Papyrus, No. 4, pi. xiL 1. 1, et seq.); the wooden framework of the harp, decorated 
with sculptured heads of Astartfi, figures among the objects coming ftom Syria in the temple of the 
Theban Amon (Pbisse, Hist, de VArt Egyptien, voL ii. pi. 99) ; cf. the cut on p. 283 of the present work. 

* Several names of arms borrowed from some Semitic dialect have been noticed in the texts of 
this period. The objects as well as the words must have been imported into Egypt, e.g. the quiver 
(An^asi Papyrus, No. 1, pk xxv. 1. 7 ; Dcmichen, Eislorische Inschnften, vol. i. pi. iv. 1. 25), the 
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chariots/ dyed and embroidered stuffs/ perfumes/ dried cakes, oil, wines of 
Kharh, liqueurs from Alasia, Eliati, Singar, Naharaim, Amurru, and beer from 
Qodi.® On arriving at the frontier, whether by sea or by land, the majority 

sword and javelins used by the cbariotecis (dnostosz Papyrus, No. 1, pi. svil L 1). Cuirasses and 
leathern jerkins are mentioned in the inscriptions of Thhtmosis IIL {Annals, 11. 11, 41 : Maspebo, 
Le rebtf de la campagne contre Mageddo, in the Becueil de Travaux, yol. ii. p. 47). 

* Dravra by Fancher-Gudin, from a photograph of Prisse d’Avennes’ sketch. 

* Chariots plated with gold and silver figure frequently among the spoils of Thfitmosis III. 
(Maspebo, BAcit de la campagne, etc., in the Becueil de Travaux, vol. ii. pp. 142-144, 146, 147, 
149, 150; Annals, 11. 8-11, 34-42) : the Anastasi Papyrus, No. 1, contains a detailed description of 
Syrian chariots — Markabiiti — with a reference to the localities where certain parts of them were made; 
— the country of the Amurru, that of Afipa, the tovm of Pahira (pi. xvi. L 6, et seq.). The Tel el-Amama 
correspondence mentions very frequently chariots sent to the Pharaoh by the King of Babylon, either 
as presents (Bezold-Budge, TM d-Amama Tablets, No. 2, p. 7, 11. 37, 38) or to be sold in Egypt (Id., 
thtd.. No. 1, p. 5, 11. 88-95) ; others sent by the King of Alasia (Id., ibid.. No. 6, p. 14, II. 21, 22) 
and by the King of Mitanni (Id., ibid.. No. 9, p. 23, IL 36-40). 

’ Some linen, cotton, or woollen stnfis are mentioned in the Anastasi Papyrus, No. 4, pi. xvii. 
1. 2, et seq., and elsewhere as coming from Syria. The Egyptian love of white linen always prevented 
their estimating highly the coloured and brocaded stnfis of Asia ; and one sees nowhere, in the 
representations, any examples of stuffs of such origin, except on furniture or in ships equipped with 
something of the kind in the form of sails. 

* The perfumed oils of Syria are mentioned in a general way in the Anastasi Papyrus, No. 1, 
pi. XV. 11. 4, 5, pL xvi, 1. 3 ; 'the King of Alasia speaks of essences which he is sending to Amen6thes 
HI. (Bezold-Budge, TeO, el-Amama Tablets, No. 6, pp. 14, 15, 11. 25, 50-53) ; the King of Hitanni 
refers to bottles of oil which he is forwarding to Gilukhipa (Id., ibid.. No. 9, p. 28, 1. 44) and to Tii 
(No. 11, p. 27, 11. 56-58). 

“ A list of cakes of Syrian origin is found in the Anastasi Papyrus (No. 1, pL xvii. 11. 5, 6) : also 
a reference to balsamic oils from Naharaim, and to various oils which had arrived in the ports of the 
Delta (pL xv. 11. 4, 5), to the wines of Syria (pi. xvi. I 1), to palm wine and various liqueurs manu- 
factured in Alasia, in Singar, among the Kh&ti, Amorites, and the people of Tikhisa (pi. xv. 11. 2-4) ; 
finally, to the beer of Qodi (pi. xvi. 11. 1, 4). 
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of these objects had to pay the custom dues which were rigorously collected by 
the oflBcers of the Pharaoh. This, no doubt, was a reprisal tariff, since inde- 
pendent sovereigns, such as those of Mitanni, Assyria, and Babylon, were accus- 
tomed to impose a similar duty on all the products of Egypt.^ The latter, 
indeed, supplied more than she received, for many articles which reached her 
in their raw condition were, by means of native industry, worked up and 
exported as ornaments, vases, and highly decorated weapons, which, in the 
course of international trafSc, were dispersed to all four comers of the earth. 
The merchants of Babylon and Assyria had little to fear as long as they kept 
within the domains of their own sovereign or in those of the Pharaoh ; but 
no sooner did they venture within the borders of those turbulent states which 
separated the two great powers, than they were exposed to dangers at every 
turn. Safe-conducts were of little use if they had not taken the additional 
precaution of providing a strong escort and careMly guarding their caravan, 
for the Shausu concealed in the depths of the Lebanon or the needy sheikhs 
of Kharu could never resist the temptation to rob the passing traveller.® The 
victims complained to their king, who felt no hesitation in passing on their 
woes to the sovereign under whose rule the pillagers were supposed to 
live. He demanded their punishment, but his request was not always 
granted, owing to the difiSculties of finding out and seizing the offenders. An 
indemnity, however, could be obtained which would nearly compensate the 
merchants for the loss sustained. In many cases justice had but little to 
do with the negotiations, in which self-interest was the chief motive; but 
repeated refusals would have discouraged traders, and by lessening the 
facilities of transit, have diminished the revenue which the state drew from 
its foreign commerce. 

The question became a more delicate one when it concerned the rights of 
subjects residing out of their native country. Foreigners, as a rule, were well 
received in Egypt ; the whole country was open to them ; they could marry, 
they could acquire houses and lands, they enjoyed permission to follow their own 
religion unhindered, they were eligible for public honours, and more than one 
of the officers of the crown whose tombs we see at Thebes were themselves 

» See Sayob, Patriarchal Palenline, pp. 84, 85; cf. Maspebo, Etudes Egyptiennes, voL u. pp. 17-50 ; 
and see Bevgsch, Die Mgyptologie, pp. 217, 255, for the mention of the maritime cnetom-houge. 

* The scribe who in the reign of Bamses II. composed the Travels of an Egyptian, speaks in several 
places of maranding tribes and robbers, who infested the roads followed by the hero (Anastasi Papyrus, 
No. 1, pi. XX. 11- 1-6 ; pL xxiii. 11. 6, 7 ; pi. xxiv. L 8 ; pi. xx v. 1. 7, et seq.). The Tel el-Amama corre- 
spondence contains a letter from the King of Alasia, who exculpates himself from being implicated 
in the harsh treatment certain Egyptians had received in passing through his territory (Winckleb- 
Ber Thmtafelfund, p. 10, II. 7-22); and another letter in which the King of Babylon com- 
plains that Chaldiean merchants had been robbed at Khinnatnn, in Galilee, by the Prince of Akku 
(Acre) and his accomplices: one of them had his feet out off, and the other was still a prisoner in 
AVlrn and Bumaburiash demands from Amenothes IV. the death of the guilty persons CWincklek- 
Abel, Ber Humtajelfund, p. 7, 1. 8, et seq.). 
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Syrians, or bom of Syrian parents on the banks of the Nile.^ Hence, those who 
settled in Egypt without any intention of returning to their own country enjoyed 
all the advantages possessed by the natives, whereas those who took up a merely 
temporary abode there were more limited in their privileges. They were 
granted the permission to hold property in the country, and also the right to 
buy and sell there, but they were not allowed to transmit their possessions at 
wfll, and if by chance they died on Egyptian soil, their goods lapsed as a forfeit 
to the crown. The heirs remaining in the native country of the dead man, who 
were mined by this confiscation, sometimes petitioned the king to interfere in 
their favour with a view of obtaining restitution. If the Pharaoh consented to 
waive his right of forfeiture, and made over the confiscated objects or their 
equivalent to the relatives of the deceased, it was solely by an act of mercy, and 
as an example to foreign governments to treat Egyptians with a like clemency 
should they chance to proffer a sim ilar request.^ It is also not improbable that 
the sovereigns themselves had a personal interest in more than one commercial 
undertaking, and that they were the partners, or, at any rate, interested in the 
enterprises, of many of their subjects, so that any loss sustained by one of the 
latter would eventually fall upon themselves. They had, in fact, reserved to 
themselves the privilege of carrying on several lucrative industries, and of 
disposing of the products to foreign buyers, either to those who purchased them 
out and out, or else through the medium of agents, to whom they intrusted 
certain quantities of the goods for warehousing. The King of Babylon, taking 
advantage of the fashion which prompted the Egyptians to acquire objects of 
Chaldaean goldsmiths’ and cabinet-makers’ art, caused ingots of gold to be sent to 
him by the Pharaoh, which he returned worked up into vases, ornaments, house- 
hold utensils, and plated chariots. He further fixed the value of all such objects, 
and took a considerable commission for having acted as intermediary in the trans- 
action.^ In Alasia, which was the land of metals, the king appears to have held a 
monopoly of the bronze. Whether he smelted it in the coimtry, or received it from 
more distant regions ready prepared, we caimot say, but he claimed and retained 
for himself the payment for all that the Pharaoh deigned to order of him.* 

* See letter from the King of Alasia (Bezold-Btjdgb, Tell el-Amarna TaUets, No. 5, p. 13, 11. 30- 
34), where there is qnestion of a merchant who had died in Kgjpt. Among other monuments proving 
the presence of Syrians abont the Pharaoh, is the stele of Ben-Azana, of the town of Zairabizana (cf. 
Savce, Correspondence between Palestine and Egypt, in the Records of the Past, 2nd series, voL v. 
p. 90, note 1), sumamed Bamses-Bmpiii (MamincTE, Abydos, vol. ii. pi. 50, and Cat. Generate des 
Monuments d^ Abydos, No. 1136, pp. 422, 423); he was snrronnded with Semites like himself. 

^ All this seems to result from a letter in which the King of Alasia demands from Amenothes III. 
the restitution of the goods of one of his subjects who had died in Egypt (Bezold-Boimie, TeU el- 
Amama Tablets, No. 5, p. 13, 11. 30-34, and p. xxsv. ; cf. Boscawek, Tell el-Amama Tablets, in Babyl. 
and Oriented Record, voL vi. pp. 30, 31) ; the tone of the letter is that of one asking a favour, and on the 
supposition that the King of Egypt had a right to keep the property of a foreigner dying on his territory. 

“ Letter of Bnmabnriash to Amenothes IV. (cf. DEiJiTraE, La Correspondance Asiatiqm A Am£nophis 
III., etc., in the Revue des Questions Mistoriques, vol. liv. pp. 382-388). 

* Letter from the King of Alasia to AmenSthes HL (BEZoiiD-BcDOE, TeM el-Amama Tablets, No. 5, 
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From such instances we can well understand the jealous watch which these 
sovereigns exercised, lest any individual connected with corporations of workmen 
should leave the kingdom and establish himself in another country without 
special permission. Any emigrant who opened a workshop and initiated his 
ney compatriots in the technique or professional secrets of his craft, was regarded 
by the authorities as the most dangerous of all evil-doers. By thus introducing 
his trade into a rival state, he deprived his own people of a good customer, and 
thus rendered himself liable to the penalties inflicted on those who were guilty 
of treason. His savings were confiscated, his house razed to the ground, and his 
whole family — parents, wives, and children — treated as partakers in his crime. 
As for himself, if justice succeeded in orertaking him, he was punished with 
death, or at least with mutilation, such as the loss of eyes and ears, or amputation 
of the feet.^ This severity did not prevent the frequent occurrence of such 
cases, and it was found necessary to deal with them by the inss^ftion of a special 
extradition clause in treaties of peace and other alliances. The two contracting 
parties decided against conceding the right of habitation to skilled workmen 
who should take refuge with either party on the territory of the other, and they 
agreed to seize such workmen forthwith, and mutually restore them, but 
under the express condition that neither they nor any of their belongings should 
incur any penalty for the desertion of their country. It would be curious 
to know if all the arrangements agreed to by the kings of those times were 
sanctioned, as in the above instance, by properly drawn up agreements. Certain 
expressions occur in their correspondence which seem to prove that this was the 
case, and that the relations between them, of which we can catch traces, resulted 
not merely from a state of things which, according to their ideas, did not neces- 
sitate any diplomatic sanction, but from conventions agreed to after some war, 
or entered on without any previous struggle, when there was no question at 
issue between the two states.® When once the Syrian conquest had been 
effected, Egypt gave permanency to its results by means of a series of inter- 
national decrees, which officially established the constitution of her empire, 
and brought about her concerted action with the Asiatic powers. 

p. 12, IL 10-22), where, whilst pretending to have nothing else in view than making a present to his royal 
brother, he proposes to make an exchange of some bronze for the prodncts of Egypt, especially for gold. 

* Treaty of Bamses II. mth the King of the Khdti, §§ xii.-xvi., xx., xxi. ; cf. E. db Eotce, Traite 
entre Bamses II. etle prince de Chita, in Eggeb, Etudes sur les traiUs puUics, pp. 248-251, and Chabas, 
Voyage d’un Egyptien, pp. 337-339. 

• The treaty of Bamses 11. with the King of the Kh&ti, the only one which has come down to us, 
was a renewal of other treaties effected one after the other between the fathers and grandfathers of 
the two contracting sovereigns (§ viii. ; cf. E. »e Boug4 Traite entre Bamses IL et le prince de Chita, 
p. 247, and Chabas, Voya,ge (Tun Egyptien, p. 336). Some of the Tel dl-Amama letters probably refer 
to treaties of this kind; e.g. that of Bumabnriash of Babylon, who says that since the time of 
Earaindash there had been an exchange of ambassadors and friendship between the sovereigns of 
Chaldma and of Egypt (Bbzold-Bbdge, Tell el-Amama Tablets, No. 3, p. 8, 11. 8-10), and also that 
of Dnshratta of Mitanni, who reminds Queen Tii of the secret negotiations which had taken place 
between him and AmenSthes.IU. (In., tbid.. No. 11, p. 26, IL 17, 18). 
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AMENOTHES II. 


She already occupied an important position among them, when Thntmosis 
III. died, on the last day of Phamenoth, in the LV'** year of his reign.^ He was 
buried, probably, at Deir el-Bahari,,in the family tomb wherein ^ 
the most illustrious members of his house had been laid to . 
rest since the time of Thutmosis 1. His mummy was 
not securely hidden away, for towards the close of the / 

XX*** dynasty it was torn out of the coffin by robbers, who ' 
stripped it and rifled it of the jewels with which it was 
covered, injuring it in their haste to carry away the spoil. ^ 

It was subsequently re-interred, and has remained undis- 

turbed until tbe present day ; but before re-burial some '^Wi\ 

renovation of the wrappings was necessary, and as portions 

of the body had become loose, the restorers, in order to , 

give the mummy the necessary firmness, compressed it 

between four oar-shaped slips of wood, painted white, ' vjH 

and placed, three inside the wrappings and one out- ill H 

side, under the bands which confined the winding- 

sheet. Happily tbe face, which had been plastered 

over with pitch at the time of embalming, did 

not suffer at all from this rough treatment, and 

appeared intact when the protecting mask was ■' 

removed. Its appearance does not answer to our 

ideal of the conqueror. His statues, though not the iirMMT or thCtmosis i 

representing him as a type of manly beauty, yet 

give him refined, intelligent features, but a comparison with the mummy shows 
that the artists have idealised their model. The forehead is abnormally low, 
the eyes deeply sunk, the jaw heavy, the lips thick, and the cheek-bones 
extremely prominent ; the whole recalling the physiognomy of Thutmosis II., 
though with a greater show of energy. Thutmosis III. is a fellah of the 
old stock, squat, thickset, vulgar in character and expression, but not lacking in 
firmness and vigour.® Amenothes II., who succeeded him, must have closely 

' Inscription of Amenemhabi, 11. 35-37 ; cf. Ebebs, Thaten und Zeif Tutmes HI., in the Zeitschrift, 
1873, p. 7, and Ghabas, Manges Egyptologiques, 3rd serieB, vol. i. pp. 288, 302-304. Dr. Mahler 
i^nig Thutmosis III, in the Zeitschrift, 1889, pp. 97-105) has, with great precision, fixed the date 
of the accession of Thutmosis IIL as the 20th of March, 1503, and that of his death as the 14th of 
February, 1449 b.c. I have mentioned {Dawn of Civilization, pp. 209, 210) the reasons which 
seem to me to make the application of astronomical calculations to Egyptian dates difficult. I do not 
think that the data furnished to Dr. Mahler by Brugsch will admit of such exact conclusions being 
drawn from them, and I should fix the fifty-four years of the reign of Thutmosis III. in a less decided 
manner, between 1550 and 1490 b.c., allowing, as I Jiave said before, for an error of half a century 
more or less in the dates which go back to the time of the second Theban empire. 

* Drawn by Faucher-Gudin, from the photograph taken by Emil Brugsch-Bey in 1881 ; cf. 
Maspebo, les Momies regales de Deir el-Dahari, in the M^moires de la Mission Frangaise, vol. i. pL vi. A. 

® Id., ibid., in the Memoires, vol. i. pp. 547, 548, The restored remains allow us to estimate the 
height at about 5 ft. 3 in. By the orders of Mons. Grebaut, the head has been freed from the 
mask of bitumen which covered it. 
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resembled him, if we may trust his official por- 
raits. He was the son of a princess of the 
blood, Hatshopsitu II., daughter of the great 
Hatshopsitu,^ and consequently he came into 
his inheritance with stronger claims to it than 
any other Pharaoh since the time of Amen^ 
thes I. Possibly his father may have associated 
him with himself on the throne as soon as 
the young prince attained his majority ; ^ at 
any rate, his accession aroused no appreciable 
opposition in the country, and if any diffi- 
culties were made, they must have come from 
outside. It is always a dangerous moment 
in the existence of a newly formed empire 
when its founder having passed away, and 
the conquered people not having yet become 
accustomed to a subject condition, they are 
called upon to submit to a successor of 
whom they know little or nothing. It is 
always problematical whether the new sovereign will display as great activity 
and be as successful as the old one ; whether he will be capable of turning 
to good account the armies which his predecessor commanded with such 
skill, and led so bravely against the enemy; whether, again, he will have 
sufficient tact to estimate correctly the burden of taxation which each 
province is capable of bearing, and to lighten it when there is a risk of its 
becoming too heavy. If he does not show from the first that it is his purpose 
to maintain his patrimony intact at all costs, or if his officers, no longer con- 
trolled by a strong hand, betray any indecision in command, his subjects will 
become unruly, and the change of monarch will soon furnish a pretext for wide- 
spread rebellion. The beginning of the reign of Amend thes II. was marked by a 
revolt of the Libyans inhabiting the Theban Oasis, but this rising was soon put 
down by that Amenendhabi who had so distinguished himself under Thutmosis.^ 

• His parentage is proved by the pictures preserved |k the tomb of his foster-father, where he is. 
represented in company with the rm/al mother, Mariiri Hatshopsitu (Champou.ion, Monuments pi 
clx. 2 ; Lepsius, Denkm., iii. 62 6, c ; cf. pi. 64 o). ’ ^ ' 

» It is thus that Wiedemann {^gyptische Geschichte, p. .S75) explains his presence by the side of 
Thfttmosis IH. on certain bas-reUefs in the temple of Amada (Champollioi?, Monuments, pU. Iv.-lvii 
lix., and vol. i. pp. 101-105 ; Lepsuts, Denkm., iii. 65 b, e). ’ 

' Drawn by Boudier, from a photograph lent by M. Gre^aut, and taken in 1800 by Emil Brugsch- 
Bey ; cf. the statue of the king on p. 255 of the present volume. “ 

« Inscription of Amenemhabi, II. 39-42. Brugsch {Geschichte Mgyptens, p. 388) and Wiedemann 
{JEgyp. Geseh., p. 374) place this expedition at the time when Amenothes 11. was either hereditary prince 
or associated with his father; the inscription of Amenemhabi places it explicitly after the death of Thfit- 
mosis IIL, and this evidence outweighs every other consideration until farther discoveries are made 
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Soon after, fresh troubles broke out in different parts of Syria, in Galilee, 
in the country of the Amurrn, and among the peoples of Naharaim. The 
king’s prompt action, how- 
ever, prevented their re- 
sulting in a general war.^ 

He marched in person 
against the malcontents, 
reduced the town of Sham- 
shiaduma, fell upon the 
Lamnaniu, and attacked 
their chief, slaying him 
with his own hand, and 
carrying off numbers of 
captives. He crossed the 
Orontes on the 26th of 
Pachons, in the year II., 
and seeing some mounted 
troops in the distance, 
rushed upon them and over- 
threw them; they proved 
to be the advanced guard 
of the enemy’s force, which 
he encountered shortly 
afterwards and routed, col- 
lecting in the pursuit con- 
siderable booty. He finally 
reached Naharaim, where 
he experienced in the main 
but a feeble resistance. 

Nii surrendered without resistance on the 10th of Epiphi, and its inhabi- 
tants, both men and women, with censers in their bands, assembled on 
the walls and prostrated themselves before the conqueror. At Akaiti, where 

* The campaigns of Amenothts IL were related on a granite stele, which was placed against tlie 
second of the southern pylons at Karnak; its inscription has been published by Chaitpollios, Monu- 
menti, vol. ii. p. 185 ; by E. and J. de Koug^ Imcriptions hi^roglyphiques rectitillies en Egypte, pis. 
clxxv., clxxvL ; by Boubiant, Notet de voyage, in the Recueil de Travaux, toI. xiii. pp. 160, 161 ; and 
ill part by Wiedeman», Texts of the Second Part of the XVIII'* Dynasty, in the Proceedings of the 
Bibl. Arch. Soc., 1888-89, vol. xL pp. 422, 423. It has been translated and commented on by Maspeko, 
Notes sur quAgnes points, etc., in the Zeitsehrift, 1879, pp. 55-58, and later by Ebvas, Der Syrische 
Feldsug Amenophis II.,in the Zeitsehrift, 1887, voh xxLx. pp. 39-41, who has suggested several important 
corrections in the text. The date of this monument is almost certainly the year II. ; there is strong 
evidence in favonr of this, if it is compared with the inscription of Amada, where Amenothes II. 
relates that in the year III. he sacrificed the prisoners whom he had taken in the country of Tikhisa. 

® Drawn by Fancher-Gudin; see the entire statue in the vignette on p. 209 of the present volume. 
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the partisans of the Egyptian government had suffered persecution from a 
considerable section of the natives, order was at once re-established as soon as 
the king’s approach was made known. No doubt the rapidity of his marches 
and the vigour of his attacks, while putting an end to the hostile attitude of 
the smaller vassal states, were effectual in inducing the sovereigns of Alasia, 
of Mitanni,^ and of the Hittites to renew with Amenothes the friendly relations 
which they had established with his father.^ This one campaign, which lasted 
three or four months, secured a lasting peace in. the north, but in the south 
a disturbance again broke out among the Barbarians of the Upper Nile. 
Amenothes suppressed it,® and, in order to prevent a repetition of it, was 
guilty of an act of cruel severity quite in accordance with the manners of the 
time. He had taken prisoner seven chiefs in the country of Tikhisa, and had 
brought them, chained, in triumph to Thebes, on the forecastle of his ship. 
He sacrificed six of them himself before Amon, and exposed their heads and 
hands on the facade of the temple of Karnak ; the seventh was subjected to a 
similar fate at Napata at the beginning of his third year, and thenceforth the 
sheikhs of Kush thought twice before defying the authority of the Pharaoh.* 
Amenothes’ reign was a short one, lasting ten years at most,® and the end 
of it seems to have been darkened by the open or secret rivalries which the 
question of the succession usually stirred up among the kings’ sons. The 
king had daughters only by his marriage with one of his full sisters, who 
like himself possessed all the rights of sovereignty ; those of his sons who 
did not die young were the children of princesses of inferior rank or of 
concubines, and it was a subject of anxiety among these princes which of 
them would be chosen to inherit the crown and be united in marriage 
with the king’s heiresses, Khuit and Mutemuau. One of his sons, named 

’ Amenothes II. mentions tribute from Hitaiini on one of the columns which he decorated at 
Kamak, in the Hall of the Caryatides, close to the pillars finished by his predecessors (E. and J. db 
Kooge, Inscriptions hi^roglypliiques, pi. clxxvii. 1. 1 ; Piehl, Sur V Origins des colonnes de la Salle des 
Caryatides du Grand Temple de Karnak, in the Actes du Congres de Leyden, 4th part, pp. 213, 216). 

“ The cartouches on the pedestal of the throne of Amenothes IL, in the tomh of one of his ofiBcers 
at Sheikh-Abd-el-Qumeh, represent — together with the inhabitants of the Oasis, Libya, and Eush — 
the Kefatiu, the people of Naharaim, and the Upper Lotanfi, that is to say, the entire dominion of 
Thfitmosis III., besides the people of Manus, probably Mallos, in the Cilician plain (Ebebs, .Egypten 
vnd die Bucher Moses, p. 130 ; W. Max Mulleb, Asien and Europa, pp. 340, 344, 345 ; cf. Champollion, 
Monuments, pi. clx. 3, and vol. i. p. 500 ; Lepsius, Denkm., iii. 63 o). 

’ From the remains of a stele at Ibiim, where Amenothes IL related the suppression of this revolt 
(Champollion, Monuments, vol. i. p. 85). 

* Inscription in the temple of Amada, published by Champollion, Monuments, vol. i. pp. 105- 
107, and more fully by Lepsics, Denkm., iii. 65 a, 11. 16-20. It is there said that the king o&red 
this sacrifice on his return from his first expedition into Asia, and for this reason I have connected 
the facts thus related with those known to us through the stele of Karnak. For the interpretation 
of the last lines of the Inscription of Amada, cf. BauGSCH, Histoire dEgypte, pp. 110, 111, and 
Geschickte Egyptens, pp. 389-391 ; Chabas, Les Inscriptions des Mines d^or, pp. 19—21. 

“ The last known date of his reign is that of the year V., which has been presMved in one of 
the papyri in the Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris (Plevte, Les Papyrus Rollin de U Bibliotheque 
Impgriale, pi. xv. pp. 23, 24). * 



Brugsch-Be; 
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Thutmosis, who resided at the “ White Wall,” was in the habit of betaking 
himself frequently to the Libyan desert to practise with the javelin, or to 
pursue the hunt of lions and gazelles in his chariot. On these occasions it 
was his pleasure to preserve the strictest incognito, and he was accompanied 
by two discreet servants only. One day, when chance had brought him into 
the neighbourhood of the Great Pyramid, he lay down for his accustomed 
siesta in the shade cast by the Sphinx, the miraculous image of Khopri the 
most powerful, the god to whom all men in Memphis and the neighbouring 
towns raised adoring hands filled with offerings. The gigantic statue 
was at that time more than half buried, and its head alone was seen 
above the sand. As soon as the prince was asleep it spoke gently to him, as 
a father to his son : “ Behold me, gaze on me, O my son Thutmosis, for I, thy 
father Harmakhis-Khopri-Tumu, grant thee sovereignty over the two countries, 
in both the South and the North, and thou sbalt wear both the white and the 
red crown on the throne of Sibu, the sovereign, possessing the earth in its 
length and breadth ; the flashing eye of the lord of all shall cause to rain 
on thee the possessions of Egypt, vast tribute from all foreign countries, and 
a long life for many years as one chosen by the Sun, for my countenance is 
thine, my heart is thine, no other than thyself is mine! Now am I covered 
by the sand of the mountain on which I rest, and have given thee this prize 
that thou mayest do for me what my heart desires, for I know that thou 
art my son, my defender; draw nigh, I am with thee, I am thy well-beloved 
father.” Th^ prince understood that the god promised him the kingdom on 
condition of his swearing to clear the sand from the statue. He was, in fact, 
chosen to be the husband of the queens, and immediately after his accession 
lie fulfilled his oath ; he removed the sand, built a chapel between the 
paws, and erected against the breast of the statue a stele of red granite, on 
which he related his adventure.^ His reign w’as as short as that of Amenothes, 
and his campaigns both in Asia and Ethiopia were unimportant.^ He had 
succeeded to an empire so firmly established from Naharaim to Kari,^ that, 

* Stele of the Sphinx, discovered by Caviglia in 1818, and publuhed in Young, Hieroglyphics, pi. 
80 ; in Pebbisg-Vyse, Operations carried on at the Pyramids of Gizeh, vol. iiL pi. vi., and p. 107, et 
seq., and in Lepsius, Denkm., iii. 63. It was translate! by Brugsch, Der Traum Konigs Thutmes IV. 
bei dem Sphinx (in the Zeitschrift, 1876, pp. 89-95), and Geschichte ASgyptens, pp. 391-398 ; afterwards 
by Birch, Dream of Thothmts IV., in the Records of the Past, 1st series, vol. xii. pp. 43-49 ; and by 
Maelet, The Stele of Thothmes IV. of the XVlIl"- Dynasty, in the Records of the Past, 2ud series, vol. 
ii. pp. 45-56. The importance of this text in determining the position of Thutmosis IV. in the family 
of Amenothes II. has not been generally recognised. 

•■= The latest date of his reign at present known is that of the year VII., on the rocks of Konosso 
(Champollion, Monuments, vol. i. p. 164 ; Lepsius, Denkm., iii. 69 a), and on a stele of SarLut el- 
Khadlm (in Oie Survey of Sinai, Text,p. 188). There is an aUusion to hb wars against tlie Ethiopians 
in an inscription of Amada (Lepsius, Denhm., iii. 69/), and to his campaigns against the peoples of 
the North and South on the stele of Notrhait(MARiETTE, Ahydos, vol. ii. pi, 47,- and Catalogue Genial 
So. 1060, p. 384). 

» The peoples of Naharaim and of Northern Syria are represented bringing him tribute, in a tom 6 




apparently, no re- 
bellion could dis- 
turb its peace. One 
of the two heiress- 
princesses, Khuit, the 

daughter, sister, and wife of a king, had no living male ofifepring, but her 
companion Mutemhau had at least one son, named Amenothes. In his case, 
again, the noble birth of the mother atoned for the defects of the paternal 
origin. Moreover, according to tradition, Amon-Ka himself had intervened to 
renew the blood of his descendants : he appeared in the person of Thutmosis 
IV., and under this guise became the father of the heir of the Pharaohs.^ 
Like Queen Ahmasis in the bas-reliefs of Deir el-Bahari, Mutemuau is shown 
on those of Luxor in the arms of her divine lover, and subsequently greeted by 

at Sheikh-Abd-el-Qumeh (Chamtollion, Monuments, voL i. pp. 499, 839, 840, and pi. clx. 1). Tbe in- 
scription published by Mariette, Kamak, pL 33, L 4, speaks of the first expedition of Thfitmosis IV. 
to the land of [Naharai]na,and of the gifts which he lavished on this occasion on the temple of Amon. 

* Drawn by Boudier, from a photograph taken in 1885 by Emil Brngsch-Bey. 

^ The bas-reliefs relating to this incarnation of Amon are published in Chaotollion, Monuments, 
pis. cxcix. 3, cclxT. 1, cccxxxix.-cccxlL : Koseluni, Monumenti Beali, pis. xxxviii.-xli. ; Lepstos, 
Denkm., iii. 74 c, 75 a-d ; Gatet, Le Temple de Luxor, pis. Ixii.-lxviii. It was at first thought that 
Mfitemfiafi was an Ethiopian (Wilkisson, Manners and Customs, 2nd edit., vol. i. p. 42 ; Biech, On 
a BemarkaUe Object of the Beign of Amenophis III., p. 3, and History of Egypt, p. 107 ; G. Bawlinson, 
History of Ancient Egypt, vol. ii. p. 261), afterwards that she was a Syrian (Jensen, Aus dem Sriefe 
im Mitanni Sprache"), who had changed her name on arriving at the court of her husl^d (Ebman, 
Neues aus den Tafeln son El-Amarna, in the Zeitschrift, voL xxviii. pp. 112, 114). -The manner in 
which she is represented at Luxor, and in all the texts where she figures, proves not only that she 
was of Egyptian race, but that she was the daughter of Amenothes II., and born of the marriago 
of that prince with one of his sisters, who was herself an hereditary princess. 
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him with the title of mother ; in another bas-relief we see the queen led to her 
couch by the goddesses who preside over the birth of children ; her son 
Amenothes, on coming into the world with his double, is placed in the hands 
of the two Niles, to receive the nourishment and the education meet for the 

children of the gods. He profited fully by 
them, for he remained in power forty years, 
and his reign was one of the most pros- 
perous ever witnessed by Egypt during the 
Theban dynasties. 

Amenothes III. had spent but little of his 
time in war. He had undertaken the usual 
raids in the South against the negroes and the 
tribes of the Upper Nile. In his fifth year, 
a general defection of the sheikhs obliged him 
to invade the province of Abhait, near Semneh, 
which he devastated at the head of the troops 
collected by JMarimosu, the Prince of Kush ; 
the punishment was salutary, the booty con- 
siderable, and a lengthy peace was re-estab- 
lished.^ The object of his rare expeditions 
into Naharaim was not so much to add new 
provinces to his empire, as to prevent disturbances in the old ones. The kings 
of Alasia, of the Khati, of Mitanni, of Singar,® of Assyria, and of Babylon did not 
dare to provoke so powerful a neighbour.^ The remembrance of the victories 
of Thutmosis III. was still fresh in their memories, and, even had their hands 
been free, would have made them cautious in dealing with his great-grandson ; 
but they were incessantly engaged in internecine quarrels, and had recourse to 

* Stelffl of the year V., in the island of Konosso (Champollion, Monuments, vol. i. pp. 164, 165 ; 
L^njs, Denhm., iii. 82 a), and between Asuan and Philie (Id., ibid., iii. 81 g) ; stela of Aswan (Id,, 
ibid., iii. 81 h) and of Semneh (Bibch, On a Remarkable Egyptian Object of the Reign of Amenophi’s 
III., pp. 5, 6). The long list of names of African peoples, engraved on the base of the colossus A IS 
in the Louvre, belonged to the Pharaoh of the XIl"- dynasty, who erected the statue (cf. Maspeeo, 
Dawn of Civilization, p. 491) ; Amenothes III. usurped it, probably because his campaigns had led 
him into the countries inhabited by the same peoples. The tribute paid by the people of taualt is 
mentioned in the tomb of Hui at Sheikh-Abd-el-Qurneh (Champollion, Monuments, vol. i. p. 478). 

* Drawn by Paucher-Gudin, from the photograph, taken in 1881 by Daniel Heron, of one of the 
bas-reliefs in the temple of Luxor. 

Amenothes entitles himself on a scarabseus “ he who takes prisoner the country of Singar ” 
(Petbie, Historical Scarabs, pL 40, No. 1266); no other document has yet teen discovered to show 
whether this is hyperbole, or whether he really reached this distant region. 

^ The lists of the time of Amenothes HI. contain the names of Phmnicia, Naharaim Singar 
Qodshu, Tunipa, Patina, Carchemish, and Assur; that is to say, of all the subject or allied nations 
mentioned in the correspondence of Tel el-Amarna (Lepsius, Denhn., iii. 87 d-88, list of Soleb) 
Certain episodes of these expeditions had been engraved on the exterior face of the pylon constructed bv 
the king for the temple of Amon at Karnak; at the present time they are concealed by the wall at the 
lower end of the Hypostyle Hall (Mabiette, Karnak, Texte, p. 26). The tribute of the Lotanu was repre- 
sented on the tomb of Hui, at Shtikh-Abd-el-Qurneh (Champollion, Monuments, vol. i. pp. 479 , 480) 
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PJmraoh merely to enlist his support, or at any rate make sure of his 
neutrality, and prevent him from joining their adversaries. Whatever might 
have been the nature of 

they professed to be anxious 

tual interests, the relations 

attaining their object was 

would each seek an Egyp- 
tian wife for himself, or 
would offer Amenothes a 
princess of one of their 
own royal families. The 
Egyptian king was, how- 
ever, firm in refusing to 
bestow a princess of the 
solar blood even on the , ^- 

most powerful of the foreign 

kings ; his pride rebelled at the thought that she might one day be consigned 
to a place among the inferior wives or concubines, but he gladly accepted, 
and even sought for wives for himself, from among the Syrian and Chaldaean 
princesses.^ Eallimmasiu of Babylon gave Amenothes first his sister, and 
when age had deprived this princess of her beauty, then his daughter 
Irtabi in marriage.® Sntarna of Mitanni had in the same way given the 
Pharaoh his daughter Gilukhipa ; * indeed, most of the kings of that period 
had one or two relations in the harem at Thebes. This connexion usually 
proved a support to the Asiatic sovereigns, such alliances being a safeguard 


AMENOTHES IH. 
FEOM THE 

TOMB OP KHAMHAiT.* 


* Drawn by Boudier, from a photograph taken in 1881 by Daniel Heron. 

* Letter from Barnaburiash, to whom Amenothes HI. refused an Egypti.m princess (Wisckleb- 
Abel, Der Thontafel/und von El-Amama, p. 3, IL 4-.32 ; cf. Delattbe, Mariages princiers quinze giecles 
avant VMre ehrAienne, in the Revue deg QueAioTig Hietoriquet, Jan. 1892, vol. li. pp. 232, 233). 

’ Letter from Amenothes IIL to Kallimmasin, concerning a sister of the latter, who was married to 
the King of Egypt, but of whom there are no farther records remaining at Babylon, and also one 
of his daughters whom Amei othes had den>anded in marriage (Bezold-Budge, Tell el-Amarna 
Tablets, Na 1, pp. 1-4, 11. 10-66, 97) ; and letters from Ka llimma sin, consenting to bestow his daughter 
Irtabi on the Pharaoh (Wincklek-Abel, Der Thontafel/und von El-Amama, p. 1, 11. 7, 8), and pro- 
posing to give to Amenothes whichever one he might choose of the daughters of his house (Bezoud- 
Budoe, Tell el-Amama TaUets, Ko. 3, p. 9, 11. 29-32). 

'* On the marriages with the princesses of Mitanni. cf. the notes of Erman, Evetts, ; nd Winckler 
in the Zeitschrift fur Mgy^isehe Spraehe, vol. xxviiL pp. 112-115. 
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against the rivalries of their brothers or cousins. At times, however, they 
were the means of exposing them to serious dangers. When Sutarna died he 
was succeeded by his son Dushratta, but a numerous party put forwarc^ 
another prince, named Artassumara, who was probably Gilukhlpa’s brother, 
on the mother’s side ; ^ a Hittite king of the name of Pirkhi espoused the 
cause of the pretender, and a civil war broke out. Dushratta was victorious, 
and caused his brother to be strangled, but was not without anxiety as to the 

consequences which might follow this execution 
should Gilukhipa desire to avenge the victim, and 
to this end stir up the anger of the suzerain 
against him. Dushratta, therefore, wrote a humble 
epistle, showing that he had received provocation, 
and that he had found it necessary to strike 
a decisive blow to save his own life; the 
tablet was accompanied by various presents 
to the royal pair, comprising horses, slaves, 
jewels, and perfumes.^ Gilukhipa, however, 
bore Dushratta no ill-will, and the latter’s 
anxieties were allayed. The so-called expe- 
ditions of Amenothes to the Syrian provinces 
must constantly have been merely visits of inspec- 
tion, during which amusements, and especially the 
chase, occupied nearly as important a place as 
war and politics. Amenothes IIL took to heart that pre-eminently royal duty 
of ridding the country of wild beasts, and fulfilled it more conscientiously 
than any of his predecessors. He had killed 112 lions during the first 
ten years of his reign, and as it was an exploit of which he was re- 
markably proud, he perpetuated the memory of it in a special inscription, 
which he caused to be engraved on numbers of large scarabs of fine 
o-reen enamel.^ Egypt prospered under his peaceable government, and if 
the king made no great efforts to extend her frontiers, he spared no pains 
to enrich the country by developing industry and agriculture, and also 



SCARAB OP THE HUNT.* 


* Her exact relationship is not explicitly expressed, bat is implied in the facts, for there seems 
no reason why Gilnkhipa should have taken the part of one brother rather than another, unless 
Artassumara had been nearer to her than Dushratta ; that is to say, her brother on the mother’s side 
as well as on the father’s. 

* Letter from Dushratta to the Pharaoh Amenothes III., in Winokier-Abel, Der Thontafel/und 

ton El-Amama, No. 9, pp. 22, 23 ; Delattre, Lettrei de Tell el-Amama, in the Proceedings of the 
Soc. Bibl. Arch., 1892-93, vol. xv. pp. 118-122. , 

* Drawn by Faucher-Gudin, from the photograph published in Mariette, Album photographique 

du Mus^e de B&ulag, pi. 36, No. 532. ^ ? 

‘ Scarabs of this type are very numerous: most of them will be found catalogued in Wikde- 
MANS, Mgpptisdie Geschiehte, p. 381, note 6. The text has been translated by Birch, Scarahsst. of j 
Amenophis IIL, in the Beeords of the Past, Ist series, vol. xii. p. 40. ' 
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endeavoured to perfect the military organisation which had rendered the 
conquest of the East so easy a matter. A census, undertaken by his minister 
Amenothes, the son of Hapi, ensured a more correct assessment of the taxes, 
and a regular scheme of recruiting for the army. Whole tribes of slaves 
were brought into the country by means of the border raids which were 
always taking place, and their opportune arrival helped to fill up the vacancies 
which repeated wars had caused among the rural and urban population ; such 
a strong impetus to agriculture was also given by this importation, that when, 
towards the middle of the reign, the minister Ehamhait presented the tax- 
gatherers at court, he was able to boast that he had stored in the State 
granaries a larger quantity of corn than had been gathered in for thirty years.^ 
The traffic carried on between Asia and the Delta by means of both Egyptian 
and foreign ships was controlled by custom-houses erected at the mouths of 
the Nile, the coast being protected by cruising vessels against the attacks 
of pirates. The fortresses of the isthmus and of the Libyan border, having 
been restored or rebuilt, constituted a check on the turbulence of the nomad 
tribes, while garrisons posted at intervals at the entrance to the Wadys leading 
to the desert restrained the plunderers scattered between the Nile and the 
Red Sea, and between the chain of Oases and the unexplored regions of the 
Sahara.^ Egypt was at once the most powerful as well as the most prosperous 
kingdom in the world, being able to command more labour and more precious 
metals for the embellishment of her towns and the construction of her monu- 
ments than any other. 

Public works had been carried on briskly under Thutmosis III. and his 
successors. The taste for building, thwarted at first by the necessity of 
financial reforms, and then by that of defraying the heavy expenses incurred 
through the expulsion of the Hyksos and the earlier foreign wars, had free 
scope as soon as spoil from the Syrian victories began to pour in year by year. 
While the treasure seized from the enemy provided the money, the majority 
of the prisoners were used as workmen, so that temples, palaces, and citadels 
began to rise as if by magic from one end of the valley to the other.® Nubia, 
divided into provinces, formed merely an extension of the ancient feudal Egypt 

* Lepsius, Denkm., iii. 76 6, 77 c. 

“ All this information is gathered from the inscription on the statue of Amenothes, the son of 
Hapi, -which was discovered and published by Mariette, Kamak, pis. 36, 37 ; of. E. and J. de Eouge, 
liitcriptions hi^roglyphiques recueUlies en Egypte, pis. xxiii.-xxviii. The importance of it was pointed 
out, and the text translated by Bbcgsgh, Noch einmal Amenhotep der Sohn des Hapu, in the Zett- 
tehrift, 1876, pp. 96-101, and Gesekichte JSgyptens, pp. 403-406. 

“ For this use of prisoners of war, cf. the picture from the tomb of Eakhmirl on p. 300 of the present 
work, in which most of the earlier Egyptologists believed they recognised the Hebrews, condemned 
by Pharaoh to build the cities of Eamses and Pithom in the Delta (Champollion, MonamenU, pi. 
clxv. 1-3; Boseluhi, Monumenti Civili, pis. xlvii., xlii. 1 ; IiEpsius, Denkm., iii. 40, 41 ; Vibey, Le 
Tombeau de Beklimara, pis. xiii., xix., in the M^moiret de la Mistion jraneaise, vol. v.). 
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— at any rate as far as the neighbourhood of the Tacazzeh — though the Egyptian 
religion had here assumed a peculiar character. The conquest of J^ubia having 
been almost entirely the work of the Theban dynasties, the Theban triad, 
Amon, Maut, and Month, and their immediate followers were paramount in 
this region, while in the north, in witness of the ancient Elephantinite coloni- 
sation, we find Khnumu of the cataract being worshipped, in connexion with 
Didun, father of the indigenous Nubians,^ The worship of Amon had been 
the means of introducing that of Ea and of Horns, and Osiris as lord of the 
dead, while Phtah, Sokhit, Atumu, and the Memphite and Heliopolitan gods 



A GAKG OP STETAX PBISONEBS MAKING BRICK FOB THE TEMPLE OF AMON.' 

were worshipped only in isolated parts of the province. A being, however, 
of less exalted rank shared with the lords of heaven the favour of the people. 
This was the Pharaoh, who as the son of Amon was foreordained to receive 
divine honours, sometimes figuring, as at Bohani, as the third member of a 

A 

triad, at other times as head of the Ennead. Usirtasen III. had had his chapels 
at Semneh and at Kummeb,® they were restored by Thutmosis III., who 
claimed a share of the worship oflered in. them, and whose son, Amenothes 
II., also assumed the symbols and functions of divinity. Amenothes I. was 
venerated in the province of Kari,^ and Amenothes HI., when founding the 
fortress Hait-Khammait® in the neighbourhood of a Nubian village, on a 

‘ On the introduction of the god Amon into Nubia, see the principal article of Lepsips, Deher die 
WidderJtdpJigen Goiter Ammon und Khnumis, in Beziehmg auf die Ammone-Oase und die gehornten 
K5p/e griechischer Miinzen, in the Zeitschrift, 1877, pp. 14-22; on the Elephantinite conquest in the 
time of the Memphite kings, cf. Maspebo, Dawn of Civilization, p. 478. 

’ Drawn by Fancher-Gndin, from the chromolithograph in Lepsics, Denkm., iii. 40. 

' On the oultns of the kings of the XIP'' dynasty, see Maspebo, Dawn of Civilization, p. 479 ; cf. 
Cbem, Steles from Wady Haifa, in the Proceedings, 1893-94, vol. xvi. pp. 16, 17. 

* Bebgmann, InsehriftHche Denkmaler, in the Becueil, vol. ix. p. 50; cf. on the same subject, p. 100, 
note 3, of the present yolume. 

‘ The name signifies literally “ the Citadel of Khammait,” and it is formed, as Lepsius recognised 
from the first, from the name of the Sparrow-hawk Khammait, “Mait rising as Goddess,” which 
Amenothes had assumed on his accession {Briefs arts Mgypten, etc., p. 415). 
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spot now known as Soleb, Uuilt a temple there, of which he himself was the 
protecting genius.^ The edifice was of considerable size, and the columns and 
walls remaining reveal an art as perfect as that shown in the best monuments 
at Thebes. It was approached by an avenue of ram-headed sphinxes, while 
colossal statues of lions and hawks, the sacred animals 
of the district, adorned the building. The sovereign 
condescended to preside in person at its dedication on 
one of his journeys to the southern part of his empire, 
and the mutilated pictures still visible on the 
facade show the order and detail of the ceremony 
observed on this occasion. The kiug, with the 
crown upon his head, stood before the centre gate, 
accompanied by the queen and his minister Ame- 
nothes, the son of Hapi, who was better 
acquainted than any other man of his 
time with the mysteries of the ritual.^ 

The king then struck the door twelve 
times with his mace of white 
stone, and w'hen the approach 
to the first hall was opened, 
he repeated the operation at 
the threshold of the sanctuary 
previous to entering and placing 
his statue there. He deposited 
it on the painted and gilded 

wooden platform on which the gods were exhibited on feast-days, and 
enthroned beside it the other images which were thenceforth to constitute 
the local Ennead, after which he kindled the sacred fire before them. The 
queen, with the priests and nobles, all bearing torches, then passed through 
the halls, stopping from time to time to perform acts of purification, or to 
recite formulas to dispel evil spirits and pernicious influences ; finally, a 
triumphal procession was formed, and the whole cortege returned to the 



ont: of the bams of amenothes in.* 


liEPSius, Denkm.y iii. 83--8i). Lepsiua had recognised the nature of the divinity worshipped in 
thi5 temple (Brie/e am Mgypten und mhiopien, pp. 256, 415) ; the deified statue of the king, « his 
living statue on earth, which represented the god of the temple, is there named “ Nibmauri, lord 
of Kubia (Id., Denkm,, iii. pi. 87 a-c). Thutmosis UL had already worked at Soleb. 

On Amenothes, the son of Hapi, see pp. 298, 299 of the present volume ; it will be seen in the 
following chapter, in connection with the Egyptian accounts of the Exodus, what tradition made 
of him. 

Drawn by Faucher-Gudin, from a photograph by Mons, de Mertens; the original was carried 
away from Soleb by Lepsius, and is at the preaent time in the Berlin Museum (Erman, Ausjuhrliches 
Yerzeichniss, 1891, pp. 23, 24, No. 7262). 
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palace, where a banquet brought the day’s festivities to a close.^ It was 
Amenothes III. himself, or rather one of his statues animated by his double, 
who occupied the chief place in the new building. Indeed, wherever we 
come across a temple in Nubia dedicated to a king, we find the homage of the 
inhabitants always offered to the image of the founder, which spoke to them 
in oracles.^ All the southern part of the country beyond the second cataract 
is full of traces of Amenothes, and the evidence of the veneration shown to 
him would lead us to conclude that he played an important part in the 
oi^anisation of the country. Sedeinga possessed a small temple under the 
patronage of his wife Tii.® The ruins of a sanctuary which he dedicated 
to Amon, the Sun-god, have been discovered at Gebel-Barkal ; Amenothes 
seems to have been the first to perceive the advantages offered by the site, 
and to have endeavoured to transform the barbarian village of Napata into 
a large Egyptian city. Some of the monuments with which he adorned Soleb 
were transported, in later times, to Gebel-Barkal, among them some rams 
and lions of rare beauty. They lie at rest with their paws crossed, the head 
erect, and their expression suggesting both power and repose.^ As we descend 
the Nile, traces of the work of this king are less frequent, and their place 
is taken by those of his predecessors, as at Sai,® at Semneh,® at Wady Halfa,'^ 
at Amada,® at Ibrim,® and at Dakkeh.*“ Distinct traces of Amenothes again 

’ Thus the small temple of Sarrah, to the north of Wady Haifa, is dedicated to “ the living statue 
of Bamses II. in the land of Nubia,” a statue to -which his Majesty gave the name of “ tTsirmari 
Zosir-Shafi” (Satce, Gleanings from the Land of Egypt, in the Becueil, vol. xvii. p. 163). 

’ These scenes and legends are represented in Lepsics, Denhm., iii. 83, et seq. ; they were first 
studied by Lefebube, Sites Egyptiens, Construction et protection des edifices, pp. 38-41, wlio was also 
the first to recognise their value in the history of religions. 

* Lepsics, Denhm., iii. 82 e~i ; cf. Briefe aus ^gypten und AUthiopien, p. 257. 

* Cailliaud, Voyage a Mdro€, vol. iii. p. 216 ; Lepsius, Denhm., i. 126, iii. 89, 90 a-l. One of the 
rams was removed from Gebel Barkal by Lepsius (Briefe aus Mgypten, pp. 239, 240), and is now in 
the Berlin Museum, as well as the pedestal of one of the hawks (Erman, Ausfiihrliehes^ Verzeickniss, 
1894, Nos. 7262 and 1622, pp. 23, 24, 27). Prisse has shown (Notice sur les AntiquiUs Egyptiennes du 
Musde Britannique, pp. 10, 11) that these two monuments originally adorned the temple of Soleb, 
and that they were afterwards transported to Napata by an Ethiopian king, who engraved his name 
on the pedestal of one of them (cf. Lepsios, Briefe aus Mgypten, p. 415, and Denhm., iii. 89 6). 

* Buildings of Thhtmosis III. and Amenothes II. at Sai (Lepsius, Briefe, etc., p. 257, and Denhm., 
iii. 57, 6, c). 

® Buildings of Thfitmosis UI. at Semneh and at Kummeh (Cailli.\ud, Voyage a Metod, Atlas, vol. 
ii. pis. 27-29 ; Lepsius, Denhm., iii. 47-59 a, 64-66). 

’ Buildings or donations of Thhtmosis III. at Wady Haifa (Chaupollion, Monuments, vol. i. p. 37 : 
Lepsius, Denhm., iii. 16 ; Wiedemann, Varia, in the Becueil, vol. xvii. p. 6), of Amenothes II. (Cham- 
POLLiON, Monuments, vol. i. p. 30), and of Thutmosis IV. (Ckum, Stelss from Wady Haifa, in the 
Proceedings BibL Arch. Soc., 1893-94, vol. xvi. pp. 17-19). 

* Buildings of Thhtmosis IIL at Amada (Champoluon, Monuments, pis. xliv., xlv., xlvii., xlviii., 
and vol. i. pp. 96-107; Eosellini, Monu. Star., pis. xxxv., xxxvi. ; Lepsius, Denhm., iii. 45), finished 
by AmenSthes H. (Ohampollion, Monuments, pis. xlv.-xlix., and vol. i. pp. 100-107 ; Eosellini, 
Monu. Star., vol. iii. pt. 1, pp. 191-199 ; Lepsius, Denhm., iii. 65) and by Thiitmosia IV. (Ohampollion, 
Monuments, vol. i. pp. 96-100). 

* Small chapels of Thhtmosis UI. at Ibrim (Id., ibid., vol. i. pp. 79-84; Bosellini, Monu. Star., 
vol. iii. pt. 1, p. 171), and of Amenothes IL (Ohampollion, Monuments, pi. xxxix. 1, 2, and voL i. 
pp. 84-86). 

'• Bemains bearing the name of Thutmosis HL at Dakkeh (W iedemann, Mgyptische Geseh., p. 364). 
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ONE OP THE LIONS OF GEBEL BABKAL.* 


appear in the neighbourhood of the first cataract, and in 
the island of Elephantine, which he endeavoured to restore 
to its ancient splendour. Two of the small buildings which 
he there dedicated to Khnumu, the local god, were still in 
existence at the beginning of 
the present century. That 
least damaged, on the 
south side of the island, 
consisted of a single 
chamber nearly 
forty feet in 
length. The sand- 
stone walls, ter- 
minating in a 
curved comice, 

rested on a hollow substructure raised rather more than six feet above the 
ground, and surrounded by a breast-high parapet. A portico ran round the 
building, having seven square pillars on each of its two sides, while at 
each end stood two columns having lotus-shaped capitals; a flight of ten 
or twelve steps between two walls of the same height as the basement, 
projected in front, and afforded access to the cells. The two columns of 
the fapade were further apart than those at the opposite end of the 
building, and showed a glimpse of a richly decorated door, while a second 
door opened under the peristyle at the further extremity. The walls were 
covered with the half-brutish profile of the good Khnumu, and those of 
his two companions, Anukit and Satit, the spirits of stormy waters. The 
treatment of these figures was broad and. simple, the style free, light, and 
graceful, the colouring soft; and the harmonious beauty of the whole is 
unsurpassed by anything at Thebes itself. It was, in fact, a kind of oratory, 
built on a scale to suit the capacities of a decaying town, but the design 
was so delicately conceived in its miniature proportions that nothing more 
graceful can be imagined.® 


‘ Drawn by Fancher-Gndin, from one of the two lions of Gebcl Barkal in the British Museum. 
The cartouches on its chest are those of the Ethiopian king Ankhnofiribri Asaro-Miamon, who appro- 
priated these lions about the Persian period ; those of Amenothes III. can still be read on the base. 

. * Amendthes II. erected some small obelisks at Elephantine, one of which is at present in Eng- 
land (Pbisse, CoUeetions Antiquity's Egyptiennes au Caire, pp. 4, 5). The two buildings of Amenothes 
ni. at Elephantine were still in existence at the beginning of the present century. They have been 
described and drawn by French scholars (Jomabd, Description d’ile tP Elephantine, in the Deseripticn 
de VEgypte, Tol. i. pp. 180-197, and Antiquity, yol. i. pis. 33-38) ; between 1822 and 1825 they were 
destroyed, and the materials used for building barracks and magazines at Syene (CHAUPomoN, 
Lettres eerites cPEgypte, 2nd edit., pp. Ill, 171, 172, 382, 456, and Monuments, vol. i. pp. 215, 221 ; 
Guddon, Ah Appeal to the Antiquaries of Europe on the Destruction of the Monuments of Egypt, pp. 
38-41). 
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Ancient Egypt and its feudal cities, Ombos,^ Edfu,=^ Nekhalit,^ Esneh,* 
Medamot,® Coptos,® Denderab,’ Abydos,® Memphis,® and Heliopolis,^® profited 
largely by the generosity of the Pharaohs. Since the close of the XII*® 
dynasty these cities had depended entirely on their own resources, and their 
public buildings were either in ruins, or quite inadequate to the needs of the 
population, but now gold from Syria and Kush furnished them with the means 
of restoration. The Delta itself shared in this architectural revival, but it had 
suffered too severely undpr the struggle between the Theban kings and the 
Shepherds to recover itself as quickly as the remainder of the country. Al l 
effort was concentrated on those of its nomes which lay on the Eastern 
frontier, or which were crossed by the Pharaohs in their journeys into Asia, 
such as the Bubastite and Athribite^® nomes; the rest remained sunk in their 

' Buildings of Thutmosis IIL at Ombos (CHAJiPomex, Monuments, vol. i. pp. 231, 232 247- 
Boselliot, Monu. Star., vol. iii. pt. l,p. 180, and Monumenti del Culto, pi. xxviii., and pp. 19^199 ■ 
Bepsius, Henhm., iii. 28 ; Maspebo, Notes sar quelques points, etc., § xlv., in tlie Zeitschrift ISSs' 
pp. 78, 79). ’ ’ 

‘ The works undertaken by Thutmosis UI. in the temple of Edfu are mentioned in an inscription 
of the Ptolemaic period (Diuicbes, Bauurkundeder Tempelanlagen von Edfu, in the Zeitschrift 1871 
pp. 97, 98) ; some portions are still to be seen among the ruins of the town (CiUMPOLLioir Lettrel 
e'crites, etc., 2nd edit., p. 202; Eoseluni, Monu. Stor., vol. iiL pt. 1, p. 181). ’ 

’ Buildings of Thhtmosis III. and Amenothes UI. at El-Kab (Champollion, Lettres 2nd edit 
p. 194, and Monuments, vol. i. pp. 166, 265, 266, 274 ; Lepsics, Denhm., iii. 80). ’ ’ ’’ 

* An inscription of the Eoman period attributes the rebuilding of the great temple of Esneh to 

Thhtmosis III. (Champollion, Monuments, vol. i. p. 728; Lepsivs, Denhm., vi. 77 d, 78 o). Greljaut 
discovered some fragments of it in the quay of the modern town. ' 

‘ Amenothes II. appears to have buUt the existing temple (Champollion, Mcmuments vol. i 
p. 291 ; Bocmant, Petits Monuments et Petits Textes, in the Becueil, vol. vii. p. 129) * 

' Bemains of the temple of Thutmosis III. at Coptos (Wilkinson, Modem Egypt and Thebes 
p. 411 ; cf. Petbie, Catalogue of a Collection of Antiquities from the Temple of Coptos, discovered 1894 
pp. 5, 9, 11). One of the pillars was overturned by treasure-seekers in 1883. 

■ Bebuilding of the temple of Hathoi; by Thutmosis lU., from an inscription published by 
DcmcHEN, Bauurhunde der Tempelanlagen von Denderah, pis. xi v., x vi., and Baugeschichte des Dendera- 
tempels, p. 14, et seq. ; Mabiette, Denderah, voL iii. pi. 78. Some fragments found in the Ptolemaic 
masonry bear the cartouche of Thutmosis IV. (Id., ibid.. Supplement, pi. H, a, 5). 

* Works of Thutmosis I. and Thhtmosis IIL in the temple of Osiris (E. and J. de Bouge Ins ' 
lions hieroglyphiques, etc., pis. xix.-xxii. ; Mabiette, Abydos, vol. ii. pi. 31, and Cataloaue Gener^Z. 
Monuments d' Abydos, No. 1, p. 6, No. 1048, p. 376). 

* Amenothes II. certainly carried on works at Memphis, for he opened a new quarry at Tfrrah. ' 

the year IV. (Pebbing-Vtse, Operations carried on at the Pyramids, vol. iii. pi. on p 94) • on tZ 
clearing of the Sphinx of Gizeh by Thutmosis IV., see p. 294 of the present volum^ Am'enothe*^ 
UI. also worked limestone quarries (Pebbing-Vtse, Operations, vol. iii. pp. 96-98 ; Lepsius Denk ^ 
iii. 71 a, 6), and built at Saqqarah the earliest chapels of the Serapeum which are at present known 
to ns (Mabiette, Benseignements sur les soixanle-quatre Apis, in the Bulletin ArchenJ^s^,,., 
I’Athenxum Franyais, 18bO, p. 5B). owgtque de 

>0 Stele of the year XLVII., where Thutmosis III. relates the building of a wall in the temple f 
Ek (Lepsius, Denhm., iii. 29 l»): also remains of bas-reliefs representing that prince fBur^s ” 
Becueil de Monuments, vol. i. pi. x. 23 a, b, and pp. 20, 21). 

Bemains of a building of Amenothes II. discovered by Naville, Bubastis, pi. xxxv d 
pp. 30, 31 ; monuments of Amenothes UI. at Bubastis (Id., ibid., pis. xiii., xxv. b xxxv e ’ **^1 
pp. 31-34). It was perhaps from thence that the columns named after Amenothes IL and Th'^ 
rv. Were brought, which were carried to Alexandria in Boman times, and recently presented to th* 
Vienna Museum (E. de Bebgmann, Inschriftliche DenhmSler, in the Becueil, vol. vii. pp 147-149) * 

** Monuments of Amenothes III. at Athribis, from whence came the serpent in the Gizeh M ' 
(Mabiette-Maspebo, Monuments divers, pi. 63 b, and p. 21). useum 
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THE TEMPLE AT ELEPHANTINE, AS IT WAS IN 1799.' 


ancient torpor.^ Beyond the Bed Sea the mines were actively worked,® and 
even the oases of the Libyan desert took part in the national revival, and 
buildings rose in their midst of a size proportionate to their slender 
revenues.^ Thebes naturally came in for the largest share of the spoils of war. 
Although her kings had become the rulers of the world, they had not, like the 
Pharaohs of the XII*** and XIII*'’ dynasties, forsaken her for some more illus- 
trious city : here they had their ordinary residence as well as their seat of 
government, hither they returned after each campaign to celebrate their 
victory, and hither they sent the prisoners and the spoil which they had re- 
served for their own royal use. In the course of one or two generations 
Thebes had spread in every direction, and had enclosed within her circuit 

' Drawn by Fancher-Guilin, from the Description de VEgtjple, Ant., vol. i. p. 35. A good restora- 
tion of it, made from the statements in the Description, is to be found in Pebbot-Chipiez, Sistoire 
de VArt dans V Antiquity, vol. i. pp. 402, 403. 

* Maeiette, Deianeme Lettre a M. le vicomte de Eougf sur les fouilles de Tanis, pp. 13, 14, and 
E. 1>E Bouge, Leforu professees au College de France, Feb.-June, 1869, in the Melanges cPArch&dogie, 
vol. ii. pp. 284, 285, attribute this torpor, at least as far as Tanis is concerned, to the aversion felt by 
the Pharaohs of Egyptian blood for the Hyksos capital, and for the provinces where the invaders had 
formerly established themselves in large numbers. 

’ Restoration of the temple of H^thor, at Sarbut-el-Khadim (for this temple, cf. Maspebo, Dawn 
of Civilization, pp. 474-476), by Thutmosis IIL, and stelie of the years XXV., XXVI., and XXVII. 
of that Pharaoh in the same locality (Lottin de Laval, Voyage de VArahie PilrCe, pi. ii. 1, 2, xv. ; 
Lepsiijs, Denhm., iii. 29 n; Survey of Sinai, vol. iii. pi. 14, and vol. iv. pp. 186-188). Stelae of the 
year VIL'of Thiitmosis IV. and of the year XXXVI. of Amenothes III. are also to be found there 
(Survey of Sinai, vol. iv. p. 188 ; Lepsius, Denhm., iii. 71 c, d). 

• Stele of Thhtmosis II. at El-Aiun in, the Small Oasis, and remains of buildings at El-Bafiiti 
(AscasEBSON in the Zeitschrift, 1876, p. 120); unfortunately these fragments have been hitherto 
unpublished. 


X 
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the neighbouring villages of Ashiru, the fief of Maut, and Apit-risit, the southern 
Thebes, which lay at the confluence of the Nile with one of the largest of the 
canals which watered the plain. The monuments in these two new quarters 
of the town were unworthy of the city of which they now formed part, and 
Amenothes III. consequently bestowed much pains on improving them. He 
entirely rebuilt the sanctuary of Maut, enlarged the sacred lake, and collected 
within one of the courts of the temple several hundred statues in black granite 
of the Memphite divinity, the lioness-headed Sokhit, whom he identified with 
his Theban goddess.^ The statues were crowded together so closely that they 
were in actual contact with each other in places, and must have presented 



THE GREAT COURT OF THE TEJIPLE OP LUXOR DURIHG THE IKUNDATION.* 


something of the appearance of a regiment drawn up in battle array. The 
succeeding Pharaohs soon came to look upon this temple as a kind of store- 
house, whence they might provide themselves with ready-made figures to 
decorate their buildings either at Thebes or in other royal cities. About a 
hundred of them, however, still remain, most of them without feet, arms, 
or head; some overturned on the gi’ound, others considerably out of the 

* Mariette, Kamak, Texte, pp. 4, 14, 15. Ramses II. placed a certain number of them in the 
small temple of Mesheikh (Maspero, Etudes de Mylhologie et d’Arcke'ologie Egyptiennes, vol. i. p. 219). 

“ Drawn by Boudier, from a photograph by Beato, taken in the autumn of 1893, 
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perpendicular, from the earth having given way beneath them, and a small 
number only still perfect and in situ. At Luxor Amenothes demolished the 
small temple with which the sovereigns of the XII'* and XIII**' dynasties had 
been satisfied,^ and replaced it by a structure which is still one of the finest 
yet remaining of the times of the Pharaohs. The naos rose sheer above the 
waters of the Nile, indeed its cornices projected over the river, and a stair- 
case at the south side allowed the priests and devotees to embark directly 
from the rear of the building. The sanctuary was a single chamber, with 
an opening on its side, but so completely shut out from the daylight by the 



PABT OP THE AVENUE OF BAMS, BETWEEN THE TEMPLES OP AMON AND MaCt.® 


long dark hall at whose extremity it was placed as to be in perpetual obscurity. 
It was flanked by narrow, dimly lighted chambers, and was approached through 
a pronaos with four rows of columns, a vast court surrounded with porticoes 
occupying the foreground. At the present time the thick walls which en- 
closed the entire building are nearly level with the ground, half the ceilings 
have crumbled away, air and light penetrate into every nook, and during the 

* Cf. Maspebo, J)avm of Civilization, pp. 508, 530; Amenothes III. said that he had restored the 
Apit-ilsit (Gbebaut, Fouilles de Louxor, in the Bulletin de VInstitut Egyptien, 1889, vol. x. pp. 335, 336). 

* Drawn by Faneher-Gudin, &om a photograph by Beato, taken in 1887. 
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THE PYLOSS OF Th€TMOSIS III. AND HAEMHABI AT KABNAK.* 


inundation the water flowing into the courts, transformed them until recently 
into lakes, whither tlie flocks and herds of the yillage resorted in the heat of 
the day to bathe or quench their thirst. Pictures of mysterious events never 
meant for the public gaze now display their secrets in the light of the sun, 
and reveal to the eyes of the profane the supernatural events which preceded 
the birth of the king. On the northern side an avenue of sphinxes and crio- 
sphinxes led to the gates of old Thebes.^ At present most of these creatures 
are buried under the ruins of the modern town, or covered by the earth which 
overlies the ancient road ; but a few are still visible, broken and shapeless from 
barbarous usage, and hardly retaining any traces of the inscriptions in which 
Amenothes claimed them boastingly as his work. Triumphal processions pass- 
ing along this route from Luxor to Karnak would at length reach the great 
court before the temple of Amon, or, by turning a little to the right after 
passing the temple of Maut, would arrive in front of the southern facade, 
near the two gilded obelisks whose splendour once rejoiced the heart of the 
famous Hatshopsitu. Thutmosis III. was also determined on his part to spare 
no expense to make the temple of his god of proportions suitable to the patron 
of so vast an empire. Not only did he complete those portions which his pre- 
decessors had merely sketched out, but on the south side towards Ashiru he 
also built a long row of pylons, now half ruined, on which he engraved, according 
to custom, the list of nations and cities which he had subdued in Asia and 

‘ Drawn by Boudier, from a photograph by Beato. 

* Champoluon, Monument! de TEgypte et de la NuUe, vol, ii. p. 20#, 
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THE SACBED LAKE 
AND THE SOUTHERN PART OF 
THE TEMPLE OF KARNAK.^ 


A.frica. To the east of the temple he rebuilt 
.; , = some ancient structures, the largest of 

which served as a halting-place for 
processions, and he enclosed the whole 
with a stone rampart. The outline of the sacred lake, on which the mystic boats 
were launched on the nights of festivals, was also made more symmetrical, and 
its margin edged with masonry.^ By these alterations the harmonious pro- 
portion between the main buildings and the facade had been destroyed, and the 
exterior wall was now; too wide for the pylon at the entrance. Ameriothes III. 
remedied this defect by erecting in front a fourth pylon, which was loftier, 
larger, and in all respects more worthy to stand before the enlarged temple. 
Its walls were partially covered with battle-scenes, which informed all be- 
holders of the glory of the conqueror.® 

Progress had been no less marked on the left bank of the river, xks long 
as Thebes had been merely a small provincial town, its cemeteries had covered 
but a moderate area, including the sandy plain and low mounds opposite 
Earnak and the valley of Deir el-Bahari beyond ; but now that the city had 
more than doubled its extent, the space required for the dead was propor- 
tionately greater. The tombs of private persons began to spread towards 
the south, and soon reached the slopes of the Assassif, the hill of Sheikh- 
Abd-el-Qurnah and the district of Qurnet-Murrai — in fact, all that part which 


* Drawn by Boudier, from a photograph by Beato : the building near the centre of the picture is 
the covered walk constructed by Thutmosis III. 

’ The part taken by Thhtmosis III. and his successors in the construction of the temples of 
Kamak has been determined by E. de Rouge, Etude des Monumente du Massif de Karnah, in the 
MAanges d’Archddogie, voL i. pp. 40-45, 67, 68, and by Maeiette, Kamak, Texts, pp. 3, 16, 27-37, 
47, 51, 54 ; and their conclusions have been but slightly modified by later research. ^ 

’ Mabiette, Kamak, Texts, pp. 8, 9, 26, 27. Portions of the military bas-reliefs which covered 
the exterior face of the pylon are still to be seen through the gaps in the wall at the end of the great 
Ball of Pillars built by Seti I. and Ramses II. 
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the people of the country called the “ Brow ” of Thebes.^ On the borders of the 
cultivated land a row of chapels and mastabas with pyramidal roofs sheltered 
the remains of the princes and princesses of the royal family. The Pharaohs 
themselves were buried either separately under their respective brick pyramids 
or in groups in a temple, as was the case with the first three Thutmosis and 
Hatshopsitu at Deir el-Bahari. Amenothes II. and Thutmosis IV. could doubt- 
less have found room in this crowded necropolis,^ although the space was 
becoming limited, but the pride of the Pharaohs began to rebel against this 
promiscuous burial side by side with their subjects. Amenothes III. sought 
for a site, therefore, where he would have ample room to display his mag- 
nificence, far from the vulgar crowd, and found what he desired at the further 
end of the valley which opens out behind the village of Qurnah. Here, an 
hour’s journey from the bank of the Nile, he cut for himself a magnificent 
rock-tomb with galleries, halls, and deep pits, the walls being decorated 
with representations of the Voyage of the Sun through the regions which 
he traverses during the twelve hours of his nocturnal course. A sarcophagus 
of red granite received his mummy, and Ushabti's of extraordinary dimensions 
and admirable workmanship mounted guard around him, so as to release 
him from the corvee in the fields of lalu.® The chapel usually attached to 
such tombs is not to be found in the neighbourhood. As the road to the 
funeral valley was a difScult one, and as it would be unreasonable to condemn 
an entire priesthood to live in solitude, the king decided to separate the 
component parts which had hitherto been united in every tomb since the 
Memphite period, and to place the vault for the mummy and the passages 
leading to it some distance away in the mountains, while the necessary 
buildings for the cultus of the statue and the accommodation of the priests 
were transferred to the plain, and were built at the southern extremity of 
the lands which were at that time held by private persons.* The divine 
character of Amenothes, ascribed to him on account of his solar origin 
and the co-operation of Amon-Ka at bis birth, was, owing to this separation 
of the funerary constituents, brought into further prominence. When once 

’ Maspebo, Notes sur quelques points de Chrammaire et d’Histoire, in the Becueil, vol. ii. p. 112. 

* The generally received opinion is that these sovereigns of the XVII1“ dynasty were buried in 
the Biban el-Molnk, but I have made several examinations of this valley, and cannot think that this 
was the case. On the contrary, the scattered notices in the fragments of papyrus preserved at Turin 
seem to me to indicate that Amenothes II. and Tbfttmosis IV. must have been buried in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Assassif or of Deir el-Bahati. 

’ Several of these Ushahti, or “ Bespondents,” are reproduced in the Description de VEgypte, Ant., 
vol. ii pis. 80, 81 : cf. Piebbet, Catalogue de la Salle Eistorique de la Galerie Egyptienne du Mus€e du 
Louvre, Ko. 12, p. 12, and for the smaller Ushahti of various materials. Nos. 50-52, p. 24. 

* This division of the royal tomb into two separate parts, and the nature of the temples which 
rise on the left bank of the Nile at Thebes, were first pointed out by Mamette, Itin^raire des Invites 
p. 97, et seq. ; cf. the development of Mariette’s theory in Peekot-Chipiez, Histoire de VArt dans 
I’Aiitiqaite, vol. i. pp. 266-280. 
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the body which he had animated while on earth was removed and hidden 
from sight, the people soon became accustomed to think only of his Double 
enthroned in the recesses of the sanctuary: seeing him receive there the 
same honours as the gods themselves, they came naturally to regard him as 
a deity himself. The arrangement of his temple differed in no way from 



THE TWO COLOSSI OF HEMNON IX THE PLAIX OP THEBES.* 


those in which Amon, Maht, and Montu were worshipped, while it sur- 
passed in size and splendour most of the sanctuaries dedicated to the patron 
gods of the chief towns of the nomes.^ It contained, moreover, colossal 
statues, objects which are never found associated with the heavenly gods. 
Several of these figures have been broken to pieces, and only a few scattered 
fragments of them remain, but two of them still maintain their positions on 
each side of the entrance, with their faces towards the east They are each 
formed of a single block of red breccia from Syene,® and are fifty-three feet 
high, but the more northerly one was shattered in the earthquake which 

* Drawn by Fauoher-Gudin, from a photograph by Beato. The “ Vocal Statue of Memnon ” 
is that on the right-hand side of the illustration. 

* The remains of this temple have been described and restored by Jollois-Devilliees, Betcrip- 
iion des Colosse$ de la plaine de Thebes et des Raines qui les environnent, in the Description de FEgypte, 
toL ii. pp. 179-201 ; all that has been said about them since has been taken almost exclusively from 
this description. 

It is often asserted that they are made of rose granite, but Jollois and Devilliers describe them 
as being of “a species of sandstone breccia, composed of a mass of agate dint, conglomerated together 
by a remarkably hard cement. This material, being very dense and of a heterogeneous composition, 
presents to the sculptor perhaps greater difficulties than even granite” (Description des Colosses de la 
Plaine de Thebes, in the Desor'ption de VEgypte, vol. ii. p. 154). 
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completed the ruin of Thebes in the year 27 b.c. The upper part toppled over 
with the shock, and was dashed to pieces on the floor of the court, while the 
lower half remained in its place. Soon after the disaster it began to be 
rnmoured that sounds like those produced by the breaking of a harp-string 
proceeded from the pedestal at sunrise, whereupon trayellers flocked to witness 
the miracle, and legend soon began to take possession of the giant who 
spoke in this marvellous way. In vain did the Egyptians of the neigh- 
bourhood declare that the statue represented the Pharaoh Amenothes; the 
Greeks refused to believe them, and forthwith recognised in the colossus an 
image of Memnon the Ethiopian, son of Tithonus and Aurora, slain by their 
own Achilles beneath the walls of Troy — maintaining that the music heard 
every morning was the clear and harmonious voice of the hero saluting his 
mother. Towards the middle of the second century of our era, Hadrian 
undertook a journey to Upper Egypt, and heard the wonderful song ; sixty 
years later, Septimus Severus restored the statue by the employment of 
courses of stones, which were so arranged as to form a rough representation 
of a human head and shoulders. His piety, however, was not rewarded as 
he expected, for Memnon became silent, and his oracle fell into oblivion.^ 
The temple no longer exists, and a few ridges alone mark the spot where 
it rose; but the two colossi remain at their post, in the same condition 
in which they were left by the Boman Caesar : the features are quite 
obliterated, and the legs and the supporting female figures on either side are 
scored all over with Greek and Latin inscriptions expressing the apprecia- 
tion of ancient tourists. Although the statues tower high above the fields 
of corn and hersim which surround them, our first view of them, owing to 
the scale of proportion observed in their construction, so diflerent from that 
to which we are accustomed, gives us the impression that they are smaller 
than they really are, and it is only when we stand close to one of them and 
notice the insignificant appearance of the crowd of sightseers clustered on its 
pedestal that we realize the immensity of the colossi. 

The descendants of Ahmosis had by their energy won for Thebes not only 
the supremacy over the peoples of Egypt and of the known world, but had 
also secured for the Theban deities pre-eminence over all their rivals. The 
booty collected both in Syria and Ethiopia went to enrich the god Amon as 
much as it did the kings themselves ; every victory brought him the tenth part 
of the spoil gathered on the field of battle, of the tribute levied on vassals, and 
of the prisoners taken as slaves. When Thutmosis III., after having reduced 

• The hiitory of this statue has been collected and related by Letbokse, La Statue vocale de 
Memnon, cmsid/rie dans ses rapports avee VEgyjde et la Grice, in the (Ev.rrts choisies, 1st series, 
vol. i. pp. 1-236. The bibliography of the subject since Lttronne’s time is to be found nearly 
complete in Wjkdemann, JEgyptische Geschiehle, p. 387, note 5, and Appendix, p. 44. 
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Megiddo, organised a systematic plundering of the surrounding country, it was 
for the benefit of Amon-Ea that he reaped the fields and sent their harvest into 
Egypt ; ^ if during his journeys he collected useful plants or rare animals, 
it was that he might dispose of them in the groves or garJens of Amon as 

well as in his own,® and 
he never retained for his 
personal use the whole 
of what he won by arms, 
but always reserved some 
portion for the sacred 



A PAKTY OF TOUBISTS AT THE FOOT OP THE VOCAL STATCE OF MEMNOS.’ 


treasury. His successors acted in a similar manner, and in the reigns of 
Amenothes II., Thutmosis IV., and Amenothes III., the patrimony of the Theban 
priesthood continued to increase.^ The Pharaohs, perpetually called upon as 
they were to recompense one or other of their servants, were never able to retain 
for long their share of the spoils of war. Gold and silver, lands, jewels, and 
slaves passed as quickly out of their hands as they had fallen into them, 
and although their fortune was continually having additions made to it in 
every fresh campaign, yet the increase was rarely in proportion to the trouble 
expended. The god, on the contrary, received what he got for all time, and 
gave back nothing in return : fresh accumulations of precious metals were 
continually being added to his store, his meadows were enriched by the 

’ The gifts of Thhtmosis IIL to his father Amoa, on his return from his flist campaign, are 
enumerated in Lepsibs, Denkm., iii. 30 b; cf. Bbcgscb, Recueit de Monumentf, vol. i. pis. xliii., xliv. 

* On the sending of plants and animab, cf. p. 2G1 of the present volume. 

’ Drawn by Boudier, from a photograph by Insinger, taken in 1886. 

* For inscriptions, unfortunately much mutilated, which mentioned the donations of Thatmosb IV. 
and Amenhthes III. in favour of Amon-K&, see Mabiettf, Kamak, Texte, pp. 56, 57, and pis. 33-35. 
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addition of vineyards, and with his palm forests he combined fish-ponds full of 
fish; he added farms and villages to those he already possessed, and each 
reign saw the list of his possessions increase.^ He had his own labourers, his 
own tradespeople, his own fishermen, soldiers, and scribes, and, presiding over 
all these, a learned hierarchy of divines, priests, and prophets, who administered 
everything. This immense domain,^ which was a kind of State within the 
State, was ruled over by a single high priest, chosen by the sovereign from 
among the prophets. He was the irresponsible head of it, and his spiritual 
ambition had increased step by step with the extension of his material 
resources. As the human Pharaoh showed himself entitled to homage from 
the lords of the earth, the priests came at length to the conclusion that Amon 
had a right to the allegiance of the lords of heaven, and that he was the 
Supreme Being, in respect of whom the others were of little or no account, 
and as he was the only god who was everywhere victorious, he came at length 
to be regarded by them as the only god in existence. It was impossible that 
the kings could see this rapid development of sacerdotal power without 
anxiety, and with all their devotion to the patron of their city, solicitude 
for their own authority compelled them to seek elsewhere for another divinity, 
whose influence might in some degree counterbalance that of Amon. The 
only one who could vie with him at Thebes, either for the antiquity of his 
worship or for the rank which he occupied in the public esteem, was the Sun- 
lord of Heliopolis, head of the first Ennead. Thutmosis IV. owed his crown 
to him, and displayed his gratitude in clearing away the sand from the Sphinx, 
in which the spirit of Harmakhis was considered to dwell ; ® and Amenfithes 
ITT , although claiming to be the son of Amon himself, inherited the dis- 
position shown by Thutmosis in favour of the Heliopolitan religions, but 
instead of attaching himself to the forms most venerated by theologians, he 
bestowed his affection on a more popular deity — Atonu, the fiery disk.^ He 

> We possess no catalogues of this period, but the GVeof Harris Papyrus has preserved the list of 
Amon’s possessions in the time of Kamses 111. ; cf. Erhxn, .Aigypten, p. 405, et seq. 

• Devbbia, Monument biographique de Bakenchonsou, pp. 13, 16, and Mgmoires et fragments, 
vol. i. pp. 286, 289 ; A. Baiilet, De VElection et de la dur€e des fondions da Grand-pretre d" Ammon 
a Thebes (extract from the Bevae Archeblogique, 1862, vol. viii.). 

• On the connexion of this king with the god, cf. pp. 292-294 of the present volome. 

• The worship of the solar disk was first studied by Nestob L’hote, Lettres ^erites dEgypte, pp. 
54, 55 (cf. Lepstos, Heber den ersten Mgyptisehen GStterkreis, in the Memoirs of the Berlin Academy, 
1851, pp. 196-202), and by Fbisse d’Aveknes, Bemarks on the Ancient Materials of the Propyhea at 
Karn^ (in the Transaetims of the Society of Literature, new series, vok i. pp. 76-92) .• the documents 
which explain the nature of it were first examined^ by Bbugsch, Histoire dEgypte, pp. 119, 120 (cC 
Geschiehte Mgyptens, pp. 426-428), by BouBiAirr, A Thebes, in the BeeaeU de Travaux, vol. vi. pp. 
53-55, and Deux Jours de fouiUes a TM el-Amama, in the Memoires de la Mission Franyaise, voL L 
pp. 1-22, by Ed. Meteb, Geschiehte des Allen Mgypteru, pp. 267-269, and finally by Bbeasted, De 
Hyamis in Salem sub rege Amenophide IV. eonceptis, 1895.- Atonii, the name given to the disk, has 
been compared with Adonai or Adonis, and the form of its worship explained by a Syrian influence ; 
this theory still has some upholders (Bbtast-Read, An Inscription of Khuenaten, in the Proceedings 
of the See. Bibl. Arch., 1892-93, vol. xv. pp. 206, 207). Other scholars have thought that Khfinia- 
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TEE MARRIAGE OF AMENOTHES III. WITH TIL 

may have been influenced in his choice by private reasons. Like his pre- 
decessors, he had taken, while still very young, wives 
from among his own family, but neither these 
reasonable ties, nor his numerous diplomatic 
alliances with foreign princesses, were enough 
for him. From the very beginning of his 
reign he had loved a maiden who was not of 
the blood of the Pharaohs, Tii, the daughter 
of luia and his wife Tuia.^ Connexions of 
this kind had been frequently formed by 
his ancestors, but the Egyptian women of 
inferior rank whom they had brought into 
their harems had always remained in the 
background, and if the sons of these concu- 
bines were ever fortunate enough to come to 
the throne, it was in default of heirs of pure 
blood. Amenothes III. married Tii, gave her for 
her dowry the town of Zalu in Lower Eo-vnt^ anrJ 

MARRIAGE SCARAB^US.* 

raised her to the position of queen, in spite of her 

low extraction. She busied herself in the affairs of State, took precedence of 

tonu 8 refonn was an attempt to establish a monotheistic religion in Egypt (Tiblr Getchichte der 
Relig^ in, AUertum, roL i. pp. 84-92 ; Breasted, I>e Hymnis fn Salem, pp^ 6-9) 

Queen Tii has been the subject of many hypotheses and of much con- 
intl L Wf- (Roselpisi, Mon. 5for., pL xliv. 1, and vol. 

; r o f'‘“™*** Amenophis III., in the Records of the Past, 1st series, 

not aiTm daughter of two personages, luia and Tuia, but these names are 

FXXrh t ^ the signs which are characteristic of foreign names, and were considered 

Egyptian by contemporaries. Hincks was the first who seems to have believed her to be a Syrian • 

I 2 h r f T T ^Mch followei 

This theory has continued to predominate ; it is found in 

f 4^8 -^nd T PP- CleschichU Mgyptens, 

39? and E^ Z f T T'’ P' Mgyptische eescAmAtCS 393, 

!nd wf ^ u ’ G^htekte des Alien Mgyptens, p. 260. prefer a Libyan origin to the Asiatic one, 

7 r f‘A®“P* “ Tii one of the princesses of Mitanni mentioned 

Sw aX ^ Cuneiform Despatches, in the Proceedings Soc. 

rbn!;i hv H V « • pp- - ^eH d-Amama, p. 40). As long ago as 1877, 1 

showed at the Eeole des ^ntes Etudes that Tii was an Egyptian of middle rank, probably of Helio- 

pohten origin, and pomted out shortly the reasons for this opinion given in Eavet. ie* Monuments 

% Z ^ 7l n I *“’■ *” Traraux, vol. 

dteloJI h I “ f 1 *• PP- ^22, 423 : they have been further 

t “ Chr^^‘hAbd-el-Konrnah (in the Revue ArcUologique, 

K V t 3' Recueil, voL vi. pp. 51-55), and pa^lly 

adopted by Ed. Meter, Geschichte der Allen Mgyptens, p. 260, et seq. J 

Fauch^-Gudin from a photograph of the s^abmus preserved at Gizeh, and pub- 
lished in Mariette, Album du Musee de Boulaq, pi. 36, No. 541. > r 

^bseus of the Vatican described by Eo^tiiii, Mon. Stor., vol. iu. pt. 1, pp. 26^-268, 

^ I'y tte king in the town of Zaih, which belonged 

7^ ’ of Stern, Hier^l^Useh-Koptisches, in the Zeitschrift, 1877, p. 87, note 2. Birch, Scarabxi 

f 0/ Fu*i, 1st series, vol. xii. 41, and Wiedemann, Mgyptische 

Geeehtchte, p. 382, read Zarukha, as the name of the town. 
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the princesses of the solar family, and appeared at her husband’s side in 
public ceremonies, and was so figured on the monuments. If, as there is 
reason to believe, she was bom near Heliopolis, it is easy to understand how 
her influence may have led Amenothes to pay special honour to a Heliopolitan 
divinity. He had built, at an early period of his reign, a sanctuary to Atonu 
at Memphis,^ and in the X*’* year he constructed for him a chapel at Thebes 
itself,^ to the south of the last pylon of Thutmosis III., and endowed this deity 
with property at the expense of Amon. 

He had several sons ; ^ but the one who succeeded him, and who, like him, 
was named Amenothes, was the most paradoxical of all the Egyptian sovereigns 
of ancient times.^ He made up for the inferiority of his birth, on account of 
the plebeian origin of his mother Tii,® by his marriage with Xofrititi, a princess 
of the pore solar race.® Tii, long accustomed to the management of affairs, 

• Mabiette, Monuments divers, pi. 56 b, and p. 18, where the collective representations, and above 
all the presence of the name of Amon, show that the stele belongs to the reign of Amenothes III. 

• This temple seems to have been raised on the site of the building marked S (B. de Kouse, 
Etude sur les monuments du Massif de Kamak, in the Melanges dlArcheoIogie, etc., vol. i. pp. 42-45 ; 
Mabiette, Kamak, pi. 1, A-D, and Texte, pp. 11, 12), which is usually attributed to Amenothes II. 
and Amenothes III. Tlie blocks bearing the name of Amenothes 11. had been used previously, like 
most of those which bear the cartouches of Amenothes III. The temple of Atonit, which was 
demolished by Harmhabt or one of the Bamses, was subsequently rebuilt with the remains of earlier 
edifices, and dedicated to Amon. 

• One of them, Thfitmosis, was high priest of Fhtah (Mabiette, Benseignemenfs sur les soizante- 
quatre Apis,ia Bull. Arch, de VAthen. Frangais, 1855, p. 53), and we possess several monuments erected 
by him in the temple of Memphis (Dabesst, Notes et Remarques, in the Recueil, vol. xiv. pp. 174, 175) ; 
another, Tiltonkhamon, subsequently became king (cf. pp. 334, 335 of the present volume). He also 
had several daughters by Tii— Sitamon (Bibch, On a Remarkable Object of the Reign ofAmenophis III., 
p. 3 ; cf. Eosellini, Mon. Star., vol. i. p. 240), Isis, and Honltmarhabi (Lepsics, Denhm., hi 86 o, 6). 

‘ The absence of any cartouches of Amenothes IV. or his successors in the table of Abydos pre- 
vented Cbampollion and Bosellini from classifying these sovereigns with any precision. Nestor 
L’hote tried to recognise in the first of them, whom he called Bakhen-Rakhnan, a king belonging to 
the very ancient dynasties, ptrbaps the Hyksos Apakhnan {Lettres ecrites cCEgypte, pp. 55, 56, 66, 
67, 69-72), but Lepsius (Briefe aus Mgypten, pp. 100, 101) and Hincks (On the defacement of Egyptian 
Monuments, pp. 5-9) showed that he must be placed between Amenothes IIL and Harmhabi, that he 
was first called Amenothes like his father, but that he afterwards took the name of Bakhnaten, which 
is now read Khfinaten or KhOniaton. His singular aspect made it difficult to decide at first whether 
a man or a woman was represented (Nestor L’hote, ieltre* ecrites dlEgypte, pp. 58,59; Bunsen 
JEgyptens Stelle in der Weltgeschichte, vol. iii pp. 88, 89). Mariette, while pronouncing him to be a 
man, thought that he had perhaps been taken prisoner in the Sudan and mutilated, which would 
have explained his effeminate appearance, almost like that of an eunuch (_Renseignements, etc., in the 
Bulletin Arch., etc., 1855, p. 57). Becent attempts have been made to prove that AmenOthes IV. and 
Khfiniaton were two distinct persons (Villiers-Stoakt, Nile Gleanings, pp. 299-301, and Egypt after 
the B’ar,pp.373-39l),orthatKhuniaton 'xuauqaccaif.wiBVWi.SurlHffh-entsMotsetNomsEgyptiens 
Proceedings, 1890-91, vol. xiii. pp. 479-483); but they have hitherto been rejected by Egyptoloo-ists." 

‘ The filiation of Amenothes IV. and Tii has given rise to more than one controversy. The 
Egyptian texts do not define it explicitly, and the title borne by Tii (Lepsius, Denkm., iii 101, 102) 
has been considered by some to prove that Amenothes IV. was her son (Bbugsch, Geschichte 
Mgyptens, pp. 419, 420 ; Wiedemann, .Egyptische Geschichte. p. 401 ; Ed. Meteb, Geschichte des Alten 
Mgyptens, p. 260), and by others that she was the mother of Queen Nofriliti (Wiedemann, Inscriptions 
of the Time of Amenophis IV., Proceedings Soc. Bibl. Arch., 1894-95, voL xviii pp. 156, 157). [The 
Tel el-Amama correspondence solves the question, however, as it gives a letter from Dusliratta to 
Ehfiniaton (trans. by Prof. Sayce in the Records of the Past, new ser.), in which Tii is called “ thy 
mother.” — Ed.] 

“ Nofrititi, the wife of Amenothes IV., like ail the princesses of that time, has been supposed to 
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exerted her influence over him even more than she had done over her husband. 
Without officially assuming the rank, she certainly for several years possessed 
the power, of regent, and gave a definite Oriental impress to her son’s religious 
policy. No outward changes were made at first ; Amenothes, although showing 
his preference for Heliopolis by inscribing in his protocol the title of prophet 
of Harmakhis, which he may, however, have borne before his accession,^ main- 
tained his residence at Thebes, as his father had done before him, continued to 
sacrifice to the Theban divinities, and to follow the ancient paths and the con- 
ventional practices.^ He either built a temple to the Theban god, or enlarged the 
one which his father had constructed at Karnak, and even opened new quarries 
at Syene and Silsileh for providing granite and sandstone for the adornment 
of this monument.® His devotion to the invincible Disk, however, soon began 
to assert itself, and rendered more and more irksome to him the religious obser- 
vances which he had constrained himself to follow. There was nothing and no 
one to hinder him from giving free course to his inclinations, and the nobles 
and priests were too well trained in obedience to venture to censure anything 
he might do, even were it to result in putting the whole population into 
motion, from Elephantine to the sea-coast, to prepare for the intruded deity 
a dwelling which should eclipse in magnificence the splendour of the great 
temple. A few of those around him had become converted of their own 
accord to his favourite worship, but these formed a very small minority. 
Thebes had belonged to Amon so long that the king could never hope to 
bring it to regard Atonu as anything but a being of inferior rank. Each 
city belonged to some god, to whom was attributed its origin, its development, 

be of Syrian origin, and to liare changed her name on her arrival in Egypt (LErEBURB, Sur Diffirents 
Mott et Nomt Egyptient, in the Proceedings, 1890-91, vol. xiii. p. 478 ; Bbtast-Read, An Inscription 
of Khnenaten, ibid., 1892-93, vol. xv. p. 208). The place which she holds beside her husband is the 
same as that which belongs to legitimate queens, like Nofritari, Abmosis, and Hatshopsitu, and the 
example of these princesses is enough to show us what was her real position ; she was most probably a 
daughter of one of the princesses of the solar blood, perhaps of one of the sisters of Amenothes III., 
and Amenothes IV. married her so as to obtiin throngh her the rights which were wanting to him 
throngh his mother Tii. 

* liEPSius, Denhm., iii. 110 t, 1. 2. 

’ The tomb of Bamses, governor of Thebes and priest of M&it, shows ns in one part of it the king, 
still faithful to his name of Amenothes, paying homage to the god Amon, lord of Karnak (Viluebs- 
Stuabt, Egypt after the War, pi. 27, and pp. 388-388 ; Boubiast, Le Tombeau de Bamses a Cheikh Abd 
el-Qoumah, in the Revue ArduUdogique, 1882, voL xliii. p. 279, et seq,), while everywhere else the 
worship of Atonh predominates. The cartouches on the tomb of P&ri, read by Bonriant Akhopirhri 
(Notes de Voyage, in the Becueil, vol. xiv. pp. 70, 71), and by Scheil more correctly NofirkhopirOri 
(Le Tombeau de Pari, in the Mdmoires de la Mission Franfaise, vol. v. p. 588), seem to me to repre- 
sent a transitional form of the protocol of Amenothes IV., and not the name of a new Pharaoh ; the 
inscription in which they are to be found bears the date of his third year. 

* Lepsics, Denkm., iii 110 ». Cf. Bsegsch, Gesch. .^gyptens, pp. 424, 425, where the value of 
this monument has been well shown ; the king in it still calls himself Amenothes. The remains of 
the temple, used later by Harmhabi, have been collected and commented on for the first time by 
Pbisse D’AvBirNES, Remarks on the Ancient Mitterials of the Propyliea of Karnak, in the Transactions 
of the Society of Literature, new series, vol. i. pp. 76-92, and Monuments Egyptiens, pis. x., xi, and 
subsequently by Boubiast, A Thebes, in the Recueil, vol. vi. pp. 53-55. 
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and its prosperity, and whom it could not forsake without renouncing its very 
existence. If Thebes became separated from Amon it would be Thebes no 
longer, and of this Amenothes was so well aware that he never attempted to 
induce it to renounce its patron. His residence among surroundings which 
he detested at length became so intolerable, that he resolved to leave the 
place and create a new capital elsewhere. The choice of a new abode would 
have presented no dilBculty to him had he been able to make up bis mind to 
relegate Atonu to the second rank of divinities; Memphis, Heracleopolis, 
Siut, Khmunu, and, in fact, all the towns of the valley would have deemed 
themselves fortunate in securing the inheritance of their rival, but not one 
of them would be false to its convictions or accept the degradation of its own 
divine founder, whether Phtah, Harshafitu, Anubis, or Thot. A newly pro- 
moted god demanded a new city ; Amen6thes, therefore, made selection of a 
broad plain extending on the right bank of the Nile, in the eastern part of 
the Hermopolitan nome, to which he removed with all his court about the 
fourth or fifth year of his reign.^ He found here several obscure villages 
without any historical or reUgious traditions, and but thinly populated; 
Amenothes chose one of them, the Et-Tel of the present day, and built 
there a palace for himself and a temple for his god.^ The temple, like that 
of Efi at Heliopolis, was named Hait-Banhonu, the Mansion of the Obelisk.® 
It covered an immense area, of which the sanctuary, however, occupied an 
inconsiderable part ; it was flanked by brick storehouses, and the whole was 
surrounded by a thick wall. The remains show that the temple was built 
of white limestone, of fine quality, but that it was almost devoid of ornament, 
for there was no time to cover it with the usual decorations.* The palace was 

> The last date with the name of Amenothes is that of the year V., on a papyrus from the Fayum 
(Petrie, Illahun, Kahun and Gurob, p. 50) ; elsewhere we find from the year VI. the name of Ehuniaton 
(Prisse d’AteNWes, Monuments Egyptien, pis. xii.-xiv. ; liErsius, Denhm., iii. 110 h), by the side of 
monnments with the cartouche of Amenothes (Petrie, Tell el-Amama, pL liii.) ; we may conclude 
from this that the foundation of the town dates from the year IV. or V. at the latest, when the prince, 
having renounced the worship of Amon, left Thebes that he might be able to celebrate freely that of 
Atonfi. 

* For the desciiption of the plain and of the ruins of Tel el-Amama, see Jomard, Deseriplion des 
AntiquMs de VEeptanomide, in the Eescription de VEgypte, vol. ir. pp. 308-312, and Nestor L’hote, 
Lettres derites de PEgypte, pp. 53-78 ; and for its present condition, Viluebs-Stuabt, Egypt after the 
War, pp. 434-444, and above all, Petrie, Tell el-Amama, pp. 1-6. The plan of it is briefly described 
in the Deseripiion de VEgypte, Ant., voL iv. pL 63, folio 6; in Lepsics, Denhm., i. 63, 64, who 
seems to have developed the indications in the Description; and by Prisse d’Avenses, Eistoire 
de VArt Egyptien, who confines himself to reproducing the data given in the Description and by 
Lepsius. 

’ Lepsius, Denhm., iii. 97 6, where the king speaks of the chambers he has caused to be built and 
decorated in Eait-Banbonu of Pa-Atonfi. 

‘ The ruins of the temple have been explored by Petrie, Tell el-Amama, pp. 18-20, and the plan 
of it is given on plate xxxvii. of that work. The opinion of Brngsch {Geseh. Mgyptens, p. 421), that 
the arrangement of the various parts differed from that of other temples, and was the effect of foreign 
influence, has not been borne out by the excavations of Prof. Petrie, the litUe which he has brought 
to light being entirely of Egyptian character. The temple is represented on the tomb of the high 
priest Mariil (Lepsius, Denhm., iii. 94—96 ; cf. ERaian, ASgypten, pp. 387—390). 
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bnilt of brick ; it was approached by a colossal gateway, and contained vast 
halls, interspersed with small apartments for the accommodation of the house- 
hold, and storehouses for the necessary provisions, besides gardens which had 
been hastily planted with rare shrubs and sycamores. Tragments of furniture 
and of the roughest of the utensils contained in the different chambers are stiU 
unearthed from among the heaps of rubbish, and the cellars especially are full 
of potsherds and cracked jars, on which we can still see written an indica- 
tion of the reign and the year when the wine they once contained was made. 



Altars of massive masonry rose in the midst of the courts, on which the king 
or one of his ministers heaped offerings and burnt incense morning, noon, and 
evening, in honour of the three decisive moments in the life of Atonu.^ A 
few painted and gilded colunms supported the roofs of the principal apart- 
ments in which the Pharaoh held his audiences, but elsewhere the walls and 
pillars were coated with cream-coloured stucco or whitewash, on which scenes 
of private life were depicted in colours. The pavement, like the walls, was also 
decorated.^ In one of the halls which seems to have belonged to the harem. 


• Naville discovered at Beir el-Bahari a similar altar, nearly intact (TAe Temple of Deir el-Bahari, 
pp. 10-12). No other example was before known in any of the ruined towns or temples, and no one 
had any idea of the dimensions to which these altars attained. 

* Petbie, Tell el-Amarna, pp. 7-16; also the remains reproduced in pis. v.-xii. The plan of the 
palace is to be found in pL xxxvi. of the same work. 
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there is still to be seen distinctly the picture of a rectangular piece of water 
containing fish and lotus-flowers in full bloom ; the edge is adorned with 
water-plants and flowering shrubs, among which birds fly and calves graze 
and gambol ; on the right and left were depicted rows of stands laden with 
fruit, while at each end of the room were seen the grinning faces of a gang 
of negro and Syrian prisoners, separated from each other by gigantic arches. 
The tone of colouring is bright and cheerful, and the animals are treated 
with great freedom and facility.^ The Pharaoh had collected about him 
several of the best artists then to be found at Thebes, placing them under 
the direction of Bauki, the chief of the corporation of sculptors,^ and probably 
others subsequently joined these from provincial studios. Work for them was 
not lacking, for houses had to be built for all the courtiers and government 
officials who had been obliged to follow the king, and in a few years a large 
town had sprung up, which was called KhMtatonu, or the “ Horizon of the 
Disk.” It was built on a regular plan, with straight streets and open spaces, 
and divided into two separate quarters, interspersed with orchards and shady 
trellises.® Workmen soon began to flock to the new city — metal-founders, 
glass-founders, weavers ; in fine, all who followed any trade indispensable to 
the luxury of a capital. The king appropriated a territory for it from the 
ancient nome of the Hare, thus compelling the god Thot to contribute to 
the fortune of Atonu ; he fixed its limits by means of stelse placed in the 
mountains, from Gebel-Tunah to Deshluit on the west, and from Sheikb-Said 
to El-Hauata on the eastern bank ; * it was a new nome improvised for the 
divine parvenu. 

Atonu was one of the forms of the Sun, and perhaps the most material 
one of all those devised by the Egyptians. He was defined as “ the good 
god who rejoices in truth; the lord of the solar course, the lord of the disk, 
the lord of heaven, the lord of earth, the living disk which lights up the 
two worlds, the living Harmakhis who rises on the horizon bearing his name 

’ The vignette on p. 321 gives only an idea of it. To judge of the delicacy of detail and the rich- 
ness of the effect, see tUe coloured plates in which Petrie has reproduced the principal scenes (Tell 
el-Amama, pis. iii., iv.). 

• BahM belonged to a family of artists, and his father Mani had filled before him the post of 
chief ef the sculptors (Mamette, MonumerUt divert, pi. 26 u). The part played by these personages 
was first defined by Brugsch, with perhaps some exaggeration of their artistic merit and originality 
of talent (Geiehichte M^pteni, pp. 421-423). 

* Nestoe L’hote, LtUret Vcritet d'Egypte, pp. 76, 77, who considers them two separate 
towns. 

‘ We know at present of fourteen of these stela, and the position of the principal of them will be 
seen in the map of the nome. The earliest discovered were published by Pbisse d’Aveknes, Monu- 
ments Egyptient, pis. xiL-xiv., partly from the copies made by Nestor L’hote ; and others have been 
gradually added to them through the labours of Lepsius, Denkm., iii. 91, 110 a, b, of Dabessy, Tom- 
heaux et Stelm-Limitei de Hagi-QandU, in the Recueil de Travaux, vol. xv. pp. 36-62, and of Petbie, 
TeU el-Amama, pp. 5, 6. A certain number must still remain to be discovered on both banks of 
the Nile. 
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of Shu, which is disk, the eternal infuser of life.” ^ His priests exercised the 
same functions as those of Heliopolis, and his high priest was called “Oirimau,” 
like the high priest of Ea in Aunir. This functionary was a certain MaA ^ 
upon whom the king showered his favours, and he was for some time the chi^ ) 
authority in the State after the Pharaoh himself.^ Atonu was represente<|' 
sometimes by the ordinary figure of Horus,® sometimes by the solar disk, but a 
disk whose rays were prolonged towards the earth, like so many arms ready to 
lay hold with their little hands of the offerings of the faithful, or to distribute 
to mortals the crux ansata, the symbol of life. The other gods, except Amon, 
were sharers with humanity in his benefits. Atonu proscribed him, hd tolerated 
him only at Thebes ; he required, moreover, that the name of Amon should be ^ 

effaced wherever it occurred, but he respected Ka and Horns and Harmakhis 

all, in fact, but Amon : he was content with being regarded as their king, and j 
he strove rather to become their chief than their destroyer.* His nature, / 
moreover, had nothing in it of the mysterious or ambiguous ; he was the 
glorious torch which gave light to humanity, and which was seen everyday 
to flame in the heavens without ever losing its brilliance or becoming weake. 
When he hides himself “the world rests in darkness, like those dead who lie 


in their rock-tombs, with their heads swathed, their nostrils stuffed up, their 
eyes sightless, and whose whole property might be stolen from them, even 
that which they have under their head, without their knowing it ; the lion 
issues from his lair, the serpent roams ready to bite, it is as obscure as in a 
dark room, the earth is silent whilst he who creates everything dwells in his 
horizon.” He has hardly arisen when “ Egypt becomes fested, one awakens, 
one rises on one’s feet ; when thou hast caused men to clothe themselves, thev 
adore thee with outstretched hands, and the whole earth attends to its work, 
the animals betake themselves to their herbage, trees and green crops abound, 
birds fly to their marshy thickets with wings outstretched in adoration of thy 
double, the cattle skip, all the birds which were in their nests shake them- 


selves when thou risest for them ; the boats come and go, for every way is 
open at thy appearance, the fish of the river leap before thee as soon as 
thy rays descend upon the ocean.” It is not without reason that all living 
things thus rejoice at his advent ; all of them owe their existence to him, for 
“ he creates the female genn, he gives virility to men, and furnishes life to 


' This is the title of Atonfl, considered as god-king in Lepsics, Denkm., iii. 105 b, 107 d, 1. 1. 

® Some of the bas-reliefs from his tomb are reproduced in Lepshjs, Denkm., iii. 97 b-e. 

’ Bobbiant, a Thebes, in the Becneil de Travaux, vol. vi. p. 53. It was probably this form of 
Hotus which had, in the temple at Thebes, the statue called “ tlie red image of Atonu in Paatonft ” 
(Boubiant, Le Tombeau de Ramses a Ch^ikh-abd-el-Gaurnah, p. 7). 

* Prisse d’Avenne^ {Remarks on Fropylxa at Karnak, in the Transactions of the Society of Litera- 
ture, 2nd series, vol. i. pp. 76-92) has found at Kamak, on fragments of the temple, the names of other 
divinities than Atonu worshipped by Khuniatonu. 
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the infant in its mother’s womb ; he calms and stills its weeping, he nourishes 
it in the maternal womb, giving forth the breathings which animate all that 
he creates, and when the infant escapes from the womb on the day of its 
birth, thou openest his mouth for speech, and thou satisfiest his necessities. 
When the chick is in the egg, a cackle in a stone, thou givest to it air while 
within to keep it alive; when thou hast caused it to be developed in the 
egg to the point of being able to break it, it goes forth proclaiming its 
existence by its cackling, and walks on its feet from the moment of its leaving 
the egg.” Atonu presides over the universe and airanges within it the lot of 
human beings, both Egyptians and foreigners. The celestial Nile springs up 
in Hades far awav in the north ; he makes its current run down to earth, and 
spreads its waters over the fields during the inundation in order to nourish his 
creatures. He rules the seasons, winter and summer ; he constructed the far- 
off sky in order to display himself therein, and to look down upon his works 
below. From the moment that he reveals himself there, “ cities, towns, tribes, 
routes, rivers — all eyes are lifted to him, for he is the disk of the day upon 
the earth.” ^ The sanctuary in which he is invoked contains only his divine 
shadow ; ® for he himself never leaves the firmament. His worship assumes 
none of the severe and gloomy forms of the Theban cults: songs resound 
therein, and hymns accompanied by the harp or flute ; ® bread, cakes, vegetables, 
fruits, and flowers are associated with his rites, and only on very rare occasions 
one of those bloody sacrifices in which the other gods delight. The king 
made himself supreme pontiff of Atonu, and took precedence of the high 
priest. He himself celebrated the rites at the altar of the god, and we see him 
there standing erect, his hands outstretched, offering incense and invoking 
blessings from on high.* Like the Caliph Hakim of a later age, he formed a 
school to propagate his new doctrines, and preached them before his courtiers : 
if they wished to please him, they had to accept his teaching, and show 
that they had profited by it.® The renunciation of the traditional religious 

* These extracts are taken from the hymns of Tel el-Amama. They have been translated by 
Boubiant, Deux jours de fouilles a Tell el-Amarna, in the M^moires de la Mission Francaise, vol. i. 
pp. 2-7, and afterwards by Bbeasted, De Mymnis in Salem sub Sege Amenophide IV. conceptis, 1895.. 

* In one of the tombs at Tel el-Amarna the king is depicted leading his mother Tii to the temple of 
Atonu in order to see '• the Shadow of Ba” (Lepsics, Denkm., iii. 101, 102), and it was thought with 
some reason that “ the Shadow of Ea ” was one of the names of the temple (Bbtant-Eead, An Inscrip- 
tion of Kliuenaten, in the Proceedings BibL Arch. Soc., 1892-93, vol. xv. pp. 208, 213, 215). I think 
that this designation applied also to the statue or symbol of the god ; the shadow of a god was attached 
to the statue in the same manner as the “ double,” and transformed it into an animated body. 

’ Choirs of singers and musicians are repiresented in Bepsies, Denkm., iii. 94, 96 a, 106 a ; some 
of them seem to be blind. 

‘ Nestor L’acte, Lettres dcrites d’Fgypte, pp. 62,63. The altar on which the king stands upright 
is one of these cubes of masonry of which Naville discovered such a fine example in the temple of 
Hatshopsitu at Deir el-Bahaii (The Temple of Deir el-Bahari, pp. 10-12). 

“ Lepsius, Denkm., iii. 107 a, 1. 10, where TutO, the royal messenger who carried the letters of Tel 
el-Amarna, says that every morning he took lessons from the king, “ because of the great love which 
he bore to the royal teaching.” Ai afittrms, moreover (ibid., 107 d, 1. 4), that his name penetrated 
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observances of the solar house involved also the rejection of such personal 
names as implied an ardent devotion to the banished god; in place of 
Amenothes, “he to whom Amon is united,” the ting assumed after a time 
the name of Khuniatonu, “the Glory of the Disk,” and all the members 
of his family, as well as his adherents at court, whose appellations involved 
the name of the same god, soon followed his example. The proscription of 
Amon extended to inscriptions, so that while his name or figure, wherever 
either could be got at, was chiselled out, the vulture, the emblem of Mut, 
which expressed the idea of mother, was also avoided.^ The king would 
have nothing about him to suggest to eye or ear the remembrance of 
the gods or doctrines of Thebes- It would consequently have been fatal 
to them and their pretensions to the primacy of Egypt if the reign of 
the young king had continued as long as might naturally have been ex- 
pected. After having been for nearly two centuries almost the national 
head of Africa, Amon was degraded by a single blow to the secondary rank 
and languishing existence in which he had lived before the expulsion of the 
Hyksos. He had surrendered his sceptre as king of heaven and earth, not 
to any of his rivals who in old times had enjoyed the highest rank, but 
to an individual of a lower order, a sort of demigod, while he himself had 
thus become merely a local deity, confined to the comer of the Sdd in 
which he had had his origin. There was not even left to him the peaceful 
possession of this restricted domain, for he was obliged to act as host to 
the enemy who had deposed him : the temple of Atonu was erected at the 
door of his own sanctuary, and without leaving their courts the priests of 
Amon could hear at the hours of worship the chants intoned by hundreds of 
heretics in the temple of the Disk. Amon’s priests saw, moreover, the royal 
gifts flowing into other treasuries, and the gold of Syria and Ethiopia no longer 
came into their hands. Should they stifle their complaints, and bow to this 
insulting oppression, or should they raise a protest against the action which had 
condemned them to obscurity and a restricted existence ? If they had given 
indications of resistance, they would have been obliged to submit to prompt 
repression, but we see no sign of this. The bulk of the people — clerical as well 
as lay — accepted the deposition with complacency, and the nobles hastened to 

into the palace owing to the zeal with which he applied himself “ to hear the doctrine ” of the king. 
Kb&niatona, speaking elsewhere to the high priest Mariii, calls him “ my servant — sotmu dshu—yrho 
hears the doctrine ” (Id., tbid., 97). Other expressions of a similar kind are found in many of the 
inscriptions in the tombs at Tel el-Amama, leaving no doubt in the mind as to the proselytising spirit 
which animated the prince. The Caliph Hakim seems to me, of all known individuals, to resemble 
Khuniatona the most, both in his character and in the rdle he played ; his reign seems to have repro- 
duced in Mahometan Egypt that of KhUniatona in the Egypt of the Pharaohs. 

* Lepsics, Oeber den I*'*” .Mgyptischen GolleThreU, in the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences in 
Berlin, 1851, pp. 198, 199. Wo find, however, some instances where the draughtsman, either from 
custom or design, had used the vulture to express the word maid, “ the mother,” without troubling 
himself to think whether it answered to the name of the goddess. 
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offer their adherence to that which afterwards became the official confession of 
faith of the Lord King.^ The lord of Thebes itself, a certain Kamses, bowed his 
head to the new cult, and 
the bas-reliefs of his tomb 
eyes the 
apostasy : 
on the right-hand side 
Amon is the only object 
of his devotion, while on 
the left he declares him- 
self an adherent of Atonn. 

Beligious formularies, 
divine appellations, the 
representations of the 
costume, expression, and 
demeanour of the figures 
are at issue with each 
other in the scenes on 
the two sides of the door, 
and if we were to trust 
to appearances only, one 
would think that the two 
pictures belonged to two 
separate reigns, and were 
concerned with two indi- 
viduals strangers to each 

. „ THE MASK OP KhCnIATOnC.’ 

other.2 

The rupture betweeu the past and the present was so complete, in fact, that 
the sovereign was obliged to change, if not his face and expression, at least the 

' The political character of this reaction against the growing power of the high priests and the 
town of Amon was pointed out for the first time by Maspero in 1878, in his course of lectures at the 
School for Advanced Studies, and dealt with briefly by O. Bayet, Let Monumentt de VArt anliqne, toL 
AminophU IV., ttatuette en sWatite jaune, mutUt du Louvre, pp. 3, 4 ; cf. Boubiaitt, A Thebes, in the 
Becueil de Travaux, vol. vi. p. 53. This idea was developed by Ed. Meyeb, Gesehiehte dee Alter- 
thums, vol. L pp. 269-274, and Gesehiehte AEgfpte:us, p. 260, et se(p. ; cf. Wiedemann, Gesehiehte von 
Alien Mgypten, pp. 97-104, and Tiele, GesehiAte der Rdigion im Altertum, vol. i. p. 89. Ed. Meyer 
and Tiele blend with the political idea a monotheistic conception which does not seem to me to be 
fully justified, at least at present, by anything in the materials we possess. 

* His tomb was discovered in 1OT8 by Viluebs-Stuabt, Nile Gleanings, pp. 297-302, and Egypt 
after the War, pp. 369-392 ; of. Boubiant, Le Tombeau de Bamtet a Ch^kh-Abd-d-Goumah, in the 
Bevue ArchAdlogique, 1882, voL ii., and J. Thebes, in the Beeueil, voL vL pp. 53, 56. 

* Drawn by Fancher-Gudin, from a photograph by Petbie, TeH el-Amama, pi. i. 10, and frontis- 
piece; c£ the drawing in Lepsius, Denkm., iii. Ill, in which the likeness to that given above is 
striking. Petrie thinks that the monument discovered by him, which is of fine plaster, is a cast of 
the dead king, executed possibly to enable the sculptors to make Eshahtiu, “ Bespondents,” for him 
(TeB el-Amama, pp. 17, 18, 40). 


display to our 
proofs of his 
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mode in which they were represented. The name and personality of an Egyptian 
were so closely allied that interference with one implied interference with the 
other.^ Khuniatonh could not continue to be such as he was when Amen6thes> 
and, in fact, their respective portraits differ from each other to that degree that 

there is some doubt at moments as to 
their identity. Amenothes is hardly 
to be distinguished from his father : 
he has the same regular and somewhat 
heavy features, the same idealised 
body and conventional shape as those 
which we find in the orthodox 
Pharaohs. Khuniatonu affects a long 
and narrow head, conical at the top, 
with a retreating forehead, a large 
aquiline and pointed nose, a small 
mouth, an enormous chin projecting 
in front, the whole being supported by 
a long, thin neck. His shoulders are 
narrow, with little display of muscle, 
but his breasts are so full, his abdomen 
so prominent, and his hips so large, 
that one would think they belonged 
to a woman. Etiquette required the 
attendants upon the king, and those 
who aspired to his favour, to be por- 
trayed in the bas-reliefs of temples 
or tombs in all points, both as regards 
face and demeanour, like the king 
himself. Hence it is that the majority of his contemporaries, after having 
borne the likeness of Amenothes, came to adopt, without a break, that of 
Khuniatonu. The scenes at Tel el-Amarna contain, therefore, nothing but 
angular profiles, pointed skulls, ample breasts, flowing figures, and swelling 
stomachs. The outline of these is one that lends itself readily to caricature, 
and the artists have exaggerated the various details with the intention, it may 
be, of rendering the representations grotesque. There was nothing ridiculous, 
however, in the king, their model, and several of his statues attribute to him 
a languid, almost valetudinarian, grace, which is by no means lacking in 
dignity. He was a good and affectionate man, and was passionately fond of 

• C£ Davm of Civilization, pp. 259. 260, for further information on this subject. 

* Drawn by Boudier, from a photograph by Fanoher-Gudin ; cf. Maspeko, in O. Katet, Le$ 
Monuments de VArt antique, vol. i. The lower part of the legs has been restored by a modern sculptor. 
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his wife, Nofrititi, associating her with himself in his sovereign acts. If he 
set out to visit the temple, she followed him in a chariot ; ' if he was about to 
reward one of his faithful subjects, she stood beside him and helped to dis- 
tribute the golden necklaces.^ She joined him in his prayers to the Solar 
Disk ; ® she ministered to him in domestic life, when, having broken away from 
the worries of his public duties,* he sought relaxation in his harem ; and their 
union was so tender, that we find her on one occasion, at least, seated in a 
coaxing attitude on her husband’s knees — a unique 
instance of such affection among all the represen- 
tations on the monuments of Egypt. They had 
six daughters, whom they brought up to 
live with them on terms of the closest 
intimacy : they accompanied their 
father and mother everywhere, 
and are exhibited as playing 
around the throne while their 
parents are engaged in per- 
forming the duties of their 
office.® The gentleness and 
gaiety of the king were 
reflected in the life of his subjects : all the scenes which they have left us 
consist entirely of processions, cavalcades, banquets, and entertainments. 
Khuniatonu was prodigal in the gifts of gold and the eulogies which he bestowed 
on Mariri, the chief priest : the people dance around him while he is receiving 
from the king the just recompense of his activity.'^ When Huia, who came 
back from Syria in the XIl*^ year of the king’s reign, brought solemnly before 
him the tribute he had collected, the king, borne in his jolting palanquin on 
the shoulders of his officers, proceeded to the temple to return thanks to his 
god, to the accompaniment of chants and the waving of the great fans.® When 
the divine father Ai had married the governess of one of the king’s daughters, 
the whole city gave itself up to enjoyment, and wine flowed freely during the 
wedding feast.® Notwithstanding the frequent festivals, the king found time 



KHUNIATONU WITH HIS WIFE UPON HIS KNEES.® 


' liEPSius, Denkm., iii. 92, 93. 

= Id., tbid., iiL 97 e, 103, 109. 

® Nestoe L’hote, Lettres icrites d'Egypte, p. 59 ; Pbisse d’Avennes, Mitt, de VArt Egyptien ; 
Lepsius, Detikm., iii. 91 a, 106 6, 110 o, 6. 

* Nestob L’hote, Lettres barites d’Rgypte, pp. 66, 67 ; Lepsius, Denkm., iii. 98 6 . 

® Lepsius, Denkm., iii. 93, where the princesses are seen following the king to -the temple of 
Atonh in a chariot ; ibid., 103, 109, where they are present at the distribution of the golden necklaces. 

“ Drawn by Faucher-Gudin, from a drawing by Petkie, TeU el-Amama, pi. i 16, and pis. 40, 41. 
A picture in Lepsius, Denkm., iii. 99 6, shows them seated on the same seat and embracing each other. 
■ Nestob L’hOte, Lettres iarites ePEgypte, pp. 61-66; Lepsius, Denkm., iii. 91-94, 97. 

® Lepsius, Denkm., iii. 100 b. We ought possibly to read the name Hhiti ; the cuneiform tran- 
scriptions, however, place after the i a final a, which inclines me to prefer Huia. 

“ Lepsius, Denkm., 103, 106 a. 
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to watch jealously over the ordinary progress of government and foreign 
affairs. The architects, too, were not allowed to stand idle, and without 
taking into account the repairs of existing buildings, had plenty to do 
in constructing edifices in honour of Atonu in the principal towns of the 
Nile valley, at Memphis,^ Heliopolis,^ Hermopolis,^ Hermonthis,® and in the 
Fayum.® The provinces in Ethiopia remained practically in the same 
condition as in the time of Amenothes III. ; Kush was pacified, notwith- 
standing the raids which the tribes of the desert were accustomed to make 
from time to time, only to receive on each occasion rigorous chastisement 
from the king’s viceroy. The sudden degradation of Amon had not brought 
about any coldness between the Pharaoh and his princely allies in Asia. The 
aged Amenothes had, towards the end of his reign, asked the band of Dushratta’s 
daughter in marriage, and the Mitannian king, highly flattered by the request, 
saw his opportunity and took advantage of it in the interest of his treasury. 

‘ Drawn by Fancher-Gudin, from a pbotograph b;' Insinger, taken in 1882. 

* C. Nicholson, 0» some Semains of the Disk-Worshippers at Memphis, in the Mgyptiaca, pp. 115- 
134; Mabiette, Monuments Divers, pL 27 e. 

* MaspebO, Nates sur guelques points de Qrammaire, § xvii. c, in Zeitschrift, 1881, p. 116. The greater 
part of the fragments from Heliopolis are walled np in the mosqne of the Caliph Hakim at Cairo. 

‘ A granite altar from Ashmnnfen is described by Pbisse d’Avennk, Lettre a M. CJuimpollion- 
Figeae, in the Beme Archiidogique, 1847, p. 730; I saw, in 1882, in the village of Ashmuneo itself 
some insignificant remains which seemed to bear the cartouche of Khfiniatonfi. 

® WiEDEMAiw, Mgyptische Ctesehiehte, p. 400. 

* Petbie, lllahun, Kahan and Gurob, pp. 16, 20, and pL xxiv. 10. 

I The name and the figure of ELhfiniatonfi are met with on the gate of the temple of Soleb 
(Lepsiiib, Denhn-, iiL 110 &), and he received in his XH^^ year the tributes of Kfish, as well as. 
those of Syria (In., ibid., pi. 100 h, IL 1, 2). 
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He discBssed the amount of the dowry, demanded a considerable sum of gold, 
and when the affair had been finally arranged to his satisfaction, he despatched 
the princess to the banks of the Nile. On her arrival she found her affianced 
husband was dead, or, at all events, dying. Amenothes lY., however, stepped 
into his father’s place, and inherited bis bride with his crown.^ The new king’s 
relations with other foreign 
princes were no less friendly ; 
the chief of the Khati 
(Hittites) complimented 
him on his accession,® the 
King of Alasia wrote to him 
to express his earnest desire 
for a continuance of peace 
between the two states.® 

Bumahnriash of Babylon 
had, it is true, hoped to 
obtain an Egyptian prin- 
cess in marriage for his son, 
and being disappointed, 
had endeavoured to pick a 
quarrel over the value of 
the presents which had 
been sent him, together 
with the notice of the ac- 
cession of the new sovereign. 

But his kingdom lay too far away to make his ill-will of much consequence, and 
his complaints passed unheeded.® In Coele-Syria and Phoenicia the situation 
remained unchanged. The vassal cities were in a perpetual state of disturbance, 
though not more so than in the past. Azirn, son of Abdashirti, chief of the 
coimtry of the Amorites, had always, even during the lifetime of Amenothes III., 
been the most turbulent of vassals.® The smaller states of the Orontes and of the 
coast about Arvad had been laid waste by his repeated incursions and troubled 
by his intrigues. He had taken and pillaged twenty towns, among which 

* Marriage of Amenothes IV. with Tadukhlpa, daughter of Dushratta (Bezold-Bcdge, Tell el- 
Amarm TcMets in the Briti^ Mueeam, No. 11, p. 26, IL 4, 5). 

* Winokleb-Abel, Der Thontafelfund von M-Amamn, No. 18, pi. 15 ; cf. Delattbe, Lettres de Tell 
el-Amcema, in the Proceedings of the Soc. of Bibl. Arch., 1890-91, vol. xiiL pp. 5^-550. 

’ Bezold-Budge, r«iZ tl-Amama Tablets in the British Museum, No. 6, pp. 14, 15, and xxxvi. 

* Drawn by Fancher-Gndin, &om a photograph by Insinger. The tcanb is that of Tutfi. 

* Biz(nJ>-Bm>6E, Tell el-Amama Tablets, etc.. Nos. 2rA, pis. 6-11, and pp. xrx.-ixxiii. 

« For further account of this stirring personage, cf. the memoir of PiBE Delattbe, Aziru, in the 
Proceedings of the Soc. of Bibl. Arch., 1890-91, rd. xiii. pp. 215-294, and Lettres de Tell el-Amama, 
in the Proceedings, 1892—93, vol. xv. pp. 16—20, 21, 22, 345-373, 501, 502, 508—510, 516-520. 
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were Simyra, Sini, Irqata, and Qodshii, and he was already threatening Byblos, 
Berytus, and Sidon. It was useless to complain of him, for he always 
managed to exculpate himself to the royal messengers. Khai, Dudii, Ame- 
nemaupit had in turn all pronounced him innocent. Pharaoh himself, after 
citing him to appear in Egypt to give an explanation of his conduct, had 
allowed himself to be won over by his fair speaking, and had dismissed him 
uncondemned. Other princes, who lacked his cleverness and power, tried 
to imitate him, and from north to south the whole of Syria could only be 
compared to some great arena, in which fighting was continually carried on 
between one tribe or town and another — Tyre against Sidon, Sidon against 
Byblos, Jerusalem against Lachish. All of them appealed to Khuniatonu, and 
endeavoured to enlist him on their side. Their despatches arrived by scores, 
and the perusal of them at the present day would lead us to imagine that 
Egypt had all but lost her supremacy. The Egyptian ministers, however, were 
entirely unmoved by them, and continued to refuse material support to any 
of the numerous rivals, except in a few rare cases, where a too prolonged 
indifference would have provoked an open revolt in some part of the country. 

Khuniatonu died young, about the XVIII”' year of his reign.^ He was 
buried in the depths of a ravine in the mountain-side to the east of the town, 
and his tomb remained unknown till within the last few years. Although one 
of his daughters who died before her father had been interred there, the place 
seems to have been entirely unprepared for the reception of the king’s body. 
The funeral chamber and the passages are scarcely even rough-hewn, and the 
reception halls show a mere commencement of decoration.^ The other tombs 
of the locality are divided into two groups, separated by the ravine reserved for 
the burying-place of the royal house. The noble families possessed each their 
own tomb on the slopes of the hillside ; the common people were laid to rest in 
pits lower down, almost on the level of the plain. The cutting and decoration of 
all these tombs had been entrusted to a company of contractors, who had exe- 
cuted them according to two or three stereotyped plans, without any variation, 
except in size.® Nearly all the walls are bare, or present but few inscriptions ; 
those tombs only are completed whose occupants died before the Pharaoh. 
The fa9ades of the tombs are cut in the rock, and contain, for the most part, 

* The length of Khuniatonu’s leign was fixed by Griffith with almost absolute certainty by means 
of the dates written in ink on the jars of wine and preserves found in the ruins of the palace (Petkie 
TeU el-Amama, pp. 32-34, and pis. xxii.-xxv. ’ 

® The tomb has been found, as I anticipated, in the ravine which separates the northern from the 
southern group of burying-places. The Arabs opened it in 1891, and Grebaut has since completely 
excavated it (Dabessy, Tomheaux et Steles-limites de Sagi-QandU, in the BecueU de Travaux, voL xv. 
p. 62). The scenes depicted in it are connected with the death and funeral of the Princess Mkqita- 
tonfl (BotjElANT, Notei de voyage, in the BecueU de Travaux, vol. xviii. pp. 121-127. 

’ Nestob L’hote, Lettree iaritee d’Egypte, p. 53, et seq. ; Boubiast, Deux Jours de fouilles a Tell 
el-Amama, in the Memoires de la Mission /ranfaiee du Caire, yoL i. pp. 8, 9, 15, 16, 21, 22. 
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IKTEBIOB OP A TOMB AT TEL EL-AJIABNA.' 

but one door, the jambs of which are covered on both sides by several lines of 
hieroglyphs; and it is just possible to distinguish traces of the adoration of the 
radiant Disk on the lintels, together with the cartouches containing the names 
of the king and god. The chapel is a large rectangular chamber, from one end 
of which opens the inclined passage leading to the coffin. The roof is some- 
times supported by columns, having capitals decorated with designs of flowers 
or of geese hung from the abacus by their feet with their heads turned upwards.^ 
The religious teaching at Tel el-Amarna presents no difference in the main 
from that which prevailed in other parts of Egypt.® The Double of Osiris was 
supposed to reside in the tomb, or else to take wing to heaven and embark 
with Atonu, as elsewhere he would embark with Ka. The same funerary 
furniture is needed for the deceased as in other local cults — ornaments of 

‘ Drawn by Bondier, after a photograph by Insinger of the interior of the tomb of ThtiL 

* Of. the drawing of the column ornamented with geese, in Lepsius, Denicm., iii. 106 c ; Pbisse 
d’Avbitnes, SUloire de VArt Egypiien. Fragments of similar columns have been tbnnd in the palace 
of the king, in the middle of the ruins of the town, by Petbie, Tell el-Amarna, pis. vii., xi. 6, and p. 8. 

’ According to Breasted,, De Hymnie in Salem «t5 Amenophide IV. emceptis, p. 8, there was an 
essential difference. But the peculiar treatment of the two extremities of the sign for the sky, which 
surmounts the great scene on the tomb of Ahmosis, shows tliat there had been no change in the ideas 
concerning the two horizons or the divine tree found in them (Nestor L’hote, Papiers inedits, vol. iii. 
fob 286j : the aspirations for the soul of Hariri, the high priest of Atonu (Id., ibid., ful. 284), or for 
that of the sculptor Baukd, are the same as those usually found (Bbdgsch, GeechudUe Aigyptens, pp. 
422, 423), and the formula on the funerary stelm differs only in the name of the god from that on the 
ordinary stelm of the same kind (Wiedemakn, Inscriptiong of the Time of Amenophu 1 V., in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Society of Biblical Archmology, vol. xvii. pp. 153-156). 
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vitreous paste, amulets, and Ushdbiiu, or “ Eespondents,” to labour for the dead 
man in the fields of lalfi. Those of Khhniatonh were, like those of Ameno- 
thes III., actual statuettes in granite of admirable workmanship.^ The dead 
who reached the divine abode, retained the same rank in life that they had pos- 
sessed here below, and in order to ensure the enjoyment of it, they related, or 
caused to be depicted in their tombs, the events of their earthly career, A citizen 
of Khultatonu would naturally represent the manners and customs of his native 
town, and this would account for the local colouring of the scenes in which we 
see him taking part. They bear no resemblance to the traditional pictures 
of the buildings and gardens of Thebes with which we are familiar ; we have 
instead the palaces, colonnades, and pylons of the rising city, its courts planted 
with sycamores, its treasuries, and its storehouses. The sun’s disk hovers above 
and darts its prehensile rays over every object; its hands present the crux 
ansata to the nostrils of the various members of the family, they touch caress- 
ingly the queen and her daughters, they handle the offerings of bread and 
cakes, they extend even into the government warehouses to pilfer or to bless. 
Throughout all these scenes Khhniatonu and the ladies of his harem seem to 
be ubiquitous ; here he visits one of the ofiBcers, there he repairs to the temple 
for the dedication of its sanctuary. His chariot, followed at a little distance 
by that of the princesses, makes its way peaceably through the streets. The 
police of the city and the soldiers of the guard, whether Egyptians or foreigners, 
run before him and clear a path among the crowd, the high priest Marin stands 
at the gate to receive him, and the ceremony is brought to a close by a dis- 
tribution of gold necklaces or rings, while the populace dance with delight 
before the sovereign. Meantime the slaves have cooked the repast, the dancers 
and musicians within their chambers have rehearsed for the evening’s festival, 
and the inmates of the house carry on animated dialogues during their meal. 
The style and the technique of these wall-paintings differ in no way from those 
in the necropolis of the preceding period, and there can be no doubt that the 
artists who decorated these monuments were trained in the schools of Thebes. 
Their drawing is often very refined, and there is great freedom in their com- 
position ; the perspective of some of the bas-reliefs almost comes up to our own, 
and the movement of animated crowds is indicated with perfect accuracy. It 
is, however, not safe to conclude from these examples that the artists who 
executed them would have developed Egyptian art in a new direction, had not 
subsequent events caused a reaction against the worship of Atonh and his 
followers. Although the tombs in which they worked differ from the 
generality of Egyptian burying-places, their originality does not arise from any 

> For these granite Ushabtiu, cf. Petbie, Tell el-Amama, pp. 17, 18. For others of the same period, 
see 'WiEDBMASS, On a Monument of the Time of King Ehu-n-Aten, in Proceedings, vol. iii. pp. 200-203. 
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effort, either conscious or otherwise, to break through the ordinary routine of 
the art of the time ; it is rather the result of the extraordinary appearance of 
the sovereign whose features they were called on to portray, and the novelty 
of several of the subjects which they had to treat. That artist among them 
who first gave concrete form to the ideas circulated by the priests of Atonu, 
and drew the model 
cartoons, evidently pos- 
sessed a master - hand, 
and was endowed with un- 
deniable originality and 
power. No other Egyp- 
tian draughtsman ever 

traits which he sketched 
of the daughters of 
Khuniatonu playing un- 
dressed at their mother’s 
side, are examples of a 
reserved and delicate 
grace. But these models, 
when once composed and 
finished even to the two op the davghtebs op khCniatonO.' 

smallest details, were 

entrusted for execution to workmen of mediocre powers, who were recruited 
not only from Thebes, but from the neighbouring cities of Hermopolis and 
Siut. These estimable people, with a praiseworthy patience, traced bit by bit 
the cartoons confided to them, omitting or adding individuals or groups accord- 
ing to the extent of the wall-space they had to cover, or to the number of 
relatives and servants whom the proprietor of the tomb desired should share 
in his future happiness. The style of these draughtsmen betrays the influence 
of the second-rate schools in which they had learned their craft, and the 
clumsiness of their work would often repel us, were it not that the interest of 
the episodes portrayed redeems it in the eyes of the Egyptologist. 

Khuniatonh left no son to succeed him ; two of his sons-in-law succes- 
sively occupied the throne — Saakeri,® who had married his eldest daughter 

* Drawn by Faucher-GndiB, from a photograph by Petrie, Tell el-Amarna, pL 1, No. 12. 

* This king’s name was discoyered hy Pbisse d’Atenees, Monumenfe Egypiiem, p. 3, and was in- 
oorreetly copied by him, so that Brngsch (Gesch. ^gyptem, p. 433) renders it ^’necht, and Wiedemann 
( ^ypt. Geaeh., p. 403) Ba-se-&a-ka, while Petrie (TeU el-Amarna, p. 29, and pi. sy. 102-105) gives to it 
the form Samankhketi Zosirkhopird. I know of no example, during this period, of the verb monkhu 
being expressed by the mallet only ; I therefore read proyisionally the name Skaken with the sign ao. 



expressed a child’s grace 
as he did, and the por- 
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Marltatonu, and Tntankhamon, the husband of Ankhnasaton. The first had 
been associated in the sovereignty by his father-in-law;^ he showed himself 
a zealous partisan of the “Disk,” and he continued to reside in the new 
capital during the few years of his sole reign.^ The second son-in-law was 
a son of Amenothes III., probably by a concubine.® He returned to the 
religion of Amon, and his wife, abjuring the creed of her father, changed her 
name from Ankhnasaton to that of Ankhnasamon. Her husband abandoned 
Khuitatonu ^ at the end of two or three years, and after his departure the 
town fell into decadence as quickly as it had ariseii. The streets were unfre- 
quented, the palaces and temples stood empty, the tombs remained unfinished 
and unoccupied, and its patron god returned to his former state, and was 
relegated to the third or fourth rank in the Egyptian Pantheon. The town 
struggled for a short time against its adverse fate, which was no doubt re- 
tarded owing to the various industries founded in it by Khuniatonu, the manu- 
factories of enamel and coloured glass requiring the presence of many 
workmen ; ® but the latter emigrated ere long to Thebes or the neighbouring 
city of Hermopolis, and the “ Horizon of Atonu ” disappeared from the list 
of nomes, leaving of what might have been the capital of the Egyptian empire, 
merely a mound of crumbling bricks with two or three fellahin villages 
scattered on the eastern bank of the Nile.® Thebes, whose infiuence and 
population had meanwhile never lessened, resumed her supremacy undisturbed. 
If, out of respect for the past, Tutankhamen continued the decoration of the 

• Lepsics, Denkm., iii. 99 a, where he and his wife are represented bj the side of Khiiniatonh, 
with the protocol and the attributes of royalty. Petrie assigns to this double reign those minor 
objects on which the king’s prenomen Ankhkhopiruri is followed by the epithet Moved of TJdnira, 
which formed part of the name of Khaniatonh (fFell el-Amama, p. 42). 

* Petrie thinks, on the testimony of the lists of Manetho, which give twelve years to Afcenkheres, 
daughter of Horos (Molleb-Didot, Fra^menta Historicorum Grsecomm, vol. ii. pp. 573-578), that 
Saakeri reigned twelve years, and only two or three years as sole monarch without his father-in-law 
{Tell el-Amarna, pp. 43, 44). I think these two or three years a probable maximum length of his reign, 
whatever may be the value we should here assign to the lists of Manetho. 

’ This relationship was recognised by the early Egyptologists (WiiKiNSOif, Extracts from several 
Hieroglyphic Subjects, p. 11 ; LEEHAifS, Lettre a M. Frangois Salvolini, p. 68, et seq. ; E. de Eouge, 
Leitre a M. Alfred Maury, in the Hevue Archeblogique, 1847, pp. 120-123; Mariettb, Benseignements 
sur les soixante-quatre Apis, in the Bulletin Arch€ologique de I’Ath^nseum Frangais, 1855, pp. 53, 58), 
but was forgotten for some thirty years. It has been again pointed out by Lobet, Tout-anhh-amen, fih 
SAm^nophis III, in the Becueil de Travaux, vol. xi. p. 212 (of. Lefebuee, Sur differents Mots et Nome 
Egyptiens, in the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archseology, 1890-91, voL xiii. p. 478). The 
Princess Maritri was neither his mother nor his grandmother, as Wiedemann {Mgyptische Geschichte, 
p. 404) and Lefebure {Sur diff^rents Mots et Nome Egypliens, p. 478) have afarmed, but was the mother 
of a KingNibkhopirniri, whose position cannot yet be determined (Maeiette, Abydos, vol. ii. pi. 40 n). 

♦ Petbie, in Tell el-Amarna, pp. 43, 44, judging from the number of minor objects which he has 
found in his excavations at Tel el-Amarna, believes that he can fix the length of Tutankhamen’s 
sojourn at Khuitatonh at six years, and that of his whole reign at nine years. 

‘ Numerous specimens may be seen in Peteie’s Tell el-Amama, pis. xiii.-xx. 

« Petrie thinks that the temples and palaces were systematically destroyed by Harmhabi, and the 
ruins used by him in the buildings which he erected at different places in Egypt (Tell el-Amama, 
p. 44). But there is no need for this theory : the beauty of the limestone which Khuniatonu had 
use^d sufficiently accounts for the rapid disappearance of the deserted edifices. 
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temple of Atonu at Karnak/ he placed in every other locality the name and 
figure of Amon ; a little stucco spread over the parts which had been mutilated, 
enabled the outlines to be restored to their original purity, and the alteration was 
rendered invisible by a few coats of colour. Tutankhamen was succeeded by 
the divine father Ai, whom Khuniatonu had assigned as husband to one of his 
relatives named Tii, so called after the widow of Amenothes III. Ai laboured 
no less diligently than his predecessor to keep up the traditions which had 
been temporarily interrupted.® He had been a faithful worshipper of the Disk, 

‘ Drawn by Fauoher-Gudin, after the drawing of Prisse d’Avenne8(cf. Huioire de VArt Egyptien. 
vol. ii., and Lepsius, Denkm., 113 a.g.'). 

* Stones from this temple bearing the name of Atonii have been noticed by Nestor L’h6te, Lettres 
gcritei d^Egypte, pp. 94-97, by Prisse d’Aveiwes, Monuments Eggptiens, pi. xi. 1, and by Lepsivs 
Denkm., iiL 119 a, 6 (of. Piehl, Letlre it M. A. Erman, sur une decouverte concernant le second pyldne 
de Kamak, in the Zeitschri/t, 1883, p. 41), in the construction of the pylons of Harmhabi at ^ruak, 
and even in the buildings of Seti L and Bamses It at Lnxor. 

’ The name of this king and his place in the sequence of dynasties have been frequently dis- 
cussed by early Egyptologists. Champollion called him Skhai, and placed him before the XVI1*‘“ 
dynasty {Lettres ecrites d’Egypte, 2nd edit., p. 247). In this he was followed by Charles Lenormant 
{Eclaircissements sur le cereueil du Boi Memphite Mye€rinus, p. 24), while Eosellini {Monumenfi Storici, 
vol. i. p. 145) calls him Jfutei or Terei, and Nestor L’hote {Lettres Ecrites d^Egypte, pp. 95, 96) PinCi- 
terei, in order to identify him with Binothris of the ir"* dynasty. Wilkinson {Modem Egypt and 
Thebes, 2nd edit., vol. ii. p. 256) styles him Eesa, and Major Felix Asa {Note sopia le Dinastie dei 
Faraoni, p. 18). Prisse reads his name Schal or Scherai, and gives him his true position {Rccherches 
sur les legendes royales et Vdpoque du regne de Schai et Scherai, in the Revue Archeblogique, vol. ii. pp. 
457-474), while Lepsius and Bunsen {Mgyptens Stelle, vol. iii. pp. 88, 89), though they keep the form 
Beneter, Beneter-Imesi, place him among the last Pharaohs of the XVUI“* dynasty. E. de Eouge, 
after having proposed the reading Acherei {Examen de Fouvrage de M. le Chevalier de Bunsen, ii. pp. 
57, 58), at last found the true one, viz. the divine father Ai {Notice des Monuments Egyptiens du 
Louvre, 1849, p. 57). The order of succession of the three sovereigns is not quite certain ; the one 
given in the text is accepted as the most probable by the majority of historians (Bbcgsch, Geschichte 
Mgyptens, pp. 433-138 ; Wiedemasn, AJgyptische Geschichte, pp. 403-406). Ed. Meyer {Geschichte 
des Alien JSgyptens, pp. 269-271) reverses the order of the two last, and places Tutankhamen’s reign 
before that of AS, bnt Petrie’s discoveries {Tell el-Amarna, pp. 42-44) have now rendered this view 
improbable. 
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and had given orders for the construction of two funerary chapels for himself 
in the mountain-side above Tel el-Amarna, the paintings in which indicate 
a complete adherence to the faith of the reigning king. But on becoming 
Pharaoh, he was proportionally zealous in his submission to the gods of Thebes, 
and in order to mark more fully his return to the ancient belief, he chose for 
his royal burying-place a site close to that in which rested the body of Ameno- 
thes ni.' His sarcophagus, a large oblong of carved rose granite, still lies 
open and broken on the spot Figures of goddesses stand at the four angles 
and extend their winged arms along its sides, as if to embrace the mummy of 
the sovereign.® Tutankhamen and Ai were obeyed from one end of Egypt to 
the other, from Napata to the shores of the Mediterranean. The peoples of 
Syria raised no disturbances during their reigns, and paid their accustomed 
tribute regularly ; ® if their rule was short, it was at least happy. It would 
appear, however, that after their deaths, troubles arose in the state. The lists 
of Manetho give two or three princes — Rathotis, Khebres, and Akherres — whose 
names are not found on the monuments.* It is possible that we ought not to 
regard them as historical personages, but merely as heroes of popular romance, 
of the same type as those introduced so freely into the history of the preceding 
dynasties by the chroniclers of the Saite and Greek periods.® They were, 
perhaps, merely shortlived pretenders who were overthrown one by the other 
before either had succeeded in establishing himself on the seat of Horus. Be 
that as it may, the XVIIP^ dynasty drew to its close amid strife and quarrel- 
ling, without our being able to discover the cause of its overthrow, or the 
name of the last of its sovereigns.® 

Scarcely half a century had elapsed between the moment when the XVIII*^ 
dynasty reached the height of its power under Amenothes III. and that of its 
downfall. It is impossible to introduce with impunity changes of any kind 
into the constitution or working of so complicated a machine as an empire 

» The first tomb seems to have been dog before his marriage, at the time when he had no definite 
ambitions ; the second (the No. 3 of Lepsins) was prepared for him and his wife Tii. The identity 
of the divine father Ai of Tel el-Amama with the Pharaoh Ai who was buried at Thebes has been 
shown by Lepsins (Brief e au$ .mgypten und Mthiopien, p. 415); only Wiedemann, as far as I know, 
has contested it. 

* For the description of the tomb, see Nestob L’HorE. Lettree ^critet d^Egypte, pp. 2-11. 

» Thtankhamon receives the tribute of the Kftshites as well os that of the Syrians (Chasipolmon, 
Monuments de VEgypte et de la Nubie, vol. i. pp. 477-480; Lepsids, Denkm., iii. 115-118); At is 
represented at Shatafii in Nubia as accompanied by Pauiru, the prince of Kfish (Lepsivs, Denkm., 

iii. 114 c. h.y. ...... 

* Manetho, in Mci.eeb-Didot, Fragmenta Sistoricoram Grsecorwm, vol. ii. pp. 5/3-578. Wiede- 
mann (Mgyptische Oesehiehie, pp. 406-408) has collected six royal names which, with much hesi- 
tation, he places about this time. 

» Maspero, Notes sur qaelques points de Grammaire et d" Histoire, in the Becueil de Travaux, 
vol. xvii. pp. 56-68, 121—138. 

« The list of kings who make up the XVIII''’ dynasty can be established with certainty, with the 
exception of the order of the three last sovereigns who succeed Khuniatonu. It is here given in its 
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founded on conquest. When the parts of the mechanism have been once put 
together and set in motion, and have become accustomed to work harmoniously 
at a proper pace, interference with it must not be attempted except to replace 
such parts as are broken or worn out, by others exactly like them. To make 
alterations while the machine is in motion, or to introduce new combinations, 
however ingenious, into any part of the original plan, might produce an 
accident or a breakage of the gearing when perhaps it would be least expected. 
When the devout Khuniatonu exchanged one city and one god for another, he 
thought that he was merely transposing equivalents, and that the safety of 
the commonwealth was not concerned in the operation. Whether it was 
Amon or Atonu who presided over the destinies of his people, or whether 
Thebes or Tel el-Amama were the centre of impulse, was, in his opinion, 
merely a question of internal arrangement which could not affect the economy 
of the whole. But events soon showed that he was mistaken in his calculations. 
It is probable tliat if, on the expulsion of the Hyksos, the earlier princes of the 
dynasty had attempted an alteration in the national religion, or had moved the 
capital to any other city they might select, the remainder of the kingdom 
would not have been affected by the change. But after several centuries of 
faithful adherence to Amon in his city of Thebes, the governing power would 

authentic form, as the monuments have permitted us to reconstruct it, and in its Greek form as it is 
found in the lists of Manetho : 

According to the Moxujients. 

I. AhMOSI I. XlEP.^HITUi!. 

U. AmESHOTPC I. ZoSIRKERi. 

III. ThctmOsi I. AkhpirkebI. 

IV. THCiMdsi U. Akhpirnibi. 

V. ThCtiiosi m. Manakhpirri. 

VI. AMEA-HOTP& II. AKHPIrCr?. 

VII. ThcTMOSI IV. JlAKAKHPiRCRi. 

VIII. Amenhotpu III. NiBJiAuRi. 

fAMESHOTPU IV. 1 ... ! 

lA. < „ , . > A AFIRKHOPIRVRI-r ANIKI. 

IKhlniatosu } 

X. Sakebi SoziRKHOPJBc AnkhkhopIrCri. i 

XI. TCtInkhamonu haq-On-risit Xibkho- ' 

PIRCRI. 

XII. lOTNCTIB Ai NUTlK-HIQ-OisiT KhOPIUKHO- | 

PIRCRi iki-Mait. 


According to Manetho. 

I. Am6sis. 

II. Khebros. 

III. Amenophthis. 

IV. Auensis. 

V. Misaphris. 

VI. MisphragmocthOsis. 

VII. Thoutmosis. 

VIII. AmenGphis. 

IX. Hobos. 

X. Akherres I. 

XI. Kathos. 

XII. Khebres. 

XIII, Akherres II. 


Manetho’s list, as we have it, is a very ill-made extract, wherein the official kings are mixed up with 
the legitimate queens, as well as, at least towards the end, with persons of doubtful authenticity. 
Several kings, between Khiiniatonu and Harmhabi, are sometimes added at the end of the list 
(Wiedemann, .^gyptische Getchichte, pp. 406-408) ; some of these, 1 think, belonged to previous 
dynasties, e.g. Teti to the VI**" (cf. Dawn of CirHization, p. 416, note 3), Bahotpu to the XVII*'* (cf. 
p. 77 of this volume) ; several are heroes of romance, as Mernebplitah or Merkhopirphtah (Maspeeo, 
Les Contes popidaires, 2nd edit., pp. xxxviii.-xl.), while the names of the others are either variants 
from the cartouche names of known princes, or else are nicknames, such as was Sesii, Sesthn for 
Bamses II. Dr. Mahler believes that he can fix, within a few days, the date of the kings of whom 
the list is composed, from Ahmosis I. to Ai. I hold to the approximate date which I have given on 
p. 107 of this volume, and I give the years 1600 to 1350 as the period of the dynasty, with a possible 
error of about fifty years, more or less. 


Z 
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find it no easy matter to accomplish such a resolution. During three centuries 
the dynasty had become wedded to the city and to its patron deity, and the 
locality had become so closely associated with the dynasty, that any blow aimed 
at the god could not fail to destroy the dynasty with it ; indeed, had the 
experiment of Khuniatonu been prolonged beyond a few years, it might have 
entailed the ruin of the whole country. All who came into contact with 
Egypt, or were under her rule, whether Asiatics or Africans, were quick to 
detect any change in her administration, and to remark a falling away from the 
traditional systems of the times of Thutmosis III. and Amenothes II. The 
successors of the heretic king had the sense to perceive at once the first 
symptoms of disorder, and to refrain from persevering in his errors ; but how- 
ever quick they were to undo his work, they could not foresee its serious con- 
sequences. His immediate followers were powerless to maintain their dynasty, 
and their posterity had to make way for a family who had not incurred the 
hatred of Amon, or rather that of his priests. If those who followed them were 
able by their tact and energy to set Egypt on her feet again, they were at the 
same time unable to restore her former prosperity or her boundless confidence 
in herself. 




THE XISth dynasty : HABMHABI — THE HITTITE EMPIRE IN SYRIA AND IN ASIA MINOR 

SETI I. AND RAMSES U. — THE PEOPLE OF THE SEA ; WINEPHTAH AND THE ISRAELITE 
EXODHS. 

The iirth and antecedents of Marmhabi, his youth, his enthmiemeid — The final triximph 
of Ammi and his priests — HarmhaM infiises order into the government: his wars against 
the Uthiopia/ns and Asiatics — The Khati, their civilization, religion; their political and 
military constitution; tlte extesxsion, of their empire towards the north — The countries aiuf 
popnlatwis of Asia Minor; commercial routes between the Euphrates and the AEgean Sea 
— The treaty concluded between HarmhaM cmd Sapeduhi. 

Ramses I, and the uncertainties as to his origin — Seti I. and the campaign against Syria 
in the 1“ year of his reign; the re-establishment of the Egyptian empire — Worhiug of the 
gold-mines at Etbat — The mmvuments constructed by Seti I. in Eubia, at Kamak, Luxor, 
and Abydos — The valley of the kings and tomb of Seti I. at Thebes. 

Ramses II., his infancy, his ctssociafion in the Government, his debut in Ethiopia : Ice 
builds a residence in the Delta — His campaign against the Khati in the S'* year of his 
reign — The taking of Qodshii, the victory of Ramses II. and the truce estaUislced with KEatu- 
saru : tice poem of PentaHirit — His treaty with the Khdti in the 21* year of his reign : the 
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halance of power in Syria: the marriage of Samses II. loith a Hittite princess — Ptiblic 
icorks: the Speos nt Ahu-Simhel ; Luxor, Karnak, the Samessemn, the monuments in the 
Delta — The regency of Khamoisit and Minephtah, the legend of Sesostris, the coffin (nid 
mtimmy of Samses II. 

Minephtah — The kingdom of Libya, the people of the sea — The first invasion of Libya : 
the. Egyptian victory at Pirid ; the triumph of Minephtah — Seti II., Amenmeses, Siphtah- 
Minephtah — The foreign captives in Egypt; the Exodus of the Hebreivs and their march 
to Sinai — An Egyptian romance of the Exahis: Amenophis, son of Pa-apis. 



THE GREAT HTPOSTYLE HALL 
AT KABNAK, SEEH FROM 
THE SOUTHERN SIDE OF THE SACRED LAKE.' 


CHAPTEE IV. 


THE REACTION AGAINST EGYPT. 

The SIX"" dynasty : Harmhabi — TheHittite empire in Syria and in Asia Minor — Seti I. and 
Ramses II. The people of the sea : Minephtah and the Israelite Exodus. 

/fim-fliii 

^y HILE none of these ephemeral Pharaohs left behind 
them a son, either legitimate or illegitimate, there 
was no lack of princesses, any of which, having on her 
accession to the throne to choose a consort after her 
own heart, might thus become the founder of a new 
dynasty. By such a chance alliance Harmhabi, 
who was himself descended from Thutmosis III., 
was raised to the kingly office.^ His mother, 
Mutnozmit, was- of the royal line, and one of the 
most beautiful statues in the Gizeh Museum 
probably represents her. The body is mutilafed, 
but the head is charming in its intelligent and 
animated expression, in its full eyes and some- 
what large, but finely modelled, mouth. The 
material of the statue is a fine-grained limestone, 
and its milky whiteness tends to soften the inaUgn 

* Drawn by Boudier, from a photograph by Emil Brugsch-Bey ; the vignette, which ia by Fancher- 
Gndin, represents a photograph by Petrie of Amonra and Harmhabi, a group now in the Turin Museum 
(Orcceti, Catalogo illugtrato dei 3Tonumenti JEgizii, vol. L pp. 59, 60). 

* A fragment of an inscription at Eamak calls Thhtmosis lU. “ the father of his fathers ” 
(Wilkinson, Materia JBieroglyphica, pt. ii. pi. I; Lepsius, Denkm., iii. 119 e). Champollion called 
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character of her look and smile.* It is possible that Mutnozmit was the 
daughter of Amenothes III. by his marriage with one of his sisters; it 
was from her, at any rate, and not from his great-grandfather, that Harmhabi 
derived his indisputable claims to royalty.^ He was born, probably, in the 
last years of Amenothes, when Tii was the exclusive favourite of the sovereign ; 
but it was alleged later on, when Harmhabi had emerged from obscurity, that 
Amon, destining him for the throne, had condescended to become his father by 
Mutnozmit — a customary procedure with the god when his race on earth 
threatened to become debased.® It was he who had rocked the newly born 
infant to sleep, and, while Harsiesis was strengthening his limbs with protective 
amulets, had spread over the child’s skin the freshness and brilliance which are 
the peculiar privilege of the immortals. While still in the nursery, the great 
and the insignificant alike prostrated themselves before Harmhabi, making him 
liberal offerings. Every one recognised in him, even when still a lad and inca- 
pable of reflection, the carriage and complexion of a god, and Horus of Cynopolis 
was accustomed to follow his steps, knowing that the time of his advancement 
was near. After having called the attention of the Egyptians to Harmhabi, 
Amon was anxious, in fact, to hasten the coming of the day when he might confer 
upon him supreme rank, and for this purpose inclined the heart of the reign- 
ing Pharaoh towards him. Ai proclaimed him his heir over the whole land.* 

him Horaemneb (^Lettret a M. le due de Blacag, vol. i, pp. 47-83), Rosellini, H6rbembeb, H6r-em-bbai 
i^Mouumenti Storiei, vol. i. p. 241, and vol. iii. pt. 1, p. 275), and both identified him with the Homs 
of Manetho, hence the custom among Egyptologists for a long time to designate him by the name 
Horus. Deveria was the first to show that the name corresponded with the Armais of the lists 
of Manetho (Le Papyrus judiciare de Turin, pp. 68-81), and, in fact, Armais is the Greek transcrip- 
tion of the group Harmhabi in the bilingual texts of the Ptolemaic period (Bbugsch, Samndang 
Demotisch-GriecMscher Eigennamen Algyptiedier Prieatleute, p. 17, No. 150). 

* See the tail-piece at bottom of p. 338 of the present work, drawn by Faucher-Gudin, from a 
photograph by Emil Brugsch-Bey. Mariette called her Taia, thinking it was a statute of Tii. Ex- 
cavations at Eamak have resulted in the discovery of some parts of the body which have inclined me 
to see in the statue some woman of the family of Harmhabi (Guide du Visiteur au Musie du Boulaq, 
p. 425, No. 617), probably Mutnozmit. 

’ Mutnozmit was at first considered the daughter and successor of Harmhabi (Chxmpollioit, 
Leltres it M. le due de Blacai, vol. i. pp. 56-64 : Rosellim, Mon. Storiei, vol. i. pp. 240-244, and vol. 
iii. pt. 1, pp. 290-292 ; Chasipollion-Figeac, L’Egypte Ancienne, pp. 320-322), op his wife (Wilkinson, 
Materia Hieroglyph., pt. ii. pL 1; Lepsius, Konigsbttch, pi. xxx.. No. 411; Brugsch, Bist.d'i:gypte,p. 125, 
and Gesch. Mgyptens, pp. 421, 439, 441 ; Wiedemann, JEgyptiache Gesch., p. 411 ; Ed. Meteb, Gesch. des 
Alien .Egyptens, p. 273). Birch showed that the monuments did not confirm these hypotheses, and he 
was inclined to think that she was Harmbabi’s mother (Inscription of Haremhebi on Ms Staiue at Turin, 
in Tron*. Bibl. Arch. Soc.,vo]. iii. pp. 490,491). As far as 1 can see for the present, it is the only solu- 
tion which agrees with the evidence on the principal monument which has made known her existence. 

’ All that we know of the youth of Harmhabi is contained in the texts on a group preserved in 
the Turin Museum, and pointed out by Ciiampollion (Lettresa de Blacas, vol. i. pp. 48-64), translated 
and published subsequently by Birch (Inscription of Haremhebi, in Trans. Bibl. Arch. Soc., vol. iii. 
pp. 486-495, and Inscrip, of Haremhebi, in Beeords of the Past, Ist ser., vol. x. pp. 29-36) and by Brugsch 
(Qerch. Mgyptens, pp. 440-444). The first lines of the inscription seem to me to contain an account of 
the union of Amon with the queen, analogous to those at Heir el-Bahaii treating of the birth of 
H&tshopsitu, and to those at Luxor bearing upon Amenothes III. (cf. pp. 236, 237, 295, 296 of the 
present work), and to provetbr certain that Harmbabi’s mother was a princess of the royal line by right. 

• The king is not named in the inscription. It cannot have been Amenothes IV., for an individual 
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He never gave cause for any dissatisfaction when called to court, and 

when he was asked questions by the monarch he replied always in fit terms, 

in such words as were calculated to produce serenity, and thus gained for 

himself a reputation as the incarnation of wisdom, all his plans and intentions 

appearing to have been conceived by Thot the Ibis himself. For many years 

he held, a place of confidence with the sovereign. The nobles, from the moment 

he appeared at the gate of the palace, bowed their backs before him ; the 

barbaric chiefs from the north or south stretched out their arms as soon as 

they approached him, and gave him the adoration they would bestow upon a 

god.^ His favourite residence was Memphis, his preference for it arising from 

his having possibly been born there, or from its having been assigned to him 

for his abode. Here he constructed for himself a magnificent tomb, the bas- 

reliefs of which exhibit him as already king, with the sceptre in his hand and 

the uraeus on his brow, while the adjoining cartouche does not as yet contain his 

name.® He was the mighty of the mighty, the great among the great, the 

general of generals, the messenger who ran to convey orders to the people of 

Asia and Ethiopia, the indispensable companion in council or on the field of 

battle,® at the time when Horus of Cynopolis resolved to seat him upon his 

eternal throne. Ai no longer occupied it. Horus took Harmhabt with him to 

of the importance of Harmhabl, living alongside this king, would at least have had a tomb l)egun 
for him at Tel el- Amama. W e may hesitate between Al and Thtankbamon ; but the inscription 
seems to say definitely that Harmhabi succeeded directly to the king nnder whom he had held im- 
portant offices for many years, and this compels us to fix upon Ai, who, as we have said at p. 334, 
et seq., was, to all appearances, the last of the so-called heretical sovereigns. 

‘ Turin Intcription, 11. 2-11 ; cf. Bibch, Intcriplion of Haremhehi, in the Transactions Bibl. 
Arch. Soc., vol. iii. pp. 492, 493, and Inscription of Haremhehi, in the Becords of the Past, 1st series, 
vol. X. pp. 31-33; Bbugsch, Geschichte ^gyptens, pp. 440, 441. The description given follows the 
text closely, and preserves the chief expressions. 

This part of the account is not borrowed from the Turin inscription, but is based upon a study 
of a certain number of texts and .representations all coming from Harmhabi’s tomb at Saqqarah, and 
now scattered among the various museums— at Gtzeh (Mabiette, Monuments Divers, pis. 74, 75, and 
text, pp. 25, 26), at Leyden (Leemans, Description raisonnfe des Mon. Eggptiens, pp. 40, 41, c. 1-3, 
and Monuments du Mus^e d" Antiquity's, vol. i. pis. 21-24), at London (Bibch, Guide to the Egyptian 
Galleries, Nos. 550-552, p. 36 ; cf. Shabpe, Egyptian Inscriptions, vol. ii. pi. 92), at Alexandria 
(WlEDEMAKN, Teztsof the Second Part of the XVIIIt^ Dynasty, in the Proceedings BibL Arch. Soc., 
1888-89, vol. xi. p. 424). Birch was the first to assign these monuments to the Pharaoh Harmhabi, 
supposing at the same time that he had been dethroned by Ramses I., and had lived at Memphis in 
an intermediate position between that of a prince and that of a private individual (insc. of Harem- 
hehi, in the Transactions, vol. iii. p. 491); this opinion was adopted by Bd. Meyer (Die SteU des 
Horemheb, in the Zeitschrift, 1875, pp. 148, 149), rejected by Wiedemann (AJgyptische Geschichte, 
pp. 412, 413, and Supplement, p. 48) and by myself (Hist. Ancienne des Peuples de V Orient, 4th edit, 
p. 213, note 6). After full examination, I think the Harmhabi of the tomb at Saqqarah and the 
Pharaoh Harmhabi are one and the same person ; Harmhabi, sufficiently high placed to warrant his 
wearing the urssus, but not high enough to have his name inscribed in a cartouche, must have had his 
tomb constructed at Saqqarah, as Ai and possibly Ramses 1. had theirs built for them at Tel el- 
Amama (see pp. 335, 336 of the present work) : this is now the opinion of Ed. Meyer, 6is recorded 
in his QesehuMe des Alten AEgyjdens, pp. 271, 272. 

* The fragments of the tomb preserved at Leyden (cf. Leem aus. Description raisonnee des Monuments 
Egyptiens, p. 40) show him lemiing to the Pharaoh Asiatics and Ethiopians, burthened with tribute ; 
the expressions and titles given in the text on this page are borrowed from the fragments at Gizeh 
(Mabiette-Maspebo, Monuments Divers, pi. 74, pp. 25, 26). 
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Thebes, escorted him thither amid expressions of general joy, and led him to Amon 
in order that the god might bestow upon him the right to reign. The reception 
took place in the temple of Luxor, which served as a kind of private chapel 
for the descendants of Amenothes. Amon rejoiced to see Harmhabi, the heir of 
the two worlds ; he took him with him to the royal palace, introduced him into 
the apartments of his august daughter, Mutnozmit ; then, after she had recog- 
nised her child and had pressed him to her bosom, all the gods broke out into 
acclamations, and their cries ascended up to heaven.^ “ Behold, Amon arrives 
with his son before him, at the palace, in order to put upon his head the diadem, 
and to prolong the length of his life ! We install him, therefore, in his office, 
we give to him the insignia of Ea, we pray Amon for him whom he has brought 
as our protector : may he as king have the festivals of Ea and the years of 
Horns ; may he accomplish his .good pleasure in Thebes, in Heliopolis, in Mem- 
phis, and may he add to the veneration with which these cities are invested.” 
And they immediately decided that the new Pharaoh should be called Horus- 
sturdy-bull, mighty in wise projects, lord of the Vulture and of the very marvel- 
lous Uraeus in Thebes, the conquering Horus who takes pleasure in the truth, 
and who maintains the two lands, the lord of the south and north, Sozir 
Khopiruii chosen of Ea, the offspring of the Sun, Harmhabi Miamun, giver of 
life. The cortege came afterwards to the palace, the king walking before Amon : 
there the god embraced his son, placed the diadems upon his head, delivered to 
him the rule of the whole world, over foreign populations as well as those of 
Egypt, inasmuch as he possessed this power as the sovereign of the universe.® 
This is the customary subject of the records of enthronement. Pharaoh is 
the son of a god, chosen by his father, from among all those who might have 
a claim to it, to occupy for a time the throne of Horus ; and as he became king 
only by a divine decree, he had publicly to express, at the moment of his eleva- 
tion, his debt of gratitude to, and his boundless respect for, the deity, who had 
made him what he was. In this case, however, the protocol embodied some- 
thing more than the traditional formality, and its hackneyed phrases borrowed a 
special meaning from the circumstances of the moment. Amon, who had been 

* Owing to a gap, the text cannot be accurately translated at this point (Turin Inscription.. 
11. 15, 16). The reading can be made ont that Amon “ betook himself to the palace, placing the prince 
before him, as far as the sanctuary of his (Amon’s) daughter, the very august . . . ; she poured water 
on his hands, she embraced the beauties (of the prince), she placed herself before him.” It will be 
seen that the name of the daughter of Amon is wanting, and Birch thought that a terrestrial princess 
whom Harmhabi had married was in question (Inscription of Haremhehi on a Statue at Turin, in the 
Transactions of the Biblical Archseological Society, vol. iii. pp. 189-191), Miitnozmlt, according to- 
Brugsch (GescMchte Mgyptens, pp. 442-444). If the reference is not to a goddess, who along with 
Amon took part in the ceremonies, but to Mutnozmit, we must come to the conclusion that she, as 
heir and queen by birth, must have ceded her rights by some ritual to her son before he could be 
crowned. 

* Turin Inscription, 11. 12-20; cf. Bkugsch, Geschichte Aigijptens, pp. 441-443 
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insulted and proscribed by Khnniatonu, had not fully recovered bis prestige 
under the rule of the immediate successors of Sis enemy. They had restored 
to him his privileges and his worship, they had become reconciled to him, and 
avowed themselves his faithful ones, but all this was as much an act of political 
necessity as a matter of religion : they still continued to tolerate, if not to 
favour, the rival doctrinal system, and the temple of the hateful Disk still 
dishonoured by its vicinity the sanctuary of Karnak. Harmhahi, on the other 
hand, was devoted to Amon, who had moulded him in embryo, and had trained 



THE FIKST PYLOX OP BABSIHABi AT KARSAK.' 


him from his birth to worship none but him. Harmhabi’s triumph marked the 
end of the evil days, and inaugurated a new era, in which Amon saw himself 
again master of Thebes and of the world. Immediately after his enthronement 
Harmhabi rivalled the first Amenothes in his zeal for the interests of his divine 
father: he overturned the obelisks of Atonu and the building before which they 
stood ; then, that no trace of them might remain, he worked up the stones into 
the masonry of two pylons, which he set up upon the site, to the south of the 
gates of Thutmosis III. They remained concealed in the new fabric for 
centuries, but in the year 27 b.c. a great earthquake brought them abruptly to 
light. We find everywhere among the ruins, at the foot of the dislocated 
gates, or at the bases of the headless colossal figures, heaps of blocks detached 
from the structure, on which can be made out remnants of prayers addressed 
* Drawn by Faucher-Gndin, from a photograph taken by Beato in 1884. 
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to the Disk, scenes of worship, and cartouches of Amenothes IV., Ai, and 
Tutankhamen.^ The work begun by Harmhabi at Thebes was continued with 
unabated zeal through the length of the whole river- valley. “ He restored the 
sanctuaries from the marshes of Athu even to Nubia ; he repaired their sculp- 
tures so that they were better than before, not to speak of the fine things he 
■did in them, rejoicing the eyes of Ba. That which he had found injured he 
put into its original condition, erecting a hundred statues, carefully formed of 
valuable stone, for every one which was lacking. He inspected the ruined towns 
of the gods in the land, and made them such as they had been in the time of 
the first Ennead,® and he allotted to them estates and offerings for every day, as 
well as a set of sacred vessels entirely of gold and silver ; he settled priests in 
them, bookmen, carefully chosen soldiers, and assigned to them fields, cattle, 
nil the necessary material to make prayers to Ka every morning.” ® These 
measures were inspired by consideration for the ancient deities ; but he added 
to them others, which tended to secure the welfare of the people and the 
stability of the government. Up to this time the officials and the Egyptian 
soldiers had displayed a tendency to oppress the fellahin, without taking into 
consideration the injury to the treasury occasioned by their rapacity. Constant 
supervision was the only means of restraining them, for even the best-served 
Pharaohs, Thutmosis, and Amenothes III. themselves, were obliged to have 
frequent recourse to the rigour of the law to keep the scandalous depredations 
of the officials within bounds.^ The religious disputes of the preceding years, 
in enfeebling the authority of the central power, had given a free hand to these 
oppressors. The scribes and tax-collectors were accustomed to exact contribu- 
tions for the public service from the ships, whether laden or not, of those who 
were in a small way of business, and once they had laid their hands upon them, 
they did not readily let them go. The poor fellow falling into their clutches 
lost his cargo, and he was at his wits’ end to know how to deliver at the royal 
storehouses the various wares with which he calculated to pay his taxes. No 
sooner had the Court arrived at some place than the servants scoured the neigh- 
bourhood, confiscating the land produce, and seizing upon slaves, under pretence 
that they were acting for the king, while they had only their personal ends in 
view. Soldiers appropriated all the hides of animals with the object, doubtless, of 
making from them leather jackets and helmets, or of duplicating their shields, 

• The relics of these inscriptions have been pnt together in Nestor L’hOte, Papiers infdils 
vol. iii. pp. 80, 96, 97, 101, 104, 105, in Prisse d’Avennes, Monuments, pis. x., xi., and in Lepsics* 
Denkm., iii. 110 e-g, 119 o, 6. 

* For the meaning of this expre^ion, see Datcn of Civilization, pp. 142, 159. 

“ Turin Inscription, 11. 22-25 ; cf. Brogsch, Geschichte Eigyptens, pp. 443, 444. 

‘ Harmhabi refers to the edicts of Thfitmosis III. {Inscription of Harmhabi, 1. 29); for the fiscal 
■measures of Amenothes III., see p. 299 of the present work. 
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with the result that when the treasury made its claim for leather, none was to 
be found. It was hardly possible, moreover, to bring the culprits to justice, for 
the chief men of the towns and villages, the prophets, and all those who ought 
to have looked after the interests of the taxpayer, took money from the 
criminals for protecting them from justice, and compelled the innocent victims 
also to purchase their protection. Harmhabi, 
who was continually looking for opportunities to 
put down injustice and to punish deceit, at 
length decided to promulgate a very severe edict 
against the magistrates and the double-dealing 
officials; any of them who was found to have 
neglected his duty was to have his nose cut off, 
and was to be sent into perpetual exile to Zalu, 
on the eastern frontier.^ His commands, faith- 
fully carried but, soon produced a salutary effect, 
and as he would on no account relax the 
severity of the sentence, exactions were no longer 
heard of, to the advantage of the revenue of the 
State. On the last day of each month the gates 
of his palace were open to every one. Any one on giving his name to the 
guard could enter the court of honour, where he would find food in abundance 
to satisfy his hunger while he was awaiting an audience. The king all the 
while was seated in the sight of all at the tribune, whence he would throw 
among his faithful friends necklaces and bracelets of gold : he inquired into 
complaints one after another, heard every case, announced his judgments in 
brief words, and dismissed his subjects, who went away proud and happy at 
having had their affairs dealt with by the sovereign himself.® 

The portraits of Harmhabi which have come down to us give us the impres- 
sion of a character at once energetic and agreeable. The most beautiful of these 
is little more than a fragment broken off a black granite statue. Its mournful 
expression is not pleasing to the spectator, and at the first view alienates 
his sympathy. The face, which is still youthful, breathes an air of melancholy, 

’ See pp. 22, 23 of the present work for a notice of Zaln and its convicts. 

“ Drawn by Faneher-Gudin, from a sketch by Pbisse d’Avesnes, Monumentt Egyptiens, pL xi. 
n. 2. It is one of the bas-reliefs of the temple of Atonh at Eamak, re-employed by Harmhabi in the 
constrnction of one of his own pylons. 

^ All these details are taken from a stele discovered in 1882 (Maspero, Notes sur qudques 
points de Grammaire, in the Zeitschrift, 1882, p. 134), published in a brief summary by Bouriant 
(A Thebes, in the Reeueil de Travaux, voL vi. pp. 41-56), afterwards translated and commented upon 
by W. Max Muller {Erhlamng des Grossen Dehrets des KBnigs Har-em-hebe, in the Zeitschrift, 1888, 
pp. 70-94). The text is so mutilated that it is impossible to give a literal rendering of it in all 
its parts, but the sense is sufSciently clear to warrant our filling up the whole with considerable 
certainty. 
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an expression which is somewhat rare among the Pharaohs of the best period : 
the thin and straight nose is well set on the face, the elongated eyes have some- 
what heavy lids ; the large, fleshy lips, slightly contracted at the corners of the 
month, are cut with a sharpness that gives them singular 
vigour, and the firm and finely modelled chin loses 
little of its form from the false beard depending from 
it. Every detail is treated with such freedom that 
one would think the sculptor must have had some 
soft material to work upon, rather than a 
rock almost hard enough to defy the 
chisel ; the command over it is so com- 
plete that the difficulty of the work is 
forgotten in the perfection of the result. 
The dreamy expression of his face. 



however, did not prevent Harmhabi 
from displaying beyond Egypt, as 
within it, singular activity. Although 
Egypt had never given up its claims to 
dominion over the whole river-valley, 
as far as the plains of Sennar, yet 
since the time of Amenothes III. no 
sovereign had condescended, it w'ould 
appear, to conduct in person the ex- 
peditions directed against the tribes 
of the Upper Nile. Harmhabi was 
anxious to revive the custom which 
imposed upon the Pharaohs the obliga- 
tion to make their first essay in arms in Ethiopia, as Homs, son of Isis, had 
done of yore, and he seized the pretext of the occurrence of certain raids there 
to lead a body of troops himself into the heart of the negro country. He had 
just ordered at this time the construction of the two southern pylons at Karnak, 
and there was great activity in the quarries of Silsileh. A commemorative 
chapel also was in course of excavation here in the sandstone rock, and he had 
dedicated it to his father, Amon-Ra of Thebes, coupling with him the local 


HARMHABI.' 


• Drawn by Faucber-Gudin, from a photograph by Emil Brugsch-Bey. This monument was 
reproduced in Mariette, Album photograpMque du Miu^e de Boulaq, pi. 34 ; in Eatet, Monuments 
de PArl Antique, vol. i . ; afterwards in Perrot-Chipiez, Hist, de I’Art dam T Antiquity, vol. i. p. 711, 
and in Maspero, ArchAologie Egyptienne, p. 222. Mariette was under the impression that it was a 
statue of Minephtah, son and successor of Bamses II. (Notices des principaux Monuments, 1876, p. 92, 
Ko. 22). While carrying out excavations at Earnak at the spot where it had been found, I brought 
to light other fragments, from which it seems to be clear that it represents Harmhabi, and not 
Minephtah (Guide du VisUeur au Musd’e de Boulaq, p. 425, No. 610) ; the expression is very similar 
to that of the statue at Turin. 
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divinities, Hapi the Nile, and Sobkh the patron of Ombos. The sanctuary is 
excavated somewhat deeply into the hillside, and the dark rooms within it are 
decorated with the usual scenes of worship, but the vaulted approach to them 
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doors we see twelve military leaders marching and carrying the king aloft upon 
their shoulders, while a group of priests and nobles salute him, offering incense.^ 
At this period. Egyptian ships were ploughing the Eed Sea, and their captains 
were renewing official relations with Puanit. Somali chiefs were paying visits 
to the palace, as in the time of Thutmosis III.^ The wars of Amon had, in 
fact, begun again. The god, having suffered neglect for half a century, had a 
greater need than ever of gold and silver to fill his coffers ; he required masons 
for his buildings, slaves and cattle for his farms, perfumed essences and 
incense for his daily rites. His resources had gradually become exhausted, 
and his treasury would soon be empty if he did not employ the usual means 
to replenish it. He incited Harmhabi to proceed against the countries from 
which in olden times he had enriched himself — to the south in the first place, 
and then, having decreed victory there, and having naturally taken for himself 
the greater part of the spoils, he turned his attention to Asia. In the latter 
campaign the Egyptian troops took once more the route through Coele-Syria, 
and if the expedition experienced here more difficulties than on the banks of 
the Upper Nile, it was, nevertheless, brought to an equally triumphant conclusion. 
Those of their adversaries who had offered an obstinate resistance were trans- 
ported into other lands, and the rebel cities were either razed to the ground or 
given to the flames : the inhabitants having taken refuge in the mountains, 
where they were in danger of perishing from hunger, made supplications for 
peace, which was granted to them on the usual conditions of doing homage and 
paying tribute.® We do not exactly know how far he penetrated into the 
country ; the list of the towns and nations over which he boasts of having 
triumphed contains, along with names unknown to us, some already famous 
or soon to become so — Arvad, Pibukhu, the Khati, and possibly Alasia.* The 
Haui-Nibu themselves must have felt the effects of the campaign, for several of 
their chiefs, associated, doubtless, with the Phoenicians, presented themselves 

1 Champoluos, Monument* de VEgypte, etc., pis. cx., oxiii., and voL i. pp. 260, 261 ; Eosellini, 
Monumenti Storici, pi. iliv. 2-5, and vol. iii. pt. 1, pp. 277-287: Lepsius, Denkm., iii. 120, 121. The 
significance of the monnment was pointed out first by Champollios, Lettres ebrites d^Egypte, 2nd 
edit, pp. 185-187. The series of races conquered was represented at Earnak on the internal face of 
one of the pylons built by Harmhabi (Champoluon, Mon. de VEgypte, voL it pp. 177, 178 ; Eosbluki, 
Monumenti Storici, vol. iii. pt. I, p. 289) ; it appears to have been “ usurped ” by Bamses U. 

* Champolliojt, Monuments, etc., vol. u. pp. 179, 180 ; Bbugsch, Beeueil de Monuments, vol. ii, 
ph Ivii. 3, and p. 69 ; Makibtte, Monuments diverses, pi. 88, and Text, p. 27 ; Botoiant, Lettre a M. 
W. Max Muller, in the Beeueil de Travaux, voL iviL p. 43. 

* These details are taken from the fragment of an inscription now in the museum at Vienna, and 
published by Wiedemann (Texts of the Second Part of the XV UP’' Dynasty, in the Proceedings of the 
Bibl. Arch. Soc., 1886-89, vol. xL p. 425), afterwards by Bergmann (Ansiedlung Semitischer Nomaden 
in jEgypten, in the Zeitsehrift, vol. xxvii. pp. 125-127) ; Bergmann, and also Erman, think that we 
have in this text the indication of an immigration into Egypt of a tribe of the Monatiu. 

‘ The list of northern tribes owing allegiance more or less to Harmhabi, was published in 1882 
(Maspbbo, Hist. Aneienne des peuples de VOrient, 4th edit., p. 213, note 5) ; it was also published by 
Bouriant (Lettre a M. W. M. Muller, in the Beeueil de Travaux, voL xvii. pp. 41-44), and commented 
upon briefly by W. Max Muller (Asien und Europe, p. 292). 
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before the Pharaoh at Thebes.^ Egypt was maintaining, therefore, its ascend- 
ency, or at least appearing to maintain it in those regions where the kings 
of the XVIIP* dynasty had ruled after the campaigns of Thutmosis I.,. 
Thutmosis III., and Amenothes II. Its influence, nevertheless, was not so 
undisputed as in former days ; not that the Egyptian soldiers were less valiant, 
but owing to the fact that another power had risen up alongside them whose 



THE TBIUMPH OF HAEMHAb! IS THE SANCTUABY OF GEBEL 8ILS1LEH.* 


armies were strong enough to encounter them on the field of battle and to 
obtain a victory over them. 

Beyond Naharaim, in the deep recesses of the Amanus and Taurus, there 
had lived, for no one knows how many centuries, the rude and warlike tribes 
of the KhMi, related not so much to the Semites of the Syrian plain as 
to the populations of doubtful race and language who occupied the upper 
basins of the Halys and Euphrates.® The Chaldsean conquest had barely 

* Wiedemann, Teais of the Second Part of the XVIII"' Dynaetg, in the Proceedings of the Bibl. 
Arch. Soc., 1888-89, vol. xi. pp. 423, 424 ; Bodbiant, Lettre a M. W. M. Muller mr le mur <P Horemdielr 
a Kamak, in the Reeueil de TVavaux, toI. xtu. p. 42. 

* Drawn by Fancher-Gudin, from a photograph by Daniel Heron. The black spots are due to the 
torches of the fellabin of the neighbonrhood who have visited the rock-tomb in bygone years. 

* Upon the vocalisation Khtti of this name, see p. 126, note 6, of the present work. Halevy asserts 
that the Hbati were Semites, and bases bis assertion on materials of the Assyrian period (La Lanque 
det Hittitee d’aprei let textes Astyriens, in the Secherehee Bibliques, pp. 270-288, and Deux Inscriptions 
SAhHetmes de Zindjirli, in the Berne Semitique, vol. L pp. 242-258). The Khati, absorbed in Syria 
by the Semites, with whom they were blended, appear to have been by origin a non-Semitic people,, 
as Sayce and others have pointed out (The Hamathite Inscriptions, in the Transactions of the Bibl. 
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touched them ; the Egyptian campaign had not more effect, and Thut- 
mosis III. himself, after having crossed their frontiers and sacked several 
of their towns, made no serious pretence to reckon them among his subjects.^ 
Their chiefs were accustomed, like their neighbours, to use, for correspondence 
with other countries, the cuneiform mode of writing ; they had among them, 
therefore, for this purpose, a host of scribes, interpreters, and official registrars 
of events, such as we find to have accompanied the sovereigns of Assyria and 
Babylon.® These chiefs were accustomed to send from time to time a present 
to the Pharaoh, which the latter was pleased to regard as a tribute,® or they 
would offer, perhaps, one of their daughters in marriage to the king at 
Thebes, and after the marriage show themselves anxious to maintain good 
faith with their son-in-law. They had, moreover, commercial relations with 
Egypt, and famished it with cattle, chariots, and those splendid Cappa- 
docian horses whose breed was celebrated down to the Greek period.^ They 
were already, indeed, people of considei-ation ; their territory was so extensive 
that the contemporaries of Thutmosis III. called them the Greater Khati ; 
and the epithet “ vile,” which the chancellors of the Pharaohs added to their 
name, only shows by its virulence the impression which they had produced upon 

Arch. Soc., Tol. v. pp. 27, 29, and The Monuments of the Bittites, ibid., vol. vii. pp. 251, 252, 288-293), 
alao r. Lenormant (Les Origines de THistmre, voL ii. p. 267, et aeq.), Ed. Meyer {Oesek. des Alter- 
thums, voL i. p. 213, and Gesch. des Alien JEgyptens, p. 226), Lantsheere (De la Race et de la Langue 
des Sittites, in the Compte-rendu du Congres des CathoUques, 1891, Section, p. 173, et aeq.), W. M. 
Mailer (,Asien und Europa, p. 317, et aeq.), Winokler (Oeschichte Israels, vol. i. pp. 134-136), and the 
greater number of aoholara who have dealt with the queation. 

* See pp. 265, 278, 279 of the preaent work. Upon this ignoring of the Khati in the time of 
Thatmoaia HI., cf. the poaition taken np by E. de Bodge in Lefons professees au ColUge de France, 
in the Melanges d’ Archdologie Egyptienne et Assgrienne, vol. iL pp. 270, 271 ; this was the first serious 
contribution to the discnsaion of the subject, and has served aa the starting-point of subsequent works 
on the rise of the Hittite power. 

* A letter from the King of the Khati to the Pharaoh Amendthes lY. is written in cuneiform 
writing and in a Semitic language (Wincki,eb-Abei, Her Thontafdfund von El-Amama, p. 17 ; cf. 
Delattbe, Lettres de Tell el-Amama, in the Proceedings Bibl. Arch. Soc., 1890-91, voL xiiL pp. 
548-550). It has been thought that other documents, drawn up in a non-Semitic language and 
coming from Mitanni and Arzapi (Winckleb-Abel, Her Thontafelfund, pis. 9, 28-33; cf. the essays 
of Jensen, Vorstudien zur Entzifferung des Mitavni; Bbdnnow, Hie Mitani-Spraeke, and Sayce, The 
Language of Mitanni, in the Zeitsehri/t fur Assyriologie, vol. v. pp. 166-274), contain a dialect of the 
Hittite speech or that language itself. A “writer of books,” attached to the person of the Hittite 
King Eb&tnsam, is named amongst the dead found on the field of battle at Qodshh (E. de Bodg^ 
Le Poeme de Pen-ta-our, 1856, pp. 9, 10). 

‘ It is thns perhaps we must understand the mention of tribute from the Kb5ti in the Annals of 
Thuinums III., 1. 26, in the year XKXIII., also in the year XL. (Lepstob, HenJm., iiL 30 a, 1. 7). 
One of the Tel el-Amarna letters refers to presents of this kind (WrscKLEE-ABEt, Her Thontafelfund, 
No. 18, pi. 15), which the King of Kh&ti addresses to Amenotbes IV. to celebrate his enthronement, 
and to ask him to maintain with himself the traditional good relations of their two families ; see 
p. 329 of the present work. 

* The horses of the Khati were called ahari, strong, vigorous, as also their bulls (Anastasi Papyrus 
IV., pi. NVii. 11. 8, 9 : cf. Bondi, Hem HebrSisch-phSnizisehen Spraehzireige angehorige Lehnworter, 
pp. 24-26). The King of Alasia, while offering to Amenuthes IIL a profitable speculation, advises 
him to have nothing to do with the King of the Khati or with the King of Sangar (Bezoed-Bdihjb, 
Tell el-Amarna Tablets, No. 5, p. 13, 11. 20, 21), and thus furnishes proof that the Egyptians held 
constant commercial relations with the Khati. 
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TBBEE HBAXtS OF BITTITK SOLDIEBS.* 


the mind of thek adversaries.* Their type of &ce distinguishes them clearly 
from the nations conterminons with them on the sooth. The Egyptian 
dranghtsmmi represented them as squat and short in stature, though vigorous, 
strong-linabed, and with broad and fall shoulders in youth, but as inclined 
frequently to obesity in 
old age. The head is 
long and heavy, the 
foreh^ flattened, the 
chin moderate in size, 
the nose prominent, the 
eyebrows and cheeks pro- 
jecting, the eyes small, 
oblique, and deep -set, 
the mouth fleshy, and 
usually framed in by two 
deep wrinkles ; the flesh 
colour is a yellowish or 
' reddish white,but clearer 
than that of the Phoe- 
nicians or the Amnrm.^ Their ordinary costume consisted, sometimes of a 
shirt with short sleeves, sometimes of a sort of loin-cloth, more or less ample 
according to the rank of the individual wearing it, and bound round the waist 
by a belt. To these they added a scanty mantle, red or blue, fringed like that 
of the Chaldseans, which they passed over the left shoulder and brought back 
under the right, so as to leave the latter exposed. They wore shoes with 
thick soles, turning up distinctly at the toes,* and they encased their hands 

* J m ik iU tf III., 1. 26, and Iatsius, Denkm., iiL30a,L7;M. de Bong£ suggested that 

KhSti “ tile Little “ was the name of the Hittites Hebioit (£ep>M, in the Mekmget WArehtologU, 
voL ii p. 270). The expressibn, “ KhSti the Gteat,” has been compaied with that cd Khanirabbat, 
“Khanithe Qreet,” which in the Assyrian texts would seem to demgnate a part of Cappadocia, in which 
the prosince of Hiliddi oceins, and the identification of the two has found mi ardent defender in W. 
Max Mnixsn, Alien und p. 320 ; c£ Kikboiib, Shtdint wid BemerJhmgen Mr GenAiAte de* Alien 

Orient*, pp. Ot-Ofi. Until foxther light is thrown upon it, the most probable reading of the word is 
not Khani-rahbat, bat Khanigolbot ( Jensbh, Vpntndi» eur Mnteijfervny de* Mitanni, in the Zeittehrifi 
JSr Aeegriohgie, voL v. p. 177^ note 1, andOrwatSapen /Sreiael&dz^ermng der OOndnAen In*Ariften, 
pp. 4, 5; WtsaBUBB, GdSA. Bedi^tmien* «md Aetj/rient, pf. 174, 259). The name Ehani-Galfaat is 
poBsibIr preserved in Jnlhcd, v^iidk the Arab geogra^iers aiqplied in the Middle Ages to a province 
situated- in Lesrar Armenia (Hanfivv, Deux Interipiiaa* htldenna de SSndjMi, in the Benue 
SemOiqne, voL 1 p. 244). 

. * Drawn I 7 Fandier-Cladui, &om a phoiogr^h by Insinger. These wme three Hittite soldieia 
engaged in tte battle of Qodsbft in the time of fiamses IL 

* SatCc-Mesaht, Let Bifeh**, HiAaOe tTun Bmpire onUid, p. 6 , and Satcx, 3%e Baee* of the Otd 
TeAanmLpp- 1^-140; F. ImiKnautST, 2 m Origrt^ de PBuloire, v«d.iiL pp. 270-^6; V. Max 
-IKUiM, Alien mud Sunpa, p. 331. Ba^s of a simibr type still exiti in Omle-Syiia (OoHnEB, Mtth 
and MeabfPp. IS, 22)aBd m Amtolia (Wosox, Feoenf BMtoidBe*eardkAiPaleiime,J^friit,andA»tn 
JKinor, in the Qaorterlp SUdemeniVef &e Paletbbie BiepL Fund, 1881, p. ^). 

* This dei^ which cranot fidl to be of oonsidendde importance, ms pointed oat for the firrt time 
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in gloves, reaching halfway up the arm. They shaved off* both moustache 
and beard, but gave free growth to their hair, which they divided into 
two or three locks, and allowed to fall upon their backs and breasts. The 
king’s head-dress, which was distinctive of royalty, was a tall pointed hat, 
resembling to some extent the white crown of the Pharaohs. The dress of the 
people, taken all together, was of better and thicker material than that of 
the Syrians or Egyptians.'^ The mountains and elevated plateaus which they 
inhabited were subject to extraordinary vicissitudes of heat and cold. If the 
summer burnt up everything, the winter reigned here with an extreme rigour, 
and dragged on for months : clothing and foot-gear had to be seen to, if the 
snow and the icy winds of December were to be resisted. The character of their 
towns, and the domestic life of their nobles and the common people, can only 
be guessed at. Some, at least, of the peasants must have sheltered themselves 
in villages half underground, similar to those which are still to be found in 
this region.® The town-folk and the nobles had adopted for the most part 
the Ohaldaean or Egyptian manners and customs in use among the Semites 
of Syria. As to their religion, they reverenced a number of secondary deities 
who had their abode in the tempest, in the clouds, the sea, the rivers, the 
springs, the mountains, and the forests. Above this crowd there were several 
sovereign divinities of the thunder or the air, sun-gods and moon-gods, of which 
the chief was called Khati, and was considered to be the father of the nation.® 
They ascribed to all their deities a warlike and savage character. The 
Egyptians pictured some of them as a kind of Rd,,^ others as representing Sit, 

by Sayce (cf. Weight, The Empire of the Hitlilee, Ist edit, pp. xii., xiiL). This characteristic is 
found on the majority of the monuments which the peoples of Asia Minor have left to ns (Pebrot, 
Mgmoiree d’ArcMologie, etc., pp. 52, 53, and Histoire de I Art dam T Antiquity, vol. iv. pp. 562-564), 
and it is one of the most striking indications of the northern origin of the Khali (F. Lehormant, Lea 
Originea de VHiatoire, voL uL p. 299, et seq. ; W. Max Muller, Aeiert und Europa, pp. 327, 328 ; see 
Jensen for doubts on this subject Grundlage fir cine Entzifferung der Ciliciachen Inachriften, pp. 5, 6). 
The Egyptian artists and modeni draughtsmen haye often neglected it, and the majority of them 
haye represented the Kh^ti without shoes. 

• The information about the costume of the Khati was put together first by Osbubh, Egypt, her 
Teatimony to the Truth, pp. 130-132 ; afterwards completed by F. Lenoejbaht, Lea Originea de 
VHiatoire, yoL iii. pp. 297-299, 303-305; by Pebrot-Chtpiez, Hiatoire de V Art, yol. iy. pp. 562-564 ; 
and lastly by W. Max Muller, Aaiea und Europa, pp. 324-330. 

® Perbot-Chipiez, Hiatoire de V Art dana V Antiquity, vol. iv. p. 587. 

’ The little that can be gathered about the religion of the Khhti has lieen summarised by E. de 
Bouge, Leyona profeaa^a au College de France, in the ISdtangea cCArcheologie, yol. ii. pp. 274, 275, 
278-280; afterwards by F. Lenoemant, Lea Originea, vol. iii. pp. 305-313, and by Weight, The 
Empire of the Hittitea, 1st edit., pp. 73-78 ; cf. W. Max Muller, Aaien und Europa, pp. 330, 331. The 
principal source of our information is the treaty of Bansses II. with KhS,tnsaru, of which the later 
clauses (IL 26-32, 36, 37) invoke the gods of Egypt and those of the Kh^ti ; see the text in Bouriant’s 
Notea de Voyage, in the Beeueil de Travaux, yol. xiii. pp. 157-160. 

* The Cilician inscriptious of the Graeco-Boman period reveal the existence in this region of a 
god 'Pw, 'Pas (Sachau, Bemerkungen zu Cilieiachen Eigennamen, in the Zeitaehrift fur Aaayriologie, 
vol. yii. pp. 88-90). Did this god exist among the Khati, and did the similarity of the pronunciation 
of it to that of the god BS suggest to the Egyptians the existence of a similar god among these people 
or did they simply translate into their language the name of the Hittite god representing the sun ? 
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or rather Sutkha, that patron of the Hyksos which was identified by them with 
Sit: every town had its tutelary heroes, of whom they 
were accustomed to speak as if of its Sutkhu — 

Sutkhu of Paliqa, Sutkhu of Khissapa, Sutkhii of 
Sarsn, Shtkhu of Salpina. The goddesses in their 
eyes also became Astartes, and this one fact suggests 
that these deities were, like their Phoenician and 
Canaanite sisters, of a double nature — ^in one aspect 
chaste, fierce, and warlike, and in another lascivious 
and pacific. One god was called Mauru, another Targu, 
others Qaui and Khepa.^ Tishubu, the Bamman of 
the Assyrians, was doubtless lord of the tempest and 
of the atmosphere ; Shausbe answered to Shala and to 
Ishtar the queen of love ; ® but we are frequently in 
ignorance as to the attributes covered by each of 
these divine names, and as to the forms with which 
they were invested. The majority of them, both male 
and female, were of gigantic stature, and were 
arrayed in the vesture of earthly kings and queens : 
they brandished their arms, displayed the insignia 
of their authority, such as a flower or bunch of 
grapes, and while receiving the offerings of the people were seated on a chair 

* The names Maura and Qaui are deduced ftom the forms Maurusaru and Qauisaru, which were 
borne by the Eih&ti (B. de Eottge, Lejons, in the Me'langes d^Archiblogie Egyptienm et Asuyrienne, 
Tol. ii. pp. 274, 275) : Qaui was probably the eponymous hero of the Qui people, as Khati was of the 
Edi5ti. Tarku and Tisubu appear to me to be contained in the names Targannnasa, Targazatas, and 
Tartisubu (E. db Bougi^ 1L p. 275) ; Tisubu is probably the Tfasupas mentioned in the letter from 
Dnshratta written in Mitannian (Satcb, 2%« Languor of the Milanni, in the ZeiUehrift fur Ateyrio- 
logie, vol. v. pp. 269, 270 ; of. Jekseh, Vontudien zur Entzifferung des Milanni, in the Zeitachrift fur 
Aaayriclogie, vol. vi. pp. 59, 60, 65, 66, 68), and identical with the Tnshupn of another letter from the 
same king (BsaonD-BtiDGE, Tell el-Amama TabieU, No. 8, p. 18, 2, 11. 15, 75; cf. Zimmbbk, Brief e aus 
dem Punde in El-Amama, in the ZeilacAri/i fur Asayriologie, vol. v. pp. 154, 155, 162, 163), and in a 
despatch from Tarkondaraush (Abkl-Wikckleb, Her Thontafelfund, No. 10, 1. 22 ; cf. Boissier, in 
the Zeitachrift fur Aaayriologie, voL ix pp. 421, 422). Targu, Targa, Targanu, resemble the god 
Tarkhu, which is known to us from the proper names of these regions preserved in Assyrian and 
Greek inscriptions (Savcb, The Monumenta of the Hittitea, in the TranaaeUona of the Bibl. Arch. Soc., 
vol. vii. pp. 284-286 ; Jensen, Voratudien, etc., in the Zeitachrift fur Aaayriologie, vol. vL p. 70 ; Saohatt, 
Bemerhungen zu OUiciachen Eigennamen, in the Zeitachrift fur Aaayriologie, vol. vii. pp. 90-94). Upon 
the resemblance between this god and the Gosssean Turgn (p. 115 of the present work), see BbLPREOHX, 
Die Votiv-Inachrift einea nicM erhannten Eaaaitenkdniga, in the Zeitaehrift fur Aaayriologie, vol. vii. 
p. 316, n. 3. Kheba, Khepa, Khipa, is said to be a denomination of Bamman (Boisseeb, Notea aur lea 
lettrea de TeU et-Amama, in the Zeitaehrift fur Aaayriologie, vol. vii. p. 348); we find it in the names 
of the princesses Tadu-khipa, Gilu-khipa, Puu-khipa. 

* Drawn by Eaucher-Gudin, from the picture in Lepsics, Denkm., iii. 196 a. It represents 
Ehatusam, King of the Khkti, who was for thirty years a contemporary of Bamses IL 

* The association of Tushupu, Tessupas, Tisubu, with Bammanu is made out from an Assyrian 
tablet published by Bezold (^Proceedings of the BibL Arch. Soc., 1886-87, vol. ii. p. 377, and A 
Cuneiform lAat of Goda, 1888-89, vol. li. pi. L I. 18): it was reserved for Sayce (The Language of 
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before an altar, or stood each on the animal representing him — such as a lion, a 
stag, or wild goat.^ The temples of their towns have disappeared, but they could 
never have been, it would seem, either large or magnificent : the favourite places 
of worship were the tops of mountains, in the vicinity of springs, or the depths 
of mysterious grottoes, where the deity revealed himself to his priests, and 
received the faithful at the solemn festivals celebrated several times a year.® 
We know as little about their political organisation as about their religion. 
We may believe, however, that it was feudal in character, and that every clan 
had its hereditary chief and its proper gods : the clans collectively rendered 
obedience to a common king, whose effective authority depended upon his 
character and age.® The various contingents which the sovereign could 
collect together and lead would, if he were an incapable general, be of little 
avail against the well-officered and veteran troops of Egypt. Still they were 
not to be despised, and contained the elements of an excellent army, superior 
both in quality and quantity to any which Syria had ever been able to put into 
the field. The infantry consisted of a limited number of archers or slingers. 
They had usnally neither shield nor cuirass, but merely, in the way of pro- 
tective armour, a padded head-dress, ornamented with a tuft. The bulk of 
the army carried short lances and broad-bladed choppers, or more generally, 
short thin-handled swords with flat two-edged blades, very broad at the base 
and terminating in a point. Their mode of attack was in close phalanxes, 
whose shock must have been hard to bear, for the soldiers forming them were 
in part at least recruited from among the strong and hardy mountaineers of 
the Taurus.^ The chariotry comprised the nobles and the elite of the army, 
but it was differently constituted from that of the Egyptians, and employed 
other tactics. The Hittite chariots were heavier, and the framework, instead 
of being a mere skeleton, was panelled on the sides, the contour at the top 

Mitanni, in the Zeitschri/t fiir Anyriologie, voL t. pp. 269, 270) and Jensen {Vontvdien, in the Zeit- 
tchrift fur Attyriologie, voL vi. pp. 59, 60) to determine the nature of the god. Shausbe (Abel- 
WiNCKLE^ Der Thontafelfund, pi. 33, 1. 98) has been identified with Ishtar or Shala by Jensen 
(^Vonludien, in the Zeitiehrift fur Agsyriologie, toL t. p. 202, note 1 ; voL vi. p. 71 ). 

* For figures of this character, of which severdl will be reproduced later on, see Pebrot-Chipiez 

flisf. de VArt dans P Antiquity, Toh It. pp. 525, 526, 549, 550, 767. ’ 

’ The religious cities and the festivals of the Greek epoch are described by Stbabo, XII. ii. §§ 3 
6, 7, pp. 535, 536, 537 ; these festivals were very ancient, and their institution, if not the method of 
celebrating them, may go back to the time of the Hittite empire (Bamsat-Hogabth, Pre-hellenic 
Monuments of Cappadocia, in the Becueil de Travaux, vol. xiv. p. 77, et seq.). 

* The description of the battle of Qodshfi in the time of Bamses IL shows us the King of the 
Kbhti surrounded by his vassals (see the passage in pp. 397, 398 of the present work). The evidence 
of the existence of a similar feudal organisation from the time of the XVIU*'" dynasty is furnished 
by a letter of Dnshratta, King of Mitanni, where he relates to Amenothes IV. the revolt of his brother 
Artassumara (see p. 298 of the present work), and speaks of the help which one of the neighbouring 
chiefs, Pirkhi, and all the Ehhti had given to the rebel. 

* The passages bearing upon the weapons of the KbS,ti have been put together bv *W. Max 
Mulleb, Asien and Europa naeh altagyptischen DetiimSlem, pp. 324-320. 
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being sometimes quite square, at other times rudely curved. It was bound 
together in the front by two disks of metal, and strengthened by strips of 
copper or bronze, which were sometimes plated with silver or gold. There 
were no quiver-cases as in Egyptian chariots, for the Hittite charioteers rarely 
resorted to the bow and arrow. The occupants of a chariot were three in 
number — the driver ; the shield-bearer, whose olBce it was to protect his com- 
panions by means of a shield, 
sometimes of a round form, 
with a segment taken out 
on each side, and some- 
times square; and finally, 
the warrior, with his sword 
and lance. The Hittite 
princes whom fortune had 
brought into relations with 
Thutmosis III. and Ameno- 
thes II. were not able to 
avail themselves properly of 
the latent forces around them. It was owing probably to the feebleness of their 
character or to the turbulence of their barons that we must ascribe the poor 
part they played in the revolutions of the Eastern world at this time. The 
establishment of a strong military power on their southern frontier was certain, 
moreover, to be anything but pleasing to them ; if they preferred not to risk 
everything by entering into a great struggle with the invaders, they could, 
without compromising themselves too much, harass them with sudden attacks, 
and intrigue in an underhand way against them to their own profit. Pharaoh’s 
generals were accustomed to punish, one after the other, these bands of invading 
tribes,^ and the sculptors duly recorded their names on a pylon at Thebes 
among those of the conquered nations, but these disasters had little effect in 
restraining the Hittites. They continued, in spite of them, to march south- 
ward, and the letters from the Egyptian governors record their progress year 
after year. They had a hand in all the plots which were being hatched 
among the Syrians, and all the disaffected who wished to be free from foreign 
oppression — such as Abdashirti and his son Aziru — addressed themselves to 

* Drawn by Fancher-Gudin, from Champollion’s Monuments de I’Egypte et de la Nultie, 
pi. xxvi. This is one of the Hittite chariots which took part in the battle of Qodshu in the time 
of Ramses H. ; of. Koseluki, Monuments Storiei, pL ciii., and the vignette on p. 225 of the present 
work. 

* There is an allusion to these incursions of the Kbati in the letters from Aziru (Wincklee- Abel, 
Der Thontafelfund, p. 38, 11. 21-29 ; 39,11. 20-27; 40, II. 37-40 ; 43, 11. 27-32 ; 45, 11. 13-26), in those 
from Akizzi (Bezold-Bvdge, Teil el-Amarna Tablets, No. 36, p. 75, 11. 32 -37, and No. 37, p. 76, 1. 9, 
et seq.). 
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them for help in the way of chariots and men.^ Even in the time of Amenothes 
III. they had endeavoured to reap profit from the discords of Mitanni, and had 
asserted their supremacy over it. Dushratta, however, was able to defeat one 
of their chiefs.® Bepulsed on this side, they fell back upon that part of 
Kaharaim lying between the Euphrates and Orontes, and made themselves 
masters of one town after another in spite of the despairing appeals of the 
conquered to the Theban king. From the accession of Khnniatonn, they set 
to work to annex the countries of Nukhassi, Nii, Tunipa, and Zinzauru : they 
looked with covetous eyes upon Phmnicia, and were already menacing Ccele- 
Syria.® The religious confusion in Egypt under Tutankhamen and Ai left 
them a free field for their ambitions, and whem Harmhabi ventured to cross 
to the east of the isthmus, he found them definitely installed in the region 
stretching from the Mediterranean and the Lebanon to the Euphrates. Their 
then reigning prince, Sapalulu, appeared to have been the founder of a new 
dynasty : he united the forces of the country in a solid body, and was 
within a little of making a single state out of all Northern Syria.* Al l 
Naharaim had submitted to him : Zahi, Alasia, and the Amurru had passed 
under his government from that of the Pharaohs; Carchemish, Tunipa, Nii, 
Hamath, figured among his royal cities, and Qodshu was the defence of his 
southern frontier. His progress towards the east was not less considerable. 
Mitanni, Arzapi, and the principalities of the Euphrates as far as the Balikh, 
possibly even to the Khabur,® paid him homage : beyond this, Assyria and 
Ghaldsea barred his way. Here, as on his other frontiers, fortune brought 
him face to face with the most formidable powers of the Asiatic world. 

Had he sufficient forces at his disposal to triumph over them, or only 

* A7.tn i defends himself in one of his letters against the accusation of haring received font 
messengers from the King of the KhAti, while he refused to receive those from Egypt (Bbzold-Budge, 
Tell d-Amama Tablets, No. 35, p. 73, 11. 47-53). The complicity of Azirn with the Khhti is denounced 
in an appeal from the inhabitants of Tunipa (In., tWd., No. 41, pp. 84, 85, 11. 21-28). In a mutilated 
letter, published by Bezold-Bcdge, ibid.. No. 46, p. 95, an unknown person calls attention to the 
negotiations which a petty Syrian prince had entered into with the King of the Kbhti. 

* See p. 298 of the present work for the account of the quarrel between Dushratta and the Khati. 

’ See the letter &om Aktzzi, in which this individual relates the evils resulting from an invasion 

of the Khkti, and asks help for himself and for the kings of Nukhassi, Nii, and Zizauru (Bezold- 
Bcdge, TeU el-Amama Tablets, No. 37, p. 78, 1. 40, et seq.). See also the letter from the inhabitants 
of Tunipa, who ask that an Egyptian army might be sent to protect them from Azitu and the Eh§.ti 
(Id., tWd., No. 41, pp. 84, 85, 11. 21-28). 

* Sapalulu has the same name as that we meet with later on in the country of Patin, in the time 
of Salmanasar III., viz. Sapalnlme (Monolith, col. i. li 41, 42). It is known to us only from a treaty 
with the Khati, which makes him coeval with Bamses I. (L 3 ; cf. p. 401 of the present work) : it 
was with him probably that Harmhabi had to deal in his Syrian campaigns (W. Max MOlleb, Asien 
and Europa, pp. 322, 332). The limit of his empire towards the south is gathered in a measure from 
what we know of the wars of Seti I. with the Eihati. The latter prince was obliged to capture 
Qodshu, and to conquer the people of the Lebanon (see p. 371 of the present work). 

‘ The text of the poem of Pentahirit (ed. J. de Bodge, in Rerae Eggptolog., vol. iii. pp. 151, 159-161) 
mentions, among the countries confederate with the Khhti, all Naharaim ; that is to say, the country 
on either side of the Euphrates, embracing Mitanni and the principalities named in the Amama cor- 
respondence, and in addition some provinces whose sites have not yet been discovered, but which may 
be placed without much riA of error to the north of the l^urus ; see p. 389 of the present work. 
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enough to hold his ground ? Both hypotheses could hare been answered in 
the afSrffiatiye if each one of these great powers, confiding in its own resources,, 
had attacked him separately. The Amorites, the people of Zahi, Alasia, and 
Naharaim, together with recruits from Hittite tribes, would then have put him 
in a position to resist, and even to carry off victory with a high hand in the final 
struggle. But an alliance between Assyria or Babylon and Thebes was always 
possible. There had been such things before; in the time of Thutmosis IV. and 
in that of Amenothes but they were lukewarm agreements, and their 

effect WM not much to boast of, for the two parties to the covenant had then 
no common enemy to deal with, and their mutual interests were not, therefore, 
bound up with their united action. The circumstances were very different now. 
The rapid growth of a nascent kingdom, the restless spirit of its people, its 
trespasses on domains in which the older powers had been accustomed to hold 
the upper hand, — did not all this tend to transform the convention, more 
commercial than military, with which up to this time they had been content, 
into an offensive and defensive treaty ? If they decided to act in concert, 
how could Sapalulu or his successors, seeing that he was obliged to defend 
himself on two frontiers at the same moment, muster sufficient resources to 
withstand the double assault? The Hittites, as we know them more espe- 
cially from the hieroglyphic inscriptions, might be regarded as the lords 
only of Northern Syria, and their power be measured merely by the extent 
of territory which they occupied to the south of the Taurus and on the 
two banks of the Middle Euphrates. But this does not by any means 
represent the real facts. This was but the half of their empire; the rest 
extended to the westward and northward, beyond the moimtains into that 
region, known afterwards as Asia Minor, in which Egyptian tradition had 
from ancient times confused some twenty nations under the common vague 
epithet of HaM-nibu.® Official language still employed it as a convenient 
and comprehensive term, but the voyages of the Phoenicians and the travels 
of the “Koyal Messengers,” as well- as, probably, the maritime commerce 
of the merchants of the Delta, had taught the scribes for more than a cen- 
tury and a half to make distinctions among these nations which they had 
previously summed up in one. The Luku ® were to be found there, as well as 

* See pp. 288, 296, 297 of the present work for notices of these alliances. 

* See the passttges in the Dawn of CivUizalion, pp. 391-393, bearing on the Hahi-nibu. 

* The Lnkn, Lnka, are mentioned in the Amama correspondence under the form liukki (Abel- 

■WISCKLEB, Der Tfumtafdfund, No. 11, pi. 10, IL 10-22 ; cf. Delattbe, LMres de Tell el-Amama, in 
Proc. Bibl. Arch. Soc., 1892-93, vol. xir. pp. 129-131), as pirates and highway robbers. The identity of 
these people with the Bycians was pointed out for the first time by E. i>e Rocs^ Extrait d’un etc., 

p. 4. It was opposed by Brugsch, who prefers the identification with the Ligyes (Gesch. JEgyptent, 
p. 578), by Unger (Maneiko, p. 218), by Halesy {Eiadea Berbers*, pt. 1, Etmi d’Eptgr. Libyqae, pp. 171- 
173), by Wiedemann (Die attetten Beziehungen zwiechen Alggpten und Grieehenland, pp. 9-11, and Mgypt. 
Gezeh., p. 475^ by Ed. Meyer (Gezeh. dee Altertkvms, voL L pp. 278,312, and Gesch. des Alien Mgypteea, 
p. 281> Along with W.Ma^ Muller, I h<fid it as w^ established (Asien and Europa, pp. 351-399). 
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the Danauna,* the Shardana,^ and others besides, who lay behind one another 
on the coast. Of the second line of populations behind the region of the coast 
tribes, we have up to the present no means of knowing anything with certainty. 
Asia Minor, furthermore, is divided into two regions, so distinctly separated by 
nature as well as by races that one would be almost inclined to regard them 
as two countries foreign to each other.® In its centre it consists of a well- 
defined undulating plain, having a gentle slope towards the Black Sea, and of 
the shape of a kind of convex trapezium, clearly bounded towards the north 
by the highlands of Pontus, and on the south by the tortuous chain of the 
Taurus. A line of low hills fringes the country on the west, from the 
Olympus of Mysia to the Taurus of Pisidia. Towards the east it is bounded 
by broken chains of mountains of unequal height, to which the name Anti- 
Taurus is not very appropriately applied. An immense volcanic cone. Mount 
Argseus, looks down from a height of some 13,000 feet over the wide isthmus 
which connects the coimtry with the lands of the Euphrates. This volcano is 
now extinct, but it still preserved in old days something of its languishing 
energy, throwing out flames at intervals above the sacred forests which clothed 
its slopes. The rivers having their sources in the region just described, have 
not all succeeded in piercing the obstacles which separate them from the sea, 
but the Pyramus and the Sarus find their way into the Mediterranean and the 
Iris, Halys and Sangarios into the Euxine. The others flow into the lowlands, 

’ The Dananna are mentioned along with the Luka in the Amarna correspondence (Be2old- 
Bcdge, Tell el-Amarna Tablets, No. 30, p. 65, 11. 52-55, and p. IxL ; cf. Delattbe, Lettres de Tell el- 
Amama, in the Proceedings Bibl. Arch. Soc., 1892-93, Tol. xiv. pp. 6, 7, 8). E. de Bouge (Mude mr 
Monuments de Thutmes lU., p. 29 ; ot F. Lesobmajjt, Les Premieres Civilisations, voL ii. p. 413, Les 
Antiquiids de la Troade, vol. i. pp. 73, 76, Les Origines de VHistoire, vol. iii. pp. 46-48) tried to 
identify them with the Danaans ; Chabas (Etudes sur VAntiquitd historique, 2nd edit., p. 292, and 
Becherehes pour servir a I’histoire de la XIX‘ dynastie, pp. 38 40) with the Dannians of Italy ; and 
Bmgsch (Geseh. Mgyptens, p. 578) with the Libyans inhabiting the Taenia of Lake Mareotis. The 
termination, -auna, -dna of this word appears' to be the ending in -auy (see a possible explanation of 
this term in Jensen, Vorstudien, in the Zeitsehrift fur Assyriologie, toI. vi. pp. 68, 69) found in Asiatic 
names like Lykaon by the side of Lykos, Eataon by the side of K6tis and Kat-patuka ; while the 
form of the name Danaos is preserved in Greek legend, Danaon is found only on Oriental monu- 
ments. The Banauna came “ from their islands,” that is to say, from the coasts of Asia Minor, or 
from Greece, the term not being pressed too literally, as the Egyptians were inclined to call all 
distant lands situated to the north beyond the Mediterranean Sea “ islands.” 

* E. de Bouge (Extrait ifun mdmoire sur les Attaques dirigges cOntre VEgypte par les peuples de la 
Mdiiterrande, pp. 19-25) was inclined to identify the Shar^na with the Sardes and the island of 
Sardinia; also Chabas (Etudes sur VAntiquite Historique, 2nd edit., 186, 187, 224, 298-308, 317-321, 
and Beeberches pour servir a Tbistoire de la XIX’ dynastie, pp. 35-38). Unger (Manetho, p. 218) made 
them out to be the Khartanoi of Libya, and was followed by Brugsch (Geseh. Mgyptens, pp. 578, 579). 
W. Max Muller (Asien und Europa, pp. 37 1-379) revived the hypotheses of De Bouge and Chabas, and 
saw in them bands from the Italian island. I am still persuaded, as I was twenty-five years ago, 
that they were Asiatics — the Mmonian tribe which gave its name to Sardis (Revue Critique, 1873, 
voL i. pp. 84-86; 1878, voL i. p. 320; 1880, vol. i. pp. 109, 110 : cf. F. Lesobmast, Les Antiquitds de 
la Troade, i. pp. 73, 75 ; Bbttgsch, Troie et VEgypte, in Schliemann, Troie, Eggeb’s trans., p. 983). 
The Serdani or Shardana are mentioned as serving in the Egyptian army in the Tel el-Amarna tablets. 

’ I am obliged here, for want of space, to limit my original plan. I have preserved of it only a 
summary description of Asia Minor, and the most necessary facts for understanding the history of 
Egypt and Syria. Cf. for the geographical positions, Elisee Beceus, Gdogr. Univ. , voL ix. p. 461, et seq. 

‘ Stbabo, XIV. iL § 7, p. 538. 
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forming meres, marshes, and lakes of fluctuating extent. The largest of these 
lakes, called Tatta, is salt, and its superficial extent varies with the season. 
In brief, the plateau of this region is nothing but an extension of the highlands 
of Central Asia, and has the same vegetation, faufta, and climate, the same 
extremes of temperature, the same aridity, and the same Wretched and poverty- 
stricken character as the latter. The maritime portions are of an entirely 
different aspect. The western coast which stretches into the .^Egean is furrowed 
by deep valleys, opening out as they reach the sea, and the rivers — the Caicus, 
the Hermos, the Cayster, and Meander — which flow through them are 
effective makers of soil, bringing do^ with them, as they do, a continual 
supply of alluvium, which, deposited at their mouths, causes the land to 
encroach there upon the sea. The littoral is penetrated here and there by 
deep creeks, and is fringed with beautiful islands — Lesbos, Chios, Samos, Cos, 
Rhodes — of which the majority are near enough to the continent to act as 
defences of the seaboard, and to guard the mouths of the rivers, while they are 
far enough away to be secure from the effects of any violent disturbances 
which might arise in the mainland. The Cyclades, distributed in two lines, 
are scattered, as it were, at hazard between Asia and Europe, like great blocks 
which have fallen around the piers of a broken bridge. The passage from one 
to the other is an easy matter, and owing to them, the sea rather serves to bring 
together the two continents than to divide them. Two groups of heights, 
imperfectly connected with the central plateau, tower above the .3)gean slope — 
wooded Ida on the north, veiled in cloud, rich in the flocks and herds upon its 
sides, and in the metals within its bosom ; and on the south, the volcanic bastions 
of Lycia, where tradition was wont to place the fire-breathing Chimmra. A 
rocky and irregularly broken coast stretches to the west of Lycia, in a line 
almost parallel with the Taurus, through which, at intervals, torrents leaping 
from the heights make their way into the sea. At the extreme eastern point 
of the coast, almost at the angle where the Cilician littoral meets that of Syria, 
the Pyramus and the Saras have brought down between them sufficient material 
to form an alluvial plain, which the classical geographers designated by the 
name of the Level Cilicia, to distinguish it from the rough region of the 
interior, Cilicia Trachea. 

The populations dwelling in this peninsula belong to very varied races. On 
the south and south-west certain Semites had found an abode — the mysterious 
inhabitants of Solyma, and especially the Phoenicians in their scattered 
trading-stations.^ On the north-east, beside the Khati, distributed throughout 
the valleys of the Anti-Taurus, between the Euphrates and Moxmt Argseus, 
there were tribes allied to the Ehati ® — possibly at this time the Tabal and 

• See pp. 202, 203 of the present vcvk for notices of the Phoenieian trading posts. 

* A certain nnmber of these tribes or of their towns are to be fcnndnn the list contained in the 
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the Mnshka — and, on the shores of the Black Sea, those workers in metal, 
which, following the Greeks, we may call, for want of a better designation, 
the Chalybes.^ We are at a loss to know the distribution of tribes in the 
centre and in the north-west, but the Bosphorus and the Hellespont, we may 
rest assured, never formed an ethnographical frontier. The continents on 
either side of them appear at this point to form the banks of a river, or the 
two slopes of a single valley, whose bottom lies buried beneath the waters. 
The barbarians of the Balkans had forced their way across at several points. 
Dardanians were to be encountered in the neighbourhood of Mount Ida, as well 
as on the banks of the Axios, from early times, and the Kebrenes of Macedonia 
had colonised a district of the Troad near Ilion, while the great nation of 
the Mysians had issued, like them, from the European populations of the 
Hebrus and the Strymon. The hero Dardanos, according to legend, had at 
first founded, under the auspices of the Idaean Zeus, the town of Dardania ; and 
afterwards a portion of his progeny followed the course of the Scamander, . 
and entrenched themselves upon a precipitous hill, from the top of which they 
could look far and wide over the plain and sea.® The most ancient Ilion, at 
first a village, abandoned on more than one occasion in the course of centuries, 
was rebuilt and transformed, earlier than the XY*’’ century before Christ, .into 
an important citadel, the capital of a warlike and prosperous kingdom. The 
ruins on the spot prove the existence of a primitive civilization analogous te- 
that of the islands of the Archipelago before the arrival of the Phoenician 
navigators.® We find that among both, at the outset, flint and bone, clay, 
baked and unbaked, formed the only materials for their utensils and furniture; 
metals were afterwards introduced, and we can trace their progressive employ- 
ment to the gradual exclusion of the older implements. These ancient Trojans 
used copper, and we encounter only rarely a kind of bronze, in which the 
proportion of tin was too slight to give the requisite hardness to the alloy, and 
we fin d stiU fewer examples of iron and lead. They were fairly adroit workers 
in silver, electrum, and especially in gold. The amulets, cups, necklaces, and 
jewellery discovered in their tombs or in the ruins of their houses, are some- 
times of a not ungraceful form. Their pottery was made by hand, and was 
not painted or varnished, but they often gave to it a fine lustre by means of a 
stone-polisher.^ Other peoples of uncertain origin, but who had attained a 

treaty of Bamsea IL with the Khati (IL 26-30; cf. Bocbiast, Notes de Voyage, in the Becuefl <fe- 
Travam, voL xii. pp. 157-160, and W. Max Mclleb, Asien und Europa, pp. 334, 335). 

* Ed. Metxb, Cresehichte des KSnigsreiohs Pontos, pp. 11, 12, and C. de Caba, Gli Hetei-Pelasgi, 
voL i. pp. 548-565, have bronght together the greater part of the scattered notices we hare of these races. 

• See the mon<^;raph of !E!d. Meteb, Oeschiehte von Troas, p. 9, et seq., for all the legends relating 
to the earliest Tiojan population. 

’ See pp. 201, 202 of the present work. 

‘ For information on this early ciniization, consult, in defanlt of Schliemans’s Ilios and Trqja, 
where the materials are scatt«ed, the summary of them giren by Pebbot-Chipiez, Hisloire de V Art,. 
H>. 154-258, or Ed. Meteb, GaehiiAte des Altertums, voL ii. pp. 121-127, 
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civilization as advanced as that of the Trojans, were the Maeonians, the 
Leleges, and the Carians who had their abode to the south of Troy and of the 
Mysians. The Maeonians held sway in the fertile valleys of the Hermos, 
Cayster, and Maeander. They were divided into several branches, such as the 
Lydians, the Tyrseni, the Torrhebi, and the Shardana, but their most ancient 
traditions looked back with pride to a flourishing state to which, as they alleged, 
they had all belonged long ago on the slopes of Mount Sipylos, between the 
valley of the Hermos and the Grulf of Smyrna. The traditional capital of this 
kingdom was Magnesia, the most ancient of cities, the residence of Tantalus, 
the father of Niobe and the Pelopidae. The Leleges rise up before us from 
many points at the same time, but always connected with the most ancient 
memories of Greece and Asia. The majority of the strongholds on the 
Trojan coast belonged to them — such as Antandros and Gargara — and Pedasos 
on the Satniois boasted of having been one of their colonies, while several 
other towns of the same name, bat very distant from each other, enable us to 
form some idea of the extent of their migrations.^ In the time of Strabo, 
ruined tombs and deserted sites of cities were shown in Caria which the natives 
regarded as Lelegia — that is, abode of the Leleges.^ The Carians were domi- 
nant in the southern angle of the peninsula and in the iEgean Islands ; and 
the Lycians lay next them on the east, and were sometimes confounded with 
them. One of the most powerful tribes of the Carians, the Tremilse, were in the 
eyes of the Greeks hardly to be separated from the mountainous district which 
they knew as Ljcia proper ; while other tribes extended as far as the Halys. 
A district of the Troad, to the south of Mount Ida, was called Lycia, and there 
was a Lycaonia on both sides of the Middle Taurus ; while Attica had its 
Lycia, and Crete its Lycians. These three nations — the Lycians, Carians, and 
Leleges — were so entangled together from their origin, that no one would 
venture now to trace the lines of demarcation between them, and we are often 
obliged to apply to them collectively what can be appropriately ascribed to 
only one. 

How far the Hittite power extended in the first years of its expansion we 
have now hardly the means of knowing. It would appear that it took within 
its scope, on the south-west, the Cilician plain, and the undulating region 
bordering on it — that of Qodi : the prince of the latter district, if not his vassal, 
was at least the colleague of the King of the Kbati, and he acted in concert 

* According to the scholiast on Kicander (Ther., v. 804), the word “ Pedasos” signified “ moun- 
tain,” probably in the language of the Leleges. AVe know up to the present of four Pedasi 
or Pedasa: the first in Messenia (Steabo, VIIL iv. § 3, p. 551), which later on took the name of 
Methone ; the second in the Troad, on the banks of the Satniois (Strabo, XIII. i. § 7, p. sgl) ; the 
third in the neighbourhood of Cyzicus (Agathocles,§ 4,in Mulleb-Didot, Frag. Hht. Grsec., vol. iv. 
p. 289 ; and the fourth in Caria. 

* With regard to the Leleges, consult the somewhat confused work of Dummles, Die Ldeger, 
iriiere all the classical texts relative to these people are collected. 
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with him in peace as well as in war.^ It embraced also the upper basin of 
the Pyramos and its affluents, as well as the regions situated between the 
Euphrates and the Halys, but its frontier in this direction was continually 
fluctuating, and our researches fail to follow it. It is somewhat probable that 
it extended considerably towards the west and north-west in the direction of 
the /Egfian Sea. The forests and escarpments of Lycaonia, and the desolate 
steppes of the central plateau, have always presented a barrier difficult to 
surmount by any invader from the east. If the Khati at that period attacked 
it in front, or by a flank movement, the assault must rather have been of the 
nature of a hurried reconnaissance, or of a raid, than of a methodically 
conducted campaign.^ They must have preferred to obtain possession of the 
valleys of the Thermodon and the Iris, which were rich in mineral wealth, 
and from which they could have secured an inexhaustible revenue. The ex*- 
traction and working of metals in this region had attracted thither from time 
immemorial merchants from neighbouring and distant countries — at first from 
the south to supply the needs of Syria, Chaldaea, and Egypt, then from the 
west for the necessities of the countries on the ^gean. The roads, which, 
starting from the archipelago on the one hand, or the Euphrates on the 
other, met at this point, fell naturally into one, and thus formed a continuous 
route, along which the caravans of commerce, as well as warlike expeditions, 
might henceforward pass. Starting from the cultivated regions of Mseonia, 
the road proceeded up the valley of the Hermos from west to east; then, 
scaling the heights of the central plateau and taking a direction more and 
more to the north-east, it reached the fords of the Halys. Crossing this river 
twice — for the first time at a point about two-thirds the length of its course, 
and for the second at a short distance from its source — it made an abrupt 
turn towards the Taurus, and joined, at Melitene, the routes leading to 
the Upper Tigris, to Nisibis, to Singara, and to Old Assur, and connecting 
further down beyond the mountainous region, under the walls of Carchemish, 
with the roads which led to the Nile and to the river-side cities on the Persian 
Gulf.® There were other and shorter routes, if we think only of the number 

* The country of Qidi, Qadi, Qodi, has been connected by Chabas with Galilee (/Voyage d’un 
Egyptien, pp. 108, 109), and Bmgsch adopted the identification (Gegeh. ^gyptens, p. 549). W. Mai 
Miiller identified it with Phoenicia (Alien and Europa, pp. 242-248). I think the name served to 
designate the Cilician coast and plain from the month of the Orontes, and the country which was 
known in the Grsaco-Boman period by the name Ketia and Kataonia (MiSPiso, De Carehemis Oppidi 
Situ, map 2 ; cf. Satce, Monument! of the Hittitei, in Tram. Bibl. Arch. Soc,, vol. vii. pp. 285, 289 ; 
F. Lenobmant, Lee Orig. de VHitt., vol. iii. p. 72, et seq. ; Ed. Mbyee, Getek. dee Altertume, voL i. p. 277). 

* The idea of a Hittite empire extending over almost all Asia Minor was advanced by Sajce 
(Monuments of the Sittitee, in the Traneaetione Bibl. Arch. Soc., vol. vii. pp. 268-293 ; cf. Satce- 
Mbhant, Lee Hithfem, Hietoire Tun Empire oMid, p. 75, et seq.; Weight, The Empire of the 
Hittitee, Ist edit., pp. 45-61). This view Las been opposed by Hirschfeld (Die Eeleenreliefe in Klein- 
agien, pp. 7, 8, 45, et seq.X defended by Bamsay (Siit. Geog. of Aeia Minor, pp. 38, 39, and Citiee and 
Blehopriee of Phrygia, vol. i. pp. xiii.-xv.), and by Badet (La Lydia et le Monde Gree., etc., p. 24, et i eq.). 

* The very early existence of this road, which partly coincides with the royal route of the Persian 
Aehemenids, was proved by Kiepebt, Ueher die Fereiiche Konigeetraeie dutch Yordtraeien naeh 
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of miles, from tlie Hermos in Pisidia or Lycaonia, across the central steppe 
and through the Cilieian Gates, to the meeting of the ways at Carchemish ; 
but they led through wretched regions, without industries, almost without 
tillage, and inhospitable alike to man and beast, and they were ventured on 
only by those who aimed at trafficking among the populations who lived in 
their neighbourhood.^ The Khati, from the time even when they were 
onclosed among the fastnesses of the Taurus, had within their control the most 
important section of the great land route which served to maintain regular 
relations between the ancient kingdoms of the east and the rising states of 
the and whosoever would pass through their country had to pay them 

-toll. The conquest of Naharaim, in giving them control of a new section, 
placed almost at their discretion the whole traffic between Chaldaea and Egypt. 
From the time of Thufmosis III. caravans employed in this traffic accom- 
plished the greater part of their journey in territories depending upon Babylon, 
Assyria, or Memphis, and enjoyed thus a relative security ; the terror of the 
Pharaoh protected the travellers even when they were no longer in his domains, 
and he saved them from the flagrant exactions made upon them by princes 
who called themselves his brothers, or were actually his vassals.^ But the 
time had now come when merchants had to encounter, between Qodshu and 
the banks of the Khabur, a sovereign owing no allegiance to any one, and 
who would tolerate no foreign interference in his territory. From the out- 
break of hostilities with the Khati, Egypt could communicate with the cities 
of the Lower Euphrates only by the Wadys of the Arabian Desert, which 
were always dangerous and difficult for large convoys ; ® and its commercial 
relations with Chaldaea -were practically brought thus to a standstill, and, as 
a consequence, the manufactures which fed this trade being reduced to a 
limited production, the fiscal receipts arising from it experienced a sensible 
diminution. When peace was restored, matters fell again into their old groove, 
with certain reservations to the Khati of some common privileges: Egypt, 
which had formerly possessed these to her own advantage, now bore the 
burden of them, and the indirect tribute which she paid in this manner to 
her rivals furnished them with arms to fight her in case she should endeavour 
to free herself from the imposition. All the semi-barbaric peoples of the 
peninsula of Asia Minor were of an adventurous and warlike temperament. 

Herodotos, in the MmatAerichte of Academy of Sciences of Berlin, 1857, pp. 123-140, and by Eamsat, 
But. Gtog. of A$ia Minor, pp. 27-35, where the irregnlarities of the route are explained ; cf. Radet, 
La Lydie et le Monde Grec, pp. 23-32, and Bamsat-Hogarth, Prehellenic Monuments of Cappadocia, 
in the Secaeil, vol. it. pp. 92-94, in which important corrections of previous views are addnced. 

> On these secondary routes, see Bausat, Eist. Geog. of Asia Minor, pp. 35-43, and Radet, La 
Lydie et le Monde Grec, pp. 33-35, where the authors, while showing that the general use of these 
roads was not anterior to the Seleucids, admit that they existed in the centuries preceding the 
JUacedonian conquest. 

* See as to this commmree, p^ 286 of the pr^nt work. 

• On these routes through Northern Arabia, see pp. 613, 614, of the Lawn of Civilization. 
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They were always willing to set out on an expedition, under the leadership of 
some chief of noble family or renowned for valour ; sometimes by sea in their 
light craft, which would bring them unexpectedly to the nearest point of the 
Syrian coast, sometimes by land in companies of foot-soldiers and charioteers. 
They were frequently fortunate enough to secure plenty of booty, and return 
■with it to their homes safe and sound ; but as frequently they would meet with 
reverses by falling into some ambuscade : in such a case their conqueror would 
not put them to the sword or sell them as slaves, bu{ would promptly incor- 
porate them into his army, thus making his captives into his soldiers. The 
King of the Khati was able to make use of them without difficulty, for his 
empire was conterminous on the west and north with some of their native 
lands, and he had often whole regiments of them in his army — Mysians,^ 
Lycians, people of Augarit,^ of Ilion,^ and of Pedasos.^ The revenue of the 
provinces taken from Egypt, and the products of his tolls, furnished him with 
abundance of means for obtaining recruits from among them.® 

All these things contributed to make the power of the Khati so consider- 
able, that Harmhabi, when he had once tested it, judged it prudent not to join 
issues with them. He concluded with Sapalulu a treaty of peace and friendship, 

* Attempts were made to identify the Maosn with the Myaians by E. de Bouge {Extrait (Tun 
Mimoire »ur let Attaques dirig^et centre V^gypte par let peuplet de la Moiiterranie, p. 4) ; and this 
view, adopted by Chabas {Etudet tar V Antiquity historique, 2nd edit., p. 185), has been disputed with- 
out sufficient reason by Bragsch(6e«<jh. JEgyptent, pp. 578, 579), by Ed. Meyer {Gesch. da Altertumt, 
voL i. p. 278, aaAGetch. det AUen Mgyptent, p. 281), and by W. Max Muller (Asien and Europa, p. 355). 

* The country of Angailt, XJgarit, is mentioned on several oecanons in the Tel el-Amama corre- 
spondence (Bezou)-Budgb, Tell el-Amama Tablets, No. 1, p. 3, 1. 39 ; No. 30, p. 65, 11. 55-57 ; of. 
Delattbe, Lettres de Tell el-Amama, in the Proceedings of the Bibl. Arch. Soc., 1890-91, vol. xiii. 
pp. 24, 27,' 29, and 1892-93, vol. xv. pp. 506-508). The name has been wrongly associated with 
Curia (F. Lenokmant, Let Origines de VSistoire, vol. iii. p. 73); it has been placed by W. Max 
Muller {Asien and Earopa, pp. 262-269) well within Naharaim, to the east of the Orontes, between 
Ebalybon (Aleppo) and Apamsea, the writer confusing it with Akfdti, named in the campaign of 
Amenothes II. (see pp. 291, 292 of the present work). 1 am not sure about the site, but its association 
in the Amama letters with Gugu and Ehanigalbat inclines me to place it beyond the northern slopes 
of the Ttiums, possibly on the banks of the Halys or of the Upper Euphrates. 

^ The name of this people was read Eiuna by Ghampoliion, who identified it with the Ibnians 
{Grammaire BtCroglyphiqae, p. 151, and Diclionnaire, p. 66 ; eh BoSEliUon, Monumenti Storici, voL iii. 
p. 426) ; this reading and identification were adopted by Lenormant {Let Origines, voL iii. p. 353) 
and by W. Max Muller {Alien and Europa, pp. 369-371). Chabas hesitates between Eiuna and 
Maifina, Ionia and Mssonia {Etudes tar VAntiquitA Historique, 2nd edit., p. 185), and Bmgsch read 
it Malunna {Gesch. JEggptens, p. 491). The reading Irihna, Ilifina, seems to me the only possible one 
{Let Him, in the Beeueil de Travaux, vol. viii. p. 84), and the identification with Ilion as well 

* E. de Bouge thought that Pidasa, owing to the transposition of letters, was for Fisada, Fisidia 
{Court profeisAs au CoUege de France, in the Milanges ArehAblogie, etc., vol. ii. p. 267), and this 
opinion has been adopted by W. Max Muller {Asien and Europa, p. 355). Owing to its association 
with the Bardanians, Mysians, and Ilion, I think it answers to the Pedasos on the Satniois near 
Troy (Masveeo, De Carehemit oppidi situ, pp. 57, 58). 

* E. de Bouge and the Egyptologists who followed him thought at first that the troops designated in 
the Egyptian texts as Lycians, Mysians, Bardanians, were the natitmal armies of these nations, each 
one commanded by its king, who had hastened from Asia Minor to succour their ally the King of the 
Kh&ti. I now think that these were bands of adventurers, consistiag of soldiers belonging to these 
nations,'who came to put themselves at the service of civilized monarebs, as the Carians, lonians, 
and the Greeks of various cities did later on ; the individuals' whom the texts mention as their princes 
were not the kings of these nations, but the warrior Chiefs to whitdi each buid gave obedience. 
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which, leaving the two powers in possession respectively of the territory 
each then occnpied, gave legal sanction to the extension of the sphere of the 
Khati at the expense of Egypt.^ Syria continued to consist of two almost equal 
parts, stretching from By bios to the sources of the Jordan and Damascns: 
the northern portion, formerly tributary to Egypt, became a Hittite possession ; 
while the southern, consisting of Phoenicia and Canaan,® which the Pharaoh 
had held for a long time with a more effective authority, and had more fully 
occupied, was retained for Egypt. This could have been but a provisional 
arrangement : if Thebes had not altogether renounced the hope of repossessing 
some day the lost conquests of Thutmosis III., the Khati, drawn by the same 
instinct which had urged them to cross their frontiers towards the south, were 
not likely to be content with less than the expulsion of the Egyptians from 
Syria, and the absorption of the whole country into the Hittite dominion. 
Peace was maintained during Harmhabi’s lifetime. We know nothing of 
Egyptian affairs during the last years of his reign. His rule may have come 
to an end owing to some court intrigue, or he may have had no male heir to 
follow him.® Bamses, who succeeded him, did not belong to the royal line, or 
was only remotely connected with it.^ He was already an old man when he 
ascended the throne, and we ought perhaps to identify him with one or other 
of the Bamses who flourished under the last Pharaohs of the XVIII*'' dynasty, 

» It is not certain that Harmhabi was the Pharaoh with whom Sapalnln entered into treaty, and 
it might be insisted with some reason that Bamses I. was the party to it on the side of Egypt 
(Bbcgsch, Geieh. JEgyptem, pp. 456, 457); but this hypothesis is rendered less probable by the 
fact of the extremely short reign of the latter Pharaoh. I am inclined to think, as W. Max Muller 
has supposed (^Asien and Europa, p. 392, note 1), that the passage in the Treaty of Bamges 11. with 
the Prince of the Khati (IL 5-7), which speaks of a treaty concluded with Sapalnln, looks back to the 
time of Bamses II.’s predecessor, Harmhabi. 

* This follows from the sitnation of the two empires, as indicated in the account of the campaign 
of Seti I. in his first year. The king, after having defeated the nomads of the Arabian desert, passed 
on without further fighting into the country of the Amfirrfi and the regions of the Lebanon (see 
p. 371 of the present work), which fact seems to imply the submission of Kharu. W. Max MUller was 
the first to discern clearly this part of the history of Egyptian conquest (Aeien und Ewropa, pp. 275, 
276) ; he appears, however, to have circumscribed somewhat too strictly the dominion of Harmhabi 
in assigning Carmel as its limit. The list of the nations of the north who yielded, or are alleged to 
have yielded, submission to Harmhabi, were traced on the first pylon of this monarch at Eamak, and 
on its adjoining vralls ; what remains of this list has been reproduced by Boubiant, Lettre aM.W. Max 
MuUer ear le mur d’Horemheb a Kamah, in the Becueil de Travaux, vol. xvii. pp. 41-43. Among 
others, the names of the Eh5ti and of Arvad are to be read there. 

• It would appear, from an Ostracon in the British Museum (Biech, Imcriptions in the Eieratie 
and Demotic Ckaraclert, pi. xiv., No. 5624, that the year XXL follows after the year VH. of Harm- 
habi’s reign (Bbugsch, Die Gruppe man, in the Zeitichrift, 1876, pp. 122-124, and Gesch. Mgyptene, 
pp. 447, 448 : c£ WiEDEMANif, JEgyptinche Geechichte, p. 411); it is possible that the year XXL may 
belong to one of Harmhabi’s successors, Seti I. or Bamses H., for example. 

‘ The efforts to connect Bamses I. with a family of Semitic origin, possibly the Shepherd-kings 
themselves, have not been snccessful (E. de Bocge, Lettre a M. Guigniaut, in the Bewe Arch&dogiqve, 
2nd series, voL ix. p. 132; Mabiette, Deuxieme Lettre a M. h vicomte de Rouge sur leiftmilles de 
Tanie, p. 2 ; La Stele de Van 400, p. 5 ; Cbabas, Let Bamses smt-ils de la race det Pasteurs t Etudes 
sur la Stele de Van 400, in the Zeitsehrift, 1865, pp. 29-38). Everything goes to prove that the Bamses 
family was, and considered itself to be, of Egyptian origin. Bmgsch (Gesch. Mgyptens, p. 456) and Ed. 
Meyer {Gesch. Mgyptens, p. 274) were inclin^ to see in Bamses I. a younger brother' of Harmhabi. This 
hypothMis has nothing either for or against it up to the present (WiED%tuss,JEggptische Gesch., p. 413). 
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perhaps the one who governed Thebes under Khuoiatonu,^ or another, who 
began but never finished his tomb in the hillside above Tel el-Amariia, in 
the burying-place of the worshippers of the Disk. He had held important 
-ofiSces under Harmhabi,^ and had obtained in marriage for his son Seti the 
hand of Tula, who, of all the royal family, possessed the strongest rights to 
the crown.® Eamses reigned only six or seven years, and associated Seti with 
timself in the government from his second 
year.* He undertook a short military 
expedition into Ethiopia, and perhaps a 
raid into Syria; and we find remains of 
his monuments in Nubia, at Bohani near 
Wady Haifa, and at Thebes, in the temple 
of Amon.® He displayed little activity, 
his advanced age preventing him from 
entering on any serious undertaking : but 
his accession nevertheless marks an im- 
portant date in the history of Egypt. 

Although Harmhabi was distantly con- 
nected with the line of the Ahmessides, it 
is difiScult at the present day to know what position to assign him in the 
Pharaonic lists : while some regard him as the last of the XVIII“* dynasty, 
others prefer to place him at the head of the XIX^. No such hesitation, how- 
ever, exists with regard to Eamses I,, who was undoubtedly the founder of a new 
family. The old familiar names of Thutmosis and Amenothes henceforward dis- 
appear from the royal lists, and are replaced by others, such as Seti, Minephtah, 



> 


* Cf. what is said about this Bamses, governor of Thebes, pp. 324, 325, supra. 

* BouKLAirr, Deux jours de f outlies a Tell el-Amama, in moires de la Mission francaise, vol. i. 
pp. 9-11. This Tel el-Amama Bamses is, perhaps, identical with the Theban one : he may have 
followed his master to his new capital, and have had a tomb dug for himself there, which he subse- 
•qnently abandoned, on the death of Edihniatonfi, in order to return to Thebes with Thiankhamon and At. 

’ BIaspebo, Essai sur Vinsoription d’Abydos, pp. 68-70, and Revue Critique, 1870, vol. ii. p. 35. 
The fact that the marriage was celebrated under the auspices of Harmhabi, and that, consequently, 
Bamses must have occupied an important position at the court of that prince, is proved by the 
appearance of Bamses If., son of Tula, as early as the first year of Seti, among the ranks of the com- 
batants in the war carried on by that prince against the Tihonfi (Cn ampolmok, Monumetds, pi. coxovii. 
2 ) ; even granting that he was then ten years old (cf. p. 386, infra), we are forced to admit that he 
must have been bom before his grandfather came to the throne. There is in the Vatican a statue of 
Tula which has been remarked on by Lepsics, Notice sur deux statues ^gyptiennes, in the Annales de 
I’Inslitut de Correspondance Arch^logique, voL iv. pp. 5-11, and pi. xl. ; other statues have been dis- 
oorered at S&n (Mabiette, Notice sur les principaux Monuments du Mus^e de Boulaq, 1864, p. 267, 
and Fragments et Documents relatifs aux Fouilles de Sdn, in the Becueit de Travaux, vol. ix. pp. 14, 
15; Peteie, Tanis, vol. i. pL ii., No. 11, and voL it p. 17). 

* Stele C 57 in the Louvre, published in CaAMPOLUoir, Monuments, pis. 1, 2 ; cf. Eosellini, 
Monumeati Storiei, pL xlv. 1. 

* He began the great HypostyleHallatEamak(BlABi£TrE, Kamak, pp. 21, 22, 24, 25, 38); E. de 
Bouge thinks that the idea of building this was first conceived under the XVUP'* dynasty {MAanges 
djArchdciogU, vol. i. p. 66). 

* Drawn by Faucher-Gudin, fiwm a sketch in Boseixisi, Monumenti Storiei, pi. v., No. 17. 

2 B 
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and, especially, Bamses, which now figure in them for the first time. The 
princes who bore these names showed themselves worthy successors of those 
who had raised Egypt to the zenith of her power; like them they were 
successful on the battle-field, and like them they devoted the best of the 
spoil to building innumerable monuments. No sooner had Seti celebrated 
his father’s obsequies, than he assembled his army and set out for war. 

It would appear that Southern Syria was then in open revolt. “ Word had 
been brought to His Majesty : ‘ The vile Shausfi have plotted rebellion ; the 
chiefe of their tribes, assembled in one place on the confines of Kharu, have 
been smitten with blindness and with the spirit of violence ; every one cutteth 
’ his neighbour’s throat.” ^ It was imperative to send succour to the few tribes 
who remained faithful, to prevent them from succumbing to the repeated 
attacks of the insurgents. Seti crossed the frontier at Zalu, but instead of 
pursuing his way along the coast, he marched due east in order to attack the 
Shausu in the very heart of the desert. The road ran through wide wadys, 
tolerably well supplied with water, and the length of the stages necessarily 
depended on the distances between the wells. This route was one frequented 
in early times, and its security was ensured by a number of fortresses and 
isolated towers built along it, such as “ The House of the Lion ” — ia ait pa 
mail — near the pool of the same name, the Migdol of the springs of Huzina, 
the fortress of Uazit, the Tower of the Brave, and the Migdol of Seti at the 
pools of Absakaba.^ The Bedawin, disconcerted by the rapidity of this move- 
ment, offered no serious resistance. Their flocks were carried off, their trees 
cut down, their harvests destroyed, and they surrendered their strongholds at 
discretion. Pushing on from one halting-place to another, the conqueror soon 
reached Babbiti, and finally Pakanana.^ The latter town occupied a splendid 

‘ The pictures of this campaign and the inscriptions which explain them were engraved by Seti 1. ■ 
on the outside of the north wall of the great hypostyle hall at Kamak. They were collected and 
published by Chasepolwoit, Monuments, pis. cclxxxis.-ccciL, and vol. ii. pp. 86-112 ; then by Bosellini 
MonummH Storiei, pis. xlTi.-li., and by Lkpsius, Benimaier.iu. 1 26-130. They have been and 

examined by Bbvgsch, Beiseberichte au$ Mgypten, pp. 149-157, and GeschichteMgyptens, pp. 458-469; 
then by Lacth, Ueber Sethosis' Triumphzug, in the Beports of the Proceedings of the Munich Academy 
of Sciences, 1889, voL L pp. 319-355, and by Lushington, The Vielories of Seti I. recorded in the 
Great Temple at Karndk, in the Trantactione of the Society of Biblical Arohmology, vol. vii. pp. 509- 
534 ; lastly, the texts have been carefully edited and translated by Guietssb, Inscription Bistorique 
de Sdli I", in the Seeueil de Travaux, vol. xi- pp. 52-77. 

* Bmgsch has endeavoured to map out the route followed by Seti L, and his deductions led him 
to carry it to the south of the Dead Sea (JHelioanaire Gebgraphique, pp. 590-597, and Gesehiehte 
Mgyptent, pp. 459, 460). I agree with Tomkins {The Fortreu of Canaan, in the Paleetine Exploration 
Fund, Quarterly Statements, 1884, pp. 59, 60) in thinking that the line followed by the Egyptian 
army coincided for the most part with the route explored by Holland (4 Journey on Foot Oirough 
Arabia Petrsea, in the Quart: Stat., 1879, pp. 70-72; cf. Wilson, Notes to accompany a Map of the late 
Rev. F. IV. HoHamls Journey, in the Quart. Stat., 1884, pp. 4-15). 

» The site of Pakankna has,vrith much probability, been fixed by Conder {The Fortress of Canaan, 
in the QuaH. Statements, 1883, pp. 175, 176; cf. Tomkins, The Fortress of Canaan, in the Quart. 
Statements, 1884, pp. 57-61) at El-Eenan or Khurbet-Kanasn, to the south of Hebron. Bmgsch had 
previously taken this name to indicate the country of Canasn (Geographisehe InseErif ten, vol. L pp. 59, 
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position on the slope of a rocky kill, close to a small lake, and defended the 
approaches to the vale of Hebron. It surrendered at the first attack, and by 
its fall the Egyptians became possessed of one of the richest provinces in the 
southern part of Kharu. This result having been achieved, Seti took the 
caravan road to his left, on the further side of Gaza, and pushed forward at full 
speed towards the Hittite frontier. It was probably unprotected by any troops. 



THE SETT7BN OF THE KOBTB WALI, OF THE HYP08TTLE HALL AT EABNAE, WHEBE SETI I. 
BEPREBENTS SOHE EPISODES 19 HIS F1B5T CAMFAIGH.^ 


^ and the Hittite king was absent in some other part of his emipire. Seti pillaged 
^ the Amnrrn, seized lanu^mu and Qodshfi by a sudden attack, marched in an 
oblique direction towards the Mediterranean, forcing the inhabitants of the 
Lebanon to cut timber from their mountains for the additions which he was 
premeditating in the temple of the Theban Amon, and finally returned by the 
coast road, receiving, as he passed through their territory, the homage of 
the Phoenicianft His entry into Egypt was celebrated by solemn festivities. 
The nobles, priests, and princes of both south and north hastened to meet him 
at the bridge of Zalfi, and welcomed, with their chants, both the king and 

261, voL B. p. 51 ; cf. Lavth, Ueber Sethoauf Trinmphzug, pp. 337, 338), bnt Cbabas rightly con- 
tested this view {Vot/age tPnn Egyptien, pp. 112, 113). W. Max Muller took up the matter afresh : 
he perceiTed that we have here an allnaion to the first town encountered by Seti I. in the country of 
CSanaan to the south-west of Baphia, tire name of which is not mentioned by the Egyptian sculptor 
(Atien und Ewropa, pp. 149, 205, 206) ; it seems to me that this name should be Pakan&na, and that 
the town bore the same name as the country. 

* Drawn by Bondier, from a photograph by Emil Brugsch-Bey. 
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the troops of captives whom he was bringing back for tlie service of his 
father Amon at Karnak.^ The delight of his subjects was but natural, 
since for many years the Egyptians had not witnessed such a triumph, and 
they no doubt believed that the prosperous era of Thutmosis III. was about 
to return, and that the wealth of Naharaim would once more flow into Thebes 
as of old. Their illusion was short-lived, for this initial victory was followed 
by no other. Maurusaru, King of the Khati, and subsequently his son Mau- 
tallu, withstood the Pharaoh with such resolution that he was forced to 
treat with them. A new alliance was concluded on the same conditions as 
the old one, and the boundaries of the two kingdoms remained the same as 
under Harmhabi, a proof that neither sovereign had gained any advantage 
over his rival.^ Hence the campaign did not in any way restore Egyptian 
supremacy, as had been hoped at the moment ; it merely served to strengthen 
her authority in those provinces which the Khati had failed to take from Egypt. 
The Phoenicians of Tyre and Sidon had too many commercial interests on the 
banks of the Nile to dream of breaking the slender tie which held them to the 
Pharaoh, since independence, or submission to another sovereign, might have 
ruined their trade. The Kharu and the Bedawin, vanquished wherever they 
had ventured to oppose the Pharaoh’s troops, were less than ever capable of 
throwing off the Egj'ptian yoke. Syria fell back into its former state. The 
local princes once more resumed their intrigues and quarrels, varied at intervals 
by appeals to their suzerain for justice or succour. The “ Koyal Messengers ”• 
appeared from time to time with their escorts of archers and chariots to claim 
tribute, levy taxes, to make peace between quarrelsome vassals, or, if the case 
required it, to supersede some insubordinate chief by a governor of undoubted 
loyalty ; in fine, the entire administration of the empire was a continuation 
of that of the preceding century.® The peoples of Kush meanwhile had 
remained quiet during the campaign in Syria, and on the western frontier 
the Tihonu had suffered so severe a defeat that they were not likely to 
recover from it for some time.^ The bands of pirates, Shardana and othera, who 
infested the Delta, were hunted down, and the prisoners taken from among them 

* A psurt of this picture, that showing the bridge thrown across the canal at Zalfi, is reproduced 
on p. 123, supra. 

* Treaty of Bamses II. with the Prince of Khati, IL 5-7. The name is written Mautanru, but 

the combination nr in the Egyptian texts, more often than not, represents an r or strong I sound. It 
has been rightly connected with the name Mutallu, borne by a King of Kummnkh, under 8argon of 
Assyria (Sayce, The JMimttmejitso/ tie in the TVansocMowsofthe Society of Biblical Arohmology, 

Tol. vii. pp. 290 ; cf. Jesses, Grundlagen fur etne Entzifferung der eilicigchen Intchriften, pp. 7, 8>. 

’ As to the boundaries of these provinces, cf. what is said by W. Max Mdlleb, Asien und Europa, 
pp. 200, 276. The organisation of the provinces is briefly described on pp. 271-277 of the present 
work. 

* This war is represented at Kamak, and Bamses II. figures there among the children of Seti I. 
Cbampoluos, Monuments, pL ccxcvii. 2 ; Boselusi, Jlonumenti Storiei, pi. liv. ; ct Bbcgsch, 
Reeueil de Monumentt Egyptiens, voL i. pL xlviL d). 
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were incorporated into the royal guard.^ Seti, however, does not appear to 
have had a confirmed taste for war. He showed energy when occasion required 
it, and he knew how to lead his soldiers, as the expedition of his first year 
amply proved ; but when the necessity was over, he remained on the defensive, 
and made no further attempt at conquest. By his own choice he was “the 
jackal who prowls about the country to protect it,” rather than “ the wizard 



bepbebestation op seti I. VASQtnsHi;!fa the Libyans and Asiatics on the walls, kabnak* 


lion marauding abroad by hidden paths,” ® and Egypt enjoyed a profound 
peace in consequence of his ceaseless vigilance. 

A peaceful policy of this kind did not, of course, produce the amount of 
spoil and the endless relays of captives which had enabled his predecessors to 
raise temples and live in great luxury without overburdening their subjects 
with taxes. Seti was, therefore, the more anxious to do all in his power to 
develop the internal wealth of the country. The mining colonies of tbe 
Sinaitic Peninsula had never ceased working since operations had been resumed 

• We gather this, as E. de Boege points ovi(Extrait (Tun M^oire $ur les attaques dirig^s par leg 
peupiles de la mer, pp. 23, 24), from passages in the inscriptions from the year V. onwards, in which 
Kamses IL txwsts that he has a number of Shardana prisoners in his guard ; Rouge was, perhaps, 
mistaken in magnifying these piratical raids into a war of invasion. 

* Drawn by Boudier, from a photograph by Emil Brugsch-Bey. 

’ These phrases are taken direct from the inscriptions of Seti I. (Beugsch, Becueil de Monuments. 
Tol. i. pi. xIy. e, IL 11, 12, cf. xlvi. ti, IL 1, 2; cf. Guietsse, La Campagne de SAi I'^, in the Reeueil 
de Travaux, vol. xi. pp. 70, 71, 72). 
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there under Hatshopsitu and Thiitmosis IIL, but the output had lessened 
during the troubles under the heretic kings.^ Seti sent inspectors thither, and 
endeavoured to stimulate the workmen to their former activity, but apparently 
with no great success.^ We are not able to ascertain if he continued the 
revival of trade with Puanit inaugurated by Harmhabi ; ® but at any rate he 
concentrated his attention on the regions bordering the Eed Sea and the gold- 
mines which they contained. Those of Etbai, which had been work^ as early 
as the XII"* dynasty, did not yield as much as they had done formerly ; not 
that they were exhausted, but owing to the lack of water in their neighbour- 
hood and along the routes leading to them, they were nearly deserted. It 



was well known that they contained great wealth, but operations could not be 
carried on, as the workmen were in danger of dying of thirst. Seti despatched 
engineers to the spot to explore the surrounding wadys, to clear the ancient 
cisterns or cut others, and to establish victualling stations at regular intervals 
for the use of merchants supplying the gangs of miners with commodities. 
These stations generally consisted of square or rectangular enclosures, built 
of stones without mortar, and capable of resisting a prolonged attack. The 
entrance was by a narrow doorway of stone slabs, and in the interior were a few 
huts and one or two reservoirs for catching rain or storing the water of 
neighbouring springs. Sometimes a chapel was built close at hand, consecrated 
to the divinities of the desert, or to their compeers, Minh of Coptos, Horus, 
Mant, or Isis. One of these, founded by Seti, stiU exists near the modern 
town of Bedesieh, at the entrance to one of the valleys which furrow this gold 
region. It is built against, and partly excavated in, a wall of rock, the face 

’ Cf., as to the resumption of these works, what is said onpp. 253, 251, supra. 

® Inscriptions at'Sarbnt el-Khadem, one dated the year VIL, in Lormr be Latal, Voyage dans 
la Pdninstde Arahigue da Sinai, pi. iv. 6, xiii. 1 ; cf. Survey oj Siaai, pi. ir. 

» Cf. what is said in regard to these journeys to Pftanlt on pp. 349, 350, supra. 

* Drawn by Paucher-Gndin,ftom a photograph by M. de Bock; plans of a certain number of these 
fortified stations will be found in Caibliacb, Voyage a VOatis de ThEies, pis. iL-vii, and pp. 3-10 
and more especially in Golesischesf, Excursion a Bdrdnice, in the Beeueil de Travaux, voL liiL 
pp. 79, 80, 8^ 83, 85. Cf, in regard to other simflar forts, the remarks of Dc Bois-Ajme, Memmre 
sur la tSle de Qp^yr et sur see environs, in the De^ption de fEgypte, vol. xi. p. 398. 
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of which has been roughly squared, and it is entered through a four-columned 
portico, giving access to two dark chambers, whose walls are covered with 
scenes of adoration and a lengthy inscription. In this latter the sovereign 
relates how, in the IX*’* 
year of his reign, he was 
moved to inspect the 
roads of the desert; he 
completed the work in 
honour of Amon-Ka, of 
Phtah of Memphis, and 
of Harmakhis, and he 
states that travellers were 
at a loss to express their 
gratitude and thanks for 
what he had done. “They 
repeated from mouth to 
mouth : ‘ May Amon give 
him an endless existence, 
and may he prolong for 
him the length of eter- 
nity!’ 0 ye gods of 
fountains, attribute to 
rendered back to us ac- 
opened that which was 
we can take our wav in 



THE TEMPLE OP SETI I. 
AT KEDESIBB.* 







him your life, for he has 
cessible roads, and he bas 
closed to us. Henceforth 
peace, and reach our desti- 
nation alive ; now that the diflBcult paths are open and the road has become 
good, gold can be brought back, as our lord and master has commanded.” ^ 
Plans were drawn on papyrus of the configuration of the district, of the beds 
of precious metal, and of the position of the stations. One of these plans 
has come down to us, in which the districts are coloured bright red, the 
moimtains dull ochre, the roads dotted over with footmarks to show the direc- 
tion to be taken, while the superscriptions give the local names, and inform 


• Drawn by Faucher-Gudin, from a photograph by Golenisoheff; of. the drawing of the temple 
and its plan given in Cailliato, Voyage a rOaeis de Thebe*, pi. ii., and the plan of the temple in 
Lepsius, Denkm., L 101. 

* The inscriptimis in the temple at Bedesieh have been published by Lepsicb, Denkm., iii. 139- 
141, a^rwards more correctly by Goleotschepp, Excurtion a Berenice, in the BecueU de Tracax, 
vol. xiii. pp. 77, 78, pis. i, iL They have been annotated and translated by Chabas, Une Inscription 
hSstoriqne du regne de Sai /«•, and Leg Inscriptions des Mines d'or, pp. 5, 6 ; by liAiJTH, Die zweiSlteste 
Landkarte, in the Sitzvngsberidae of the Honich Academy of Sciences, 1871, voL ii. pp. 204-210 ; by 
Biwsa, InsenpUons of the Gold Mines at Shedesieh and Ktibdn, in the Records of the Past, 1st series, 
yoL viiL pp. 69-75 ; by BsTrasoH, Geschiehte .Eggptens, pp. 475-477 ; and finally by Scbiapabelli, 
La Catena Orientate delP Egitto, pp. 82-85. 
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US that the map represents the Bnkhni mountain and a fortress and stele 
of Seti. The whole thing is executed in a rough and naive manner, with an 
almost childish minuteness which provokes a smile ; we should, however, not 
despise it, for it is the oldest map in the world.^ 

The gold extracted from these regions, together with that brought from 



PRAGMEHT OF THE MAP OP THE GOLD-MlinES.* 


Ethiopia, and, better still, the regular payment of taxes and custom-house duties,, 
went to make up for the lack of foreign spoil all the more opportunely, for, 
although the sovereign did not share the military enthusiasm of Thutmosis III., 
he had inherited from him the passion for expensive temple-building. He 
did not neglect Nubia in this respect, but repaired several of the monuments 
at which the XVIII“* dynasty had worked — among others, Kalahsheh,® 

• It has been published by Lepsius, Auswahl der mchtigelen Urkunden, pi. xxii. (ef. Bibch, Upon 
a HUlorieal Tablet of Ramses JL, p. 26): by Chabas, Les Inscriptions des Mines d’or, pp. 30-32, and 
pi. it : finally by Lauth, Die alteste Landkarte nnbischer Goldminen, in the Sitzungsherichte of the 
Mnnich Academy of Sciences, 1870, vol. ii. pp. 337-372. The fragments of a second map are to be 
found in Liebleih-Ohabas, Deux Papyrus hietatiques, pp. 41-43, and pi. v. ; and in Laxtth, Die 
zweialteste Landkarte nebst Graberplanen, in the Sitzungsherichte of the Munich Academy of Sciences, 
1871, Tol. i. pp. 190-238. 

• Facsimile by Faucher-Gudin of coloured chalk-drawing by Chabas, Les Inscriptions des Mines 
d’or, pi. it 

’ Gau, Antiquitds de la Nubie, pL 13/. 
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Dakkeh,^ and Amada,® besides founding a 'temple at Sesebi, of which three 
columns are still standing.® The outline of these columns is not graceful, and 
the decoration of them is very poor, for art degenerated rapidly in these distant 
provinces of the empire, and only succeeded in maintaining its vigour and 
spirit in the immediate neighbourhood of the Pharaoh, as at Abydos, Memphis, 
and above all at Thebes. Seti’s predecessor Pamses, desirous of obliterating all 



THE THREE STAKDING COLUMNS OF THE TEMPLE OP SESEBI.'* 


traces of the misfortunes lately brought about by the changes effected by the 
heretic kings, had contemplated building at Karnak, in front of the pylon of 
Amenothes III., an enormous hall for the ceremonies connected with the cult of 
Amon, where the immense numbers of priests and worshippers at festival 
times could be accommodated without inconvenience. It devolved on Seti to 
carry out what had been merely an ambitious dream of his father’s.® We long 
to know who was the architect possessed of such confidence in his powers that he 

* Lepsius, Brief e am Mgyplen and ^thiopien, p. 113. 

* Champollion, Monument!, pi. xlv. 5, and vol. i. p. 101 ; Eosellini, Monumenti Storici, vol. iii. 
pt. 1, p. 311. 

* Lepsius, Briefe am ^gypten und ^hiopien, p. 256. In liepiius’s time there were still four 
columns standing ; Insinger shows us only three. 

* Drawn by Boudier, from a photograph by Insinger, taken in 1881, during one of the last journeys- 
which he was able to take prior to Ihe Mahdist invasion. 

® As to the construction and decoration of the great hypostyle hall, cf. the researches of Maeiette, 
Eamah, Texte, pp. 23-27. It was cleared, and the columns were strengthened in the winter of 
1895-6, as far, at least, as it was possible to carry out the work of restoration without impeiilling 
the stability of the whole. 
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ventured to design, and was able to carry out, this almost superhuman under- 
taking. His name would be held up to almost universal admiration beside 
ihose of the greatest masters that we are familiar with, for no one in Greece or 
Italy has left us any work which surpasses it, or which with such simple means 

could produce a similar 
impression of boldness 
and immensity. It is 
almost impossible to 
convey by words to those 
who have not seen it 
the impression which it 
makes on the spectator. 
Failing description, the 
dimensions speak for 
themselves. The hall 
measures one hundred 
and sixty - two feet in 
length, by three hundred 
and twenty - five in 
breadth. A row of twelve 
columns, the largest ever 
placed inside a building, 
runsupthe centre, having 
capitals in the form of 
inverted beUa One 
hundred and twenty-two 
columns with lotiform 
capitals fill the aisles, in 
TOWS of nine each. The roof of the central bay is seventy-four feet above the 
^ound, and the comice of the two towers rises sixty-three feet higher. The 
building was dimly lighted from the roof of the central colonnade by means 
•of stone gratings, through which the air and the sun’s rays entered sparingly. 
The dayh’ght, as it penetrated into the hall, was rendered more and more 
•obscure by the rows of columns ; indeed, at the further end a perpetual twilight 
must have reigned, pierced by narrow shafts of light falling from the ventilation 
holes which were placed at intervals in the roof. The whole building now lies 
open to the sky, and the sunshine which floods it, pitilessly reveals the mutilations 

* Drawn by Fancher-Gndin, from a photograph by Beato. Cf. the general view of the hypostyle 
•hall at the heading to the present chapter, p. 341. 
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which it has suflfered in the course of ages ; but the general effect, though less 
mysterious, is none the less overwhelming. It is the only monument in which 
the first coup d'atil surpasses the expectations of the spectator instead of dis- 
appointing him. The 
size is immense, and we 
realise its immensity 
the more fully as we 
search our memory in 
vain to find anything 
with which to compare 
it. Seti may have en- 
tertained the project of 
building a replica of this 
hall in Southern Thebes. 

Amenothes III. had left 
his temple at Luxor 
unfinished. The sanc- 
tuary and its surromd- 
ing buildings were used 
for purposes of worship, 
but the court of the 
pustomary pylon was 
wanting, and merely a 
thin wall concealed the 
mysteries from the sight 
of the vulgar. Seti re- 
solved to extend the 
building in a northerly 
direction, without in- 
terfering with the thin screen which had satisfied his predecessors. 
Starting from the entrance in this wall, he planned an avenue of giant 
columns rivalling those of Eamak, which he destined to become the central 
colonnade of a hypostyle hall as vast as that of the sister temple. Either 
money or time was lacking to carry out his intention. He died before the 
aisles on either side were even begun.® At Abydos, however, he was more 
successful. We do not know the reason of Seti’s particular affection for this 

* Drawn by Fancher-Gndin, from a photograph by Beato ; in the background, on the right, may 
be seen a coliinui which for several centuries has been retained in a half-faUen position by the weight 
of its architrave. 

» As to this colonnade at Lnxor, cf. PERBOT-CmpiEZ, Hwtoire de VArt dam VAntiquitA, vol. u p. 378 ; 
in r^ard to the building of the temple, see what is said on pp. .306-308, supra. 
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town ; it is possible that his family held some fief there, or it may be that he 
desired to show the peculiar estimation in which he held its local god, and 
intended, by the homage that he lavished on him, to cause the fact to be 
forgotten that he bore the name of Sit the accursed. The king selected a 
favourable site for his temple to the south of the town, on the slope of a sand- 
hill bordering the canal, and he marked out in the hardened soil a ground plan 



OSE OF THE COLOITSADES OF THE HTPOSTTLE HALL IS THE TEMPLE OF SETT 1. AT ABTDOS.* 


of considerable originality.^ The building was approached through two pylons,, 
the remains of which are now bidden under the houses of Aarabat el- 
Madfuneh. A fairly large courtyard, bordered by two crumbling walls, lies 
between the second pylon and the temple facade, which was composed of 
a portico resting on square pillars. Passing between these, we reach two 
halls supported by columns of graceful outline, beyond which are eight chapels 
arranged in a line, side by side, in front of two chambers built in to the hill- 
side, and destined for the reception of Osiris. The holy of holies in ordinary 
temples is surrounded by chambers of lesser importance, but here it is con- 
cealed behind them. The building-material mainly employed here was the 
white limestone of Turah, but of a most beautiful quality, which lent itself to 

' Drawn by Fancher-Gudin, from a photograph, by Beato. 

* In regard to the temple of Seti I. at Abydoa, see Makiettb, Alydot, vol. i. p. 6, et seq. ; of. 
Pebbot- Chipiez, Butoire de FArt, Tol. i. pp. 391-396, and Maspebo, Archiologie Egyptienne, pp. 83, 84. 




THE FA9ADE OF TUB TEMFLE OF SETI I. AT AliYDDS. 
Drawn by Faucher-Gudin, from a photograph by Bcat^ 
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the execution of bas-reliefs of great delicacy, perhaps the finest in ancient Egypt. 
The artists who carved and painted them belonged to the Theban school, 
and while their subjects betray a remarkable similarity to those of the monuments 
dedicated by Amenothes III., the execution surpasses them in freedom and per- 
fection of modelling; we can, in fact, trace in them the influence of the artists who 
famished the drawings for the scenes at Tel el-Amama. They have represented 
the gods and goddesses with the same type of profile as that of the king — 
type of face of much purity and gentleness, with its aquiline nose, its decided 
mouth, almond-shaped eyes, and melancholy smile. When the decoration of 
the temple was completed, Seti regarded the building as too small for its 
divine inmate, and accordingly added to it a new wing, which he built along 
the whole length of the southern wall; but he was unable to finish it com- 
pletely. Several parts of it are lined with religions representations, but in others 
the subjects have been merely sketched out in black ink with corrections in 
red, while elsewhere the walls are bare, except for a few inscription^ scribbled 
over them after an interval of twenty centuries by the monks who turned the 
temple chambers into a convent. This new wing was connected with the 
second hypostyle hall of the original building by a passage, on one of 
the walls of which is a list of seventy-five royal names, representing the 
ancestors of the sovereign traced back to Mini. The whole temple must be 
regarded as a vast funerary chapel, and no one who has studied the religion 
of Egypt can entertain a doubt as to its purpose. Abydos was the place 
where the dead assembled before passing into the other world. It was here, 
at the mouth of the “ Cleft,” that they received the provisions and offerings 
of their relatives and friends who remained on this earth. As the dead flocked 
hither from all quarters of the world, they collected round the tomb of Osiris, 
and there waited till the moment came to embark on the Boat of the Sun.* 
Seti did not wish his soul to associate with those of the common crowd of his 
vassals, and prepared this temple for himself, as a separate resting-place, close 
to the mouth of Hades. After having dwelt within it for a short time sub- 
sequent to his funeral, his soul could repair thither whenever it desired, 
certain of always finding within it the incense and the nourishment of which 
it stood in need. 

Thebes possessed this king’s actual tomb. The chapel was at Qumah, 
a little to the north of the group of pyramids in which the Pharaohs of the 
XI“* dynasty lay side by side with those of the XIII“ and XVIP*’. Bamses 
had- begun to build it, and Seti continued the work, dedicating it to the 
cult of his father and of himself. Its pylon has altogether disappeared, but 
the facade with lotus-bud columns is nearly perfect, together with several 
’ Cf. what is said of the “ Cleft ” ia Maspebo, Dairo of Civilization, pp^ 1^-198, 232. 
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of the chambers in front of the sanctuary. The decoration is as carefully 
carried out and the execution as delicate as that in the work at Abydos ? 
we are tempted to helieye from one or two examples of it that the same hands 
have worked at both buildings ^ The rock-cut tomb is some distance away 
up in the mountain, but not in the same ravine as that in which Amenothes III.,- 
Al, and probably TAtankhamon and Harmhabi, are buried.® There then existed,. 



behind the rock amphitheatre of 
Deir el-Hahari, a kind of enclosed 
basin, which could be reached 
from the plain only by dangerous paths above the temple of Hatshopsitu. 
This basin is divided into two parts, one of which runs in a south- 
easterly direction, while the other trends to the south-west, and is sub- 
divided into minor branches. To the east rises a barren peak, the outline 
of which is not unlike that of the step-pyramid of Saqqara, reproduced on 
a colossal scale. No spot could be more appropriate to serve as a cemetery for 
a family of kings. The difBculty of reaching it and of conveying thither the 
heavy accessories and of providing for the endless processions of the Pharaonic 
funerals, prevented any attempt being made to cut tombs in it during the 


* The temple at Qnmah has been described by Ohampoluon, MonumenU, vol. i. pp. 296-313, 
692-708; cf. Pkbkot-Ohipie^ Hitfain de TArt, voL i. pp. 396-401. The inscriptions which refer 
to it as the fnneiary ehapel of Kamses I. and of Seti L hare been collected in CHAMPOtuoN, Monu- 
mentt, pb cli 2-5, and toI. t pp. 296, 306, 307, 704-707. 

* There are^ in fact, dose to those of Ai and Amenothes IIL, three other tombs, two at least of 
which have been decorated with paintings, now completely obliterated, and which may have served as 
the borying-places of Tfltankhamon and Harmhabi; the earlier Egyptologists believed them to have 
been dng by the first Irin gg of the XVIII“ dynasty (Chawpoluok, Letfres €aitet d’Eg^e, 2nd edit., 
p. 247; Wir.wre Mwr, Tt^ography of Thebea and General View of Egypt, pp. 122, 123). 

» Drawn by Pancher-Gndin, ficom a photograph by Beato. 
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Ancient and Middle Empires. About tbe beginning of the XIX“* dynasty, how- 
ever, some engineers, in search of suitable burial sites, at length noticed that this 
beisin was only separated from the wady issuing to the north of Qurnah by a rocky 
barrier barely five hundred cubits in width. This presented no formidable obstacle 
to such skilful engineers as the Egyptians. They cut a trench into the living 
rock some fifty or sixty cubits in depth, at the bottom of which they tunnelled 
a narrow passage giving access to the valley.^ It is not known whether this 
herculean work was accomplished during the reign of Harmhabi or in that of 
Eamses I. The latter was the first of the Pharaohs to honour the spot by his 
presence. His tomb is simple, almost coarse in its workmanship, and comprises 
a gently inclined passage, a vault and a sarcophagus of rough stone.^ That of 
Seti, on the contrary, is a veritable palace, extending to a distance of 325 feet 
into the mountain-side. It is entered by a wide and lofty door, which opens 
■on to a staircase of twenty-seven steps, leading to an inclined corridor ; other 
staircases of shallow steps follow with their landings ; then come successively 
a hypostyle hall, and, at the extreme end, a vaulted chamber, all of which are 
decorated with mysterious scenes and covered with inscriptions. This is, how- 
ever, but the first storey, containing the antechambers of the dead, but not their 
living-rooms. A passage and steps, concealed under a slab to the left of the 
hall, lead to the real vault, which held the mummy and its funerary furniture. 
As we penetrate further and further by the light of torches into this sub- 
terranean abode, we. see that the walls are povered with pictures and 
formulae, setting forth the voyages of the soul through the twelve hours of the 
night, its trials, its judgment, its reception by the departed, and its apotheosis — 
all depicted on the rock with the same perfection as that which characterises the 
bas-reliefs on the finest slabs of Turah stone at Qurnah and Abydos. A gallery 
leading out of the last of these chambers extends a few feet further and then 
stops abruptly ; the engineers had contemplated the excavation of a third storey 
to the tomb, when the death of their master obliged them to suspend their 
task.® The king’s sarcophagus consists of a block of alabaster, hollowed out, 
polished, and carved with figures and hieroglyphs, with all the minuteness 
which we associate with the cutting of a gem.^ It contained a wooden cofiBn, 

* French scholars retognised from the beginning of this century that the passage in question had 
been made by human agency (Costaz, Description des Tombeaux de» Dots, in the Description d^Egypte, 
Tol. iii. pp. 189, 190). I attribute the execution of this work to Bamses I., as I believe Harmhabi to 
have been buried in the eastern valley, near Amendthes III. 

* Champollios, Monumentt, vol. i. pp. 424-426; chalk-drawings of the paintings were on view 
for a long time in the Egyptian Hnsenm at the Louvre. 

‘ The tomb was discovered in 1818 by Belzoni, Operations and Discoveries within the Pyramids • 
it was afterwards described and the greater part of it copied by Champolijon, Monuments vol. i! 
pp. 426-440, 758-802, and by Kosixlihi, Monumenti Storici, vol. iii. pt. 1, pp. 447, 448, and com- 
pletely by Lefebpbe, Les Hypogies Boyaux de Thebes, P* partie: le tombeau de Seti I", in the 
Memoires de la Mission Fran^aise da Caire, vol. in 

* The sarcophagus was brought to lAindon, and has been reiuodneed by Shabpe-Bonomi, The 
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shaped to the human figure and painted white, the features picked out in black, 
and enamel eyes inserted in a mounting of bronze. The mummy is that of a thin 
elderly man, well preserved ; 
the face was covered by a mask 
made of linen smeared with 
pitch, but when this was raised 
by means of a chisel, the fine 
kii^ly head was exposed to 
view. It was a masterpiece of 
the art of the embalmer, and 
the expression of the face was 
that of one who had only a few 
hours previously breathed his 
last. Death had slightly drawn 
the nostrils and contracted the 
lips, the pressure of the ban- 
dages had flattened the nose 
a little, and the skin was 
darkened by the pitch; but a 
calm and gentle smile still 
played over the mouth, and 
the half-opened eyelids allowed 
a glimpse to be seen from 
under their lashes of an ap- 
parently moist and glistening 
line, — the reflection from the 
white porcelain eyes let in to 
the orbit at the time of burial.^ 

Seti had had several chil- 
dren by his wife Tula, and the 

eldest had already reached manhood when his father ascended the throne, for 
he had accompanied him on his Syrian campaign.^ The young prince died, 


OKE OF I'HE PTl.T.A BS OP THE TOMB OF SETI I.' 


AUbaster Sarc(y^hagta of Oimmephtah; of. Piebeet, Etndk mr U Sareopliage Seti I"- in the Revue 
Areh^ologique, 1870, vol. xxi. p. 284, et seq., and Lefebhbe, The Book of Hades, in the Records of the 
PoMt, Ist series, vol. x. pp. 79-134, and vol. xiL pp. 1-35. 

* Drawn by Boudier, from a photograph by Insinger, taken in 1884. 

* Masfebo, Lee Mamies Royales de Deir el-Bahari, in the Mdmoires de la Mission Fran^aise, vol. i. 

pp. 553-556 : cf. the fi^jntispiece of this volume, which repiodnees the head of the mummy of 
Seti I. ' 

* As to this personage, whose name has been mutilated, of. Wiedemans, On a Forgotten Prince, 
in the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, 1889-90, voL lii. pp. 2o8— 261, and Remarque^ 
et Notes, in the Reimeil de Travaux, voL xviii. pp. 121, 122 ; as also Lefebube, Le Nom du frere de 
Ramsis H, in the Proceedings, vol. xii. pp. 446-449. 
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however, soon after his return, and his right to the crown devolved on his younger 
brother, who, like his grandfather, bore the name of Eamses. This prince was 
still very young,^ but Seti did not on that account delay enthroning with great 
pomp this son who had a better right to the throne than himself. “ From the 
time that I was in the egg,” Bamses writes later on, “ the great ones sniffed the 
earth before me ; when I attained to the rank of eldest son and heir upon the 
throne of Sibh, I dealt with affairs, I commanded as chief the foot-soldiers and 
the chariots. My father having appeared before the people, when I was but a 
very little boy in his arms, said to me : ‘ I shall have him crowned king, that I 
may see him in all his splendour while I am still on this earth ! ’ The nobles 
of the court having drawn near to place the pschent upon my head ; ‘ Place the 
diadem upon his forehead ! ’ said he.” ^ As Ramses increased in years, Seti 
delighted to confer upon him, one after the other, the principal attributes of 
power ; “ while he was still upon this earth, regulating everything in the land, 
defending its frontiers, and watching over the weKare of its inhabitants, he 
cried : ‘ Let him reign ! ’ because of the love he had for me.” Seti also chose for 
him wives, beautiful " as are those of his palace,” ® and he gave him in marriage 
his sisters Nofntari II. Mimut and Mtnofrit,* who, like Eamses himself, had 
claims to the throne. Eamses was allowed to attend the State councils at the 
age of ten ; he commanded armies, and he administered justice under the direction 
of his father and his viziers.® Seti, however, although making use of his son’s 
youth and activity, did not in any sense retire in his favour ; if he permitted 
Eamses to adopt the insignia of royalty — ^the cartouches, the pschent, the 
bulbous-shaped helmet, and the various sceptres — he still remained to the day 
of his death the principal State official, and he reckoned all the years of this 
dual sovereignty as those of his sole reign.® Eamses repulsed the incursions of 

* The history of the youth and the accession of Bamses II. is known to ns from the narrative 
given by himself in the temple of Seti L at Abydos, which has been published by Mabiette, 
Abydot, vol. i. pis. 5-9; it has been examined, and the inscription translated by Maspkbo, Esgai 
gttr r Inscription dgdieatoire du Temple Abydos et la jeunesse de Sdsostris, 1867; afterwards by 
LaU'I'H, Der grosse Sesostristext aus Abydos, in the Zeitschrift der D. Itorgerd. GeseUschaft, vol. xxix. 
p. 456, et seq., and by Bbugsou, Geschichte .(®gppte7»»,pp. 479-490, who has, for the mgstpart, adopted 
the opinions of his predecessors {Geschichte Egyptens, pp. 469-471). Wiedemann {Aigyptische 
Geschichte, pp. 418-420) has corrected some of the exaggerations of which previous historians were 
guilty, but the bulk of the narrative is confirmed by the evidence of the Kubkn inscription (11. 16, 17 ; 
cf. Chabas, les Inscriptions des Mines d’or, pp. 24, 25), especially as to the extreme youth of Bamses 
at the time when he was first associated with the crown. 

* Great Dedicatory Inscription at Abydos, 11. 44-46, where the passage has been somewhat mutilated. 

’ Great Inscription at Abydos, 11. 47, 48, 

* The evidence in regard to these two princesses, and the monuments of them which have come 
down to ns, have been collected in an almost complete form by WrEDEMASw, Egypt. Geseh., pp. 463, 464. 

* Kuban Inscription, 11. 16, 17, which contain the address presented to Eamses himself by the royal 
councillors. 

' Bmgsoh is wrong in reckoning the reign of Bamses IL from the time of his association in the 
crown {Geschichte Mgyptens, p. 471) ; the great inscription of Abydos, which has been translated by 
Bmgsch himself, dates events which immediately followed the death of Seti I. as belonging to the 
first year of Bamses IL (IL 22, 26, 72 ; cf. Maspebo, La Grande Inscription d’ Abydos et la jeunesse de 
Sesostris, pp. 14, 17, 48). 
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the Tihonn,^ and put to the sword such of their hordes as had yentured to 
invade Egyptian territory.® He exercised the functions of viceroy of Ethiopia, 
and had on several occasions to chastise the pillaging negroes. We see him at 
Beit-Wally and at Abu Simbel charging them in his chariot : in vain they flee in 



EAMSES n. POTS THE KEGBOES TO PUGHT.® 

confusion before him; their flight, however swift, cannot save them from captivity 
and destruction.*' He was engaged in Ethiopia when the death of Seti recalled 
him to Thebes.® He at once returned to the capital, celebrated the king’s 
fimeral obsequies with suitable pomp, and after keeping the festival of Amon, 
set out for the north in order to make his authority felt in that part of his 
domains. He stopped on his way at Abydos to give the necessary orders for 

> Mabiette, Ahydog, voL iL pp. 13, 15. 

* EosEiiUin, Monumenti Storici, pis. Ixii.-lxx. 

* Siawn by Fancher-Gadin, from a photograph taken by iDsinger at Beit-Wally; cf. Champollion, 
Monumetds, pis. Ixxi., Ixxii., and vol. i. p. 146; Roseluni, Monumenti Storici, pis. Ixxiv., Ixxv. ; 
Abtobaie-Bonomi-Bibch, Gallery of Antiquities, pL 38, fig. 155. 

* Champoluon, Monuments, pis. xii-xvi., and vol. i. pp. 63, 64 ; Eosellini, Monumenti Storici, 
pis. Ixiv., Ixx.-lxxv. 

* Maspebo, Essai sur linseription dedicatoire du temple d’ Abydos, pp. 78, 79. We do not know 
how long Seti L reigned ; the last date is that of his IX*** year at Eedesieli (Lepstos, Denhm., iii. 140 6, 
1. 1) and at Aswan (Lepsius, Denkm., iii. 141 f), and that of the year XXVIL sometimes attributed 
to him (WiEDBMAHN, Mgyptiscke Gesehiehte, p. 421, corrected in the SuppU'ment; Spiegelbebo, 
Beehnungen aus der Zeit Seti’s I., Text, p. 67) belongs to one of the later Eamessides. I had at first 
supposed his reign to have been a long one, merely on the evidence aflTorded by Manetho’s lists 
(Sevue Critique, 1870, vol. ii. p. 41), but the presence of Eamses n. as a stripling, in the campaign 
of Seti’s F* year, forces us to limit its duration to fifteen or twenty years at most, possibly to only 
twelve or fifteen. 
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completing the decoration of the principal chambers of the resting-place built 
by his father, and chose a site some 320 feet to the north-west of it for a similar 
Memnonium for himself. He granted cultivated fields and meadows in the 
Thinite nome for the maintenance of these two^mausolea, founded a college of 
priests and soothsayers in connexion with them, for which he provided endow- 
ments, and also assigned them considerable fiefs in all parts of the valley of 
theNile.^ The Delta next occupied his attention. The increasing importance 
of the Syrian provinces in the eyes of Egypt, the growth of the Hittite mon- 
archy, and the migrations of the peoples of the Mediterranean, had obliged 
the last princes of the preceding dynasty to reside more frequently at Memphis 
than Amenothes I. or Thutmosis III. had done. Amenothes III. had set to work 
to restore certain cities which had been abandoned since the days of the Shep- 
herds, and Bubastis, Athribis, and perhaps Tanis, had, thanks to his efforts, 
revived from their decayed condition.® The Pharaohs, indeed, felt that at 
Thebes they were too far removed from the battle-fields of Asia ; distance made 
it difficult for them to counteract the intrigues in which their vassals in Kharu 
and the lords of Naharaim were perpetually implicated, and a revolt which 
might have been easily anticipated or crushed had they been advised of it 
within a few days, gained time to increase and extend during the interval 
occupied by the couriers in travelling to and from the capital. Eamses felt the 
importance of possessing a town close to the Isthmus where he could reside in 
security, and he therefore built close to Zalu,in a fertile and healthy locality, a 
stronghold to which he gave his own name,® and of which the poets of the time 
have left us an enthusiastic description. “ It extends,” they say, “ between Zahi 
and Egypt — and is filled with provisions and victuals. — It resembles Hermon- 
this, — it is strong like Memphis, — and the sun rises — and sets in it — so that men 
quit their villages and establish themselves in its territory.”^ — "The dwellers on 
the coasts bring conger eels and fish in homage, — they pay it the tribute of 
their marshes. — ^The inhabitants don their festal garments every day, — perfumed 
oil is on their heads and new wigs ; — they stand at their doors, their hands full of 
bunches of flowers, — green branches from the village of jpihfithor, — garlands 
of Pahuru, — on the day when Pharaoh makes his entry. — Joy then reigns and 
spreads, and nothing can stay it, — O Usirmaii-sotpuniri, thou who art Month 

* Dedicatory Imeripiion in the Temple at Abydot, 11. 69-75, 81-89 ; cf. Maspebo, sur I’inecrip- 

tion d^dicatmre d’Abydos ef lajeuneiee de S^oetrie, pp. 47-49, 53-57. 

* Cf. what is said in regard to the revival in the Delta on pp. 304, 305, tapra. 

* An allusion to the foundation of this residence occurs in an inscription at Abu Simbel dated in 
his XAV* year (11. 16-18 ; cf NAVinnii, Le Dfcret de Phtcih Totunen, in the Tranmctiont of the 
Society of Biblical Arohjeology, voL vii. p. 124. 

‘ Papyrus AnastaH II., pi. i. II. 2-5 ; Papyrus Anastasi IV., pi. vi. 11. 2-4; of Chabas, Melanges 
Egyptdlogiques, 2nd series, p. 151, and Mudes sur VAvliquUe Sistorique, 2nd edit., p. 277; Makpkbo, 
Du Genre Epistolaire ehez les Audens Egyptiens de I’Vpoqw Pharaonique, p. 102 ; Ebmak, /Egypten 
und ^gyptisehes Ubeu im Alterthum, p, 242. ’ 
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in the two lands, — Kamses-Miamhn, the god.”^ The town acted as an advance 
post, from whence the king could keep watch against all intriguing adversaries, 
whether on the banks of the Orontes or the coast of the Mediterranean. 

Nothing appeared for the moment to threaten the peace of the empire. 
The Asiatic vassals had raised no disturbance on hearing of the king’s accession, 
and Mautallu continued to observe the conditions of the treaty which he had 
signed with Seti. Two military expeditions undertaken beyond the isthmus in 
the and IV^* years of the new sovereign were accomplished almost without 
fighting. He repressed by the way the marauding Shahsu, and on reaching the 
Nahr el-Kelb, which then formed the northern frontier of his empire, he inscribed 
at the turn of the road, on the rocks which overhang the mouth of the river, 
two triumphal stelae in which he related his successes.^ Towards the end ot 
his year a rebellion broke out among the Khati, which caused a rupture 
of relations between the two kingdoms and led to some irregular fighting. 
Khatusaru, a younger brother of Maurusaru, murdered the latter and made him- 
self king in his stead.^ It is not certain whether the Egyptians took up arms 
against him, or whether he judged it wise to oppose them in order to divert the 
attention of his subjects from his crime. At all events, he convoked his Syrian 
vassals and collected his mercenaries; the whole of Naharaim, Khalupu, 
Carchemish, and Arvad sent their quota, while bands of Dardanians, Mysians, 
Trojans, and Lycians, together with the people of Pedasos and Girgasha,* 
furnished further contingents, drawn from an area extending from the most dis- 
tant coasts of the Mediterranean to the mountains of Cilicia. Ramses, informed 

* Anaslasi Papyrug III., pi. iiL 11. 1-9; cf. Cbabas, Melanges Egyptnlogiques, 2nd series, pp. 132- 
134 ; Maspero, Du Genre Epistdlaire, pp. 105, 106 ; Bbbgsch, Geschichte Hlgyptera, p. 548. 

* The sielse have been published by IjEfsicb, Denkm., iii. 197 o-c, and are all of them in a very 
bad condition ; in the last of them tlie date is no longer legible, and Lepsins is doubtful whether the 
first is dated in the II"'* or X*" year {Brief e am JEgypien und ASthiopien, p. 403). 

’ Treaty of Bamses II. with ike Prince of Khali, 11. 7, 8, where the writer is content to use a 
discreet euphemism, and states that Mautallu succumbed “to bis destiny.” The name of the 
Prince of the Khati is found later on under the form Kbatusharu, in that of a chief defeated by 
Tiglath-pileser I. in the country of Knmmukh, though this name has generally been read Khatukhi 
(WlNCKLEB, Geschichte Israels, vol. i. p. 135, nole 2). 

* The name of this nation is written Karkisha, Kalkisha, or Kashkisha {Baifet Papyrus, L 6, and 
Sallier Papyrus III., pi. i. 1. 10; and Bbugscb, Becueil de Monuments, voL ii. pi. liii. ; Natiule, 
Bubastis, pi xxxvi.), by one of those changes of sh into r-I which occur so frequently in Assyro- 
Chaldsean before a dental ; the two different spellings seem to show that the writers of the inscrip- 
tions bearing on this war had before them a list of the allies of Kb&tusaru, written in cuneiform 
characters (cf. W. Max Mulleb, Asien und Europe, p. 355). If we may identify the nation, not with 
the Ciliciaas, as W. Max Muller wishes to do {ibid., pp. 352-355), but with the Eashki or Eashku of 
the Assyrian texts, the ancestors of the people of Colchis of classical times, the termination -t*Aa 
of the Egyptian word would be the inflexion -ash or -ush of the Eastem-Asiatic tongues which we 
find in so many race-names, e.g. Adaush, Saradaush, Ammaush. Bouge {Extrail (Pun mfmoire sur les 
attaques des peuples de la mer, p. 4) and Brngscb {Geschichte .^yptens, p. 492) identified them with 
the Girgashites of the Bible. Bmgsch, adopting the spelling Kashki, endeavoured to connect them 
with Casiotis {Geograph. Inseh., vol. ii. p. 23, note 2) ; later on he identified them with the people 
of Gergis in Troas (Scbliemanx’s Ilios, p. 747). Bamsay recognises in them the Eiskisos of Cilicia 
{The Cities and Bishopries of Phrygia, p. xiiL, note 2). 
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of the enemy’s movement by his generals and the governors of places on the 
frontier, resolved to anticipate the attack. He assembled an army almost as in- 
congruous in its component elements as that of his adversary ; besides Egyptians 
of uninixed race, divided into four corps hearing the names of Amon, Phtah, 
Harmakhis and Sutkhu, it contained Ethiopian auxiliaries, Libyans, Mazaiu, 
and Shardana.^ When preparations were completed, the force crossed the 
canal at Zalu, on the 9th of Payni in his year, marched rapidly across 
Canaan till they reached the valley of the Litany, along which they took 
their way, and then followed up that of the Orontes.^ They encamped for a few 
days at Shabtuna, to the south-west of QodshV midst of the Amorite 

country, sending out scouts and endeavouring to discover the position of the 
enemy, of whose movements they possessed but vague information. Khatusaru 
lay concealed in the wooded valleys of the Lebanon ; he was kept well posted 
by his spies, and only waited an opportunity to take the field ; as an occasion 
did not immediately present itself, he had recourse to a ruse with which the 
generals of the time were familiar. Ramses, at length uneasy at not falling in 
with the enemy, advanced to the south of Shabtuna, where he endeavoured to 
obtain information from two Bedawin. “ Our brethren,” said they, “ who are 

• In the account of the campaign the Shardana only are mentioned ; but we learn from a list in 
the Anaitati Papyrus L, pL xvii. L 2, that the army of Kamses II. included, in ordinary circumstances, 
in addition to the Shardana, a contingent of Mashauasha, Kahaka, and other Libyan and negro 
mercenaries (Chabas, Voyage d'un Egyptieii, pp. 51-72). 

» The history of these events has been preserved to us in two documents of wideiy different 
character ; 1st, that which K de Bouge described as the Bulletin de la Campagne (or Despatch) (Robiou, 
SesosMs d’apres les nouveaux documents, in the Berne Gontemporaine, 2nd series, 1868, vol. Ixv. 
pp. 483-488) ; 2nd, the poem of Pentaulrit on the battle of Qodshh. Here I follow the Bulletin and the 
pictures which accompany it. Texts of it are still in existence at Abu Bimbel (Champollion, Monuments, 
pla xxvii.-ix., and vol. i. pp. 64, 65 ; Bosellihi, Monumenti Storici, pis. o.-cii. ; Lepsius, Denhm., 
iii. 187), at Luxor (Bbugsch, Becaeil de Monuments, voL iL pi. lii 1), at the Bamessenm (Lepsius, 
Denkm., iiL 153 ; Shabpe, Egyptian Inscriptions, 2nd series, pi. 52) ; it has been critically examined 
by Charles and Fran 9 ois Lenormant {Les Litres chez les Egyptiens, pp. 28-38), translated by Chabas 
{Traduction et Analyse de Vinseription hidroglyphigue (f Ibsaniboul, in the Betue Arehddlogique, 1859, 
vol. XV. pp. 573-588, 701-736), critically restored from the various copies, and translated by Guieysse 
{Textes historiques d’lpsamboul, in the Becueil de Trataux, vol. viiu pp. 126-132). The pictures and 
their inscriptions have also been collected ; those at - Abu Simbel by Champollion. {Monuments, pis. 
x.-xxxvh.) and by Bosellini {Monuments Stories, pis. Ixxxvii.-ciii.) ; those in the Bamesseum by 
Champollion (pis. occxxii.-cccxxxi.), Bosellini ^Is. cviii.-cx.), and Lepsius {Denhm., iii. 153-155, 
157-161, 164-166) ; those at Luxor by Bosellini (pis. civ.-cvii.) ; those' at Karnak by Champollion 
{Monuments, vol. ii. pp. 119-125). The whole has been studied by E. de Bouge (Robiou, Sdsostris 
dlapres Us nouveaux documents, in the Bevue Gontemporaine, 2nd series, 1868, vol. Ixv. pp. 482-493), by 
Bmgsbh {Oeschiehte jEgyptens, pp. 493-500), by Pleyte {De Veldslag tan Bamses tegen de Gheta, 
Leyden, 1878), by Tomkins {On the Gampaign of Ramses the Second in his F** year against Kadesh on 
the Orontes, in the Transactions of the Soc. Bibl. Arch., vol. vii. pp. 390-406, and in the Proceedings of 
the same ^iety, 1881-82, vol. iv. pp. 6-9), lastly by Guieysse {Textes historiques d’lpsamboul, in the 
Becueil de Trataux, vol. viii pp. 120-143). 

’ Shabtuna had been placed on the Nahr es-Sebta, on the site now occupied by Ealaat el-Hosn 
(Bianche, Note sur U Kalaat el-Hossen, in the Bulletin de I’Institut Egyptien, Ist series, 1874, vol. xiii. 
pp. 115, 116, 128-143), a conjecture approved by Mariette ; it was more probably a town situated in 
the plain, to the south of Bahr el-Kades, a little to the south-west of Tell Neby Mindoh which 
represents Qodshfl, and close to some forests which at that time covered the slopes of Lebanon, and, 
extending as they did to the bottom of the valley, concealed the position of the Khati from the 
Egyptians. 
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the chie& of tlie tribes united under the vile Prince of Khati, send us to give 
information to your Majesty : We desire to serve the Pharaoh. We are deserting 
the vile Prince of the Ehati ; he is close to Khalupu (Aleppo), to the north of the 
city of Tunipa, whither he has rapidly retired from fear of the Pharaoh.” ^ This 
story had every appearance of probability ; and the distance — ^Khalupu was at 
least forty leagues away — explained why the reconnoitring parties of the 



THE SHABDANA GCABD OF RAMSES H.® 


Egyptians had not fallen in with any of the enemy. The Pharaoh, with this 
information, could not decide whether to lay siege to Qodshu and wait until the 
Hittites were forced to succour the town, or to push on towards the Euphrates 
and there seek the engagement which his adversary seemed anxious to avoid. 
He chose the latter of the two alternatives. He sent forward the legions of 
Amon, Phra, Phtah, and Sutkhu, which constituted the main body of his troops, 
and prepared to follow them with his household chariotry. At the very 
moment when this division was being effected, the Hittites, who had been 
represented by the spies as being far distant, were secretly massing their 
forces to the north-east of Qodshu, ready to make an attack upon the Pharaoh’s 
dank as soon as he should set out on his march towards Ehalupu. The enemy 

GunnssE, Texteg Hittoriques d’lpmmhoul, in the RecueU de Tracaux, vol. riii. p, 127, 11. 4-9, 
and p. 131. 

* Drawn by Fancher-Gudin, from a photograph by Insinger, taken at the temple of Kamses II. 
at Abydos ; cf. Mabiette, Voyage de la Hauie-Egypte, vol. i. pi. 31. 
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had considerable forces at their disposal, and on the day of the engagement 
they placed 18,000 to 20,000 picked soldiers in the field.^ Besides a well- 
disciplined infantry, they possessed 2500 to 3000 chariots, containing, as was 
the Asiastic custom, three men in each.® 

The Egyptian camp was not entirely broken up, when the scouts brought 
in two spies whom they had seized — Asiatics in long blue robes arranged 





TWO HITTITE SPIES BEATEN BT THE EGYPTIAN SOLDIER?.® 


diagonally over one shoulder, leaving the other bare. The king, who was 
seated on his throne delivering his final commands, ordered them to be beaten 
till the truth should be extracted from them. They at last confessed that 
they had been despatched tp watch the departure of the Egyptians, and 
admitted that the enemy was concealed in ambush behind the town. Kamses 
hastily called a council of war and laid the situation before his generals, not 
without severely reprimanding them for the bad organisation of the intelligence 
department. The officers excused themselves as best they could, and threw 
the blame on the provincial governors, who had not been able to discover what 
was going on. The king cut short these useless recriminations, sent swift 

' An army corpa is reckoned as containing 9000 men on the wall scenes at Lnxor, and 8000 at the 
Bamessenm (Gcieysse, Texteg hUtoriques d^Ipgaveiboul, in the Beeueil de Travaux, vol. viii. p. 138) ; the 
3000 chariots were manned by 9000 men (Id., ibid., p. 136> In allowing four to five thousand men 
for tlie rest of the soldiers engaged, we are not likely to be far wrong, and shall thus obtain the 
modest total mentioned in the text, contrary to the opinion current among historians. In regard to 
the strength of the Egyptian army, cf. what is said on p. 212, gupra. 

* The mercenaries are included in these figures, as is shown by the reckoning of the Lycian, 
Dardanian, and Pedasian chiefs who were in command of the chariots during the charges against 
Kamses IL (E. and J. de Bouge, Le Poeme de Pentaour, in the Revue Egyptol, vol. iv. pp. 128-130). 

* Drawn by Fancher-Gndin, from the picture in the temple at Abu Simbel ; of. Champoluos', 
MomtiaenU, pL x. ; BosEuaKi, MonvmenH Storici, pis. IxxxviL, ciL ; Lepstos, Deiikm., iil IK. 
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messengers to recall the divisions which had started early that morning/ and 
gave orders that all those remaining in camp should hold themselves in 
readiness to attack. The council were still deliberating when news was 



THE EGYPTIAN CAMP AND THE COUNCIL OP WAK ON THE MORNING OF THE BATTLE OP QODSh8.* 


brought that the Hittites were in sight. Their first onslaught was so violent 
that they threw down one side of the camp wall, and penetrated into the 
enclosure. Kamses charged them at the head of his household troops. 
Eight times he engaged the chariotry which threatened to surround him, and 
each time he broke their ranks. Once he found himself alone with Manna, his 
shield-bearer, in the midst of a knot of warriors who were bent on his destruc- 
tion, and he escaped solely by his coolness and bravery. The tame lion which 
accompaii!ed him on his expeditions did terrible work by his side, and felled 
many an Asiatic with his teeth and claws.® The soldiers, fired by the king’s 

* Champollion, Monuments de T Egypte et de la Nvhte, vol. L pi. iviii., and p. 66 ; Kosellini, 
Monumenti Storiei, pi. xcv., where the messenger is seen galloping on horseback across the plain. 

* Brawn by Bondier, from a photograph taken by Beato of the west front of the Kamessenm ; cf. 
Champoluox, M<m. de VEgy^ et de la Nubie, pis. xsvii.-xxii., occxxvii. his; Lepsidb, Denkm., iii. 
'160; awS for the same scene at Lnxor, Rosellini, MonumenH Storfci, pi. cvi. 

* The lion is represented and named in the battle-scenes at Abu Simbel (Champollion, Mm. de 

et de la Nubie, pis. xv., xxv.; Rosellini, Mon. Storiei, pL Ixxxyii.), at Derr (Lepsito, 
Denkm., iii 183 6, 181 o), and at Luxor, where we see it in camp on the eve of the tattle, with its 
two front paws tied, and its keeper threatening it (Champollion, MmmnenU de VEggpfe et de la 
Niibie, pi. cccxvii; Rosellint, Monumenti Storiei, pi. evii.). 
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example, stood their gronnd resolutely during the long hours of the afternoon; 
at length, as night was drawing on, the legions of Phra and Sutkhu, who had 
hastily retraced their steps, arrived on the scene of action. A’ large body of 
Khati, who were hemmed in in that part of the camp which they had taken in 
the morning, were at once killed or made prisoners, not a man of them escaping. 

Khatusaru, disconcerted by 
this sudden reinforcement of 
the enemy, beat a retreat, 
and nightfall suspended the 
struggle. It was recom- 
menced at dawn the fol- 
lowing morning with un- 
abated fury, and terminated 
in the rout of the con- 
federates. Garbatusa, the 
shield-bearer of the Hittite 
prince, the generals in com- 
mand of his infantry and 
chariotry, and Khalupsaru, 
the “writer of books,” fell 
during the action. The 
chariots, driven back to the 
Orontes, rushed into the 
river in the hope of fording 
it, but in so doing many 
lives were lost. Mazrmma, 
the Prince of Khati’s brother, 
reached the opposite bank in safety, but the Chief of Tonisa was drowned, and 
the lord of Khalupu was dragged out of the water more dead than alive, and 
had to be held head downwards to disgorge the water he had swallowed before 
he could be restored to consciousness. Khatusaru himself was on the point of 
perishing, when the troops which had been shut up in Qodshu, together with 
the inhabitants, made a general sortie ; the Egyptians were for a moment held 
in check, and the fugitives meanwhile were able to enter the town. Either 
there was insufficient provision for so many mouths, or the enemy had lost all 
heart from the disaster ; at any rate, further resistance appeared useless. The 
next morning KhMusaru sent to propose a truce or peace to the victorious 
Pharaoh. The Egyptians had probably suffered at least as much as their 

• Drawn by Faucher-Gndin, from a photograph by Beato; of. Champolliojj, MonumenU de 
VEgypte etde la NiAie, pL cccsxix. ; Eosellihi, MonumenU Stonci,^\. ox. ; Lepsics, Denim., iii. 164. 
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adrersaries, and perhaps regarded the eventnality of a siege with no small 
distaste ; Eamses, therefore, accepted the offers made to him and prepared to 
return to Egypt. The fame of his exploits had gone before him, and he himself 
was not a little proud of the energy he had displayed on the day of battle. 
His predecessors had always shown themselves to be skilful generals and brave 
soldiers, but none of them had ever before borne, or all but borne, single-handed 
the brunt of an attack. Hamses loaded his shield-bearer Manna with rewards 
for having stood by him in the hour of danger, and ordered abundant provender 
and sumptuous harness for the good horses — “ Strength-in-Thebaid ” and “ Nurit 



THE GABBISON OF QODSH0 ISSUING FORTH TO HELP THE PRINCE OF KHATI.' 


the satisfied” — ^who had drawn his chariot.® He determined that the most charac- 
teristic episodes of the campaign — the beating of the spies, the surprise of the 
camp, the king’s repeated charges, the arrival of his veterans, the flight of the 
Syrians, and the surrender of Qodshu — should be represented on the walls and 
pylons of the temples. A poem in rhymed strophes in every case accompanies 
these records of his glory, whether at Luxor, at the Bainesseum, at the Mem- 
nonium of Abydos, or in the heart of Hnbia at Abu Simbel. The author of the 
poem must have been present during the campaign, or must have had the account 
of it from the lips of his sovereign, for his work bears no traces of the coldness of 

* Drawn by Fanchei-Gndin, firom a photograph by Ben^ite ; cf. Chahpollion, Monuments de 
VEgypte et de la Nvbie, pL cccxxiv., and Boseluni, Monumenti Storiei, pi. ciy. 

* Sallier Papyrus III., pL 8, U. 7, 8. A gold ring in the Louvre bears in relief on its bezel two 
little horses, which are probably “ Strength-in-Thebaid ” and “ K^t satisfied ” (E. de Eocge, Notice 
dee prineipaux Monuments, 1855, p. 63; Piebbet, Catalogue de la Salle hutorique de la Galerie 
Egyptienne, p. 116, Ho. 486); it was published by Masfebo, L’Arehdedogie Egyptienne, p. 313, and is 
also inserted as the tail-pieoe at the end of this chapter, on p. 450. 
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ofiScial reports, and a warlike strain tuns through it from one end to the other, 
so as still to invest it with life after a lapse of more than thirty centuries.^ 

But little pains are bestowed on tbe introduction, and the poet does not give 
free vent to his enthusiasm until the moment when he describes his hero, left 
almost alone, charging the enemy in the sight of his followers. The Pharaoh 
was surrounded by two thousand five hundred chariots, and his retreat was cut 
off by the warriors of the “ perverse ” Khati and of the other nations who 
accompanied them — the peoples of Arvad, Mysia, and Pedasos ; each of their 
chariots contained three men, and the ranks were so serried that they formed 
but one dense mass. “No other prince was with me, no general ofiScers, 
no onp in command of the archers or chariots. My foot-soldiers deserted me, 
my charioteers fled before the foe, and not one of them stood firm beside me 
to fight against them.” Then said His Majesty: “Who art thou, then, my 
father Amon ? A father who forgets his son ? Or have I committed aught 
against thee ? Have I not marched and halted according to thy command ? 
When he does not violate thy orders, the lord of Egypt is indeed great, and 
he overthrows the barbarians in his path ! What are these Asiatics to thy 
heart ? Araon will humiliate those who know not the god. Have I not 
consecrated innumerable offerings to thee ? Filling thy holy dwelling-place 
with my prisoners, I build thee a temple for millions of years, I lavish all my 
goods on thy storehouses, I offer thee the whole world to enrich thy domains. 
... A miserable fate indeed awaits him who sets himself against thy will, 
but happy is he who finds favour with thee by deeds done for thee with a 


> The author is unknown : Fentahr, or rather Fentauirit, to whom E. de Bouge attributed the 
poem (Zie Poeme de Fea^a-our, pp. 6, 7, 30), is merely the transcriber of the copy we possess on 
papyrus (Ebhan, NeuSgyptieehe Grammatik, pp. 6, 7). The poem of Qodshh was discovered at Ais 
in Provence by Cbampollion {Lettres ebritet d^Egypte, 2nd edit., p. 21), who at once made a pr^Ht of the 
contents, and it was edited later on by Salvolini (Campagne de Ram»es-le-Grand contre let Schdla, Paris, 
1835); tbe manuscript, acquired by the Brit Museum, was published in facsimile in Select Papyri, vol. i. 
pis. xxiv.-xxxiv., with a notice by Birch {ibid., text, pp. 3, 4). The poem was translated, just as it was 
found in the papyrus, by E. de Konge {Le Poeme de Pen-ta-our, 1856), and it is from this masterly 
work that the analyses and translations of Goodwin (On the Hieratic Papyri, in the Camlmdge Eteayt, 
1858, pp. 239-243), of Brugsch {Hitt. d^Egypte, pp. 140-145, and Geteh. Mgyplent, jq). 501-513), and 
of Eushington {The Third Sallier Papyrut, the War of Rametet II. with the Khila, of Pentaur, in the 
Record! of the Past, let series, vol. ii. pp. 65-78) are derived. A new fragment discovered at M. 
BaifePs, and given by him to the Louvre, enabled E. de Boug€ to correct his first translation {Le 
Poeme de Pentaour, nouvelle traduction, in the Bee. de Travaux, vol. i. pp. 1-9) while preparing a 
critical edition of the text, in which were inserted the fragments found at Earnak (Champollion, 
VommenU de VEgypte et de la Nvbie, vol. iL p. 124 ; Brcgsoh, Recaeil de Monuments, vol. iL pis. 
xxix.-xxxii. ; Mambtte, Kamak, pis. 48-51 ; E. and J. de Bouge, Inscriptions htdroglyphiquet, pis. 
ccvL-ccxxxi.), at Luxor (Bbugsch, Becueil de Monuments, vol. i. pis. xL-xlii. ; E. and J. de Eo|I6k, 
Inscriptions reeueillies en Egypte, pis. ccxxxiL-ccxlviii.), and in the temple at Abydoa (Mabiettb, 
Abydos, vol. iL pis. 4, 5). The two principal versions of the poem have been fully treated of by E. de' 
Bouge, in bis Lectures at the College de France from 1868 to 1870; a part of this work has appeared, 
thanks to the labours of J. de Bong;d {Le Poeme de Pentaour, in the Revue ^gyptologique, vol. iii. pp. 
149-161 ; vol. iv. pp. 89-94, 124-131 ; vol. v. pp. 15-23, 157-164; vol. vi. pp. 36-42, 81-89, 105-1 12 ; 
vol. viu pp. 21-28). 
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loving heart. I invoke thee, O my father Amon ! Here am I in the midst 
of people so nnmeroos that it cannot be known who are the nations joined 
together against me, and I am alone among them, none other is with me. My 
many soldiers have forsaken me, none of my charioteers looked towards me 
when I called them, not one of them heard my voice when I cried to them. 
But I find that Amon is more to me than a million soldiers, than a hundred 
thousand charioteers, than a myriad of brothers or young sons, joined all 
together, for the number of men is as nothing, Amon is greater than all of 
them. Each time I have accomplished these things, Amon, by the counsel of 
thy mouth, as I do not transgress thy orders, I rendered thee glory even to the. 
ends of the earth.” ^ So calm an invocation in the thick of the battle would 
appear misplaced in the mouth of an ordinary man, but Pharaoh was a god, 
and the son of a god, and his actions and speeches cannot be measured by the 
same standard as that of a common mortal. He was possessed by the religious 
spirit in the hour of danger, and while his body continued to fight, his soul 
took wing to the throne of Amon. He contemplates the lord of heaven face to 
face, reminds him of the benefits which he had received from him, and sum- 
mons him to his aid with an imperiousness which betrays the sense of his own 
divine origin. The expected help was not delayed. “ While the voice resounds 
in Hermonthis, Amon arises at my behest, he stretches out his hand to me, and 
I cry out with joy when he hails me from behind ; ‘ Face to face with thee, 
face to face with thee, Eamses Miamuu, I am with thee I It is I, thy father ! 
My hand is with thee, and I am worth more to thee than hundreds of thousands. 
I am the strong one who loves valour ; I have beheld in thee a courageous heart, 
and my heart is satisfied ; my will is about to be accomplished ! ’ 1 am like 

Montu ; from the right I shoot with the dart, from the left I seize the enemy. 
I am like Baal in his hour, before them ; I have encountered two thousand five 
hundred chariots, and as soon as I am in their midst, they are overthrown 
before my mares. Not one of all these people has foimd a hand wherewith to 
fight ; their hearts sink within tiieir breasts, fear paralyses their limbs ; they 
know not how to throw their darts, they have no strength to hold their lances. 
I precipitate them into the water like as the crocodile plunges therein ; they 
are prostrate face to the earth, one upon the other, and I slay in the 
midst of them, for I have willed that not one should look behind him, nor 
that one should return; he who falls rises not again.”® This sudden 
descent of the god has, even at the present day, an effect upon the reader. 


* SMier Papgrus III., pL i. L 8-pl, iii. L 5 ; cf. E. be Bobge, L« Poeme de Pentaour, in the 
Revue Eyigptologique, toL iv. pp. 128-131 ; vol. t. pp. 15-23, 157. 

* SaUier Papsnu III., pL ifi. 1. 5-pl. iyi L 2 ; cf. E. be Eouge, Le Pohne de Pentaour, in the 
Revue Egyfit(degique, voL t. pp. 158-163. 
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prepared though he is by his education to consider it as a literary artifice ; but 
on the Egyptian, brought up to regard Amon with boundless reverence, its 
influence was irresistible. The Prince of the Khati, repulsed at the very 
moment when he was certain of victory, “recoiled with terror. He sends 
against the enemy the various chiefs, followed by their chariots and skilled 
warriors, — the chiefs of Arvad, Lycia, and Ilion, the leaders of the Lycians 
and Dardanians, the lords of Carchemish, of the Girgashites, and of 
Khalupu ; these allies of the Ehati, all together, comprised three thousand 
chariots.” Their efforts, however, were in vain. “I fell upon them like Month, 
my hand devoured them in the space of a moment, in the midst of them I 
hewed down and slew. They said one to another : This is no man who is 
amongst us ; it is Sutkhu the great warrior, it is Baal incarnate ! These are 
not human actions which he accomplishes : alone, by himself, he repulses 
hundreds of thousands, without leaders or men. Up, let us flee before him, let 
us seek to save our lives, and let ns breathe again ! ” When at last, towards 
evening, the army again rallies round the king, and finds the enemy completely 
defeated, the men hang their heads with mingled shame and admiration as the 
Pharaoh reproaches them : “ What wtU the whole earth say when it is known 
that you left me alone, and without any to succour me ? that not a prince, 
not a charioteer, not a captain of archers, was found to place his hand in 
mine ? I fought, I repulsed millions of people by myself alone. ‘ Victory-in- 
Thebes ’ and ‘ Nurit satisfied ’ were my glorious horses ; it was they that I found 
under my hand when I was alone in the midst of the quaking foe.* I myself 
will cause them to take their food before me, each day, when I shall be in my 
palace, for I was with them when I was in the midst of the enemy, along with 
the Prince Manna my shield-bearer, and with the officers of my house who 
accompanied me, and who are my witnesses for the combat ; these are those 
whom I was with. I have returned after a victorious struggle, and I have 
smitten with my sword the assembled multitudes.” ^ 

The ordeal was a terrible one for the Khati ; but when the first moment 
of defeat was over, they again took courage and resumed the campaign. This 
single effort had not exhausted their resources, and they rapidly filled up the 
gaps which had been made in their ranks. The plains of Kaharaim and the 
mountains of Cilicia supplied them with fresh chariots and foot-soldiers in 
the place of those they had lost, and bands of mercenaries were furnished from 
the table-lands of Asia Minor, so that when Eamses 11. reappeared in Syria, 
he found himself confronted by a completely fresh army. Khatusaru, having 
profited by e^erience, did not again attempt a general engagement, but 

• SalUer Papyrus III., pi. Tiii 1. 6, et seq. ; E. db Bovg^ Le Poeme de Pentaour, in the Sevue 
Egyptdtogique, vol. vii. pp. 27, 28. 

'v 





THE TXKIN8 OF DAPUB IN GALILEE. 

Drawn by Bondier, from a p}iotograph by Beato. 
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contented himself with disputing step by step the upper valleys of the 
Litany and Orontes. Meantime his emissaries spread themselves over Phoe- 
nicia and Kharh, sowing the seeds of rebellion, often only too successfully. In 
the king’s year there was a general rising in Galilee, and its towns — 

Galaput ip the hill-country of Bit-Aniti, Merom, Shalama, Dapur, and 
* Ananiaim ^ — bad to be reduced one after another. Dapur was the hardest to 
carry. It crowned the top of a rocky eminence, and was protected by a double 
wall, which followed the irregularities of the hillside. It formed a rallying- 
point for a large force, which had to be overcome in the open country before the 
investment of the town could be attempted. The siege was at last brought to 
a conclusion, after a series of skirmishes, aud the town taken bv scaling, four 
Egyptian princes having been employed in conducting the attack. In the 
Pharaoh’s IX® year a revolt broke out on the Egyptian frontier, in the Shephelah, 
and the king placed himself at the head of his troops to crush it. Ascalon, in 
which the peasantry and their families had found, as they hoped, a safe refuge, 
opened its gates to the Pharaoh, and its hill brought about the submission of 
several neighbouring places.^ This, it appears, was the first time since the 
beginning of the conquests in Syria that the inhabitants of these regions 
attempted to take up arms, and we may well ask what could have induced 
them thus to renounce their ancient loyalty. Their defection reduced Egypt 
for the moment almost to her natural frontiers. Peace had scarcely been 
resumed when war again broke out with fresh violence in Ccele-Syria, and one 
year it reached even to Naharaim, and raged around Tunipa as in the 
days of Thutmosis III. “ Pharaoh assembled his foot-soldiers and chariots, 
and he commanded his foot-soldiers and his chariots to attack the perverse 
Kbati who were in the neighbourhood of Tunipa, and he put on his armour 
and mounted his chariot, and he waged battle against the town of the perverse 
Ehati at the head of his foot-soldiers and his chariots, covered with his 
armour ; ” the fortress, however, did not yield till the second attack.® Ramses 

' Episodes from this war are represented at Karnak, and the existing scenes have been reproduced 
more or less completely by Bnrlon (ih;cerpta AieropZypAteo, pi. xvL), by Cailliand (Foyape a ilferoe' 
Atlas, Tol. ii. pi. 73), by Cham^llion {Mon. de VEgypte et de la Nubie, pi. ccoxxxi., and vol. ii. pp! 
880-881), by Lepsins {Denkm., iiL 156), and by Mariette ( Itiji^raire de la Haute Egypte, voL ii. pi. 59 
and p. 221). Bmgsch identified Blt-Aniti with the Betb-Anath of Nephtali, and Shalama with Shalem! 
near to Bethsban (Getck. jEgyptens, p. 515) ; W. Max Muller prefers to connect the latter place witk 
Si lamis-Selimeh to the south-west of Hazor {Atien and Earopa, p. 220). He places the Dapur here 
mentioned in the neighbourhood of Qodshu (ibid., pp. 221, 222); I believe it to be Dapur-Thabor of 
Galilee (cf. p. 128 of the present work). The site of Anamaim is unknown, but it must be souo'bt in 
Galilee ; the list of the towns taken, now much mutilated, comprised twenty-four names, which proves 
the importance of the revolt. 

* CHAMPOtuoN, MoHwmenU de VEgypte, etc., vol. ii. pp. 191, 195; Lepsics, Denkm., iii. 145 e. 

* Champoluon, ibid., vol. i. p. 888 ; Bbxtgscb, Recueil de Monuments, vol. ii. pi. liv. 2, and Texts 
pp. 65, 66; Geseh. AJgyptens, p. 514 ; cf. GurEVSSE, Textes historiques d’lpsamhoul, in the Becueil de 
Travaux, vol. xiv. p. 143. 
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carried his arms still further afield, and with such results, that, to judge merely 
from the triumphal lists engraved on the walls of the temple of Karnak, the 
inhabitants on the banks of the Euphrates, those in Carchemish, Mitanni, 
Singar, Assyria, and Mannns found themselves once more at the mercy of the 
Egyptian battalions.^ These victories, however brilliant, were not decisive ; 
if after any one of them the princes of Assyria and Singar may have sent 
presents to the Pharaoh, the Hittites, on the other hand, did not consider them- 
selves beaten, and it was only after fifteen campaigns that they were at length 
sufficiently subdued to propose a treaty. At last, in the Egyptian king’s XXP*^ 
year, on the 21st of the month Tybi, when the Pharaoh, then residing in his 
good town of Anakhitu, was returning from the temple where he had been 
offering prayers to his father Amon-Ka, to Harmakhis of Heliopolis, to Phtah, 
and to Sutkhu the valiant son of Nuit, Eamses, one of the “ messengers ” who 
’ filled the office of lieutenant for the king in Asia, arrived at the palace and 
presented to him Tartisubu, who was authorised to make peace with Egypt in 
the name of Khatusaru.^ Tartisubu carried in his hand a tablet of silver, on 
which his master had prescribed the conditions which appeared to him just 
and equitable. A short preamble recalling the alliances made between the 
ancestors of both parties, was followed by a declaration of friendship, and a 
reciprocal obligation to avoid in future all grounds of hostilit}'. Not only was 
a perpetual truce declared between both peoples, but they , agreed to help 
each other at the first demand. “Should some enemy march against the 
countries subject to the great King of Egypt, and should he send to the 
great Prince of the Khati, saying: ‘Come, bring me forces against them,’ 
the great Prince of the Khati shall do as he is asked by the great King -of 
Egypt, and the great Prince of the Khati shall destroy his enemies. And if 
the great Prince of the Khati shall prefer not to come himself, he shall send 
his archers and his chariots to the great King of Egypt to destroy his enemies.” ^ 
A similar clause ensured aid in return from Ramses to Khatusaru, “his 


* Lepsics, Denkm., iii. 145 o, 176; Mabiette, Kamak, pi. 38 /, Abydot, vol. iit p. 13, where these 
Dames are meatioued ia the various lists of the coiaiuests of Kamsea IL 

* The treaty of Eamses II. with the Prince of the Kh&ti was sculptured at Karnak (Bcbton, 
Excerpta Hieroglyphica, pi. xvii. ; Champollion, Mon. de VEgypte et de la Nubie, vol. it pp. 195-204 ; 
EosELLun, Monumenti Slorici, pi. cxvL ; Lepsius, Denkm., iii. 146: Bbcgsch, Becueil de Monuments, 
vol. i. pi. xxviii. ; Botjbiast, Notes de Voyage, in the Becueil de Travaux, vol. xiii. pp. 153-160) and 
in the Eamesseum (Champoluon, Monuments de VEgypte et de la Nubie, vol. ii. pp. 585, 586 ; Bocbiant, 
Notes de Voyage, in the Becueil, voL xiv. pp. 67-70) : it has been partly translated by Bosellini (.Von. 
Storici, vol. iii. pt. 3, pp. 268-282), by Brugseh {BeUeberichte aus jEgypten, pp. 117-121, and Histoire 
d’jigypte, pp. 146-148), and in extenso by K de Eouge (in Eggeb, Etude sur les traiUs publics, pp. 243- 
252 ; cf. Betme Archgdogigue, 2nd series, vol. xiii. p. 268, et seq.), by Chabas (ie Voyage d’un Egyptien, 
pp. 322-340), by Goodwin (^Treaty of Peace between Bamses 11. and the Hittites, in tne Becords of the 
Past, 1st series, vol. iv. pp. 25-32), by Bmgsch((re8cfttcWe .Egyptens, pp. 518-525), and by Wiedemann 
{.Egyptisehe Geschichte, pp. 438-440). 

* Treaty of Bamses wiOi the Prince of the Khali, 1. 15. 

2 D 
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brother,” while two articles coached in identical terms made provision against 
the possibility of any town or tribe dependent on either of the two sovereigns 
withdrawing its allegiance and placing it in the hands of the other party. In 
this case the Egyptians as well as the Hittites engaged not to receive, or at 
least not to accept, such offers, but to refer them at once to the legitimate 
lord. The whole treaty was placed under the guarantee of the gods both of 
Egypt and of the Khati, whose names were .given at length : “ Whoever shall 
fail to observe the stipulations, let the thousand gods of Khati and the thousand 
gods of Egypt strike his house, his laud, and his servants. But he who shall 
observe the stipulations engraved on the tablet of silver, whether he belong 
to the Hittite people or whether he belong to the people of Egypt, as he 
has not neglected them, may the thousand gods of Khati and the thousand 
gods of Egypt give him health, and grant that he may prosper, himself, the 
people of his house, and also his land and his servants.” ^ The treaty itself 
ends by a description of the plaque of silver on which it was engraved. It was, 
in fact, a facsimile in metal of one of those clay tablets on which the Chaldaeans 
inscribed their contracts. The preliminary articles occupied the upper part in 
closely written lines of cuneiform characters, while in the middle, in a space 
left free for the purpose, was the impress of two seals, that of the Prince of 
the Khati and of his wife Pudkhipa. Khsltusaru was represented on them as 
standing upright in the arms of Sutkhu, while aroimd the two figures ran the 
inscription, " Seal of Sutkhti, the sovereign of heaven.” Puukhipa leaned on 
the breast of a god, the patron of her native town of Aranna in Qazauadana, 
and the legend stated that this was the seal of the Sun of the town of Aranna, 
the regent of the earth.^ The text of the treaty was continued beneath, 
and probably extended to the other side of the tablet.® The original draft 
had terminated after the description of the seals, but, to satisfy the Pharaoh, 
certain additional articles were appended for the protection of the commerce 
and industry of the two countries, for the prevention of the emigration of 
artisans, and for ensuring that steps taken against them should be more effec- 
tual and less cruel. Any criminal attempting to evade the laws of his country, 
and taking refuge in that of the other party to the agreement, was to be 
expelled without delay and consigned to the ofiBcers of his lord ; any fugitive 


' Treaty of Bamset U. with the Prince of the Khati, 11. 32-34. 

* The text of these last lines has been restored by Bonriant from the dihrie of the copy at the 
Bamessenm {Notet de Voyage, in the Becueil de Travaux, vol. xiv. pp. 68-70 ; cf. C. di Caka, Bock- 
Carvingt at TatOi-Kaia, in the Proeeedinge of the Society of Biblical Arehssology, vol. xiii. 1890-91 
pp. 196-198). 

• The monninent reprodnced in the Pawn of Civilieation,pg. 690, 691, representing the Chaldiean 
Hell, fomishes an example of a metal tablet similar to that on which the treaty was engraved. 
A clay tablet, inscribed in the manner noted in the text, is shown in the Pawn of Oiviluation, 
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not a criminal, any subject carried off or detained by force, any able artisan 
quitting either territory to take up permanent residence in the other, was 
to be conducted to the frontier, but his act of folly was not to expose 
him to judicial condemnation. “ He who shall thus act, his fault shall not 
be brought up against him ; his house shall not be touched, nor his wife, nor 
his children; he shall not have his throat cut, nor shall his eyes be touched, 
nor his mouth, nor his feet; no criminal accusation shall be made against 
him.”i 

This treaty is the most ancient of all those of which the text has come down 
to us ; its principal conditions were — perfect equality and reciprocity between 
the contracting sovereigns, an offensive and defensive alliance, and the extradi- 
tion of criminals and refugees. The original was drawn up in Chaldman script by 
the scribes of Khatusaru, probably on the model of former conventions between 
the Pharaohs and the Asiatic co^ts,** and to this the Egyptian ministers had 
added a few clauses relative to the pardon of emigrants delivered up by one or 
other of the contracting parties. When, therefore, Tartisubn arrived in the 
city of Hamses, the acceptance of the treaty was merely a matter of form, 
and peace was virtually concluded. It did not confer on the conqueror the 
advantages which we might have expected, from his successful campaigns: 
it enjoined, on the contrary, the definite renunciation of those countries, 
Mitanni, Haharaim, Alasia, and Amurru, over which Thutmosis III. and his 
immediate successors had formerly exercised an effective sovereignty. Sixteen 
years of victories had left matters in the same state as they were after the 
expedition of Harmhabi, and, like his predecessor, Kamses was able to retain 
merely those Asiatic provinces which were within the immediate influence of 
Egypt, such as the Phoenician coast proper, Kharfi, Persea beyond Jordan, the 
oases of the Arabian desert, and the peninsula of Sinai.® This apparently unsatis- 
factory result, after such supreme efforts, was, however, upon closer examination, 
not so disappointing. For more than half a century at least, since the Hittite 
kingdom had been developed and established under the impulse given to it by 
Eapalulu, everything had been in its favour. The campaign of Seti had opposed 

’ Treaty of Ramses II., II. 31, 32. Of. what is said on the subject on pp. 277-288 of the present 
■work. 

* Cf.,for the existence of analc^ons treaties condnded between Egypt and Asiatic powers under 

ihe dynasty, what is said on p. 288 of the present rolume. 

* W. Wax HSujsb, AsUn uud Eturopa, pp. 222-224, 276. The ArHutaH Papyrus 1., pL xviiL 1. 8, 
mentions a place called Zaru of Sesostris, in the neighbonrhood of Aleppo ( Chabas, Voyage d’un 
EgypHen, pp. 99, 100), in a part of Syria which was not in Egyptian territory ; the frontier in this 
lo^^^ mnst hare passed between Arrad and ByUos on the coast, and between Qodsha and fiazor 
fnm Kerom inland. !]%yptian rule on the othe^c side of the Jordan seems to be prored by the 
monninent discovered a few years ago in the Hanr&n, and known under the name of the “ Stone of 
Job" the Bedawin of the neighbourhood (Zeitschrift dee PalSstitM Vereins, vol. xir. p. 142, et 
«eq.; cf. Ebkah, Der Biebstein, thid.rVoL xiv. pp. 210, 211). 
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merely a passing obstacle to its expansion, and had not succeeded in discouraging 
its ambitions, for its rulers still nursed the hope of being able one day to conquer 
Syria as far as the isthmus. The check received at Qodshu, the abortive 
attempts to foment rebellion in Galilee and the Shephelah, the obstinate per- 
sistence with which Kamses and his army returned year after year to the attack, 
the presence of the enemy at Tunipa, on the banks of the Euphrates, and in the 
provinces then forming the very centre of the Hittite kingdom — in short, all the 
incidents of this long struggle — at length convinced Khatusaru that he waa 
powerless to extend his rule in this direction at the expense of Egypt. More- 
over, we have no knowledge of the events which occupied him on the other 
frontiers of his kingdom, where he may have been engaged at the same time in 
a conflict with Assyria, or in repelling an incursion of the tribes on the Black 
Sea. The treaty with Pharaoh, if made in good faith and likely to be last- 
ing, would protect the southern extremities of his kingdom, and allow of hia 
removing the main body of his forces to the north and east in case of attack 
from either of these quarters. The security which such an alliance would ensure 
made it, therefore, worth his while to sue for peace, even if the Egyptians 
should construe his overtures as an acknowledgment of exhausted supplies 
or of inferiority of strength. Eamses doubtless took it as such, and openly 
displayed on the walls at Karnak and in the Eamesseum a copy of the treaty 
so flattering to his pride, but the indomitable resistance which he had 
encoimtered had doubtless given rise to reflections resembling those of 
Khatusaru, and he had come to realise that it was his own interest not tu 
lightly forego the good wUl of the Khati. Egypt had neighbours in Africa 
who were troublesome though not dangerous: the Timihu, the Tihonu, thn 
Mashuasha, the negroes of Kush and of Puanit, might be a continual source 
of annoyance and disturbance, even -though they were incapable of disturbing 
her supremacy. The coast of the Delta, it is true, was exposed to the piracy 
of northern nations, but up to that time this had been merely a local 
trouble, easy to meet if not to obviate altogether. The only real danger 
was on the Asiatic side, arising from empires of ancient constitution like 
Chaldsea, or from hordes who, arriving at irregular intervals from the north,, 
and carrying all before them, threatened, after the example of the Hyksos, to 
enter the Delta. The Hittite kingdom acted as a kind of bufier between the 
Nile valley and these nations, both civilized and barbarous; it was a strongly 
armed force on the route of the invaders, and would henceforth serve as a pro- 
tecting barrier, through which if the enemy were able to pass it would only be 
with his strength broken or weakened by a previous encounter. The sovereigns- 
loyaEy observed the peace which they had sworn to each other, and in his . 
XXXIV“* year the marriage of Kamses with the eldest daughter of Khatusaru. 
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strengthened their friendly relations. Pharaoh was not a little proud of 
this union, and he has left us a naive record of the manner in which it came 
about. The inscription is engraved on the face of the rock at Abu Simhel 
in Nubia ; and Eamses begins by boasting, in a heroic strain, of his own energy 
. and exploits, of the fear with which his victories inspired the whole world, 
and of the anxiety of the Syrian kinglets to fulfil his least wishes. The 
Prince of the Khati had sent, him sumptuous presents at every opportunity, 
and, not knowing how further to make himself agreeable to the Pharaoh, 

had finally addressed 

the great lords of his 
court, and reminded 
them how their country 
bad formerly been ruined 
by war, how their master 
■Sutkhu had taken part 
against them, and how 
they had been delivered 

KHATHSABC, PRINCE OF KHATI, AND HIS DAUGHTER.* 

from their ills by tlie 

clemency of the Sun of Egypt. “Let us therefore take our goods, and 
placing my eldest daughter at the head of them, let us repair to the domains 
of the great god, so that the King Sesostris may recognise us.” He accord- 
ingly did as he had proposed, and the embassy set out with gold and silver, 
valuable horses, and an escort of soldiers, together with cattle and provisions 
4o supply them with food by the way. When they reached the borders of 
Kbaru, the governor wrote immediately to the Pharaoh as follows : “ Here is the 
Prince of the Khati, who brings his eldest daughter with a number of presents 
•of every kind ; and now this princess and the chief of the country of the Khati, 
•after having crossed many mountains and undertaken a difficult journey from 
distant parts, have arrived at the frontiers of His Majesty. May we be 
instructed how we ought to act with regard to them.” The king was then in 
rresidence at Eamses. When the news reached him, he officially expressed his 
great joy at the event, since it was a thing unheard of in the annals of the 
<;onntry that so powerful a prince should go to such personal inconvenience in 
•order to marry his daughter to an ally. The Pharaoh, therefore, despatched his 
nobles and an army to receive them, but he was careful to conceal the anxiety 
which he felt all the while, and, according to custom, took counsel of his patron 
^od Sutkhh : “ Who are these people who come with a message at this time 


* Drawn by Faucher-Gudia, from the plate in Lefsius, Denkm., iii. 196 a ; the triad worshipped 
by Khatosaru and his daughter is composed of Bamses II., seated between Amon-B& and Phtah- 
Totfmen. 
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to the country of Zahi ? ” The oracle, however, reassured him as to their 

intentions, and he thereupon hastened to prepare for their proper reception. 

The embassy made a triumphal entry into the city, the princess at its head, 

escorted by the Egyptian troops told off for the purpose, together with the 

foot-soldiers and charioteers of the Khati, comprising the flower of their 

army and militia. A solemn festival was held in their honour, in which 

food and drink were served without stint, and was concluded by the celebration 

of the marriage in the presence of the Egyptian lords and of the princes of the 

« 

whole earth.^ Bamses, unwilling to relegate a princess of such noble birth to 
the companionship of his ordinary concubines, granted her the title of queen, 
as if she wei-e of solar blood, and with the cartouche gave her the new name 
of ^Tirimaunofiruri — ^“She who sees the beauties of the Sun.” She figures 
henceforth in the ceremonies and on the monuments in the place usually 
occupied by women of Egyptian race only, and these unusual honours may 
have compensated, in the eyes of the young princess, for the disproportion in 
age between herself and a veteran more than sixty years old.® The friendly 
relations between the two courts became so intimate that the Pharaoh 
invited his father-in-law to visit him in his own country. “ The great Prince 
of Khati informed the Prince of Qodi : ‘ Prepare thyself that we may go down 
into Egypt. The word of the king has gone forth, let us obey Sesostris. He 
gives the breath of life to those who love him ; hence all the earth loves him, 
and Khati forms but one with him.’” They were received with pomp at 
Kamses-Anaklntu, and perhaps at Thebes. It was with a mixture of joy and 
astonishment that Egypt beheld her bitterest foe become her most faithful 
ally, “ and the men of Qimit having but one heart with the chiefs of the Khati,. 
a thing which had not happened since the ages of Ka.” ® 


‘ The feet of the marriage is known to ns by the decree of Fhtah-Tothnen at Abu Simbel in the- 
xyX Y^year of the king’s reign (1, 25 ; ct Nayelle, Le DOsret de Ptah-Totimen, in the TrangacHom of 
the Soc. of Bibl. Arcbssology, yoI. rii. p. 126). The account of it in the text is taken firom the stele at 
Abu Simbel, imperfectly published in the Denkm., iii. 196 a. The last lines, which had escaped the 
notice of Lepsitts, were copied by Bouriant (_Note$ de Voyage, in the Becueil de Tramux, vol. xyiii. 
pp. 164-166) ; they are so mutUated that I hare been obliged to paraphrase them. The stele of the ^ 
Princess of Bakhtan has preserred the romantic version of this marriage, such as was current about 
the Saite period. The King of the Eh&ti must have taken advantage of the expedition which the 
Pharaoh made into Asia to send him presents by an embassy, at the head of which he placed his 
eldest daughter : the princess found favour with Bamses, who married her (IL 4-6; cf. E. de Boue^ 
Etude gur ane gtele dgyptienne apparienant a la Bibliothique ImpMale, pjE 35-54). 

* This princess is mentioned on the monuments at Tanis (MABiETrE, Fragmentg et Documenfe 
relatifg aux fouilleg de 8dn, in the Beeueil de Travaux, vol. ix. p. 13 ; E. and J. de Bodge, Ingeriptiom 
hidroglyphigueg eopideg m Egypie, pi. Ixxiv. ; Petbie, Tanig, voL i. pi. v. 36 b, and p. 24), and also at 
Abu Simbel (Lkpsids, Benhm., iiL 196 a). 

* Anaetaei Papyrug IT., pL it 11. 1-5, and Anagtaei Papyrug IV., pL vi 11. 7-9. The connexion.v, 
between this document and the visit of the year XXXIV. was pointed out by Maspeieo, Du Gemre 
fpigtolaire, p. 102; cf. Ohabas, MAangeg ggyptologiquee, 2nd series, pp. 151, 152; Ebmax, ASgypfea - 
und AEgypiigeheg LAen, p. 707. 


COMMMBGE WITH 8YBIA. 4U/ 

The half-century following the conclnsion of this alliance was a period of 
world-wide prosperity. Syria was once more able to breathe freely, her com- 
merce being under the combing protection of the two powers who shared 
her territory. Not only cararans, but isolated travellers, were able to pass 
through the country from north to south without incurring any risks beyond 
those occasioned by an untrustworthy, guide or a few highwaymen. It became 
in time a common task in the schools of Thebes to describe the typical Syrian 
tour of some soldier or functionary, and we still possess one of these imaginative 



FHCSKICIAN BOATS BANDIKe AX THXBBS.' 


stories in which the scribe takes his hero from Qodshh across the Lebanon to 
Byblos, Berytus, Tyre, and Sidon, “the fish” of which latter place “are more 
numerous than the gndns of sand ; ” he then makes him cross Glalilee and the 
forest of oaks to Jaffa, climb the mountains of the Dead Sea, and following the 
maritime route by Baphia, reach Pelusium.® The Egyptian galleys thronged 
the Phoenician ports, while those of Phoenicia visited Egypt. The. latter drew 
so little water that they had no difiSculty in coming up the Nile,^ and the paint- 
ings in one of the tombs represent them at the moment <ff their reaching Thebes. 
The hull of these vessels was similar to that of the Nile bcmts, but the bow and 
stem were terminated by structures which rose at right angles, and respectively 
gave support to a sort of small platform. Upon this the pUot maintained 


* Drawn by Bondier, fiwn &e {dtotbgraph published by Daress; in the Bemte ArA^^ogi^pie. 

* b the Anat^ti- Pi^grtu L published in the Papyri, to). L pis. xxxv.-lxii, used by 
Hineks and Biich in several of &eir early works, and completely translated by GHABAS-Ctoonwiir, 
he Vagage tPun ^gyptim, 1866 ; and since then by BnuespEt, Le Voyage 'd'an BgypUea, in the Smut 
'Gritiqarh 1867, vol. L pp. 97-106,145-154, and Getehiehie Mgyptent^pp. 554-561 ; Bbxait, ^ggptea 

vmiJE§yptiaiAaL^bmimAUafk>M,W'^^^^% 

* Tlte Great DeiietatiTg&^sr^gtioa gfAl^^,U.8^,8i^ . > 
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his position by one of those wondrous feats of equilibrium of which the 
Orientals were masters. An open rail ran round the sides of the vessel, so as 
to prevent goods stowed upon the deck from falling into the sea when the 
vessel lurched.^ Voyages to Puanit were undertaken more frequently in quest 
of incense and precious metals. The working of the mines of Akiti had been 
the source of considerable outlay at the beginning of the reign. The measures 
taken by Seti to render the approaches to them practicable at all seasons had 
not produced the desired results ; ^ as far back as the IIP' year of Ramses the 
overseers of the south had been forced to acknowledge that the managers of the 
convoys could no longer use any of the cisterns which had been hewn and built 
at such great expense. “ Half of them die of thirst, together with their asses, 
for they have no means of carrying a sufficient number of skins of water to 
last during the journey there and back.” The friends and officers whose 
advice had been called in, did not doubt for a moment that the king would be 
willing to complete the work which his father had merely initiated. “ If thou 
sayest to the water, ‘ Come upon the mountain,’ the heavenly waters will 
spring out at the word of thy mouth, for thou art Ra incarnate, Knopri visibly 
created, thou art the living image of thy father Tumu, the Heliopolitan.” — 
“If thou thyself sayest to thy father the Nile, father of the gods,” added the 
Viceroy of Ethiopia, “ ‘ Raise the water up to the mountain,’ he wiU do all that 
thou hast said, for so it has been with all thy projects which have been accom- 
plished in our presence, of which the like has never been heard, even in the 
songs of the poets.” The cisterns and wells were thereupon put into such a 
condition that the transport of gold was rendered easy for years to come.® The 
war with the Khati had not suspended building and other works of public 
utility ; 'and now, owing to the establishment of peace, the sovereign was able 
to devote himself entirely to them. He deepened the canal at Zalu;* he 
repaired the walls and the fortihed places which protected the frontier on the 


' Dakesst, Tine Flottille phenicienne d’aprh une peinture fgyptienne, in the Bevue Areh&tlogique, 
1896, vol. xxvii. pp. 286-292. 

* Cf. what IB said on the subject of the works of Seti L on pp. 373-376 of this volume. 

’ Stele of Kubhan, discovered and published by Peisse d’Avenses, WmumenU de VEgypte, pi. xxL, 
translated and commented on by Bibcb, Upon an Hiitorical Tablet of Bamses II., in the Archxologia, 
vol. xxxiv. pp. 357-399 (cf. Becords of the Poet, 1st series, vol. viii. pp. 76-80) ; by Chabas, Leg Inserip- 
tions deg Mines d’ or, pp. 13-39 ; by Laxjth, Die zweialteste Landkarte nebst GrSberpldnen, in the Sitz- 
ungsberichte of the Academy of Sciences of Munich, 1871, vol. i. pp. 198-201; by Bbogsch, Oegehichte 
^Egyptene, pp. 531-537 ; by ViBErr, The Stele of Kuban, in the Becords of the Past, 2nd series, vol. v. 
pp. 1-16, and Notes sur quelques passages de la Stele de Kouban, in the Becueil de Travauz, vol. xiv. 
pp. 96-99 : and finally by Schiapabelli, La Catena Orientate delV Egitto, pp. 86-88. Cf. Ebman, 
Aigypten und Mgyplisehes Leben, pp. 617-619. 

* Classical authors say that he wiahedvto establish communication between the Nile and the Bed 
Sea (Abistotlb, Meteorol., I. xiv, ; Stbabo, I. i. § 31, p. 38, XVII. i. § 25, p. 804 ; Flint, Nat. Eist., 
vi. 29, § 165) : all affirm that this canal of Sesostris was never completed ; a similar fate befell that of 
Pharaoh Neeho (Hebod., ih 158). 
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side of the Sinaitic Peninsula,^ and he built or enlarged the strongholds along 
the Nile at those points most frequently threatened by the incursions of nomad 
tribes. Kamses was the royal builder par excellence, and we may say without 
fear of contradiction that, from the second cataract to the mouths of the Nile, 
there is scarcely an edifice on whose ruins we do not find his name. In Nubia, 



THE PBOTECriNG COIiCUSS OP THE SPE03 OP GEBP-HOS8EiN.“ 


where the desert approaches close to the Nile, he confined himself to cutting 
in the solid rock the monuments which, for want of space, he could not build 
in the open. The idea of the cave-temple must have occurred very early to 
the Egyptians ; they were accustomed to house their dead in the mountain- 
side, why then should they not house their gods in the same manner ? The 
oldest forms of speos, those near to Beni-Hasan, at Deir el-Bahari, at EI-Kab, 
and at Gebel Silsileh,® however, do not date further back than the time of 
the XVIII*'* dynasty. All the forms of architectural plan observed in isolated 


^ For this line of fortiflcations, cf. what is saiJ in the Daxcn of Civilization, pp. 35i, 352, 469, and 
also p. 122 of this volume. Some writers of the classical period attribute its foundation to Bamses II., 
and speak of it as “ The Wall of Sesostris ” (Diodobcs SictjltjS, i. 57). 

* Brawn by Fauoher-Gudin, from a photograph taken in 1881 by Insinger. 

• Upon the speos of Deir el-Bahari and that of Gebel SUsileh, see pp. 240-242, 348-350 of this 
volume: the Speos Artemidos, at Beul-Hasan, is of the date of Queen H&tshopsitu, but it was 
restored by Seti I. (6oi.^i8chefp, Notice sur «n tezte hi^oglyphiqite du Stabl Antar, in the Bectteil 
de Travaux, voL iii. pp. 1-3); that of El-Eab goes back^to the reign of Amenothes III. 
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temples were utilised by Eamses and applied to rock-cut buildings with more 
or less modification, according to the nature of the stratum in which he had 



to work. Where space 
permitted, a part only 
of the temple was cut 
in the rock, and the 
approaches to it were 
built in the open air 
with blocks brought to 
the spot, so 'that the 
completed speos be- 
came only in part a 
grotto — a . hemi-speos 
of varied construction. 
It was in this manner 
that the architects of 
Ramses arranged the 
court and pylon at Be!t- 
Wally,^ the hypostyle 
hall, rectangular court 
and pylon at Gerf-Hos- 
sein,® and the avenue 
of sphinxes at W’^ady 
es-Sebuah, where the 
entrance to the avenue 
was guarded by two 
statues overlooking the 


THE CABYATIDES OF OEBF-HOSSEiN.* 


river.® The pylon at 
Gerf-Hossein has been 


demolished, and merely a few traces of the foundations appear here and there 
above the soil, but a portion of the portico which surrounded the court is 
still standing, together with its massive architraves and statues, which stand 


> The description of the temple of Beit-Wally is given by Gau, Monuments de la Nuhie, pis. 12, 
14-16; by Cbampoixioy, Lettres ecrites d'Egypte, 2nd edit. pp. 159, 160, and Monuments de I’Egypte et 
de la NfMe, Tol. i. pp. 145-150, and pis. Ixi. 1, Ixii.-lx3ciT., xcii 4; by Boseiaesi, Mon. Storiei, pis. 
Ixv.-lxxT. : for the battle-scenes, of. AnrifDAtE-BoNOMT-BlBOH, The Gallery of Egyptian Antiquities, 
pi. 38, and pp. 92-102, and also Lefsius, Denhm., iii. 176, 177. 

* Gau, Monuments de la Nuhie, pis. 28-32; Champollion, Monuments de VEgypte et de la Nuhie, 
vol. i. pp. 129-137, and pi. ivii. 3; Lepsius, Denhm., iii. 178 o-c; Pbisse b’Avennes, Hist, de VArt 
Egyptian, Text, s. 379, 380. 

* Gau, Mon. de la Nuhie, pis. 45-47 ; Champollion, Monuments de I’Egypte et de la Nuhie, vol. i. 
pp. 107-109, and pis. 1. 1, cxii. his 1 ; Eosellisi, Mon. Storiei, pi. Ixxviii ; Lepsios, Denhm., iii. 179-182. 

* Drawn by Fancher-Gudin, from a photograph taken in 1881 by Insinger and Daniel Heron. 
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with their hacks against the pillars. The sanctuary itself comprised an 
antechamber, supported by two columns and flanked by two oblong recesses ; 
this led into the Holy of Holies, which was a narrow niche with a low ceiling. 



THE TWO COLOSSI OP ABU SOtBEL TO THE SOUTH OP THE DOORWAY.* 


placed between two lateral chapels. A hall, nearly square in shape, connected 
these mysterious chambers with the propylaea, which were open to the sky 
and faced with Osiride caryatides. These appear to keep rigid and solemn 
watch over the approaches to the tabernacle, and their faces, half hidden 
in the shadow, still present such a stem appearance that the semi-barbaric 
Nubians of the neighbouring villages believe them to be possessed by implac- 
able genii. They are supposed to move feom their places during the hours 
of night, and the fire which flashes from their eyes destroys or fascinates 
whoever is rash enough to watch them. 

Other kings before Ramses had constracted buildings in these spots, and 
their memory would naturally become a^ociated with his in the future ; he 
wished, therefore, to find a site where he would be without a rival, and to this 
end he transformed the cliff at Abn Simbel into a monument of his greatness. 
The rocks here project into the Nile and form a gigantic conical promontory, 

• Drawn by Faaeher-Gudin, from a photograph taken in 1881 by Insinger and Daniel He'ron. 
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the face of which was covered with triumphal stelae, on which the sailors or 
troops going up or down the river could spell out as they passed the praises 
of the king and his exploits.^ A few feet of shore on the northern side, covered 
with' dry and knotty bushes, affords in winter a landing-place for tourists. 

At the spot where the 
beach ends near the 



point of the promon- 
tory, sit four colossi, 
with their feet nearly 
touching the water, 
their backs leaning 
against a sloping wall 
of rock, which takes 
the likeness of a 
pylon. A band of 
hieroglyphs runs above 
their heads underneath 
the usual cornice, over 
which again is a row of 
crouching cynocephali 
looking straight before 
them, their hands rest- 
ing upon their knees, 
and above this line of 
sacred images rises the 
steep and naked rock. 
One of the colossi is 


broken, and the bust of 


TBE ISTEBIOB OF THE SFEOS OP ABH SIHBEl..* 


the statue, which must 
have been detached by 


some great shock, has fallen to the ground ; the others rise to the height of 63 
feet, and appear to look across the Nile as if watching the wadys leading to the 
gold-mines. The pschent crown surmounts their foreheads, and the two ends of 
the head-dress fall behind their ears ; their features are of a noble type, calm 
and serious ; the nose slightly aquiline, the under lip projecting above a square, 
but rather heavy, chin. Of such a type we may picture Kamses, after the 
conclusion of the peace with the Khati, in the full vigour of his manhood and 


* Champoluon, Monuments de I’Egypte et de la Ntihie, vol. i. pp. 77-79, and pla. vii. 4, is. 1, 2, x., 
sxxviii. : Bosellini, Mon. Storici, vol. iii. pt. 2, pp. 177-190. The general outline of these stelse may 
be distinguished in the illustration on the opposite page. 

* Drawn by Boudier, from a photograph taken in 1881 by Insinger and Daniel Heron. 
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at the height of his power. The doorway of the temple is in the centre of the 
fa 9 ade, and rises nearly to a level with the elbows of the colossi ; above the lintel, 
and facing the river, stands a figure of the god Ea, represented with a human 
body and the head of a sparrow-hawk, while two images of the king in profile, 
one on each side of the god, offer him a figure of Truth. The first hall, 130 feet 
long by 58 feet broad, takes the place of the court surrounded by a colonnade 

which in other temples 

“I ' r-f usually follows the 

- • . 1 ^ r pylon. Here eight Osi- 

• . , - :r . ride figures, standing 

- ' .'f ' T" - against as many square 

, • ** pillars,appear to support 

the weight of the super- 
incumbent rock. Their 
^ profile catches the light 
as it enters through the 
open doorway, and in 
the early morning, when 
the rising sun casts a 
ruddy ray over their 
features, their faces be- 
come marvellously life- 
like. We are almost 

tempted to think that a smile plays over their lips as the first beams touch 
them. The remaining chambers consist of a hypostyle hall nearly square in 
shape, the sanctuary itself being between two smaller apartments, and of eight 
subterranean chambers excavated at a lower level than the rest of the temple. 
The whole measures 178 feet from the threshold to the far end of the Holy of 
Holies.® The walls are covered with bas-reliefs in which the Pharaoh has 
vividly, depicted the wars which he carried on in the four comers of his 
kingdom; here we see raids against the negroes, there the war with the Khdti, 
and farther on an encounter with some Libyan tribe. Eamses, flushed 
by the heat of victory, is seen attacking two Timihu chiefs: one has 
already fallen to the ground and is being trodden underfoot ; the other, after 
vainly letting fly his arrows, is about to perish from a blow of the conqueror. 

• Drawn by Bondier, from a photograph by Mons. de Bock; of. Champoluon, Monuments etc. 
pi. XTU. ; Rosellisi, Mon. Storici, pi. Ixxxiii., in which the colours are represented as they still 
appeared in the first half of the present century. 

* Gav, Monuments de la NtAie, pis. 55, 57-61 ; Chasipolliow, Monuments, etc., vol. i. pp. 56-77 • 

RosEiiLiNi, Mon. Storici, Tol. iii. pt. 2, pp. 85-165 ; Lepsius, Denim., iii. 185-191 ; cf. DuMicaiEif Der 
jEgyptisehe Felsentempel von Ahu-Simhel, 1869. ’ 


RAMSES I(. FIEBCES. A LIBTAE CHIEF WITH BIB 1.AKCE.' 
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His knees give way beneath him, his head falls heavily backwards, and the 
features are contracted in his death-agony. Pharaoh with his left hand has 
seized him by the arm, while with his right he points his lance against his 
enemy’s breast, and is about 
to pierce him through the 
heart. As a rule, this type 
of bas-relief is executed 
with a conventional grace 
which leaves the spectator 
unmoved, and free to con- 
sider the scene merely from 
its historical point of view, 
forgetful of the artist. An 
examination of most of the 
other wall - decorations of 
the speos will furnish 
several examples of this 
type ; we see Kamses with 
a suitable gesture brandish- 
ing his weapon above a 
group of prisoners, and the 
composition furnishes us 
with a fair example of 
official sculpture, correct, 
conventional, but devoid of 
interest. Here, on the con- 
trary, the drawing is so 

full , of energy that it carries the imagination back to the time and scene 
of those far-off battles. The indistinct light in which it is seen helps the 
illusion, and we almost forget that it is a picture we are beholding, and 
not the action itself as it took place some three thousand years ago. A small 
speos, situated at some hundred feet further north, is decorated with standing 
colo^i of smaller size, four of which represent Bamses, and two of them 
his wife, Isit Nofritari.® This speos possesses neither peristyle nor crypt, 
and the chapels are placed at the two extremities of the transverse passage, 
instead of being iu a parallel line with the sanctuary ; on the other hand. 


BAMSES H. STB1SE8 A OBOCF OV FBISONEBS.' 


‘ Drawn bf Bondier, firom 8 photograph taken by Insinger in 1881 ; cf. Champoixion, Monument! 
de VEgypte etdela NiAie, pL and Bossixiin, Mon. Storici, pi. Ixxis. 

* Qav, M onument! deja Nidne, pb. 5i-5S i OHAMFOLLiOir, Mon. de VEgypte, etc., toI. L pp. 43-55, 
and pis. v.-ix., xxxvii hit-, Bom-um, Mon. Storiei, yoI. iii. pt 2, pp. 165-170; Depsics, Zbnkm., 
Hi. 192,19a 
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the hypostyle hall rests on six pillars with Hathor-headed capitals of fine 
proportions. A third excavated grotto of modest dimensions served as an 
accessory chamber to the two others.^ An inexhaustible stream of yellow sand 
poured over the great temple from the summit of the cliff, and partially covered 
it every year. No sooner were the efforts to remove it relaxed, than it spreads 



THE FACADE OP THE LITTLE SPECS OP hITHOE AT ABtT SlilBEL.* 


into the .chambers, concealing the feet of the colossi, and slowly creeping^ 
upwards to their knees, breasts, and necks ; at the beginning of this century 
they were entirely hidden. In spite of all that was done to divert it, it cease- 
lessly reappeared, and in a few summers regained all the ground which had 
been previously cleared. It would seem as if the desert, powerless to destroy 
the work of the conqueror, was seeking nevertheless to hide it from the 
admiration of posterity.* 

Seti had worked indefatigably at Thebes, but the shortness of his reign 
prevented him from completing the buildings he had begun there. There 
existed everywhere, at Luxor, at Karnak, and on the left bank of the Nile, the 
remains of his unfinished works; sanctuaries partially roofed in, porticoes incom- 
plete, columns raised to merely half their height, halls as yet imperfect with 
blank walls, here and there covered with only the outlines in red and black 

* It was discovered in 1873, and an account of it published by Miss Amelia B, Edwaeds, in 
A Thoumnd Miles up the Nile, pp. 476-480. 

’ Drawn by Fancher-Gudin, from the plates in Champollios, Monuments de VEgyple et de la Ntibie,. 
pi. is. 1, and Pbisse d’Afejines, Hist, de I’ Art Egypiien, vol. ii., and Test, p. 412. 

• The English engineers have succeeded in barring out the sand, and have prevented it from 
pouring over the cliff any more. — E d. 
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ink of their future bas-reliefs, and statues hardly blocked out, or awaiting the 
final touch of the polisher.^ Ramses took up the work where his father had 
relinquished it. At Luxor there was not enough space to give to the hypostyle 
hall the extension which the original plans proposed, and the great colonnade 



THE CHAFEL OP THUTMOBIS in, AKD ONE OF THE PYLONS OP RAMSES II. AT LUXOR.* 


has an unfinished appearance. The Nile, in one of its capricious floods, had 
earried away the land upon which the architects had intended to erect the 
side aisles ; and if they wished to add to the existing structure a great 
court and a pylon, without which no temple was considered complete, it 
was necessary to turn the axis of the building towards the east. In their 
operations the architects came npon a beautiful little edifice of rose granite, 
which had been either erected or restored by Thutmosis III. at a time when 
the town was an independent municipality and was only beginning to extend 
its suburban dwellings to meet those of Karnak. They took care to make 
no change in this structure, but set to work to incorporate it into their final 

• This is the description which Eamses gave of the condition in which he found the Memnoninm 
of Abydos {Great Inseription of Abydoi, II. 32, 33) ; an examination of the inscriptions existing in the 
Theban templeh which Seti I. had constructed, shows that it must have applied also to the appearance 
«f certain portions of Qumeh, Luxor, and Kamak in the time of Bamses II. 

* Drawn by Fancher-Gudin, from a photograph taken in 1886 by Beato. 

2 E 
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plans. It still stands at the north-west comer of the coart, and the elegance 
of its somewhat slender little columns contrasts happily with the heaviness 
of the stracture to which it is attached. A portion of its portico is hidden 
by the brickwork of the mosque of Abu’l Haggag : the part brought to light 
in the course of the excavations contains between each row of colunms a colossal 
statue of Bamses II. We are accustomed to hear on all sides of the degeneracy 
of the sculptor’s art at this time, and of its having fallen into irreparable 
neglect. Nothing can be further from the truth than this sweeping statement. 
There are doubtless many statues and bas-reliefs of this epoch which shock 
us by their cmdity and ugliness, but these owed their origin for the most part 
to provincial workshops which had been at all times of mediocre repute, and 
where the artists did not receive orders enough to enable them to correct by 
practice the defects of their education. We find but few productions of the 
Theban school exhibiting bad technique, and if we had only this one monument 
of Luxor from which to form our opinion of its merits, it would be sufficient to 
prove that the sculptors of Bamses II. were not a whit behind those of Harm- 
habi or Seti I. Adroitness in cutting the granite or hard sandstone had in no 
wise been lost, and the same may be said of the skill in bringing out the 
contour and life-Jike action of the figure, and of the art of infusing into 
the features and demeanour of the Pharaoh something of the superhuman 
majesty with which the Egyptian people were accustomed to invest their 
monarchs. If the statues of Bamses II. in the portico are not perfect 
models of sculpture, they have many good points, and their bold treatment 
makes them effectively decorative.^ Eight other statues of Bamses are 
arranged along the base of the facade, and two obelisks — one of which has 
been at Paris for half a century ^ — stood on either side of the entrance. The 
whole stracture lacks unity, and there is nothing corresponding to it in 
this respect anywhere else in Egypt. The northern half does not join on to 
the southern, but seems to belong to quite a distinct stracture, or the two 
parts might be regarded as having once formed a single edifice which had 
become divided by an accident, which the architect had endeavoured 
to unite together again by a line of columns running between two walls. 
The masonry of the hypostyle hall at Karnak was squared and dressed, 
but the walls had been left undecorated, as was also the case with the 
majority of the shafts of the columns and the surface of the architraves. 

• Three of thrae colossi figures, one of them seated, are represented on p. 419; and another is 
given in Masvebo, Arehii^ogie Egyptienne, p. 223, fig. 196. 

* The colonnade and the little temple of Thfitmosis III. were concealed under the houses of the 
village ; they were first brought to light in the excavations of 1884-86. The transportation of the 
obeli^ to Paris was the occasion of a flood of literature, of which Wiedemann gives an account in 
AEggptiiehe OetEudite, p. 448, n. 5. 


COMPLETION OF THE HYPOSTYLE HALL AT KABNAK. 4i» 

Bamses covered the whole with a series of sculptured and painted scenes 
which had a rich ornamental effect ; he then decorated the pylon, and 
inscribed on the outer waU. to the south the list of cities which he had 
captured.^ The temple of Ambn then assumed the aspect which it preserved 
henceforward for centuries. The Eamessides and their successors occupied 
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THS COU>NIIAl>E OP SBTI I. AND THE TBBEE COIASSAli STATUES OP IttMSiea IL AT LUXOR.’ 

themselves in . filling it with furniture, and in taking steps for the repair of 
any damage that might accrue to the hall or pillars; they had their car- 
touches or inscriptions placed in vacant spaces, but they did not dare to 
noodify its arrangement. It was reserved for the Ethiopian and Greek 
Pharaohs, in presence of the hypostyle and pylon of the XIX*** dynasty, 
to conceive of others on a still vaster scale. Bamses, having completed the 
fimemry chapel of Seti at Qnrneh upon the left bank of the river,® then began 
to think of preparing the edifice destined for the cult of his “double” — that 
Bamesseum whose majestic ruins still stand at a short distance to the north 

> M A B it tT Tii, Kamuk, Texle, pp. 21, 23-25, 60, 61. The list of the eaptmed cities is found in 
CaAHPrajxoN, Marmme^ de VMgffd^ etc., voL n. pp. 119-123^; in Bosellini, Monuments ^orid, 
▼ol. iiL pt. 2, pp. 259-268 ; and in Lkpsivs, P«nkm., iii. 146 d. 

’ Drawn 1^ Famher-Gndin, &om a photograph hj Beato. 

* Chakfolliqn, Mammeidt d^rEgypte, eta, voL i. p. 296; Boskluni, Mmvmenti Storiei, voL iii. 
pi 2, pp. 282, ^3. See pp. 38^ 383 of the present work for what is known about this chapeL 
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of the giants of Amenothes. Did these colossal statues stimulate his spirit of 
emulation to do something yet more naarvellous ? He erected here, at any rate, 
a still more colossal figure. The earthquake which shattered Meranon brought 
it to the ground, and fragments of it still strew the soil where they fell some 
nineteen centuries ago. There are so many of them that the spectator would 
think himself in the middle of a granite quarry.^ The portions forming the 

breast, arms, and thighs are 
in detached pieces, but they 
are still recognisable where 
they lie close to each other. 
The head has lost nothing 
of its characteristic expres- 







THE BEBTAIES OF THE COLOSSAL STATUE OP RAMSES II. AT THE BAMESSEXJM.* 


sion, and its proportions are so enormous, that a man could sleep crouched 
up in the hollow of one of its ears as if on a sofa. Behind the court 
overlooked by this colo.ssal statue lay a second court, surrounded by a row of 
square pillars, each having a figure of Osiris attached to it. The god is 
represented as a mummy, the swathings throwing the body and limbs into 
relief. His hands are freed from the bandages and are crossed on the breast, 
and hold respectively the flail and crook ; the smiling face is surmounted by an 
enormous head-dress. The sanctuary with the buildings attached to it has 
perished, but enormous brick structures extend round the ruins, forming an 
enclosure of storehouses. Here the priests of the “ double ” were accustomed 
to dwell with their wives and slaves, and here they stored up the products of 

’ This is the actual expression employed by JoLLOis-DEvmiilEBs, Description du tomheau d^Ompnan- 
■dyas, designs par quelques coyageurs sous la d^aomiruxtion de Pcdais de Memnon, in the Description 
de VEgypte, vol. ii. p. 243. The ear measures 3 feet 4 inches ip length ; the statue is 58 feet high ftom 
the top of the head to the sole of the foot, and the weight of the whole has been estimated at over a 
thousand tons (Id., ibid., p. 246). 

* Drawn by Faucher-Gudin, from a photograph by Beato. 
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their domains — meat, vegetables, com, fowls dried or preserved in fat, and 
wines procured from all the vineyards of Egypt. 

These were merely the principal monuments put up by Eamses II. at 
Thebes during the sixty-seven years of his rule. There would be no end to 
the enumeration of his worts if we were to mention all the other edifices which 



or among the dwellings of the living, aU those which he restored, or those 
which he merely repaired or inscribed with his cartouches. These are often 
cut over the name of the original founder, and his usurpations of monuments 
are so numerous that he might be justly accused of having striven to blot out 
the memory of his predecessors, and of claiming for himself the entire work 
of the whole line of Pharaohs. It would seem as if, in his opinion, the glory 
of Egypt began with him, or at least with his father, and that no victorious 
campaigns had been ever heard of before those which he conducted against 
the Libyans and the Hittites. 

The battle of Qodsliu, with its attendant episodes — ^the flogging of the spies, 
the assault upon the camp, the charge of the chariots, the flight of the Syrians 
— ^is the favourite subject of his inscriptions; and the poem of Pentauiiit 
adds to the bas-reliefe a description worthy of the acts represented. This 
Epic reappears everywhere, in jN'ubia and in the Said, at Abu Simbel, at Beit- 
Wally, at Derr, at Luxor, at Earnak, and on the Bamesseum, and the same 
battle-scenes, with the same accompanying texts, reappear in the Memnonium, 

' Drawn by Boodier, from a photograph by Beato ; the great blocks in the foreground are the 
fragments of the colossal shitue of Bamses II. 
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whose ^If-roined walls still crown the necropolis of Abydos.^ He had decided 
npon tbe erection of this latter monument at the very beginning of his reign, 
and the artisans who had worked at the similar structure of Seti I, were em- 
ployed to cover its walls with admirable bas-reliefs. Eamses also laid claim to 



THE BVWS OF THE MEKNONiCH OF EAMSES H. AT ABTDOS.* 


have his own resting-place at “the Cleft;” in this privilege he associated 
all the Pharaohs, from whom he imagined himself to be descended, and the 
safax^ list of their names, which we find engraved in the chapel of his fath^, 
appei^ on his building also.* Some ruins, lying beyond Abj^os, are too 
formleiBS to do more than indicate the site of some of his structures. He 
enlarged the temple of Harshafitu and that of Osiris at Heradeopolis, and, to 
accoqnplish these works the more promptly, his workmen had recourse for 
mMerial to the royal towns of the IV*** and XII“* dynasties; the pyramids 

t^sirtasen II. and Snofrui at Mednm sufiered accordingly the loss of the best 
part of their covering.^ He fiuished the mausoleum at Memphis,® and dedi- 
cated the statue which Seti had merely blocked out; he then set to work 
to fill the city with hnildings of his own device — granite and sandstone 
chambers to the east of the Sacred Lake,® monumental gateways to the 

* Uabiette, Abydos, rol. ii pp. 8-12, and pis. 4, 5. 

* Drawn by Btradier, from a photograph by Emil Brugsch'Bey. 

’ This is the list now in the British Mnsenm ; see p. 226 of the Baton of Civilization for informa- 
tion on these two tables. 

‘ Nato-le, jlAna* eJ-JKedtneh, pp. 2, S-11, and pis.!. AO,iLAC,v., vi.; of. P etbie, dfedaia, pp. 
and Ittakun, KaJmn and Gurdb, p. 22. [For the nature of this “ resting-place,” which was not his 
tomb, see tapra, 382. — ^Tb.} 

‘ I%e Greed InzeripUen of Abydos, I ^ ... 

* Partty excayated and yinbb'shed by Mariette iMonmzeeds div^ pi. 31 ; ef. £BV6SGn,ila dew 
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sonth,^ and before one of them a fine colossal figure in granite.^ It lay not long 
ago at the bottom of a bole among the palm trees, and was covered by the 
inundation every year ; it has now been go raised as to be safe from the waters. 
Bamses could hardly infuse new life into all the provinces which had been devas- 
tated years before by the Shep- 
herd-kings ; ® but Heliopolis,^ 
Bnbastes,® Athribis,® PatnmV 
Mendis,® Tell Moqdam,® and 





THJ! COLOaSAL BTATCE OF BA*S*3 II. AT MITBAHEfBH.*'’ 

all the cities of the eastern comer of the Delta, constitute a museum of his monu- 
ments, every object within them testifying to his activity. He colonised these 
towns with his prisoners, rebuilt them, and set to work to rouse them from the 

Seratugdier, in the Zeitschrift, 1869, p. 2), and partly by M. de Morgan, This is probably the temple 
mentioned in theGVeot iMeription of Ah* Sttnibel, IL 31-36 (OHAJtPOuaoir, Monvmentg de I’Egypte, etc., 
pL xsxviii. ; Eosellhh, Monumenti Storici, pi. ciiL ; Lepsivs, Denim., iii. 194X translated by Kavilli:, 
The Decree of Phtah-Tolimen in favour of Banuet IL, in the Tremeaetions of the BibL Arch. Soc., 
voL vii. pp. 117-138 ; cf. Bbucsoh, GeeekidUe JE^yptem, pp. 537-540. 

* Th^ are probably those mentioned by Herodotas(lI. cviL, cx.), when he says that Sesostris con- 
stmctedapropylon in the temple of Hephaistos; cf.WiEDEMAimiSiero^’s sti!ei(es.Bti(^pp.418,426, 427. 

* This is the Abn-l-hdl of the Arabs. It was raised in 1888 by Major Bagsold, Account of {he 
Manner in which Two Cdtomal Statue* of Banue* II. at Memphi* were raited, in the Proceeding* Bibl. 
Arch. Soc., 1887-88, voL x. pp. 452-463. 

* Compare on this snbject Bbcgsch, Die Mggptologie, pp. 289, 290, where, although the alleged 
facts are indisputable, the author seems to me to go too &r in assuming the existence of a foreign 
power whicdt prevented Bams^ IL from bearing rule in this part of the country. 

* Boiiis (d' the temple of B& bearing the cartouche of Bamses II. ; see Masfebo, Nate* tur quelque* 
point* de'Chammgire, etc^ in the ZeUtchrift, 1881, p. Ill, and GBDTrrH, The Antiguitie* of TeU el- 
Tdkidigeh, pp. 64-66. "Cleopatra’s Needle,” tn^ported to Alexandria by one of the Ptolemies, 

‘had been set up Bam^ at Heliopolis; it is probably one oLthe four obelisks whidi the traditional 
Sesirattis is said to have erected in that city, according to Piasr, H. Nat., XXXVL viiL 14. 

‘ NAVUiE, BtAaeti*, pp, 9, 11, 13, 14, 16-19, 34-51, and pis. xviL, xxi, xxxvi-xixTiii. 

* Bbugbct, BeeueB de Monument* ^gyptien*, roL L pL x. 1, 2. 

r NAViiiE, The Store-City of Pithom, pp 1-4, 11, 13, and pL iii. a. ; of. MASPZBo,8ur Deux Monu- 
ment* nouveaux du rigne de Bamte* IL, in the Benue Archdologigue, 2nd series, vol. xxxiv. pp. 319-325. 

* Naviuji, Ahnat elMedinA, p. 18. » Id., Bsid., p 31, and pL iv, o. 1, 2. 

** ^ ^ctocAx^^udin, Erbu a plu>t(»raph brought back by Bdiddite. 
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torpor into which they had fallen after their capture by Ahmosis. He made a 
third capital of Tanis, which rivalled both Memphis and Thebes.^ Before 
this it had been little more than a deserted ruin : he cleared out the debris, 
brought a population to the place ; rebuilt the temple, enlarging it by aisles 
which extended its area threefold; and here he enthroned, along with the 
local divinities, a triad, in which Amonra and Sutkhu sat side by side with 
his own deified “ double.” The ruined walls, the overturned stelae, the obelisks 
recumbent in the dust, and the statues of his usurped predecessors, all bear 
his name. His colossal figure of statuary sandstone, in a sitting attitude like 
that at the Bamesseum, projected from the chief court, and seemed to look 
down upon the confused ruin of his works.^ 

We do not know how many wives he had in his harem, but one of the lists 
of his children which has come down to us enumerates, although mutilated at 
the end, one hundred and eleven sons, while of his daughters we know of 
fifty-five.® The majority of these were the offspring of mere concubines or 
foreign princesses, and possessed but a secondary rank in comparison with 
himself; but by his union with his sisters Nofiitari Maritmut and Isitno- 
ftit, he had at least half a dozen sons and daughters who might aspire to the 
throne. Death robbed him of several of these before an opportunity was open 
to them to succeed him, and among them Amenhikhopshuf, Amenhinnamif, 
and Eamses, who had distingtdshed themselves in the campaign against the 
Khati;* and some of his daughters — Bitaniti, Maritamon, Hibittaui — by 
becoming his wives lost their right to the throne.® About the XXX*"* 
year of his reign, when he was close upon sixty, he began to think of an 
associate, pnd his choice rested on the eldest surviving son of his queen. 
^..xTffltnofrii, who was called Khamoisit.® This prince was bom before the suc- 
cession of his father, and had exhibited distinguished bravery under the walls 
of Qodshu and at Ascalon.'^ When he was still very young he had been 


■ » Maiuette, Lettres a M. le Vicomte de Rougf far leffouiUes de Tania, in the Benue ArchMogiqne, 
2nd serieB, 1860, yoI. iv. pp. 97-11 1, 207-215, and Fragments et Documents relatifs auxfmilles de San, 
in the Secueil de Travaux, Tol. i. pp. 1-20. The resnlta of the excavations of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund are recorded in Petbie, Tania, i., ii., 1885-88. 

*fPETmE, Tania, pp. 13, 14, 22-24. The fragments of the colossns were employed in the Grmco- 
peri^ as building material, and used in the masonry of a boundary wall. 

'’ThelistofAbydos enumerates thirty-three of his sonsand thirty-two of his daughters (Mabiettb, 
A^dos, Tol. i. pi. 4, and p. 10), that of Wady-Sebus one hundred and eleven of his sons and fifty-one 
of his daughters (Lepsihs, Denhm., iii. 179 h-dy ; both lists are mutilated. The remaining lists for 
the most part record only some of the children living at the time they were drawn up, at Derr(CHAM- 
fOLLiOJH, Monuments, pL xL ; Leisics, Denkm.,ui. 183 6, 184 o),at the Bamesseum, and at AbuSimbel 
(Lepsujb, Denhm., iii. 168, 186). 

• Wiedemann (^JEgypi. Geach., p. 464) has put togeth er the little that is known of these individuals. 

’ See WiEDBSiANK, ^gyptiaehe Getchichte, pp. 466, 467. The marriage of Bamses II. with bis 
.t.^ gtitpra was pointed out by E. de Bouge, in bis lectures at the College de France. 

« Wiedemann (^Mgyptifehe Geaehiehie, pp. 464-466) has collected all that is known of Khamoisit, 
son of Bamses II. 

» liEPfflus, Denhm., iii. 145 e, 156 ; for the siege of these towns, see pp. 319-4C0 of the present work. 
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invested with the office of high priest of the Memphite Phtah, and thns had 
secured to him the revenues of the possessions of the god, which were the 
largest in all Egypt after those of the Theban Amon. He had a great 
reputation for his knowledge of abstruse theological questions and of the 
science of magic — a later age attributing to him the 
composition of several books on magic giving direc- 
tions for the invocation of spirits belonging to this 
world and the world beyond.^ He became the hero 
also of fantastic romances, in which it was related of 
liim how, in consequence of his 
having stolen jfrom the mummy 
of an old wizard the books of 
Thot, he became the victim of 
possession by a sort of lascivious 
and sanguinary ghoul.^ Eamses 
relieved himself of the cares of 

state by handing over to Khamoisit the government of the country, without, 
however, conferring upon him the titles and insignia of royalty. The chief 
concern of Khamoisit was to secure the scrupulous observance of the divine 
laws. He celebrated at Silsilis ^ the festivals of the inundation ; he presidedi 
at the commemoration of his father’s apotheosis,® and at the funeral rites of 
the Apis who died in the XXX*** year of the king’s reign.® Before his time 
each sacred bull had its separate tomb in a quarter of the Memphite 
Necropolis known to the Greeks as the Serapeion. The tomb was a small cone- 
roofed building erected on a square base, and containing only one chamber. 
Khamoisit substituted for this a rock-tomb similar to those used by ordinary 
individuals. He had a tunnel cut in the solid rock to a depth of about a 
hundred yards, and on either side of this a chamber was prepared for each Apis 


THE CHAPEL OF THE APIS OF AMENOTHES HI. 


’ One of the works attributed to him is found in the Louvre Papyrus 3218 ; it was pointed out 
by Devebia, Gatalogiie de> ManmcriU Egyptiem que goat consemfi an Musie du Loum-e, p. 107 ; of. 
BETiLLonT, Le Soman de Setna, in the Sevue Archeologique, 2nd series, vol. xxxrii. pp. 337, 338, and 
Pleyte, Chapitres guppldmentcures da Lime deg Moris, pp. 67-69. 

* This is the romance of Satni-Khamoisit, discovered by Uabietxe, Leg Papyrus Egyplieng du 
Masda de BotUaq, voL i. pis. 29-32 ; transkkted for the first time by Bbugscb, Le Soman de'motique de 
Setnaa, in the Sevue ArchAdogique, 2nd series, vol. xvL pp. 161-179 ; of.' thp translation and biblio- 
graphy of the subject by Maspebo, Leg Contes poprdaires de Faneienne Egypte, 2nd edit., pp. 161-208. 

* Drawn by Faueher-G-udin, from a sketch by Mabiette, Senseignemeats sur les soixante-quatre 
Apis, in the Bulletin ArcMologique de VAthAmeum Francis, 1855, p. 47. 

* Festivals of the years XKX., XXXIV., XXXVII., and XL. at Gebel Silsileh (Champollion, 
Monuments de VEgypte, etc., pis. exv.-cxvi ; Lepsios, Denhm., iii. 175 f ; Bbugsch, BecueS de Monu- 
ments igyptiens, voL ii. pU IxxxiiL 1, 2). 

* Festivals of the years XXX., XXXIV., and XXXEX. at Biggeh (Champollioh, Monuments, etc., 
vol. i. p. 162; Bbugsch, Secueil de Monuments, vol.iL pi. IxxxiiL 2), of the years XXXIV. and XL. 
at Sehel (Bbugsch, Seeueil, vol. ii. pl. IxxxiL 5; Mabiette, Monuments divers. pL 71, Nos. 32, 33). 

* Mabieite, Choix de Monuments et de desgias du SfrapAum de Memphis, pp. 8, 9, and Senseigne- 
ments sur les soixante-quatre Apis, in the Bulletin ArehAdogique, 1855, pp. 66-68 ; cf. Bbugsch, SecueQ,. 
voL L fA FiiL, No. 1, and pp. 15, 16. 
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on its death, the masons closing up the wall after the installation of the mummy.^ 
His regency had lasted for nearly a quarter of a century, when, the burden of 
:goTemment becoming too much for him, he was succeeded in the LV*** year of 
Hamses by his younger brother Minephtah, who was like himself a son of 
IsitnoMt.® Minephtah acted, during the first twelve years of his 
rule, for his^father, who, having now almost attained the age of 
a hundred, passed peacefully away at Thebes in the LXVI1“* 
year of his reign^ full of days and sated with glory.^ He became 
the subject of legend almost before he had closed his eyes upon 
the world. He had obtained brilliant successes during his 
life, and the scenes describing them were depicted in scores 
of places. Popular fancy believed everything which he had 
related of himself, and added to this all that it knew of 
other kings, thus making him the Pharaoh of Pharaohs — ^the 
embodiment of all preceding monarchs. Legend preferred 
to recall him by the name Sesusu, Sesusturi — a designation 
which had been applied to him by his contemporaries, 
and he thus became better known to moderns as Sesostris 
than by his proper name Kamses Miamfin.® According 
to tradition, he was at first sent to Ethiopia with a 
fleet of four hundred ships, by which he succeeded 
in conquering the coasts of the Bed Sea as £ar as 
the Indus. In later times several stelm in the 
cinnamon country were ascribed to him. He is 
credited after this with having led into the east a 
great army, with which he conquered Syria, 
Media, Persia, Bactriana, and India as far as the ocean ; and with having 
on his return journey through the deserts of Scythia reached the Don [Tanais], 



STATCX or shXkoMt.^ 


* Habiketk, BemeiynemenU tar leg loixaate-quatre Jpis, in the Bulletin ArchSilogique, 1855, pp. 
47, 48 ; ef. Jie S^rap^am de Maapltit, ed. Masfebo, pp. 138-146. Kbamoisit was not buried in one 
■of the Ap& chambarB, as Mariette thonght (op. eit., pp. 66-68, 86 ; c£ Bbugsch, Eittoire d^Egypte, 

leT; WnmEMASS, ASggptaehe GetehuAte, pp. 465, 466) ; following the hints of Vassalli, we 
dbond tiie lonaiBS of his tomb at Kafr el-Batran, near the great pyramid of Gtzeh. 

* Minephtah was in the order of birth the thirteenth son of Eamses IL (Lbpshis, Benkm. iii. 
168 a, 5). 

* A passage on a stele of Bamaes IV. formally attributes to him a reign of sixty-seven years 

.(Mabibixc, Abgdot, voL ii. pla. 31, 35 ; cf. Bcebket, Elttde tur une Stele de Bamses IK, in the JSevue 
Arehadogigue, 2hd series, voL xii. p. 273> I procured at Koptos a stele of his year LXVI. (Boubiant 
PettU Monumenti et petitt Textet, § 77, in the SeeueU de Travaax, voL lx. p. 100). ’ 

* Drawn by Fancher-Gndin, from a statue in the British Museum. 

* This designatunr, which is met with at Medinet-Habu (Lbfsius, Beiikm., iii. 208 e) and in the 

Anattati Papgmt J., pL xH. L % pL iviiL L 8. pi xivil L 3, was shown by E. de Eonge' (Athdnxum 
Erangodt, 1854^ p. 1128) to rrfer to Bamsee H. ; the various readings Sesft, Seshsh, Sestlstari, explain 
the diffaent fmwis Besoatoi Sesoosis, Sesostris (Masp^. Nomeau Fragment San commentaire mer U 
.litre H. in the Anasofte de r.d»octa«on dee Etudet Grecquet, voL x. pp. 191 - 193 ). Wiede- 

mann saw in flis nasse the n^rioiLof a king of the XVai"* dynasty not yet elamifled (ASlggtdiv^ 
■GetiAiehte, pp. 407, 408 ; ct Befodof* aeeitea Buek,pip. 40% 4My 
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where, on the shore of the Maeotic Sea, he left a number of his soldiers, 
whose descendants afterwards peopled Colchis. It was even alleged that he 
had ventured into Europe, but that the lack of provisions and the inclemency 
of the climate had prevented him from advancing further than Thrace. He 
returned to Egypt after an absence of nine years, and after having set up on 
his homeward journey statues and stelse everywhere in commemoration of 
his victories.^ Herodotus asserts that he 

V 

himself had seen several of these monu- 
ments in his travels in Syria and Ionia. 

Some of these are of genuine Egyptian 
manufacture, and are to be attributed to 
our Bamses; they are to be found near Tyre, 
and on the banks of the Nahr el-Kelb,^ 
where they mark the frontier to which his 
empire extended in this direction. Others 
have but little resemblance to Egyptian 
monuments, and were really the work of 
the Asiatic peoples among whom they 
were found. The two figures referred to 
Icmg ago hy Herodotus,® which have been 
discovered near Ninfi between Sardis and 
Smyrna, are instances of the latter. The 
shoes of the figure are turned up at the 
toe, and the head-dress has more resemblance to the high hats of the people 
of Asia Minor than to the doable crown of Egypt, while the lower garment 
is striped horizontally in place of vertically. The inscription, moreover, is 
in an Asiatic form of writing, and has nothing Egyptian about it. 

Bamses II. in his youth was the handsomest man of his time. He was tall 
and straight; his figure was well moulded — the shoulders broad, the arms full 
and vigorous, the legs muscular ; the fiice was oval, with a firm and smiling 
month, a thin aquiline nose, and large open eyes.® Old age and death did 

» Hebodotc^ II. cii.-cyii. ; Diodobtis Sictrms, L 53-57 : cf. oa the legend of Seaostris the material 
cidleeted by VrangMASS, flerodof* zweite» Buck, p. 404, et seq. 

* Upon the frontier stdrn of the Kahr el-Kelh, see p. 278 of the present work ; the stele of Adlun, 
near Xyro, was pointed out by Benan (Mistioa de Thfaicia, pp. 661, 662), whose testimony is challenged 
by F. do Sanley (Toyage en Terre Sainte, 1865, voL iL p. 282). 

* HBBOSorruB, IL ei. The first of the two figures was discovered by Chables T extbh, Asie Mineure, 
vol. ii p. 304, and pi. 132 ; the second by Beddoe in 1856. Sayce was the first to recognise the 
nature of the inscription on one of them {Monuments of Vie Hittites, in Trans. Bibl. Arch. Soc, vol. viii. 
pp. 265-268 ; cf. Peebot-Chipiez, JTfst. de VArt, voL iv. pp. 742-750). 

* Drawn by Fancher-Gudin, from a photograph. This is the stele of the year 11. ; cf. Lkpstcs, 
Benkm., iiL 107 e. 

* The bla^ granite statue at Tnrin, for instance, presents him thus (Obcubti, Caiatogo ittustrato 

dei Mommenti Eg^ dd M. Museo di Torino,viL L pp. ^ 61, Ha 6Xof whmh the head is reproduced 
on p. 3W of Dm w^. . 
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not sncceed in marring the face sufficiently to disfigure it. The coffin con- 
taining his body is not the same as that in which his children placed him on 

the day of his obsequies ; 
it is another substituted 
for it by one of the 
Kamessides, and the 
mask upon it has but a 
distant resemblance to 
the face of the victorious 
Pharaoh, The mummy 
is thin, much shrunken, 
and light ; the bones are 
brittle, and the muscles 
atrophied, as one would 
expect in the case of a 
man who had attained 
the age of a hundred; 
but the figure is still 
tall and of perfect pro- 
portions.^ The head, 
which is bald on the top, 
is somewhat long, and 
small in relation to the 
bulk of the body ; there 
is but little hair on the 
forehead, but at the back 
of the head it is thick, and in smooth stiff locks, still preserving its white 
colour beneath the yellow balsams of his last toilet. The forehead is low, 
the supra-orbital ridges accentuated, the eyebrows thick, the eyes small and 
set close to the nose, the temples hollow, the cheek-bones prominent ; the 
ears, finely moulded, stand out from the head, and. are pierced, like those of a 
woman, for the usual ornaments pendant from the lobe. A strong jaw and 
square chin, together with a large thick-lipped mouth, which reveals through 
the black paste within it a few much-worn but sound teeth, make up the 
features of the mummied king. His moustache and beard, which were closely 
shaven in Bis lifetime, had grown somewhat in his last sickness or after his 

* Even after the coalescence of the vertebrse and the shrinkage produced by mummification, 
the body of Bamses II. still measures oyer 5 feet 8 inches (Maspkbo, Lei Momies royales de Ddir el- 
Bahari, in the Miawirei de la Minion Fran^aise du Caire, vol. i pp. 556-563). 

* I^wn by Faucher-Gudin, from a photograph. 
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death ; the coarse and thick hairs in them, white like those of the head and 
eyebrows, attain a length of two or three millimetres. The skin shows an 
ochreous yellow colour under the black bituminous plaster. The mask of the 
mummy, iu fact, gives a fair idea of 
that of the living king; the some- 
what unintelligent expression, 
slightly brutish perhaps, but 
haughty and firm of purpose, ^ 
displays itself with an air of 
royal majesty beneath the 
sombre materials used 
by the embalm er. The 
disappearance of the 
old hero did not pro- 
duce many changes in 
the position of affairs 
in Egypt : Minephtah 
from this time forth j 
possessed as Pharaoh the 
power which he had pre- 
viously wielded as regent. 

He was now no longer young. 

Born somewhere about the be- 
ginning of the reign of Ramses 
II., he was now sixty, possibly 
seventy, years old ; thus an old man succeeded another old man at a moment 
when Egypt must have needed more than ever an active and vigorous ruler. 
The danger to the country did not on this occasion rise from the side of Asia, 
for the relations of the Pharaoh with his Kharu ® subjects continued friendly, 
and, during a famine which desolated Syria, he sent wheat to his Hittite 






COFJTIN or BAMSE8 II.* 


BA JIBES 11.® 


* Drawn by Faucher-Gudin, from a pboU^raph by Emil Bnigsch-Bey, taken in 1881. There 
may be seen below the cartonche the lines of the ofBcial report of inspection written during the 
XXI** dynasty. 

* Drawn by Bondier, from a photograph taken in 1886 from the mummy itself, by Emil Brugsch- 
Bey; cf. Maspebo, Xe« Momies royales de B^ir el-Bahari,m the J&moiVes de la Mission Franfaise, 
voL i. pis. 3ur.-xvi. 

* A document preserved in the Anastasi Papyrus III. (pis. v,, vi., verso') shows how regular the 
relations with Syria had become. It is the journal of a custom-house ofScer, or of a scribe placed at 
one of the frontier posts, who notes from day today the letters, messengers, officers, and troops which 
passed from the IStli to the 25th of Pachons, in the lllx* year of the reign (Chabas, Becherches pour 
Vhistoire de la X1X‘ dyna$tie,pp. 95-97 ; Laoth, Mgyptisdte Texts aus>der Zeit desPharao Menophtali, 
in the Zeitschrift der B. Morgenl. GeselUeh., vol. xxxi. p. 652, et seq. ; Bbcgsch, Gesch. jEgypUns, pp, 
579-581; Ebmah, Tagebueh einesGrenzenbeamtes, in the Zeitschri/t,lS79, pp. 29-32, and A^gijpten und 
JEgyptisches L^>en im Alterthum, p. 709). 
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allies.^ The nations, however, to the north and east, in Libya and in the Medi- 
terranean islands, had for some time past been in a restless condition, which boded 
little good to the empires of the old world. The Timihu, some of them tributaries 
from the XII®, and others from the first years of the XVIII“* dynasty, had 
always been troublesome, but never really dangerous neighbours. From time 
to time it was necessary to send light troops against them, who, sailing along 
the coast or following the caravan routes, would enter their territory, force 
them from their retreats, destroy their palm groves, carry off their cattle, and 
place garrisons in the principal oases — even in Siwah itself. For more than a 
century, however, it would seem that more active and numerically stronger 
populations had entered upon the stage. A current of invasion, having its 
origin in the region of the Atlas, or possibly even in Europe, was setting 
towards the Nile, forcing before it the scattered tribes of the Sudan. Who 
were these invaders ? Were they connected with the race which had planted 
its dolmens over the plains of the Maghreb ? ^ Whatever the answer to this 
question may be, we know that a certain number of Berber tribes® — the Labu 
and Mashauasha — who had occupied a middle position between Egypt and 
the people behind them, and who had only irregular communications with the 
Nile valley, were now pushed to the front and forced to descend upon it.^ 
They Avere men tail of stature and large of limb, with fair skins, light hair, and 
blue eyes; everything, in fact, indicating their northern origin. They took 
pleasure in tattooing the skin, just as the Tuaregs and Kabyles are now accus- 
tomed to do, and some, if not all, of them practised circumcision, like a portion 
of the Egyptians and Semites.® In the arrangement of the hair, a curl fell 
upon the shoulder, while the remainder was arranged in small frizzled locks. 
Their chiefs and braves wore on their heads two flowering plumes. A loin- 
cloth, a wild-beast’s skin thrown over the back, a mantle, or rather a covering 
of woollen or dyed cloth, fringed and ornamented with many-coloured needle- 
work, failing from the left shoulder with no attachment in front, so as 
to leave the body unimpeded in walking,-^these constituted the ordinary 

* Tnumfhal Jiueription of MinephtcA, L 24 ; cf. Mabdettk, Kamak, pL 53. 

' * IMvekia, La Bate mppog^ proio-eeltigue eet-ellefigttr^ sur Us ‘aumuments^gptiens ? in the Benue 
2nd series, toL ii. pp. 38-43. 

* The nationality of these tribes is ewdenoed by the names of their chieb, which recall exactly 

Uuwe of the Nnmidians — Mossy la, Massinissa, Uassiya (Chabas, Etudes sur V AntiquiW historique, 2nd 
edit, pp. 236, 237); for Libyan names preserved on the Egyptian mc^nments, see Halevt, Etudes 
Seiieres I. ; Essai d^dpigrajikie Libyque,pp. 167-170. ^ . 

* The Labfl, Laflbh, Lobh, are mentioned for the first time under Bamses II. (Anaslasi Papyrus IL, 
pL iiu 1. 2 ; of. Chabas, EtuBes sur TAntiquitf historique, 2nd edit, p. 184); these are the Libyans of 
classical ^giaphws (Bbvgsch, Geogr. Ins., voL it pp. 79, 80). The ISashaftasha answer to the 
Maxyes of Herodotus (HL cwa.) ; they famished metcenariea to the armies of Bamses H. (Anastas* 

Papvrus L, pi.' xviL L 4). . „ j ■ 

* W. Wat MciiPEB, Notes on the PeopUs of the Sea of Mierenj^tah, in the Proceeatngs of the BibL 

Ardi, Sjo., 1^-88, 
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costume of the people.^ Their arms were similar to those of the Egyp- 
tians, consisting of the lance, the mace, the iron or copper dagger, the 
boomerang, the bow and 
arrow, and the sling. They 
also employed horses and 
chariots.® Their bravery 
made them a foe not to 
be despised, in spite of 
their ignorance of tactics 
and their want of discipline. 

When they were afterwards 
formed into regiments and 
conducted by experienced 
generals, they became the 
best auxiliary troops which 
Egypt could boast of. The 
Labu from this time forward 
were the most energetic of 
the tribes, and their chiefs 
prided themselves upon 
possessing the leadership 
over all the other clans in 
this region of the world.* 

The Labu might very well have gained the mastery over the other inhabi- 
tants of the desert at this period, who had become enfeebled by the frequent 
defeats which they had sustained at the hands of the Egyptians. At the 
moment when Minephtah ascended the throne, their king, Maraiu, son of Didi,® 

* For the costamarof the Libyans, see the represent ttions on the royal tombs (Champollion, Monu- 
ments de VEgifpte, etc., pis. ccL 1, 2, oclxxiti. 1 ; Bosellisi, Monumenti Storiei, pis. clvi., clTiii., clix., 
clx. 4, clix. 5 ; Lefsius, Denkm., iii. 126, 204) and the bas-relief reproduced on p. 414 of the present 
work, where Bamses IL is seen transfixing with his spear a chief of the Timihfi. 

* Chabas, Etudes sur VAntiquitd historique, 2nd edit., pp. 243, 244. 

’ Drawn by Fancher-Gndin, from a photograph ; cf. RosELum, Monumenti Storici\p\8. clix., clx. 4. 

‘ This was the case in the wars of Minephtah and Bamses III., in which the Laba and their fcin<^ 
took the ^mmand of the confederate armies assembled against Egypt (Triumphal Inscription of 
Mnejihtah, IL 4, 13, 37, etc. ; Inscription of Bamses III., in Bosellini, Monumenti Storiei, pL oxxxii. 
11. 47, 48 ; ct DiiMiCHiar, Historische Inschriften, pi. xlvii.). 

® This name was at first read Marmaifi, son of Didi, by E. de Bonge (Extrait d'un memoire, etc., 
pp. 6, 7 ; cf. Ceabas, Etudes sur VAntiquiW, 2nd edit,p. 189), according to the copy published by Brugsch 
(Geog. Inschr., yol. ii. pL xxv. L 5). Dumichen (HUt. Inschr., vol. i. pL ii. 1. 13) had read it Marain- 
Badidi, making one name ont of the two words; and Goodwin compared Badidi, Batita, with Battos. 
which in the Libyan language (Hbbodotus, IV. cly.) meant “ king” (On the Name of a King of the Bahu- 
Idbyans, in Zeitschrift, 1868, p. 39) ; Badidi-Batita would thus be a “ Battos,” to whom one would assign 
the title of “ First,” and who would have lived a Imng time before the Battos of Gyrene, of whom 
Herodotus has preserved the semi-legendary history. The name ought to be read M&raiu, son of 
Didi (Bbogsch, Geseh. ASgypt, p. 569; WiEDEiiAKir, ASgypt. Geseh.,p. 474); Halevy thought he had 
discovered Mktaift and Didi in the Libyan inscriptions which he has deciphered (Etudes Berbires I. 
IksM ^dpigr.'LOiyqm, p. 163). 
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ruled oyer the immense territory lying between the Fajum and the two 
Syrtes : the Timihn, the Eahaka, and the Mashauasha rendered him the 
same obedience as his own people. A revolution had thus occurred in Africa 
similar to that which had taken place a century previously in Naharaim, 
when Sapalulu founded the Hittite empire. A great kingdom rose into 
being where no state capable of disturbing Egyptian control had existed 
before. The danger was serious. The Hittites, separated from the Nile 
by the whole breadth of Kharu, could not directly threaten any of the 
Egyptian cities; but the Libyans, lords of the desert, were in contact 
with the Delta, and could in a few days fall upon any point in the valley 
they chose. Minephtah, therefore, hastened to resist the assault of the 
westerns, as his father had formerly done that of the easterns, and, 
strange as it may seem, he found among the troops of his new enemies some 
of the adversaries with wliom the Egyptians had fought under the walls of 
Qodshh sixty years before. The Shardana, Lycians, and others, having 
left the coasts of the Delta and the Phoenician seaports owing to the 
vigilant watch kept by the Egyptians over their waters, had betaken, them- 
selves to the Libyan littoral, where they met with a favourable reception. 
Whether they had settled in some places, and formed there those colonies of 
which a Greek tradition of a recent age speaks, we- cannot say.^ They certainly 
followed the occupation of mercenary soldiers, and many of them hired out 
their services to the native princes, while others were enrolled among the 
troops of the King of the Eliati or of the Pharaoh himself. Maraiu brought 
with him Achaeans, Shardana, Thrsha, Shagalasha,® and Lycians in consider- 
able numbers when he resolved to begin the strife.® This was not one of 
those conventional little wars which aimed at nothing further than liie im- 
position of the payment of a tribute upon the conquered, or the conquest of 
one of their provinces. Maraiu had nothing less in view %m the transport 
of his whole people into the Nile valley, to settle permanency there as the 
Hyksds had done before him.* He set out on his march towards the end of 

* F» these traditions, tee Tbbigge, Bt$ Cyrettetuium, aprimordii» inde CMtatis mgue ad sdatem 
■gtea in provineias formam a BomanU eat redaeUt, pp. 647-79. 

* The Shahalasha, Shogolasha, identified -with the Sicilians hy E. de Benge (JExtrait d’un m^moire, 
etc., ppt. 24, 25; cf. Latjth, Homer and Mgyplen, pp. 13, 14, 17, and Cbsbsb, Etude* tur VAntiquiW 
hMorigve, 2nd edit., p. 292, JUt^endte* pour VhUtoire de la XIX’ dgmoMie, pp. 35-39), were a people 
of Asia Minor whose position there is appioximaielv indicated hy the site of the town Sagalassos, 
named after them (Maspkbo, Bevue Critique, 1880, voL i. ia>- 109, 110> 

» Tim Jnicription o/MtnepMah (11. 13, 14) distinguishes the libyans of Maraifi from “ the people 

of the Sea.” . . 

‘ TaeeripNon nf MlnerAtah. II. 22. 2a Thewar was described in an inscription now lost 

which ^ engraved in the temple of Fhtab at A copy exists at Eax^, 

and the remains of it, pointed out by ChampoUion QJHimumetttg, wd, ii. p. 193), were summarised by 
Lepsins (Denkm., iiL 1^ o) and by Bmgsch {Geog. Jkadtri/ten, vol, H. pi xxxv.), published in a 
complete form by Dumichen (flirt. laschr., voL i pis. n.-?l), by Mariette (flarnafc, pis. 52-55), and by 
E. de Boi^e {Ingeription* reeaetBie* em Effgpte, pi cliiix.-4!XCTiii.). who also annotated and translated 
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the rV*** y^r pir t^e PharaoE^S 7 e^, or the beginning, of his V“*, smronnded 
by the of his troops, the first choice from among all the soldiess and all 
the heroes in each Itod.” The announcement of their apprcmch spread terror 
, junong theE^ptiahs. lie peace which they had enjoyed for fifty years had 
* cooled their warlike ardour, ;snd the machinery of their military organisation 
had bec(»se somewhat rnsfy. The standing army had almost melted away ; 
the-r^mmits of archers and charioteers were no longer efiectiye, and the 
neglected fortresi^ wiere, not strong enongh to protect the frontier. As 
a <»}n8^uenc^ thp oases oi Fara&ah and of the Natron lakes fell into the 
b^df of the enemy at the firrt attack, and the eastern provinces of the Delta 
became die pmsession of the invader before any steps could be taken for their 
.defence. Memphis, which realised the imminent danger, broke out into open 
murmurs against the n^^ent rulers who had ^ven no heed to the country’s 
' ramparts, and bad allowed the garrisons of its fortresses to dwindle away. 
E’ortnnately Syria remained quiet. The Nhati, in return for the aid aSbrded 
them by Minephtah during the famine, observed a friendly attitude, and the 
Pharaoh was dins enalfied .^to wididraw the troops from his Asiatic provinces. 
He could with perfect. security take the necessary measures for ensuring 
** Heliopolis, the city of Tfiinfr,” against 8nrpnae, “for arming Memphis, the 
citadel of Phttb-Toumi, and for restoring all things which were in dimrder: 
he fortified Hbdfelt, in the neighbourhood of the Shakana canal, on a branch 
of that of Heliopolis,” and ho . rapidly coneentrafed his forces behind these 
qnidkly organised, lines.^ Maraih, however, ccmtinned to advance; in the 
early months of the summer he had eroded the Canopic branch of the Nile, 
<ahd wim now about to encamp not far from the town of Piriu. When the 
I hing heard of this ** he h^me forions agaimt them as a lion that fasmnates 
its victim ; he called his officers together and addrmspd them : ‘ 1 am about to 
make you hear t^e words of your master, aud to.feaeh you this: I am the 
sovereign shepherd who feeds' yon ; 1 pass iny dafs in se^ng out diat wUdi 
is useful for yon : 1 am your father ; is there anumg you a fath« like me who 
makes his children live ? You are trembling like ge^, you do hqt know what 
; m gepd to do : no eme gives'^ smswer to the ehemy^and onr desidated l«nd is 

^ Taete maderZ^MaujMai, 

iu Um ZeiUeiaift d. D. Morg. OemUtA, 1^, veL zxL pp. 652-SS9X by Birch {Tke Imauim cf Kgspt 
kg Oa enAt, in Seeoria tf tka Peat, 1st aeriei^ vol. iv. pp.37,38X by Chabaa (^Stadea mr VAwU^iU, 
e^it., pp. 191-201, and JUdkardteepoar fkid. da la XiX' dgaaati^ pp.84-92J^ and iasUy by Bmgsch ' 
(jBtaA. JBggpteiui,pp. 567-S77)l Then are estiaete from it on a mliimn at Memphis (MAsnma^ Able*; 
aard^draaU pobda da Ormaiaegire,Ae^i^ the Zaitaakr0, 1881, pL 118^ wbieh bean the date of the year' 
V.,the3ld of ^pli)t,aqdnpon asteledf Athribia(ll4i9nBO, op. ait., in the ZeUaekrifl, 1883, pp. 69-87). 

* With legerd to then hMmlitieB,.Bee Bncesom, Diet. Gdopraphigpe, ppt 76, 77, 197, 797, end 
; lUTgM, C n * e» and 19^86. end fka Shmadef OetJean aadOe Oitp 

of CMbs, pp. 22; SS. (3ud«s:«iNild identify Fiba&It with Bnbeetu l$iudea ear PAaiiguitf, pp. 201^ 
ZBSiSeAtrAaafabrfhSaUiiradala XZX" d3r*aafii^pi.9i); lagree'withnci^iediinplBeinditatBelbeht. 
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abandoned to the incursions of all nations. The barbarians harass the frontier, 
rebels violate it every day, every one robs it, enemies devastate our seaports, 
they penetrate into the fields of Egypt; if there is an arm of a river they halt 
there, they stay for days, for months; . . . they come as numerous as reptiles, 
and no one is able to sweep them back, these wretches who love death and 
hate life, whose hearts meditate the consummation of our ruin. Behold, they 
arrive with their chief ; they pass their time on the land which they attack in 
fining their stomachs every day ; this is the reason why they come to the land 
of Egypt, to seek their sustenance, and their intention is to install themselves 
there ; mine is to catch them like fish upon their bellies. Their chief is a dog, 
a poor devil, a madman ; he shall never sit down again in his place.’ ” ^ He 
then announced that on the 14th of Epiphi he would himself conduct the 
troops against the enemy. 

These were brave words, but we may fancy the figure that this king of more 
than sixty years of age would have presented in a chariot in the middle of the 
fray, and his competence to lead an effective charge against the enemy. On the 
other hand, his absence in such a critical position of affairs would have endangered 
the mwale of his soldiers and possibly compromised the issue of the battle. A 
■dream settled the whole question.® While Minephtah was asleep one night, 
he saw a gigantic figure of Phtah standing before him, and forbidding him 
to advance. “‘Stay,’ cried the god to him, whUe handing him the curved 
khopesh : ‘ put away discouragement from thee ! ’ His Majesty said to him : 
‘ But what am I to do then ? ’ And Phtah answered Iiim : ‘ Despatch thy infantry, 
and send before it numerous chariots to the confines of the territory of Piriu.’ ” ® 
The Pharaoh obeyed the command, and did not stir from his position. Marmu 
jji the mean -time, arranged his attack for the 1st of Epiphi, at the rising 
of the sun : it did not take place, however, until the 3rd. “ The archers of His 
Majesty made havoc of the barbarians for six hours; they wrere cut off by the 
edge of the sword.” When Maraiu saw the carnage, “ he was afraid, his heart 
failed him ; he betook himself to flight as fast as his feet could bear him to save 
his life, so successfully that his bow and arrows remained behind him in his 
precipitation, as well as everything else he had upon him.” His treasure, his 
arms, his wife, together with the cattle which he had brought with him for his 


> Triumphal Jnseriptioa of Minephtah, 11. 16-19, 21, 24; of. Mabhittb, Kamak, pis. ai, 53. 

* Triumphal Imscriptien of Mii^tah, IL 28-30; of. Mabiettb, KartuAc, pL 5.3. E.l. Meyer sees 
in this nDthing bat a castomary rhetorical expression, and thinks that the god spoke in order to 
enconra<^ the king to defend himself vigorously (Gescktcife JEgypteps, p. 307, n 2). 

• Tlds name was read Pa-ari by E. de Bpnge' iExlrait <r«a JCsWre »ur les aUaquet, pp. 7, 8), Pa- 
nli bv Lanth (Bomer and JEgypten, p. 15), and was transcribed Pa-ari-shop by Bragscb, who identified 
■with Prosopitis (in the ZeiUchrifl, 1867, p. 98> The orthogoq)hy of the text at Athribia («er«o, 1. 9) 
IhoL that we onght to read Piri, Pirfl, Pirift (W. M. Muujeb, Awm und Eutopa, p. 357, JTo. 3); 
p^bly the name is identical with that of larft which is mentioned in the Pyramid-texts (Mimiri, 

1. 182, Pep« 1- 145). 
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use, became the prey of the conqueror ; “ he tore out the feathers from his head- 
dress, and took flight with such of those wretched Libyans as escaped the 
massacre, but the oflScers who had the care of His Majesty’s team of horses 
followed in their steps ” and put most of them to the sword. Maraiu suc- 
ceeded, however, in escaping in the darkness, and regained his own country 
without water or provisions, and almost without escort. The conquering 
troops returned to the camp laden with booty, and driving before them asses 
carrying, as bloody tokens of victory, quantities of hands and phalli cut from 
the dead bodies of the slain. The bodies of six generals and of 6359 Libyan 
soldiers were found upon the field of battle, together with 222 Shagalasha, 724 
Tursha, and some hundreds of Shardana and Achseans : several thousands ot 
prisoners passed in procession before the Pharaoh, and were distributed among 
such of his soldiers as had distinguished themselves.^ These numbers show 
the gravity of the danger from which Egypt had escaped : the announcement 
of the victory filled the country with enthusiasm, all the more sincere because 
of the reality of the panic which had preceded it. The fellahin, intoxicated 
with joy, addressed each other : “ ‘ Come, and let us go a long distance on the 
road, for there is now no fear in the hearts of men.’ The fortified posts may 
at last be left ; the citadels are now open ; messengers stand at the foot of the 
walls and wait in the shade for the guard to awake after their siesta, to give 
them entrance. The military police sleep on their accustomed rounds, and the 
people of the marshes once more drive their herds to pasture without fear of 
raids, for there are no longer marauders near at hand to cross the river ; the cry 
of the sentinels is heard no more in the night : ‘ Halt, thou that comest, thou 
that comest under a name which is not thine own — sheer off!’ and men no longer 
exclaim on the following morning : ‘ Such or such a thing has been stolen ; ’ 
but the towns fall once more into their usual daily routine, and he who works 
in the hope of the harvest, will nourish himself upon that which he shall 
have reaped.” ^ The return from Memphis to Thebes was a triumphal march. 
■“ He is very strong, Binri Minephtah,” sang the court poets, “ very wise are his 
projects — his words have as beneficial effect as those of Thot — everything which 
he does is completed to the end. — When he is like a guide at the head of his 
nrmies — his voice penetrates the fortress walls. — Very friendly to those who bow 
their backs — before Miamun — ^his valiant soldiers spare him who humbles him- 
self — before his courage and before his strength ;-^they fall upon* the Libyans 
— they consume the Syrian; — the Shardana whom thou hast brought back 

• The numbers are partly mutilated in the Triumphal Inscription, 11. 50-61 ; and do not entirely 
«oincide with those on the Athribis inscription (IHasfebo, Notes sur quelques points de Orammaire, 
§ xxxT., in the Zeitsehrift, 1883, pp. 65-67). 

* Triumphal Inscription of the Amenophimn, in Petbie, Egypt and Israel {Contemporary Review, Ko. 
565, p. 622) ; I hare given -a paraphrase of the Egyptian text from the English translation of Griffith. 
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by thy sword — make prisoners of their own tribes. — ^Very 
happy thy return to Thebes — victorious ! Thy chariot is 
drawn by hand — the conquered chiefs march 
backwards before thee — whilst thou leadest 
them to thy venerable father — Amon, husband 
of his mother.” ^ And the poets amuse them- 
selves with summoning Maraiu to appear in 
Egypt, pursued as he was by his own people and 
obliged to hide himself from them. “He. is 
nothing any longer but a beaten man, and has 
become a proverb among the Labu, and his chiefs 
repeat to themselves : ‘ Nothing of the kind has 
occurred since the time of Ra.’ The old men say 
each one to his children : ‘ Misfortune to the 
Labh ! it is all over with them ! No one can any 
longer pass peacefully across the country ; but 
the power of going out of our land has been 

STATUE OP MhfEPHTAH.’ ^ «. 

taken from us in a single day, and the Tihonu 
have been withered up in a single year; Sutkhu has ceased to be their chief, 
and he devastates their “duars; ” there is nothing left but to conceal oneself, 
and one feels nowhere secure except in a fortress.’ ” The news of the victory 
was carried throughout Asia, and served to discourage the tendencies to revolt 
which were beginning to make themselves manifest there. “ The chiefe gave 
there their salutations of peace, and none among the nomads raised his head 
after the crushing defeat of the Libyans ; Ehati is at peace, Canaan is a 
prisoner as far as the disaffectei^ are concerned, the inhabitant of Ascalon is 
led away, Gezer is carried into captivity, lanuamim is brought to nothing, the 
Isr^lu are destroyed and have no longer seed, Rharu is like a widow of the land 
of Egypt.” ® Minephtah ought to have followed up his opportunity to the end, 
but he bad no such intention, and bis inaction gave Maraiu time to breathe. 
Perhaps the effort which he had made bad exhausted his resources, perhaps 

* Ana^axi Papyrm IT., pi. It. 1. 4, pL k L 4 ; translated by Maspero (Du (3enre Ppitlolaire, pp. 
82, 83) and by Cbabas (Becherdtes pour fhiitoire de la XIX’ dyruutie, pp. 93, 94). The text was 
referred to Minephtah by £. deBonge {Mdrait cTtm SUtnoire nir hi attaqwt, p. 31) ; cf. a passage of a 
more general character in the Anagtan Papyrus IIL, pi. vL L ll, pL viL L 105 (cf. Masfebo, Du Genre 
EpitMaire, ppi.77, 78; Chabas, Etudes star tAntiquiU, 2nd edit., pp. 219, 220). 

* Drawn by Fancher-Gudin, from a photograph by Deseria; the statue is at Gizeh. 

* This passage is taken from a stele discorered by Petrie in 1896, on the site of the Amenophinm at 
Thebes ; cf. Fuhi>ebs Petbie, in the Contemporary BeHetc, No. 365, p. 622. The mention of the Israilft 
immediately calls to mind the place-names Tnahaph-iln, Yakob-iln, on the lists of Thhtmosis IIL 
(Mabiettb, Kamdk, pis. 17, 18, 20, Koe. 78, 102) which have been compared with the names Jacob 
and Joseph (Gboef, Xetfre a M. BdeSlout sur le nom de Jacob et de Jos^h en Egypte, and JJne Question 
deprioriU^tD. the Berne Egyi^dogique, voL iv. pp. 95-101, 146-151, and Dteerses Etudes, pp. 5-8, by 
En. Meibb, in tiie ZeUseduriftfSr tdttestameiUluAe Wisseusdutft, 188^ pp. 1-16). 
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THE OHAPELS OP BAM8ES II. AND MINEPHTAH AT SILSILBH.' 


old age prevented him from prosecuting his success ; he was content, in any 
case, to station bodies of pickets on the frontier, and to fortify a few new posi- 
tions to the east of the Delta. The Libyan kingdom was now in the same 
position as that in which the Hittite had beein after the campaign of Seti I. : 
its power had been checked for the momeiit, but it remained intact on the 
Egyptian frontier, awaiting its opportunity. 

Minephtah lived for some time after this memorable year Y.,^ and the 
number of monuments which belong to this period show that he reigned in 
peace. We can see that he carried out \works in the same places as his 
father before him ; at Tanis as well as Thebes, in Nubia as well as in the 
Delta.® He worked the sandstone quarries for his building materials, and 
continned the custom of celebrating the feasts of the inundation at Silsileh. 
One at least of the stelae which he set up on the occasion of these feasts 
is really a chapel, with its architraves and columns, and still excites the 

* Drawn by Fanchei.CradiD, from a photograpb by Beato. 

* The last known year of his reign is the year TIIL (JBologna Pap., Jfo. 1094 ; of. Lincee, Korre- 

spoudetaen aus der Zeit der Eamemiden, pp. 2, 39). The lists of Manetho assign to him a reign of fimn 
-twenty to forty yeais(MDUJBB-Dn)OT, Frag. Grasc., toL iL pp. 574, 575, 578, 581) ; Dmgsch makes 

it ontto have been thirty-fonr years, ftom 1300 to 1266 b.c. (Geteh. .Mggp., pp. 566, 585), which is evi- 
dently too mneh, bnt we may attribute to him without risk of serions error a reign of about twenty years. 

* Monnments itf'Miaephtah at Tams, see Petkie, Tanis, L pp. 5. 6, 7, 8, 11, 15, and pis. i., ii., iv. : 
Tol. iL ppi. 11, 15-2(^28,29, pL viii.; forKubia,seeTiEPSiiia, Brie/e aus JEgt/pten uni MOuopien,p. 113. 
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admiration of the traveller on account both of its form and of its picturesque 
appearance. The last years of his life were troubled by the 
intrigues of princes who aspired to the throne, and by thg 
ambition of the ministers to whom he was obliged to delegate 
his authority. One of the latter, a man of Semite origin, 
named Ben-Azana, of Zor-bisana, who had assumed the appel- 
lation of his first patron, Ramsesupimiri, appears 
to have acted for him as regent.^ Minephtah was 
succeeded, apparently, by one of his sons, called 
Seti, after his great-grandfather.® Seti II. had 
doubtless reached middle a^e at the time of his 
'SH a<^<^®ssion, but his portraits represent him, never- 
thelesSjWith the face and figure of a young man.® 
Tile expression in these is gentle, refined, 
haughty, and somewhat melancholic. It is the 
type of Seti I. and Ramses II., but enfeebled 
and, as it were, saddened. An inscrip- 
tion of his second year attributes to 
him victories in Asia,* but others of 
the same period indicate the existence 
of disturbances similar to those which 
had troubled the last years of his father. 
These were occasioned by a certain 
Aiari, who was high priest of Phtah, and who had usurped titles which 
belonged ordinarily to the Pharaoh or his eldest son, “ heir in the house of 
Sibu, and hereditary prince of the two lands.” ® Seti died, it would seem, without 

* This is what Marietta concludes, withVgreat probability, from the titles giren to this indiTidnal 
on a stele at Abydos (Notice dtt principal Monuments, 1861, p. 156; of. Ahydos, yol. ii. pi. 50, and 
Catalogue gin€ral des Monuments d” Abydos, 1 fo. 1136, p. 422). 

‘ E. de Bonge introduced Amenmeses a id Siphtah between Minephtah and Seti IL (AVudesurane 
stele de la Sibliotheque Imperiale, pp. IS-iJSS), and I had up to the pi^nt followed his example 
(ffisf. Ancienne, 5th edit., pp. 258, 259); I have come back to the position of Chabas, making Seti If. 
the immediate successor of Minephtah {Seeherdtes pour Vhisloire de la XIX‘ dynastie, pp. 114-120), 
which is also the view of htagachtiGesch/AEgyptens, p. 585),Wiedeinann {/Eyyj^isehe Gesehichte, p. 481), 
and Ed. Meyer {Gescb. d'-s alien A:yypU!ns, p. 308). The succession as it is now given does not seem to 
me to be free from difficulties ; the solution generally adopted has only the merit of being preferable 
to that of E. de Bonge, which I previously supported. 

* The last date known of his reign is the year II. (Champollion, Monuments de VEgyple, etc., 
vqL i. p. 258) which is found at Silsilis ; Chabas was, nevertheless, of the opinion that he reigned a 
considerable time (fieclierches pour Vhistoire de la XES? dynastie, p. 125)- 

* Champollion, Monuments, etc., vol. L p. 78; Lepshjs, Denkm., iii. 204 a. Tlie expressions 
employed in this document do not vary much from the usual protocol of all kings of this period. 
The triumphal chant of Seti II. preserved in the Anastasi Papyrus IV., pi. y., 11. 6-12, is a copy of the 
triumphal chant of Minephtah (see p. 436, note 1, of the present work), which is in the same Papyrus 
(iii. pL vi L 11, pi. viL 1. 10 ; of. Maspbbo, Du Genre Epigtolaire, p. 81). 

‘ Drawn by Fancher-Gudin, from a photograph. The original is in the British Museum ; ct 
ABOTBAias-BosoJti-BiEeH, Gallery of Egyptian AntiquitUs, pi. 43. 

* E. DK Botob, Aotihe <fe* monuments, 3rd edit, pp. 37, 38, after the stetne A 71 in the Louvre. 
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having had time to finish his tomb.^ We do not know whether he left any 
legitimate children, hut two sove- 
reigns succeeded him who were not 
directly connected with him, but 
were probably the grandsons of 
the Amenmesis and the Siphtah, 
whom we meet with among the 
children of Eamses.® The first 
of these was also called Amen- 
mesis, and he held sway for several 
years over the whole of Egypt, 
and over its foreign possessions.^ 

The second, who was named 
Siphtah - Minephtah, ascended 
“ the throne of his father ” thanks 
to the devotion of his minister 
Bm,® but in a greater degree to his 
marriage with a certain princess 
called Tausirit.® He maintained 
himseK in this position for at 

‘ CHAaiFOLUOK, Monuments de VEgypte, 
etc., vol. i. pp. 459-462, 807, 808; Lee^- 
BCBE, Les Hypogees royaux de Thehes, in the 
MAttoires de la Mission Franfaise, Tol. ii., 

2ad book. 

* Drawn by Bondier, from a photograph 
by Emil Brngscb-Bey, taken at Bab el- 
Molnk, in the tomb of the sovereign. 

* Masfebo, Lettre a M. Gustave ^Eich- seti u.* 

that, in the Comptes rendus de VAeadgmie 

dee Inseriptions et BeUes~Lettres, 1873, pp. 41-43; Wiedemann {^Egyptische Geschiehte, p. 484) 
disputes this hypothesis. 

* Qraffiti of this sovereign have been fonnd at the second cataract (Satce, Gleanings from the Land 
of Egypt, in the BecueU de Travaux, vol. xvii. pp. 162, 163). Certain expressions have induced 
E. de Bonge to believe (Etude surune stele de la Bibliotheque Impdriale, pp. 186, 187) that he, as well 
as Siphtah, came originally from Ehibtt in the Aphroditopolite nome (cf. Eisenlohb, On the Politieal 
Condition of Egypt, in Trans, ot BiW. Arch. Soc.,voL i.pp. 377, 378; Wiebemaxn, .Egyptisehe Gesch.. 
p. 484). This was an allnsion, as Chabas had seen (Beeherehes sur Vhistoire de la XIX‘ dynastie, ph. 
132, 133 ; cf En. BIeveb, Gesch. des Alien AEgyptens, p. 308, n. 3), to the myth of Horns, similar to that 
which I pointed out farther back (p. 254, n. 2) relating to Thhtmosis III., and which we more usually 
meet with in the cases of those kings who were not marked out from their birth onwards for the throne. 

‘ Ba! has left two inscriptions behind him, one at SilsUis (Chawfoluos, Monuments, etc., pi. cxx. 4 ; 
Loefsius, DenJsm., iiL a; ef. the translation of the text in Bbtjgsch, Geschiehte JEgyptens, pp. 
587, 588) and the other at Sebel (Lefsius, Denkm., UL 206 6; Mabiette, Monuments divers, pi. 71, 
Xo. 44), and the titles he assumes on both monuments show the position he occupied at the Theban 
court during the reign of Siphtah-Minephtah. His office was described by E. de Bonge (Etude sur 
une stele de la BOAiotheqve Impdriale, pp. 186, 187); cf. Chabas, Beeherehes pour Vhistoire de la 
XIX? dynastie, pp. 127-129, who thought that Bai had succeeded in maintaining his rights to the 
crown against the claims of Amenmesis. 

‘ The tombof this queen, which she probably occupied in common with her husband, was described 
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least six yeais,^ daring which he made an expedition into Ethiopia, and 
received in audience at Thebes messengers from all foreign nations.® He 
kept up so zealously the appearance of universal dominion, that to judge from 
his inscriptions he must have been the equal of the most powerful of his 
predecessors at Thebes. 

Egypt, nevertheless, was proceeding at a quick pace towards its downfall. 
No sooner had this monarch disappeared than it began to break up.® There 
were no doubt many claimants for the crown, but none of them succeeded in 
disposing of the claims of his rivals, and anarchy reigned supreme from one 
■end of the Nile valley to the other. “ The land of Qimit began to drift away, 
and the people within it had no longer a sovereign, and this, too, for many years, 
until other times came ; for the land of Qimit was in the hands of the princes 
ruling over the nomes, and they put each other to death, both great and small. 
Other times came afterwards, during years of nothingness, in which Arisu, a 
Syrian,^ was chief among them, and the whole country paid tribute before him ; 
every one plotted with his neighbour to steal the goods of others, and it was the 
same with regard to the gods as with regard to men, offerings were no longer 
made in the temples.” ® This was in truth the revenge of the feudal system upon 
Pharaoh. The barons, kept in check by Ahmosis and Amenothes L, restricted by 
the successors of these sovereigns to the position of simple officers of the king, 
profited by the general laxity to recover as many as possible of their ancient 
privileges. Eor half a century and more, fortune had given them as masters 
■only aged princes, not capable of maintaining continuous vigilance and firmness. 

by CHAKPOiiUOir, jlf(mtMnenfa,ete.,ToLi. pp. 448-459,806-808 ; with regard to the osorpations of it, 
eee Eisbhi.ohb, 0» the Palitieal Condition of Egypt, in the Tramaetions of the Bihl. Arch. Soc. 
voL L pp. 375-378; An» einem Briefe an O' Ludwig Stern, in the Zeitschrift, 1883, p. 55 and 
NaehtrSgUehe Bermeikumgen, ibid., 1886, pp. 40, 41, who thioks he can diatingniah the carton^ of 
Seti IL in the places where liCfe'bnre aod Champollion saw that of Nakhtflsit (Remarque* tur different* 
question* historiquet, in the Zeitsehrift, 1885, pp. 121-123). 

• Graffiti of the years I., UL, and VL, at Wady Haifa, in Satcb, Gleanings from the Land of Egypt 
in the Becueil de Travaux, voL xviL pp. 161-163). 

• Bas-relief at SilsUis, in Lepsios, Heatni., iiu 201 d; of. Chabas, Recherche*, etc., sous la XIX‘ 
dynastie, pp. 130, 131. 

» The little that we know abont this period of anbrchy has been obtained from the Harris Papyrus 
pL 76, 11. 2-10; et Eiseslohb-Bibch, The Annals of Ramses III., in the Records of the Past, 1st series' 
vdL viiL pp. 46, 47. The information afforded by it was collected for the first time by BiSENtOHs' 
Her Grosse Papyrus Harris, pp. 13-26 (of. On the PolUieal Condition of Egypt before the Reign of 
Ramie* HI., in the Tramaetions of the BibL Arch. Soc., vol. i. pp. 355-384), and by Chabas, Recherche* 
pour Thistoire de VEgypte sous la XIX’ dynastie, pp. 6-23, 135, 137. 

‘ The name of this individnal, which was wrongly read by Eisenlohr (Her Grosse Papyrus Harris 
p. 3), was deciphered by Chabas (Recherche*, ete., sous la XIX’ dynastie, p. 17) ; Lauth (Siphihas und 
Amemneaes, p. 63), and after him Krall (Manetho und Dindor, pp. 41-43), were inclined to read it as 
Ket, Ketea», in order to identify it with the Ketes of Diodoms Siculus (i. 62). A form of the numo 
in the Bible (Esther is. 9) may be its original, or that of Arish which is found in Plioenieian 
especially Punic, inaoriptiona (Noldeke, PhBnizUehe InsehHft, in the Zeitsehrift fur AssyrMoaie 
Tol. ix. pp. 403, 404). 

» The Great Harris Papyrus, ed. by Bibch, pi. 75, II. 2-6: Chabas, Recherche*, etc., sou* la XX’ 
dynastie, pp. 6-23; Eiseblohb-Biech, Annals of Ramses III., in the Records of the PaO, Ist aeries, 
vd. ViiL p. A6, and Bbbgsc% Gesdsiehte Mgyptens, p. 589. 
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The invasions of the peoples of the sea, the rivalry of the claimants to the 
throne, and the intrigues of ministers had, one after the other, served to break the 
bonds which fettered them, and in one generation they were able to regain that 
liberty of action of which they had been deprived for centuries. To this state 
of things Egypt had been drifting from the earliest times. Unity could be 
maintained only by a continuous effort, and once this became relaxed, the ties 
which bound the whole country together 
were soon broken. There was another 
danger threatening the country beside that 
arising from the weakening of the hands of 
the sovereign, and the turbulence of the 
barons. For some three centuries the Theban 
Pharaohs were accustomed to bring into 
the country after each victorious campaign 
many thousands of captives. The number 
of foreigners around them had, therefore, in- 
creased in a striking manner. The majority 
of these strangers either died without 
issue, or their posterity became assimilated 
to the indigenous inhabitants. In many places, however, they had accumulated 
in such proportions that they were able to retain among themselves the remem- 
brance of their origin, their reUgion, and their customs, and with these the 
natural desire to leave the country of their exUe for their former fatherland. 
As long as a strict watch was kept over them they remained peaceful subjects, 
but as soon as this vigilance was relaxed rebellion was likely to break out, 
especially amongst those who worked in the quarries. Traditions of the Greek 
period contain certain romantic episodes in the history of these captives. Some 
Babylonian prisoners brought back by Sesostris, these traditions tell us, 
unable to endure any longer the fatiguing work to which they were condemned, 
broke out into open revolt. They made themselves masters of a position almost 
opposite Memphis, and commanding the river, and held their ground there 
with such obstinacy that it was found necessary to give up to them the province 
which they occupied: they built here a town, which they afterwards called 
Babylon. A similar l^end attributes the building of the neighbouring village 
of Troih to captives from Troy.® The scattered barbarian tribes of the Delta, 

• Drawn by Fancber-Gndin, after a picture in BosEixm’s Monumenti Storied, pi. ix.. No. 35. 

• DiODOBTrB Sicuncs, L 56. The name Babylon comes probably from Sanbonu, Barbonu, Sabonu — 
a term which, under the form Hat-Banbonu, served to designate a quarter of Heliopolis, or rather a 
enbnrban village of that city (Bbugsgh, Dietionnenre gibgraphigue, pp. 194, 195). Troja was, as we 
have seen (p. 383, n. 2, of Dawn of Civilization), the ancient city of Troifl, now Turah, celebrated 
for its quarries of fine limestone. The narratives collected by the historians whom Diodorus had 
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whether Hebrews or the remnant of the Hyksos/ had endured there a miserable 
lot ever since the accession of the Eamessides. The rebuilding of the cities 
which had been destroyed there during the wars with the Hyksos had restricted 
the extent of territory on which they could pasture their herds. Ramses 11. 
treated them as slaves of the treasury,'^ and the Hebrews were not long under his 
rule before they began to look back with regret on the time of the monarcbs 
“ who knew Joseph.” “ The Egyptians set over them taskmasters to afflict 
them with their burdens. And they built for Pharaoh treasure cities, Pithom 
and Eaamses. But the more they afflicted them, the more they multiplied, and 
grew. And they were grieved because of the children of Israel.” ® Further 
details on their condition are supplied in the following verses of the Biblical 
narrative : “ They made their lives bitter with hard bondage, in mortar and in 
brick, and in all manner of service in the field.” * The unfortunate slaves 
awaited only an opportunity to escape from the cruelty of their persecutors. 

The national traditions of the Hebrews inform ns that the king, in dis- 
pleasure at seeing them increase so mightily notwithstanding his repression, 
commanded the midwives to strangle henceforward their male children at 
their birth. A woman of the house of Levi, after having concealed her 
infant for three months, put him in an ark of bulrushes and consigned him 
to the Nile, at a place where the daughter of Pharaoh was accustomed to 
bathe. The princess on perceiving the child had compassion on him, adopted 
him, called him Moses — saved from the waters — and had him instructed in 
all the knowledge of the Egyptians. Moses had already attained forty years 
of age, when he one day encountered an Egyptian smiting a Hebrew, and 
slew him in his anger, shortly afterwards fleeing into the land of Midian. 
Here he found an asylum, and Jethro the priest gave him one of his daughters 
in marriage. After forty years of exile, God, appearing to him in a burning 
bush, sent him to deliver His people. The old Pharaoh was dead, but Moses 
and his brother Aaron betook themselves to the court of the new Pharaoh, 

consulted were products of the Suite period, and intended to explain to Greeks the existence on 
Xlg^ptian territory of names recalling those of Bahylon in Ohaldasa and of Homeric Troy. 

* See pp. 88, 89 of the present work for further information on these captives. 

* St very ancient tradition identifies Bamses IL with the Pharaoh “ who knew not Joseph ” {Exod. 
i. 8). Becent excavations showing that the great works in the east of the Delta began under this 
irfnC, or under Seti H. at the earliest, confirm in a general way the accuracy of the traditional view ; 
I have, therefore, accepted it in part, and placed the Exodus after the death of Bamses II. Other 
anthoritirai place it further back, and Lieblein in 1863 was inclined to put it under Amendthes HI. 
{^gyptigehe Chrmelogie, pp. 116-125). 

’ Exod. L 11, 12. Excavations made by Naville have brought to light nrar Tel el-Maskhntah 
the ruins of one of the towns which the Hebrews of the Alexandrine panod identified with the cities 
constructed by their ancestors in Egypt : the town excavated by Naville is Pitflmii, and consequently 
the Pithom of the Biblical account, and at the same time also the Succoth of Exod. xii. 37, xiiL 20, 
the first station of the Bne-Israel after leaving Bamses (Navilie, The Store-City of Pithom and the 
Route of the Exodtu, pp. 1-13). 

* Exod. i. 13, 14. 
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and demanded from Mm permissiom for the Hebrews to sacrifice in the desert 
of Arabia. They obtained it, as we know, only after the infliction of the ten 
plagues, and after the firstborn of the Egyptians had been stricken.^ The 
emigrants started from Eamses; as they were pursued by a body of troops, the 
Sea parted its waters to give them passage over the dry ground, and closing up 
afterwards on the Egyptian hosts, overwhelmed them to a man. Thereupon 
Moses and the children of Israel sang this song unto Jahveh, saying: “ Jahveh 
is my strength and song — and He has become my salvation. — ^This is my God, 
and I will praise Him, — my father’s God, and I will exalt Him. — The Lord is 
a man of war, — and Jahveh is His name. — Pharaoh’s chariots and his hosts 
hath He cast into the sea, — and his chosen captains are sunk in the sea of 
^eeds. — The deeps cover them— they went down into the depths like a 
stone. . . . The enemy said : ‘ I will pursue, I will overtake — I will divide the 
spoil — my lust shaU be satiated upon them — I will draw my sword — my hand 
shall destroy them.’ — Thou didst blow with Thy wind — the sea covered them — 
they sank as lead in the mighty waters.” ^ From this narrative we see that 
the Hebrews, or at least those of them who dwelt in the Delta, made their 
escape from their oppressors, and took refuge in the solitudes of Arabia.* 
According to the opinion of accredited historians, this Exodus took place in the 
reign of Minephtah,^ and the evidence of the triumphal inscription, lately dis- 
covered by Prof. Petrie, seems to confirm this view, in<relating that the people 
of Israilu were destroyed, and had no longer a seed.® The context indicates 
pretty clearly that these ill-treated Israilu were then somewhere south of Syria, 
possibly in the neighbourhood of Ascalon and Gezer. If it is the Biblical 

' Eicod. iL-xiii. I have limited myself here to a summary of the Biblical narrative, withont 
entering into a criticism of the text, which I leave to others. 

* Exod. XV. 1-10 (K.V.). 

’ Chabas proposed to identify with the Hebrews the Apuriu who are mentioned on several occasions 
in several texts of the Bamesside period (Mtlanges Egyptologiques, Ist series, pp. 42-5-1, and 2nd series, 

■ pp. 108-164 ; of. Becherchetpour tervir a rhiftoire de V Eggpte aux temps de I’Exode, p. 99, et seq.). His 
opinion, adopted without hesitation by E. de Rouge (Moiee et let H^breux, in the Annales de Philoeophie 
ChriHeane, Ist series, vol. i. pp. 170, 173) and by Lianth (Per Hohepriester und Oberbaumeister Boken- 
ehmi, pp. 25-27 ; Moses der Bebraer, pp. 1, 2^ was disputed by Eiseulohr (On ffee Political Condition 
of Egypt, etc., in the Transactions of the BibL Arch. Soc., vol. i. pp. 355-357), then by Maspero, and 
by Brugsch himself (JSine neue Bamsesstadt, in the Zeitschrift, 1876, p. 71), who, however, had pre- 
viously defended it {La Sortie des Hfbrenx d’Egypte et les Monuments Egyptiens, 1874, pp. 8-10, 41). 
It was maintained by Goodwin (Transtation of a Fragment relating to the Beign of Tothmes III., in the 
Transactions Bibl. Arch. Soc., voL iii. p. 341), and by Ebers {yEgypten und die Bucher Moses, p. 316, 
et 8eq., and Burch Gosen zum Sinai, p. 494). It is rejected at present by the majority of Egyptologists 
— ^Wiedemann (^pyptische Geschiehte, pp. 491, 492), Erman {jEgypten, etc., im Alterthum, pp. 631, 632, 
714, 715, 721), Brugsch (Pesefc. ^gyptens, pp. 582, 583, Diet, gdbgraphique, p. 113, et seq., and with 
more reserve in Die uEgyptdogie, p. 38), Ed. Meyer {Gesch. des Alterthums, vol. i. pp. 288, 289, and 
Geschiehte des Alten JEgyptens, p. 297, n. 2). 

* E. Dis Boug^ Examen critique de Vouvrage de M.le chevalier de Bunsen, ii. p. 74, and Molse el les 
Monuments Egyptiens, in the Annales de Philosophic Chr€tienne, 6th series, vol. i. pp. 165—173 ; Chabas, 
Beeherdies, etc., sous la XJX‘ dynastie, p. 139, et seq. ; Bbugsch, Geschiehte jEgyptens, pp. 581-584 ; 
Ebebs, DurMs Gosen zum Sinai, p. 139, et seq., not to mention more authorities. 

‘ See the passage from the inscription given on p. 436 of the present work. 
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Israelites who are here mentioned for the first time on an Egyptian monument, 
one might suppose that they had just quitted the land of slavery to begin their 
■wanderings through the desert. Although the peoples of the sea and the 
Libyans did not succeed in reaching their settlements in the land of Goshen, 
i;he Israelites must have profited both by the disorder into which the Egyp- 
tians were thrown by the invaders, and by the consequent withdrawal to 
Memphis of the troops previously stationed on the east of the Delta, to 
■break away from their servitude and cross the frontier. If, on the other 
band, the Israilu of Minephtah are regarded as a tribe still dwelling among 
the mountains of Canaan, while the greater part of the race had emigrated 
to the banks of the Nile,^ there is no need to seek long after Minephtah for 
.a date sui ting the circumstances of the Exodus. The years following the 
reign of Seti II. offer favourable conditions for such a dangerous enterprise : 
the break-up of the monarchy, the discords of the barons, the revolts among 
the captives, and the supremacy of a Semite over the other chiefs,^ must have 
minimised the risk. We can readily understand how, in the midst of national 
-disorders, a tribe of foreigners weary of its lot might escape from its settle- 
ments and betake itself towards Asia without meeting with strenuous opposition 
from the Pharaoh, who would naturally be too much preoccupied with his 
own pressing necessities to trouble himself much over the escape of a band 
■of serfs. 

Having crossed the Bed Sea, the Israelites pursued their course to the 
north-east on the usual road leading into Syria, and then turning towards 
the south, at length arrived at Sinai.' It was a moment when the nations 
H}f Asia were stirring. To proceed straight to Canaan by the beaten track would 
have been to rt»n the risk of encountering their moving hordes, or of jostling 
against the Egyptian troops, who still garrisoned the strongholds of the She- 
phelah. The fugitives had, therefore, to shun the great military roads if they 
were to avoid coming into murderous conflict with the barbarians, or running into 
Tthe teeth of Pharaoh’s pursuing army. The^esert offered an appropriate asylum 
to people of nomadic inclinations like themselves ; they betook themselves 
to it as if by instinct, and spent there a wandering life for several generations.® 

* This is the opinion adopted by Petrie, after mstnie consideration, in an article in which he baa 
■published on the Triumplud Inscription of Minephtah {Egypt and IsraA, in the Contemporary Beviem, 
Ko 365, pp. 625-627). [Shegblbisg, Die erste ErwShnung Israels in einem JBgyptiseiien Texts, in the 
Sitzungdieridite d. K. Prenssischen Akad. d.Wissenscbaften *u Berlin, xxv^ gives no opinion, and Prof. 
^ATCE, Academy, July, 1896, disputes the view that .the Israelites were in Palestine at the time. — Tr.] 

* I have given my reasons for assigning the Bzodns to this period in a Letlre a M. G. Eichthal 
-sur Us conditions de VJustoire EMgypte, qui peavent servir a ezpliguer Phistoire du people Ef brea, in the 
Cumptes Bendns de VAeaddmie des Inscriptions, 1873, pp. 547-57. They have been accepted only by 

'WngDt3ls3iiil,dSgyptimiheeeseBi(Ate,p.433. , 

* This explanati<m of the wanderings of the Israelites has been doubted, by most historians : it 
Jias a cogHicy, onw we admit the reality of the sqonnr in Egypt a^ the Esodi^ 
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The Biblical narrative describes at lengl^ their marches and their halting- 
places, the great sufferings they endured, and the striking miracles which 
Crod performed on their behalf.^ Moses conducted them through all these- 
experiences, continually troubled by their murmurings and seditions, but 
always ready to help them out of the difficulties into which they were led,, 
on every occasion, by their want of faith. He taught them, under God’s 
direction, how to correct the bitterness of brackish waters by applying to 
them the wood of a certain tree.® When they began to look back with 
regret to the “ fleshpots of Egypt ” and the abundance of food there, 
another signal miracle was performed for them. “ At even the quails came- 
up and covered the camp, and in the morning the dew lay round about the 
hc»t; and when the dew that lay was gone up, behold, upon the face of 
the wilderness there lay a small round thing, as small as the hoar frost on 
the ground. And when the children of Israel saw it, they said one to 
another, ‘What is it?’ for they wist not what it was. And Moses said nnto- 
them, ‘ It is the br^d which the Lord hath given you to eat.’ ” ^ “ And the 
house of Israel called the name thereof ‘ manna : ’ and it was like coriander 
seed, white ; and the taste of it was like wafers made with honey.” * “ And the 
children of Israel did eat the manna forty years, until they came to a land 
inhabited ; they did eat the manna until they came unto the borders of the 
land of Canaan.” ® Further on, at Eephidim, the water failed : Moses struck 
the rocks at Horeb, and a spring gushed out.® The Amalekites, in the meau 
time, began to oppose their passage ; and one might naturally doubt the power 
of a rabble of slaves, unaccustomed to war, to break through such an obstacle. 
Joshua was made their general, “and Moses, Aaron, and Hur went up to the- 
top of the hill : and it came to pass, when Moses held up his band, that Israel 
prevailed, and when he let down his hand, Amalek prevailed. But Muses’^ 


* The itinerary of the Hebrew people through the desert contains a yery small number of names- 
whieh were not actually in use. They represent possibly either the stations at which the caravans 
of the merchants put up, or the localities where the Bedawin and their herds were accustomed to 
sojourn. The mtjority of them caimot be idfcitified, but enough can still be made out to give us a 
general idea of the march of the emigrants (Benss, L’Histoire Sainte et Ja Lot, voL ii. p. 273, n. 4, in> 
eoimexion with Numb. xxxiiL). 

* Exod. XV. 23-25. The station Marsh, “ the bitter waters,” is identified by modem tradition 
with Ain Howarah. For a similar way of rendering waters potable — still in use among the Bedawin. 
of these r^ons— see F. de Lessefs, L’l$tkme de Sutz, p. 10. 

* Exod. xvi. 13-15. 

* Exod. xvi. 31. From early times the manna of the Hebrews has been identified with the mann- 
es-tama, “ the gift of heaven,” of the Arabs, which exudes in small quantities from the leaves of the- 
tamarisk after being pricked by insects : the question, however, is still under discussion whether- 
another species of vegetable manna may not be meant. 

‘ Exod. xvi 35. 

* Exod. xvii 1-7. .There is a general agreement as to the identification of Kephidim with the 
Wady Feir&n, the village of Pharan of the Grteco-Boman geographers (Bbebs, Durch Gozen turn Sinai,. 
p. 1^, et Kq.). 
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hands were heavy ; and they took a stone, and put it under him, and he sat 
thereon ; and Aaron and Hur stayed up his hands, the one on the one side, 
and the other on the other side, and his hands were steady until the going 
down of the sun. And Joshua discomfited Amalek and his people with the 
■edge of the sword.” ^ Three months after the departure of the Israelites from 
Egypt they encamped at the foot of Sinai, and “ the Lord called unto Moses 
-out of the mountain, saying, ‘ Thus shalt thon say to the house of Jacob, and 
tell the children of Israel: Te have seen what I did unto the Egyptians, 
and how I hare you on eagles’ wings, and brought you unto Myself. Now 
therefore, if ye will obey My voice indeed, and keep My covenant, then ye 
«hall be a peculiar treasure unto Me from among all peoples : for all the earth 
is Mine : and ye shall be unto Me a kingdom of priests, and an holy nation.’ 
The people answered together and said, ‘ All that the Lord hath spoken we 
will do.’ And the Lord said unto Moses, ‘ Lo, I come unto thee in a thick 
-cloud, that the people may hear when I speak with thee, and may also believe 
thee for ever.’ ” “ On the third day, when it was morning, there were thunders 
and lightnings, and a thick cloud upon the mount, and the voice of a trumpet 
-exceeding loud ; and all the people that were in the camp trembled. And 
Moses brought forth the people out of the camp to meet God ; and they stood 
at the nether part of the mountain. And Mount Sinai was altogether on 
■smoke, because the Lord descended upon it in fire ; and the smoke thereof 
ascended as the smoke of a furnace, and the whole mount quaked greatly. 
And when the voice of the trumpet waxed louder and louder, Moses spake, 
and God answered him by a voice.” * Then followed the giving of the supreme 
law, the conditions of the covenant which the Lord Himself deigned to pro- 
mulgate directly to HiS people. It was engraved on two tables of stone, 
and contained, in ten concise statements, the commandments which the Creator 
of the Universe imposed upon the people of His choice. 

“ I. I am Jahveh, which brought thee out of the land of Egypt. Thou 
shalt have none other gods before Me. 

II. Thou shalt not make unto thee a graven image, etc. 

III. Thou shalt not take the name of Jahveh thy God in vain. 

IV. Bemember the sabbath day to keep it holy. 

V. Honour thy father and thy mother. 

VI. Thou shalt do no murder. 

VII. Thou shalt not commit adultery. 

VIII. Thou shalt not steal. 

* Exod. xvii 8-13. 

® xix, 3-6, 9, 16-19- 
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IX. Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbour. 

X. Thou shalt not covet.” ^ 

“ And all the people saw the thunderings, and the lightnings, and the voice 
of the trumpet, and the mountain smoking : and when the people saw it, they 
trembled, and stood afar off. And they said unto Moses, ‘ Speak thou with us, 
and we will hear : but let not God speak with ns, lest we die.’ ” ^ ’ God gave His 
commandments to Moses in instalments as the circumstances required them : 
on one occasion the rites of sacrifice, the details of the sacerdotal vest- 
ments, the mode of consecrating the priests, the composition of the oil and 
the incense for the altar; later on, the observance of the three annual 
festivals, and the orders as to absolute rest on the seventh day, as to the 
distinctions between clean and unclean animals, as to drink, as to the puri- 
fication of women, and lawful and unlawful marriages.® The people waited 
from week to week until Jahveh had completed the revelation of His com- 
mands, and in their impatience broke the new law more than once. On one 
occasion, when “Moses delayed to come out of the mount,” they believed 
themselves abandoned by heaven, and obliged Aaron, the high priest, to 
make for them a golden calf, before which they offered burnt offerings. The 
sojourn of the people at the foot of Sinai lasted eleven months. At the end 
of this period they set out once more on their slow marches to the Promised 
Land, guided during the day by a cloud, and during the night by a pillar of 
fire, which moved before them. This is a general summary of what we find 
in the sacred writings. 

The Israelites, when they set out from Egypt, were not yet a nation.* They 
were but a confused horde, flying with their herds from their pursuers ; with 
no resources, badly armed, and unfit to sustain the Attack of regular troops. 
After leaving Sinai, they wandered for some time among the solitudes of Arabia 
Petrsea in search of some uninhabited country where they could fix their tents, 
and at length settled on the borders of Idumsea, in the mountainous region 
surrounding Kadesh-Bamea.® Kadesh had from ancient times a reputation for 


■ We have two forms of the Decalogue — one in Exod. xx. 2-17, and the other in Deut. v. 6-18. 

= Exod. XX. 18, 19. 

’ This legislation and the history of the circumstances on which it was promnlgated are 
contained in fonr of the books of the Pentatench, viz. Exodm, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deutero- 
nomy. Yarions works have appeared of late dealing with these books from a critical point of 
view. I confine myself here and afterwards only to such results as may fitly be used in a general 
history. 

* A hasty reconstruction of the history of the Exodus was attempted by Weilhausbn, Abriss der 
Geschidite Israels, in the Skizzen und Vorarbeiten, vol, i. pp. 6-14 ; and in a much more conservative 
fa^on by Benax, Histoire du peuple d’ Israel, vol. i. pp. 165-210. 

* The site of Kadesh-Bamea appears to have been fixed with certainty at Ain-Qadis by C. 
TBUMBOiijA Visit to Ain QadiSfike-sv^posed Site of Kcuiesh-Baraea, in the Quarterly Statement of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund, 1881, pp. 208-212. 
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sanctity among the Bedawin of the neighbourhood : it rejoiced in the posses- 
sion of a wonderful well — the Well of Judgment — to which visits were made 
for the purpose of worship, and for obtaining the “judgment” of GodJ The 
country is a poor one, arid and burnt up, but it contains wells which never 
fail, and wadys suitable for the culture of wheat and for the rearing of cattle. 
The tribe which became possessed of a region in which there was a perennial 
supply of water was fortunate indeed, and a fragment of the psalmody of Israel 
at the time of their sojourn here stiU echoes in a measure the transports of joy 
which the people gave way to at the discovery of a new spring : “ Spring up, 
0 well ; sing ye unto it : the well which the princes digged, which the nobles 
of the people delved with the sceptre and with their staves.” ® The wanderers 
took possession of this region after some successful brushes with the enemy, 
and settled there, without being further troubled by their neighbours or by 
their former masters. The Egyptians, indeed, absorbed in their civil discords, 
or in wars with foreign nations, soon forgot their escaped slaves, and never 
troubled themselves for centuries over what had become of the poor wretches, 
until in the reign of the Ptolemies, when they had learned from the Bible 
something of the people of God, they began to seek in their own annals for 
traces of their sojourn in Egypt and of their departure from the country. A 
new version of the Exodus was the result, in which Hebrew tradition was 
clumsily blended with the materials of a semi-historical romance, of which 
Amendthes III. was the hero. His minister and namesake, Amenothes, son 
of Hapu, left ineffaceable impressions on the minds of the inhabitants of 
Thebes : he not only erected the colossal figures in the Amenophium, but he 
constructed the chapel at Deir el-Medineh, which was afterwards restored in 
Ptolemaic times, and ^ere he continued to be worshipped as long as the 
Egyptian religion lasted.® Profound knowledge of the mysteries of magic were 
attributed to him, as in later times to Prince Ehamoisit, son of Bamses II.* 
On this subject he wrote certain works which maintained their reputation for 


> Gen. sir. 7 mentions this “ Well of Judgment, En-Mishpat, — which is Kadeah.” 8. Jebomb, 
howerer, Onomagticon, i.v. Puteut Judieit, distinguishes En-Mishpat from Eadesh-Bamea, and 
places the former in a locality which he calls Beernian, in the valley of Gerar. 

‘ Numb. xxi. 17, 18. The context makes it certain that this song was snng at Beer, 
beyond the Arnon, in the land of Moab. It has long been recognised that it had a 
special reference, and that it refers to an incident in the wanderings of the people throngh the 
desert. 

* With regard to Amendthes, son of Hhph, see pp. 299, 301 of the present work. On the 
worship given to him in the temple of Beir el-Medinefa, cf. Ermait, Amenophie, Sohn des Paapi$, 
in the Zeitsdtrift, 1877, pp. 147, 148. The stele of its foundation is in the BritUh Musenm, 
and a translation was made of it by Birch (cf. Chabab, MiUmges Egyptaiogique$, 2nd series, pp. 
314-343). 

* See, for a notice of KhamoMt — son of Bamses IL and Begent of Egypt during -part of bis &tber’» 
reign— and of his knowledge of magic, pp. 424, 425 of the presmit wm^ 
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more than a thonsand years after his death/ and all that was known about 
him marked him out for the important part he came to play in those 
romantic stories so popular among the Egyptians. The Pharaoh in whose 
good graces he lived had a desire^ we are informed, to behold the gods, after 
the example of his ancestor Horus.® The son of Hapu, or Pa- Apis, informed 
him that he could not succeed in his design until he had expelled from the 
country all the lepers and unclean persons who contaminated it. Acting 
on this information, he brought together all those who suffered from physical 
defects, and confined them, to the number of eighty thousand, in the quarries 
of Turah. There were priests among them, and the gods became wrathful 
at the treatment to which their servants were exposed; the soothsayer, 
therefore, fearing the divine anger, predicted that certain people would 
shortly arise who, forming an alliance with the Unclean, would, together 
with them, hold sway in Egypt for thirteen years. He then committed 
suicide, but the king nevertheless had compassion on the outcasts, and 
granted to them, for their exclusive use, the town of Avaris, which had been 
deserted since the time of Ahmosis. The outcasts formed themselves into 
a nation under the rule of a Heliopolitan priest called Osarsyph, or Moses, 
who gave them laws, mobilised them, and joined his forces with the de- 
scendants of the Shepherds at Jerusalem. The Pharaoh Amen6phis, taken by 
surprise at this revolt, and remembering the words of his minister Amen6the8, 
took flight into Ethiopia. The shepherds, in league with the Unclean, burned 
the towns, sacked the temples, and broke in pieces the statues of the gods : 
they forced the Egyptian priests to slaughter even their sacred animals, to 
cut them up and cook them for their foes, who ate them derisively in their 
accustomed feasts. Amenophis returned from Ethiopia, together with his son 
Ramses, at the end of thirteen years, defeated the enemy,' driving them back 
into Syria, where the remainder of them became later on the Jewish nation.® 


’ One of these books, •which is mentioned in several religions texts, is preserved in the Louvre 
Papyrut, No, 3248 ; cf. Maspebo, Mimoire eur guelques Papyrue du Louvre, pp. 23, 58, 59. 

* Hanetho, in Miil.l.EB-DiDOT, Fragmenta Hitt. Grxeorum, vol. ii. pp. 578-581 ; cf. the analogous 
narratives by Alexandrine writers collected by T. Beieach, Texfet d’auteurt Greet et Bomains relatifi 
au Judaitme, pp. 13-20, 57, 115-120, 125-128, 253, 254, 303, 304. The chief features of the story are 
taken from the persecution of Okhos, of which there was a lively remembrance in the time of Manetho. 

’ A list of the Pharaohs after Ai, as far as it is possible to make them out, is here given : 


ZosibkhopibObI-sotpOnibI HakuhabI MIamon. 
Madpa^hb! BahsIsO I. 

MahmSIti^ Sin L MIahon. 
ftsiBuliTBt BahsisO II. MiAMoa. 


BaxibI MIasion MInephtah HorpoHoiliT. 

fisiBKHOPiEtBi MIaMOK StW n. MiNEPHTAH. 
MANanBi-soTpeiniti AstEifMEsisO Haq-oMx. 
KHumBi-soTPuin^ Siphtah MInephtah. 


Harmhabi himself belonged to the XVIII“ dynasty, for he modelled the form of his cartouches on those 
of the Ahmesside Pharaohs : the XIX® dynasty began only, in all probability, with Bamses L, but the 
course of the history has compelled me to separate Harmhabi from his predecessors. Not knowing 
the length of the reigns, we cannot determine the total duration of the dynasty : we shall no^ how- 
ever, be fcr wrong in assigning to it a length of 130 years or thereabouts, f.e. fiom 1350 to somewhere 
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This is but a romance, in which a very little history is mingled with 
a great deal of fable : the scribes as well as the people were acquainted 
with the fact that Egypt had been in danger of dissolution at the time 
when the Hebrews left the banks of the Nile, but they were ignorant of 
the details, of the precise date and of the name of the reigning Pharaoh. A 
certain similarity in sound suggested to them the idea of assimilating the 
prince whom the Chroniclers called Menepthes or Amenepthes with Amenothes, 
i,e. Amenophis III. ; and they gave to the Pharaoh of the XIX‘** dynasty the 
minister who had served under a king of the XVIII*'’ : they metamorphosed 
at the same time the Hebrews into lepers allied with the Shepherds. From 
this strange combination there resulted a narrative which at once fell in with 
the tastes of the lovers of the marvellous, and was a sufficient substitute 
for the truth which had long since been forgotten. As in the case of the 
Egyptians of the Greek period, we can see only through a fog what took 
place after the deaths of Minephtah and Seti II. We know only for certain 
that the chiefs of the nomes were in perpetual strife with each other, 
and that a foreign power was dominant in the country as in the time of 
Apophis. The days of the empire would have been numbered if a deliverer 
had not promptly made his appearance. The direct line of Ramses II. 
was extinct, but his innumerable sons by innumerable concubines had left a 
posterity out of which some at least might have the requisite ability and zeal, 
if not to save the empire, at least to lengthen its duration, and once more give 
to Thebes days of glorious prosperity. Egypt had set out some five centuries 
before this for the conquest of the world, and fortune had at first smiled upon 
her enterprise. Thutmosis I., Thutmosis III., and the several Pharaohs bearing 
the name of Amenothes had marched with their armies from the upper waters 
of the Nile to the banks of the Euphrates, and no power had been able to with- 
stand them. New nations, however, soon rose up to oppose her, and the Hittites 
in Asia and the Libyans of the Sudan together curbed her ambition. Neither 
the triumphs of Ramses II. nor the victory of Minephtah had been able to 
restore her prestige, or the lands of which her rivals had robbed her beyond 
her ancient frontier. Now her own territory itself was threatened, and her 
own well-being was in question ; she was compelled to consider, not how to 
rule other tribes, great or small, but how to keep her own possessions intact 
and independent : in short, her very existence was at stake. 


THE CLOSE OF THE THEBAN 
EMPIKE. 


RAMSES in. — ^THE THEBAN CITY 0NDER THE RAMESSIDES MANNERS AND CUSTOMS — 

POPULATION ^THE PREDOMINANCE OF AUON AND HIS HIGH PRIESTS. 

TfalMAdt and Ramses III. : the decline of the military spirit in Egypt — The reorgariisot- 
tion of the army and fleet by Ramses — The second Libyan hwasion — The Asiatic peoples, 
the Pulasati, the Zakkxda, and the Tyrseni: their incursioris info Syria and their defeat 
— The campaign of the year XI. and the fall of the Libyan kingdom — Ciuising on the 
Red Sea — The buildings at Medinet-HabA — The conspiracy of PentaAirit — The mummy of 
Ramses III. 

The sons atul immediate siKcessors of Ramses III. — Thebes and the Egyptian population : 
the transfiyrmation of the people and of the great lords: the feudal system from being military 
becomes religious — The wealth of precious metals, jewellery, furniture, costume — Literary 
education, and the influence of the Semitic language on the Egyptian : romantic stories, the 
historical novd, fables, caricatures and satires, collections of maxims and moral dialogues, 
love-poems. 

The Theban necropolis: mummies — The funeral of a rich Theban; the procession of the 
offerings and the funerary furniture, the crossing of the Nile, the tomb, the farewell to the 
dead, the saeriflee, the coffins, the repast of the dead, the song of the Harper — The common 
ditch — The Uving inhabitanfs of the necropolis : draughtsmen, sculptors, painters — The has- 
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reliefs of the temples and the tomhs, xcooden statuettes, the smeltintj of metals, bronze — The 
religions of the necropolis: the immorality and leant of discipline among the people; workmen’s 
strikes. 

Amon and the beliefs concerning him: his kingdom over the living ami the dead, the soul’s 
destiny according to the teaching of Amon — KhonsA and his temple ; the temple of Amon at 
Kamak, its revenue, its priesthood — The growing influence of the high priests of Amon under 
the sons of Ramses III. : Ramsesnakhiti, Amenothes; the violation of the royal hurying-places 
— Hrihor and the last of the Ramses, Smendes and the accession to power the XXP dynasty : 
the division of Egypt into two States — The priest-kings of Amon masters of Thebes under the 
suzerainty of the Tanite Pharaohs — The close of the Theban empire. 



THE BATTLE OP THE BATS AND THE CATS* A PABODY OP THE ESYPTIAN WARS.* 


CHAPTER V. 


THE CLOSE OF THE THEBAN EMPIRE. 


Bamses III. — The Theban city under the Bamessides — Manners and cnstoms — Population — 
The predominance of Amon and his high priests. 

A S in a former crisis, Egypt once more owed her salvation 
to a scion of the old Theban race. A descendant of 
Seti I. or Bamses II., named Nakhtusit, rallied round him 
the forces of the southern nomes, and succeeded, though not 
without difficulty, in dispossessing the Syrian Arish. “ When 
he arose, he was like Sutkhu, providing for all the necessities 
^ of the country which, for feebleness, could not stand, 
killing the rebels which were in the Delta, purifying 
“ the great throne of Egypt; he was regent of the 
two lands in the place of Tumh, setting himself to 
reorganise that which had been overthrown, {o such 
good purpose, that each one recognised as brethren 
those who had been separated from him as by a wall 
for so long a time, strengthening the temples by 
pious gifts, so that the traditional rites could be 
celebrated at the divine cycles.”® Many were the 
difficulties that he had to encounter before he could restore to his country 



* Drawn by Faucher-Gudin, from a facaiiiiile in liEPSius, Au»wahl, etc., pi. sxiii. b. The vignette, 
executed by Paueher-Gudin from a photograph by Lanzone, represents a functionary of the Theban 
necropolis named Panbhi — ^“servant of the True Place” — ^whose wooden statuette is preserved in the 
Turin Museum (Maspebo, Rapport sup une mUgion en Itaiie, in the Recueil de Travaux, voL ii. p. 176 
No. xxxi., and voL iiL pp. Ill, 112). 

® The Great Harrie Papyrus, pL 75, 11. 8-10 : cf. Eisenlohb, On the Political Condition of Egypt, 
in the Trausaetions of the Bibl. Arch. Soc., vol. i. pp. 363, 364 ; Chabas, Becherches pour servir a 
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that peace and wealth which she had enjoyed under the long reign of Sesostris. 
It seems probable that his advancing years made him feel unequal to the 
task, or that he desired to guard against the possibility of disturbances in 
the event of his sudden death ; at all events, he associated with himseK on the 
throne his eldest son Kamses — ^not, however, as a Pharaoh who had full rights 
to the crown, like the coadjutors of the AmenemhMts and tTsirtasens, but as 
a prince invested with extraordinary powei-s, after the example of the sons of the 
Pharaohs Thutmosis and Seti I. Eamses recalls with pride, towards the close of 
his life, how his father " had promoted him to the dignity of heir-presumptive 
to the throne of Sibu,” tow he had been acclaimed as “ the supreme head 
of Qimit for the administration of the whole earth united together.” ^ This 
constituted the rise of a new dynasty on the ruins of the old — the last, how- 
ever, which was able to retain the supremacy of Egypt over the Oriental world. 

We are unable to ascertain how long this double reign lasted. Nakhtusit, 
fully occupied by enemies within the country, had no leisure either to build or 
to restore any monuments ; ^ on his death, as no tomb had been prepared for him, 
his mummy was buried in that of the usurper Siphtah and the Queen Tausirit.® 
He was soon forgotten, and but few traces of his services survived him ; his 
name was subsequently removed from the official list of the kings, while others 
not so deserving as he — as, for instance, Siphtah-Minephtah and Amenmesis — 
were honourably inscribed in it.* The memory of his son overshadowed his 
own, and the series of the legitimate kings who formed the XX*** dynasty did 
not include him. Eamses III. took for his hero his namesake, Eamses the 
Great, and endeavoured to rival him in everything. This spirit of imitation 
was at times the means of leading him to commit somewhat puerile acts, as, 
for example, when he copied certain triumphal inscriptions word for word, 

VhisMre de la XIX‘ dynastie, pp. 23-27 ; Ei^slohe-Bibch, The Annals of Bameses IIL, in the Beeords 
of the F(At, 1st series, vol. viii. pp. 46, 47. The exact relationship between Nakhtiisit and Bamses IL 
is not known ; he was probably the grandson or great-grandson of that sovereign, though Ed. Meyer 
thinks he was perhaps the son of Seti II. (fieseh. des Alien ^gyptens, p. 310). The name should 
be read either Jlakliitstt, with the singular of the first word composing it, or Nakhitftslt, Nakhtfisit, 
with the plural, as in the analogous name of the kin g of the XXX“ dynasty, Neotanebo. 

* The Great Harris Papyrus, pL 75, 11. 10-76, 1. 1 ; the only certain monument that we as yet possess 
of this double reign is a large stele out on the rock behind Medinet-Habfl (LEPstcs, Denkm., iii. 206 d). 

* Wiedemann (Aigyptisehe Gesch., p. 490) attributes to him the construction of one of the doors of 
the temple of Mfit at Kamak ; it would appear that there is a confosion in his notes between the 
prenomen of this sovereign and that of Seti 11., who actually did decorate one of the doorways of that 
temple (Ohampoi.uon, Mon. de VEgypte, etc., vol. it p. 263). Nakhfisit must have also worked on the 
temple of Phtah at Memphis (Wiedemanit, AEgypti^he Geseh., p. 490X His cartouche is met with 
on a statue originally dedicated by a Pharaoh of the XII**" dynasty, discovered at Tell-Nebesheh 
IPetbie, Tanis 11., Tell^Pfehesheh, pp. 11, 29, 31, pi. x. 6 6). 

’ Champolmok, Mon. de VEgypte, etc., vol. i. pp. 448, 459, 606-608 ; cf. LEPfeuEB, Les Hypog&s 
royaux de Thebes, in the Mdmoires de la Mission du Oaire, vol. ii. pt 1, pp. 123-145, and pis. 66-68. 
For further details, cf. the bibliographical information given on p. 439, note 5, of this volume. 

‘ Mabpeeo, Lettre a M. Gustave d'Eiehthal sur les eireonstanees de VHistoire d’Egypte, in the 
Ckmptes rendus de VAeadmie des Inscriptions et BeHes-LeUres, 1873, pp. 51-53. 
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merely changing the dates and the cartonclies,^ or when he assumed the 
prenomen of Usirmari, and distributed among his male children the names, and 
dignities of the sons of Sesostris. We see, moreover, at his court another high 
priest of Phtah at Memphis bearing the name of Khamoisit, and Maritumu, 
another supreme pontiff of Ha in Heliopolis.® However, this ambition to 
resemble his ancestor at once instigated him to noble deeds, and gave him the 
necessary determination to accomplish them. 

He began by restoring order in the admini- 
stration of affairs; “he established truth, 
crushed error, purified the temple from all 
crime,”® and made his authority felt not 
only in the length and breadth of the Nile 
valley, but in what was still left of the 
Asiatic provinces. The disturbances of the 
preceding years had weakened the prestige 
of Amon-Ea, and the king’s supremacy 
would have been seriously endangered, had 
any one arisen in Syria of sufficient energy to 
take advantage of the existing state of affairs. 

But since the death of Khatusaru, the power of the KhS,ti had considerably 
declined, and they retained their position merely through their former prestige ; 
they were in as much need of peace, or even more so, than the Egyptians, for 
the same discords which had harassed the reigns of Seti 11. and his successors 
had doubtless brought trouble to their own sovereigns. They had made no 
serious efforts to extend their dominion over any of those countries which had 
been the objects of the cupidity of their forefathers, while the peoples of 
Eharu and Phoem'cia, thrown back on their own resources, had not ventured 
to take up arms against the Pharaoh. The yoke lay lightly upon them, and 
in no way hampered their internal liberty ; they governed as they liked, they 
exchanged one prince or chief for another, they waged petty wars as of old, 
without, as a rule, exposing themselves to interference from the Egyptian troops 
occupying the country, or from the “ royal messengers.” These vassal provinces 

Thus iiie great decree of Phtah-Totfinen, carved by Ramses II. in the year XXXV. on the 
rocks of Abu Simbel (of. p. 406 of this volnmeX was copied by Ramses III. at Medinet-Habu in the 
year XD. (Dumiohkn, Bistoruebe Insehriften, vol. i. pis. viL-x. ; E. and J. db Rouge, Inscriplima 
Itt^ofiyykiqms eopi^ en Rgypte, pis. exxxi.-cxxxviii.; cf. Bbugsch, Geseh. Mggptens, pp. 538-540, 
and Ed. Navili.b, Le Dicret de Phtah Totunen mfateuY de Samses II. et de Samses III., in the 
Transoudions of the BibL Arch. Soe., voL vii. pp. 119-138). 

* Ebman, Die S<dme Samses III., in the Zeitsehrift, 1883, pp. 60, 61, whose conclusions have been 
accepted by moat recent Egyptologists. 

* Histotical stele broken during the Roman period, the firagments of which are now built into the 
.quay at MephantinS (E. and J. de Rouge, Inscriptions hidroglpphigues copides en Egypte, pi. cclviii. 
II. ^ 7 : .c£ J. DE HtutGAN, De la VrmMw de Nvbie a Kom-Ombos, p. 119X 
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had probably ceased to pay tribute, or had done so irregularly, during the 
years of anarchy following the death of Siphtah, but they had taken no 
concerted action, nor attempted any revolt, so that when Eamses III. ascended 
the throne he was spared the trouble of reconquering them. He had merely 
to claim allegiance to have it at once rendered him — an allegiance which 
included the populations in the neighbourhood of Qodshu and on the banks of 
the Hahr el-Kelb.^ The empire, which had threatened to fall to pieces amid 
the civil wars, and which would indeed have succumbed had they continued 
a few years longer, again revived now that an energetic prince had been found 
to resume the direction of affairs, and to weld together those elements which 
had been on the point of disintegration.^ 

One state alone appeared to regret the revival of the Imperial power ; this 
was the kingdom of Libya. It had continued to increase in size since the 
days of Minephtah, and its population had been swelled by the annexation of 
several strange tribes inhabiting the vast area of the Sahara. One of these, 
the Mashauasha, acquired the ascendency among these desert races owing to 
their numbers and valour, and together with the other tribes — the Sabati, 
the Kaiakasha, the Shaiu, the Hasa, the Bikana, and the Qahaka ® — formed 
a confederacy, which now threatened Egypt on the west. This federation 
was conducted by Didi, Mashaknti, and Maraiu, all children of that Maraiu 
who had led the first Libyan invasion, and also by Zamaru and Zautmaru, 
two princes of less important tribes.* Their combined forces had attacked 
Egypt for the second time during the years of anarchy, and had gained 
possession one after another of all the towns in the west of the Delta, 
from the neighbourhood of Memphis to the town of Qarbina : the Canopic 
branch of the Nile now formed the limit of their dominion, and they often 
crossed it to devastate the central provinces.® Nakhtusiti had been unable 

‘ To W. Max MijLiiEB, AEgypten und Europa, p. 276, is due the merit of having pointed out, in 
opposition to the general opinion, the fact that Bamses III. had not to reconquer the Asiatic 
provinces. 

* The general outline of the reign is fnmished in the discourse of Eamses III. himself in the 
Oreat Harris Papyrus, Bikch’s edit., pis. 76-79 ; cf. Eisenlohb, Her Grosse Papyrus Harris, pp. 27-38, 
and particularly Chabas, Becherches pour servir a Vhistoire de la XIX' dynastie, pp. 6-74. 

* This enumeration is furnished by the summary of the campaigns of Eamses III. in The Great 
Harris Papyrus, Birch’s edit., pi. 77, 11. 2, 3 ; cf. Chabas, Becherches, etc., pp. 54-56 ; and Eisenlohb- 
Bibch, The Annals of Mameses HI., in the Beeords of the Fast, 1st series, vol. viii. p. 48. The Sabati 
of this text are probably identical with the people of the Sapudiu or Spudi (Asbytas), mentioned on 
one of the pylons of Medinet-Habh. 

* Dumiohbn, Historische Insehriften, voL ii. pi. xlviL 1. 47. The relationship is nowhere 
stated, but it is thought to be probable from the names of Didi and Maraid, repeated in both series 
of inscriptions. [For the first Libyan invasion, see supra, pp. 432, 433 . — Tb.] 

’ The Great Harris Papyrus, pi. 77, 11. 1, 2. The town of Qarbina has been identified with the 
Canopus of the Greeks, and also with the modern Eorbani, by Bbugsch, Dictionnaire GEogr., pp. 854, 
856, 1340-1342 ; and the district of Gautu, which adjoined it, with the territory of the modem town 
of Edk6 (Diet. GAogr., pp. 819-823, 1340-1343). Spiegelberg (Das GeschSftsjouraal eines Mgyptisehne 
Beamten, in the Beeueil de Travaux, voL xviL p. 160) throws doubt on the identification of Qarbn or 
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to drive them out, and Ramses had not ventured on the task immediately 
after his accession. The military institutions of the country had become 
totally disorganised after the death of Minephtah, and that part of the com- 
munity responsible for furnishing the army with recruits had been so 
weakened by the late trouWes, that they were in a worse condition than before 
the first Libyan invasion. The losses they had suffered since Egypt began its 
foreign conquests had not been repaired by the introduction of fresh elements, 
and the hope of spoil was now insufiScient to induce members of the upper classes 
to enter the army. There was no difficulty in filling the ranks from the fellahin, 
but the middle class and the aristocracy, accustomed to ease and wealth, no 
longer came forward in large numbers, and disdained the military profession. 
It was the fashion in the schools to contrast the calling of a scribe with that 
of a foot-soldier or a charioteer, and to make as merry over the discomforts 
of a military occupation as it had formerly been the fashion to extol its glory 
and profitableness. These scholastic exercises represented the future officer 
dragged as a child to the barracks, “ the side-lock over his ear. — He is beaten 
and his sides are covered with scars, — he is beaten and his two eyebrows 
are marked with wounds, — he is beaten and his head is broken by a badly 
aimed blow ; — he is stretched on the ground ” for the slightest fault, “ and 
blows fall on him as on a papyrus, — and he is broken by the stick.” His 
education finished, he is sent away to a distance, to Syria or Ethiopia, and fresh 
troubles overtake him. “ His victuals and his supply of water are about his 
neck like the burden of an ass, — and his neck and throat suffer like those 
of an ass, — so that the joints of his spine are broken. — He drinks putrid 
water, keeping perpetual guard the while.” His fatigues soon tell upon his 
health and vigour : “ Should he reach the en^my, — he is like a bird which 
trembles. — Should he return to Egypt, — I](|i||(iike a piece of old worm-eaten 
wood. — He is sick and must lie down, he ii^prried on an ass, — while thieves 
steal his linen, — and his slaves escape.”* The charioteer is not spared 
either. He, doubtless, has a moment of vain-glory and of flattered vanity 
when he receives, according to regulations, a new chariot and two horses, 
with which he drives at a gallop before his parents and his fellow-villagers ; 
but once having joined his regiment, he is perhaps worse off than the foot- 
soldier. “He is thrown to the ground among thorns i-igA scorpion wounds him 
in the foot, and his heel is pierced by its sting. — When is examined, — 

QarbiEia, with Canopus. Eevillout (jQuelqaea Textea traduita a mea coura, p. six. note 2) prefers to 
connect Qarblna with Heracleopolis Parva in Lower Egypt. 

’ Anaataai Papyrua III., pi. T. 1. 5-pl. tL L 2, and Anaataai Papyrua IV., pL ix. 1. 4-pL x. 1. 1 ; 
cf. E. DE Eouge, JHacours douveriure, pp. 34, 35 ; Maspebo, Du Genre Epiatotaire chez lea anciena 
Egyptiena, pp. 41, 42 ; Ebmas, Algypten und JEgyptiachea L^ien, p. 722. For another piece of a similar 
tendency, cf. Ebman, Hieratiaehe Oatraka, in the Zeitachrift, 1880, pp. 96, 97. 
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his misery is at its height.” No sooner has the fact been notified that his 
arms are in a bad condition, or that some article has disappeared, than “ he is 
stretched on the ground — and overpowered with blows from a stick.” ^ This 
decline of the warlike spirit in all classes of society had entailed serious modifica- 
tions in the organisation of both army and navy. The native element no longer 
predominated in most battalions and on the majority of vessels, as it had done 
under the XVIII*** dynasty ; it still furnished those formidable companies 
of archers — the terror of both Africans and Asiatics — and also the most im- 
portant part, if not the whole, of the chariotry, but the main body of the infantry 
was composed almost exclusively of mercenaries, particularly of the Shardana 
and the Qahaka. Kamses began his reforms by rebuilding the fleet, which, in a 
country like Egypt, was always an artificial creation, liable to fall into decay, 
unless a strong and persistent effort were made to keep it in an efficient con- 
dition. Shipbuilding had made considerable progress in the last few centuries, 
perhaps from the impulse received through Phoenicia, and the vessels turned 
out of the dockyards were far superior to those constructed under Hatshopsitu.^ 
The general outlines of the hull remained the same, but the stem and stern were 
finer, and not so high out of the water ; the bow ended, moreover, in a lion’s head 
of metal, which rose above the cut-water. A wooden structure running between 
the forecastle and quarter-deck protected the rowers during the fight, their 
heads alone being exposed. The mast had only one curved yard, to which the 
sail was fastened ; this was run up from the deck by halyards when the sailors 
wanted to make sail, and thus differed from the Egyptian arrangement, where 
the sail was fastened to a fixed upper yard.® At least half of the crews consisted 
of Libyan prisoners, who were branded with a hot iron like cattle, to prevent 
desertion ; ® the remaining half was drawn from the Syrian or Asiatic coast, 
or else were natives of Egypt. order to bring the army into better con- 
dition, Eamses revived the system of classes, which empowered him to compel 
all Egyptians of unmixed race to take personal service, while he hired mer- 
cenaries from Libya, Phoenicia, Asia Minor, and wherever he could get them, 
and divided them into regular regiments, according to their extraction and the 

' Anastasi Papyrus III., pi. vi. 1. 10 ; cf. Maspebo, Du Genre Epistolaire chez les aneiens Egyptiem 
de I’^poque pharaemiqae, pp. 42, 43, and Eeman, A!gypten und AJgyptisches Leben, pp. 721, 722. 

* See the desciiption ani^epresentation of the vessels launched by Queen Hatshopsltu on the 
Bed Sea, on pp. 197-199. • 

’ These facts are d«dtfted from a careful examination of the Egyptian vessels represented at 
Medinet-Habu (Ohampoluou, Monuments de I’Egypte et de la Nubie, pi. ooxxii. ; Bosellini, Mcmumenti 
Storied, pi. cxxxi., and voL iv. pp. 36, 37 ; MARtETTE, Voyage de la Haute Egypte, yo\. ii. pi. S5). The 
picture representing them is reproduced further on, on p. 469. 

■* The Great Harris Papyrus, pi. 77, 11. 5, 6 ; cf. Chabas, Recherehes pour seroir a Vhistoire de la 
XIX‘ dynastie, pp. 52, 56 ; Eisenlohb-Bibch, The' Annals of Bameses HI., in the Records of the Past, 
Ist series, vol. viii. pp. 48, 49 ; and for the brand of the redhot iron, BBnGSCH,45«, in the Zeitseshrift, 
1876, pp. 35-38. 
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arms that they bore.^ In the field, the archers always headed the column, to 
meet the advance of the foe with their arrows ; they were followed by the 
Egyptian lancers — the Shardana and the Tyrseni with their short spears and 
heavy bronze swords — while a corps of veterans, armed with heavy maces, 
brought up the rear.^ In an engagement, these various troops formed three 
lines of infantry disposed one behind. the other — the light brigade in front to 
engage the adversary, the swordsmen and lancers who were to come into 
close quarters with the foe, and the mace-bearers in reserve, ready to advance 
on any threatened point, or to await the critical moment when their interven- 
tion would decide the victory : as in the times of Thutmosis and Eamses II., 
the chariotry covered the two wings. 

It was well for Eamses that on ascending the throne he had devoted himself 
to the task of recruiting the Egyptian army,- and of personally and carefully 
snperintending the instruction and equipment of his men ; for it was thanks to 
these precautions that, when the confederated Libyans attacked the country about 
the V*** year of his reign, he was enabled to repulse them with complete success,® 
“ Didi, Mashaknu, Maraiu, together with Zamaru and Zautmarfi, had strongly 
urged them to attack Egypt and to carry fire before them from one end of it 
to the other,” * — “ Their warriors confided to each other in their counsels, and 
their hearts were full : ‘ We will be drunk ! ’ and their princes said within 
their breasts : ‘ We will fill our hearts with violence ! ’ But their plans were 
overthrown, thwarted, broken against the heart of the god, and the prayer of 
their chief, which their lips repeated, was not granted by the god.” ® They 
met the Egyptians at a place called “ Eamsisu-Khasfi-Timihu ” (“Eamses 


' The Great Barrie Papyrue, pi. 76, 11. 5, 6. Chabas {BechercJtes pour eervir a VBistoire de la 
XIX‘ dynaetie, pp. 23-30) thinks that the question here is that of the civil reorganisation of Egypt 
and institution of castes (cf. WiBOEMAiry, ASgyptische Geech., p. 505); the word Zam&a, which he 
translates “family ” or “ caste,” signifies “ generations,” i.e. the “ classes ” of the popnlation submitted 
to the military regulations, as stated on p. 212, note 3, of this volume (cf. Maspero, Rapport eur une 
Mimion en Italie, in the Reoueil de Travaux, vol, iv. pp. 130, 131, and Etudee de Mythologie, etc., vol. L 
p. 56, note 2 ; Bkcgsch, Die Egyptologie, pp. 293, 296). 

* This is the order of march represented during the Syrian campaign (CHAJiPOELiojr, Monumente 
de VEgypte ei de la Nuhie, pis. ocxvii., ccxxi. ; Eoselmki, Monumenti Storici, pis. cxxvi., cxxix., cxxx.), 

^ as gathered from the arrangement observed in the pictures at Medinet-Habn. 

’ The two Libyan campaigns are confounded in the summary of the Great Harris Papyrue, pi. 76, 
11. 11-77, 1. 67 : cf. Eisenlohk-Bibch, The Annals ofBameeee III., in the Records of the Past, Ist series, 
vol. viii. pp. 48, 49. Chabas disentangled the events belonging to each in Etudes eur VAnliguM 
historique, 1st edit., pp. 230-251, and Becherches pour seroir a VHietoire de la XIX" dynaetie, pp. 52, 56. 
The texts of Medinet-Habu relating to the campaign of the year V. were published by Burton 
(^Excerpta Hieroglyphica, pis. xliii.-xiv.), by ChampoUion ( Mon. de VEgypte et de la NuMe, pis. cc v.- 
ccviii.), by BoseUini {Mon. Storici, pis. cxxx.-cxxxii., oxxxv.-cxxxvii., cxxxix.-cxli.), and by Dfimi- 
chen {Historische Inschriften, vol. ii. pi. xlvi. a); they were translated first by Bosellini {Mon. 
Storici, vol. iv. pp. 85-91) and then by Chabas {Etudes sur I’AniiquitC Historique, 2ad edit., pp. 
227-233). Bas-reliefs representing certain episodes are still unpublished; they were brought to 
light during the excavations made at Medinet-Habu by Mons. Daressy. 

• Hcmichen, Historische Inschriften, vol. ii. pL xlvi. a, 11. 47, 48. 

® DCmichex, ibid., vol. ii. pi. xlvi. a, 11. 27, 28. 
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repulses the Timihu”^), but their attack was broken by the latter, who were 
ably led and displayed considerable valour. “ They bleated like goats surprised 
by a bull who stamps its foot, who pushes forward its horn and shakes the 
mountains, charging whoever seeks to annoy it.” ^ They fled afar, howling 
with fear, and many of them, in endeavouring to escape their pursuers, 
perished in the canals. “ It is, said they, the breaking of our spines which 
threatens us in the land of Egypt, and its lord destroys our souls for ever and 
ever. Woe be upon them ! for they have seen their dances changed into 
carnage, Sokhit is behind them, fear weighs upon them. ‘ We march no longer 
upon roads where we can walk, but we run across fields, all the fields ! And 
their soldiers did not even need to measure arms with us in the struggle ! 
Pharaoh alone was our destruction, a fire against us every time that he willed 
it, and no sooner did we approach than the flame curled round us, and no water 
could quench it on us.’ ” ® The victory was a brilliant one ; the victors counted 
12,535 of the enemy killed,^ and many more who surrendered at discretion. The 
latter were formed into a brigade, and were distributed throughout the valley of 
the Nile in military settlements.® They submitted to their fate with that resig- 
nation which we. know to have been a characteristic of the vanquished at that 
date. They regarded their defeat as a judgment from God against which there 
was no appeal ; when their fate had been once pronounced, nothing remained to 
the condemned except to submit to it humbly, and to accommodate themselves 
to the master to whom they were now bound by a decree from on high. The 
prisoners of one day became on the next the devoted soldiers of the prince 
against whom they had formerly fought resolutely, and they were employed 
against their own tribes, their employers having no fear of their deserting to the 
other side during the engagement. They were lodged in the barracks at Thebes, 
or in the provinces under the feudal lords and governors of the Pharaoh, and 
were encouraged to retain their savage customs and warlike spirit. They inter- 
married either with the feUahin or with women of their own tribes, and were 
reinforced at intervals by fresh prisoners or volunteers. Drafted principally into 
the Delta and the cities of Middle Egypt, they thus ended by constituting a 

* Brvgsch, Geschichte ^gyplent, p. 597. Unpublished bas-reliefs at Medinet-Habu. 

* DCmichen, Hittoritche Imdhriflm, vol. ii. pi. xlvi. a, L 32. 

* Dumiohen, tbiJ., Tol. ii. pi. xlvi. a, 11. 42-45. 

* The number of the dead is calculated from that of the hands and phalli brought in by the 
soldiers after the victory, the heaps of which are represented at Medinet-Habu (Champoluos, Monu- 
ments de I’Egypte et de la Nuhie, pi. ccxiiv. ; Rosellisi, Monumenti Storid, pi. cxxxv. ; of. the vignette 
•which reproduces this scene on p. 227 of this volume). 

‘ The Great Harrit Papyrat, pi. 77, 11. 5, 6 ; (of. Chabas, Becherches pour servir a I’hUtoire de 
VEgypte, pp. 52, 56, and EiSEHiiOHB-BnscH, The Annals of Bameses III., in the Becords of the Past, 
let series, vol. viii. p. 49). 
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semi-foreign population, destined by nature and training to the calling of arms, 
and forming a sort of warrior caste, differing widely from the militia of former 
times, and known for many generations by their national name of Mashauasha. 
As early as the XU* * *** dynasty, the Pharaohs had, in a similar way, imported the 
Mazaiu from Nubia and had used them as a military police ; ^ Eamscs 111. now 
resolved to naturalise the Libyans for much the 
same purpose. His victory did not bear the 
immediate fruits that we might have expected 
from his own account of it; the memory of 
the exploits of Eamses 11. haunted him, and, 
stimulated hy the example of his ancestor at 
Qodshu,^ he doubtless desired to have the sole 
credit of the victory over the Libyans. He cer- 
tainly did overcome their kings, and arrested their 
invasion ; we may go so far aS to allow that he 
wrested from them the provinces which they had 
occupied on the left hank of the Canopic branch, 
from Marea to the Natron Lakes, but he did not conquer them, and their 
power still remained as formidable as ever. He had gained a respite at 
the point of the sword, hut he had not delivered Egypt from their future 
attacks. 

He might perhaps have been tempted to follow up his success and assume 
the offensive, had not affairs in Asia at this juncture demanded the whole of his 
attention. The movement of great ma.sses of European tribes in a southerly 
and easterly direction was beginning to be felt by the inhabitants of the Balkans, 
who were forced to set out in a double stream of emigration — one crossing the 
Bosphorus and the Propontis towards the centre of Asia Minor, while the other 
made for what was later known as Greece Proper, by way of the passes over 
Olympus and Pindus. The nations who had hitherto inhabited these regions, 
now found themselves thrust forward by the pressure of invading hordes, and 
were constrained to move towards the south and east by every avenue 
which presented itself. It was probably the irruption of the Phrygians into 
the high table-land which gave rise to the general exodus of these various 



ONE OF THE LIBYAN CHIEFS VAN- 
QUISHED BY BAMSES lU.’ 


* Cf. what is said of the Mazaih and their functions in the Dawn of Civilization, p. 306, 
note 3. 

* This pretension is particularly striking on line 44 of the text above quoted (p. 460), where the 
Libyans exclaim that the Egyptian soldiers “ did not even fight against them in the struggle ; Pharaoh 
was their destruction.” Cf. pp. 396-398 of the present volume. 

* Drawn by Fancher-Gudln, from Champollion, Monuments de VEgypte et de la Nubie, pis. cci. 5, 
cciL 1, ccxxxiiL 2, ccxxxiv. 2 ; Bosellini, Monumenti Storici, pi. vii.. No. 27 : and Lbpsics, Denkm., 
iii. 205, 299. 
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nations^ — the Pulasati, the Zakkal’a, the Shagalasha, the Danauna, and the 
fT aahaahft — some of whom had already made their way into Syria and taken part 
in campaigns there, while others had as yet never measured strength with the 
Egyptians. The main body of these migrating tribes chose the overland 
route, keeping within easy distance of the coast, from Pamphylia as far as the 
confines of Naharaim. They were accompanied by their famUies, who must 
have been mercilessly jolted in the ox-drawn square waggons ndtli solid wheels 



THE WAGGOSS OE THE PULASATI AND THEIE CONEEDEBATES.® 


in which they travelled. The body of the vehicle was built either of roughly 
squared planks, or else of something resembling wicker-work. The round 
axletree was kept in its place by means of a rude pin, and four oxen were 
harnessed abreast to the whole structure. The children wore no clothes, and 
had, for the most part, their hair tied into a tuft on the top of their heads ; the 
women affected a closely fitting cap, and were wrapped in large blue or red 
garments drawn close to the body.® The men’s attire varied according to 
the tribe to which they belonged. The Pulasati undoubtedly held the chief 
place ; they were both soldiers and sailors, and we must recognise in them the 
foremost of those tribes known to the Greeks of classical times as the Carians, 
who infested the coasts of Asia. Minor as well as those of Greece and the 

‘ This idea appears to have been first put forth by Maspero, in the Reviie Critique^ 1877, vol. i. 
p. 320 ; "W. Max Muller {Agien und Ewopa, p. 359) believes that the invasion was caused by the 
famine, during which Minephtah supplied the Khati with com (of. pp. 431, 433 of this volume). 
The Shagalasha and the Danauna have been already mentioned on p. 360, note 1, and p. 432, note 2, 
of this volume ; I may add, with regard to the latter name, that the texts of Eamses III. sometimes 
give the simple form Danau (Gbeene, Fouilles a Thebes, pi. iL 1. 18) in place of the more developed 
form Danauna. 

* Drawn by Faucher-Gudin, from Chahpoujon, Mon. de VBgypte, etc., pi. ccxx., and Bosellini, 
Monumenti Storiai, pi. oxxviii. 

» These details are taken from the battle-scenes at Medinet-Habu (Champollion, Mon. de V^gi/pte, 
etc., pis. CCXX.-COXX. his-, Bosellini, Mon. Storiei, pi. crxviii.); they were for the first time com- 
pletely collected and made the subject of study by Chabas, Etudes sur VAntiquite' kistorique, 2nd 
edit., pp. 286, 294-296, and again discussed and fresh comparisons made by W. 3Iax Mclleb, Asien 
und Europa, etc., pp. 361-367. 
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JEgean islands.^ Crete was at this time the seat of a maritime empire, whose 
chiefs were perpetually cruising the seas and harassing the civilized states of 
the Eastern Mediterranean. These sea-rovers had grown wealthy through piracy, 
and contact with the merchants of Syria and Egypt had awakened in them 
a taste for a certain luxury and refine- 
ment, of which we find no traces in the 
remains of their civilization anterior to 
this period. Some of the symbols in the in- 
scriptions found on their monuments recall 
certain of the Egyptian characters, while 
others present an original aspect and seem 
to be of ^gean origin. We find in them, ar- 
ranged in juxtaposition, signs representing 
flowers, birds, fish, quadrupeds of various 
kinds, members of the human body, and 
boats and household implements.® From the 
little which is known of this script we are 
inclined to derive it from a similar source to that which has furnished those we 
meet with in several parts of Asia Minor and Northern Syria. It would appear 
that in ancient times, somewhere in the centre of the Peninsula— but under what 
influence or during what period we know not — a syllabary was developed, of 
which varieties were handed on from tribe to tribe, spreading on the one side 
to the Hittites, Cilicians, ahd the peoples on the borders of Syria and Egypt, and 
on the other to the Trojans, to the people of the Cyclades, and into Crete 

• The Fulasati have been connected with the Philistines by Champollion, in his Dictionnaire Hiero- 
qlyphtqw, and subsequently by the early English Egyptologists (Osborn, Egypt, her Testimony to 
the Truth, pp. 107, 137, 141 ; Hikoss, On the Number, Eames and Power, p. 47), who thought they 
recognised in them the inhabitants of the Shephelah : ef. Bbogsch, Giogr. Ins., vol. ii. pp. 85° 86 and 
Hist. d^Egypte, p. 187 ; E. de Booge, Notice de guelques textes hifroglyphiques rgcemment publics par 
M. Greene, p. 15. Chabas was the first to identify them with the Felasgi (^Etudes sur VAntiguiU Hist., 
2nd edit., pp. 284-291 ; Recherches pour servir a Vhistoire de VEgypte, pp. 99-101) ; Unger (Manetho 
p. 218) and Brugsch (fiesch. Aigyptens, p. 592) prefer to. attribute to them a Libyan origin, but the 
latter finally returns to the Pelasgic and Philistine hypothesis {Troie et VEgypte, in Schmesiann 
Troie, pp. 780, 781). They were without doubt the Philistines, but in their migratory state, before 
they settled on the coast of Palestine (Maspero, in the Revue Critique, 1873, voL ii. pp. 84, 85, and also 
Hist, ancienne des peuples des V Orient, 1875; cf. Pr. Lenobmast, Les Antiques de la Troade, pp. 73, 
74 ; Ed. Meter, Gesch. des Allerthums, vol. i. pp. 319-321, and Gesch. des Alton Agyptens, p. 316; 
W. Max Moeleb, Asien und Europa, pp. 368, 387—390). Eor the resemblance of their type to that of 
certain inhabitants stiU to be found in the neighbourhood of Gaza, cf. the observations made by 
Htacdwhe Husson, La Lggende de Samson et les mythessolaires, in the Revue Arch^ologique 2nd series 
vol. xi. pp. 345, 346. ’ 

* Drawn by Paucher-Gudin, from a photograph by Beato ; cf. Eosellini, Monumenti Stand, 
pi. clxi. T-, Mabiette, Voyage de la Haute-Egypte, vol. ii. pi. 52; Petrie, Racial Types, No. 182. 

’ A. J. Evans, who discovered these inscriptions, was the first to study and publish tliem. I must 
refer the reader for the whole subject to his book on Cretan Cryptographs and Pre-phaenician Script, 
1895, as well as to the observations of Solomon Reinach, in his Chroniquesd'Orieuf, particularly to No! 
xxiv., pp. 61-67, of the separate printed matter, and his Crete Myefnienne, in L'Anlhropologie, V*** 
year, pp. 407-415. 
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and Greece.^ It is easy to distinguish the Pulasati by the felt helmet which 
they wore fastened under the chin hy two straps and surmounted hy a 
crest of feathers. The upper part of their bodies was covered by hands of 
leather or some thick material, below which hung a simple loin-cloth, while 
their feet were bare or shod with short sandals. They carried each a round 
buckler with two handles, and the stout bronze sword common to the northern 
races, suspended by a cross belt passing over the left shoulder, and were further 
armed with two daggers and two javelins. They hurled the latter from a 
short distance while attacking, and then drawing their sword or daggers, fell 
upon the enemy ; we find among them a few chariots of the Hittite type, each 
manned by a driver and two fighting men.^ The Tyrseni appear to have been 
the most numerous after the Pulasati, next to whom came the Zakkala, The 
latter are thought to have been a branch of the Siculo-Pelasgi whom Greek 
tradition represents as scattered at this period among the Cyclades and along 
the coast of the Hellespont ; ® they wore a casque surmounted with plumes like 
that of the Pulasati. The Tyrseni may be distinguished by their feathered 
head-dress,^ hut the Shagalasha affected a long ample woollen cap falling on the 
neck behind, an article of apparel which is still worn by the sailors of the Archi- 
pelago ; otherwise they were equipped in much the same manner as their allies. 
The other members of the confederation, the Shardana, the Danauna, and the 
Uashasha, each furnished an inconsiderable contingent, and, taken all together, 
formed but a small item of the united force.® Their fleet sailed along the coast 

* Of. the conclusious which hare led Bamsay (The Citiee and BUhoprics of Phrygia, p. xv.) to 
place the origiu of the so-called Hittite writing in Asia Minor. Here again I am obliged, for lack ot 
room, to refrain from giving all the reasons which induce me to derive the system of Cretan writing 
from the central regions of Asia Minor. 

* These details are taken from the bas-reliefs of Medinet-Habu (Description de VEgypte, A., vol. ii. 
pi. 8, No. 7 ; CHAMPOLLioir, Monuments de VEgypte, etc., pis. ccxx.-coxx. bis, ocxxxi., ccxxxii . ; 
Eosellisi, Monumenti Storici, pi. cxxvii ; cf. Chabas, Eecherches sur I’ Antiquity Historique, 2nd 
edit, pp. 286, 294-296, and W. Max Mulueb, Asien und Europa, pp. 361-367). 

’ The Zakkara, or Zakkala, have been identified with the Tencrians by Lanth (Homer und AEgyptm, 
p. 81), Chabas (Eecherches sur P Antiquity Historique, 2nd edit., pp. 286-288, and Etudes pour sermr a 
THistoire sous la XIX” Dynastie, pp. 47-49), and by Pr. Lenormant (Antiquitds de la Troade, pp. 37- 
39); with the Zygritse of Libya by Unger (Manetho, p. 218) and by Bmgsch (Gesehiehte JEgyptens, 
p. 592), who subsequently returned to the Teucrian hypothesis (Troie et VEgypte, in ScHMEUAifir] 
Troie, trans. by Egger, pp. 980, 981) ; W. Max Muller (Asien und Europa, pp. 362, 363, and 386) 
regards them as an Asiatic nation probably of the Lydian family. The identification with the Siculo- 
Pelasgi of the .®gean Sea was proposed by Maspeto (in the Revue Critique, 1880, vol. i. p. 110). 

‘ Their portraits are partially destroyed in the bas-relief at Medinet-Habu representing their 
captive chiefs (cf. the group reproduced on p. 471), but W. Max Muller has been able to restore 
their head-dress with tolerable certainty (Asien und Europa, pp. 380, 381). 

‘ Chabas persisted in recognising in the Uashasha the Opici, Obsci, or Oscans of Boman history 
(Etude sur VAntiquite Historique, 2nd edit., pp. 292-294, and Eecherches pour servir a THistoire 
dpEgypte sous Iq XX‘ Dynastie, pp. 38, 39), while Bmgsch believed them to be the Ossetes of the 
Caucasus (GesdticMe Higyptens, p. 5^), but afterwards came to see in them a people of Asia Minor 
related to the Shardana (Troie et VEgypte, in Schuemann, Troie, Eggeb’s translation, p. 983). The 
form of the word shows that it is of Asiatic origin, Uasasos, Uassos, which refers us to Caria or Lycia 
(Maspeeo, in the Revue Critique, 1878, vol.i. p. 320 ; cf. W. Max MOlleb, Asien und Europa, pp. 326, 
363, 379). 
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and kept witkin sigkt of the force on land. The squadrons depicted on the 
monuments are without doubt those of the two peoples, the Pulasati and Zakkala. 
Their ships resembled in many respects those of Egypt, except in the fact that 
they had no cut-water. The bow and stern rose up straight like the neck of a 


goose or swan; two structures 
for fighting purposes were 
erected above the deck, while 
a rail running round the sides 
of the vessel protected the 
bodies of the rowers. An 
upper yard curved in shape 
hung from the single mast, 
which terminated in a top 
for the look-out during a 
battle. The upper yard was 
not made to lower, and the 
top-men managed the sail 
in the same manner as the 



Egyptian sailors. The resemblance between this fleet and that of Kamses 
is easily explained.^ The dwellers on the .^Egean, owing to the knowledge 
they had acquired of the Phoenician galleys, which were accustomed to cruise 
annually in their waters, became experts in shipbuilding. They copied the 
lines of the Phoenician craft, imitated the rigging, and learned to manoeuvre 
their vessels so well, both on ordinary occasions and in a battle, that they could 
now oppose to the skilled eastern navigators ships as well fitted out and 
commanded by captains as experienced as those of Egypt or Asia. 

There had been a general movement among all these peoples at the 
very time when Ramses was repelling the attack of the Libyans ; “ the isles 
had quivered, and had vomited forth their people at once.”® TJiey were 


* DrawnbyFaucher-Gudin, from a photograph by Petrie, JSac/at No. 160; cf. Champollion, 

Mmuments de VEgypte, pi. cciii. ; Kosellisi, Monumenti Storici, pi. cxUii., No. 11 ; Lefsius, Denkm., 
ill. 209 b 5 ; the type is takea from the series given in p. 471 of the present work. According to 
Chabas and W. Max Muller (Asien und Eiiropa, p. 129), it represents a Shasu. 

* Description de VBgypte, Ant., ii. pi. 12 : Champollion, Monuments de VEgypte, pis. coiii. 2, ccxxii. ; 
Kosbllini, Monumenti Storici, pt. cxxxL Cf. the picture on p. 469 of the present work representing 
a battle between the Egyptian fleet and the ships of the “ People of the Sea.” 

* Greene, PbuiVles it Thebes, pL ii. L 16. The inscription of Medinet-Habu in which this campaign 
is mentioned was published by Greene, FouUles a Thebes, pis. i.-iii. ; it was critically examined for 
the first time by E. de Eouge, Notice de quelques textes hiCroglyphiques rec^mmeut publics par 
M. Greene, pp. 5-11 ; it was translated by Chabas, Blades sur V Antiquity, 2nd edit., pp. 246-253, and 
by Brugsch, Geschichte Aigyptens, pp. 598-600. We find some information about the war in the 
Great Harris Papyrus (ed. Birch, pi. 76, 11. 6-9; cf. Chabas, Becherches pour servir a Vhittoire de 
VBgypte sous la XIX‘ dynastic, pp. 30-50), also in the inscription of Medinet-Habu which describes the 
campaign of the jear V. (Dumichen, Hislorische Jnschrijten, vol. ii. pi. xlvi. a, 11. 51-59; and E. and 
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subjected to one of those irresistible impulses such as had driven the Shepherds 
into Egypt ; or again, in later times, had carried away the Cimmerians and the 
Scyths to the pillage of Asia Minor : “ no country could hold out against their 
arms, neither Khati, nor Qodi, nor Carchemish, nor Arvad, nor Alasia, without 
being brought to nothing.” The ancient kingdoms of Sapalulu and Khatusaru, 
already tottering, crumbled to pieces under the shock, and were broken up into 
their primitive elements. The barbarians, unable to carry the towns by assault, 
and too impatient to resort to a lengthened siege, spread over the valley of the 
Orontes, burning and devastating the country everywhere. Having reached 
the frontiers of the empire, in the country of the Amorites, they came to a halt, 
and constructing an entrenched camp, installed within it their women and the 
booty they had acquired.^ Some of their predatory bands, having ravaged the 
Bek^, ended by attacking the subjects of the Pharaoh himself, and their 
chiefs dreamed of an invasion of Egypt. Eamses, informed of their design 
by the despatches of his officers and vassals, resolved to prevent its accom- 
plishment. He summoned his troops together, both indigenous and mer- 
cenary, in his own person looked after their armament and commissariat, 
and in the year ^ of his reign crossed the frontier near Zalu. He 

advanced by forced marches to meet the enemy, whom he encountered somewhere 
in Southern Syria, on the borders of the Shephelah,® and after a stubbornly 
contested campaign obtained the victory. He carried off from the field, in ad- 
dition to the treasures of the confederate tribes, some of the chariots which had 
been used for the transport of their families. The survivors made their way hastily 
to the north-west, in the direction of the sea, in order to receive the support of 

J. BE Rovge, Jmeripfiom hi^roghjphiques, pis. cxlv. I. 51; cxivi I. 59; cf. Chabas, Mudes tur 
V Antiquity, 2nd edit, pp. 259-256), and in other shorter texts of the same temple (DiiMiCHEif, Hist. 
Jmc., voL ii. pi. xlvii. a ; cf. Chabas, Etudet gur V Antiquity, 2nd edit, pp. 256, 257). The sequence 
of facts is illustrated by a series of pictures of which the yalue was recognised from the first by 
Champollioit, Lettres ecritei d’Egypte, 2nd edit, pp. 354-358, and afterwards more fully brought out 
by Roseluni, Mon. Storici, vol. iv. pp. 28-50 ; they were published, in whole or in pjut, in the 
Deicription de VEgypte, Ant., vol. ii. pi. 9, Nos. 1, 10-12, and afterwards by Champollion, Monuments 
de VEgypte, etc., pis. ccxviii.-ccxxiv., by Roseluxi, Monumenti Storici, pis. cxxv.-cxxxiii., and by 
Mabiette, Voyage de la Haute-Egypte, vol. ii. pis. 54, 55. 

* Gbeene, FoutUes a Thebes, pi. 2, 11. 16, 17. E. de Rouge (^Notice de quelques textes, p. 7, et seq.) 
thought at first that the text treated of a victory of Ramses III. over the Kh^ti and other Syrian popu- 
lations ; Chabas {Etudes sur I’ Antiquity, 2nd edit., pp. 258-268) was the first to point out the true 
nature of the events related in this inscription. 

* ChampoUion read the year IX. {Lettres derites d’Egypte, 2nd edit., p. 329) ; the text really gives 
the year VIII. (Chabas, Etudes sur UAntiquitd, 2nd edit., p. 246). 

* No site is given for these battles. E. de Rouge placed the theatre of war in Syria {Notice de 
quelques textes, pp. 16, 17), and his opinion was accepted by Brugsch {Oeogr. Inscr., vol. ii. p. 85 ; 
Hist. d’Egypte, 187, 188 ; Gesch. JEgyptens, p. 592). Chabas referred it to the mouth of the Nile near 
Pelusium {Etudes sur VAntiquite, 2nd edit., pp. 268-283), and his authority has prevailed up to the 
present. The remarks of W. MaxMiiller {Asien undEuropa, pp. 177, 178) have brought me back to 
the opinion of the earlier Egyptologists ; but I differ from him in looking for the locality further south, 
and not to the mouth of Nahr el-Kelb as the site of the naval battle. It seems to me that the fact 
that the Zakkala were prisoners at Dor, and the Pulasati in the Shephelah, is enough to assign 
the campaign to the regions I have mentioned in the text. 
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their navy, but the king followed them step by step. It is recorded that he 
occupied himself with lion-hunting en route after the example of the victors of 
the XVIII*** dynasty,^ and that he killed three of these animals in the long 
grass on one occasion on the banks of some river. He rejoined his ships, 
probably at Jaffa, and made straight for the enemy. The latter were encamped 
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on the level shore, at the head of a bay wide enough to offer to their ships a 
commodious space for naval evolutions — possibly the mouth of the Belos, in 
the neighbourhood of Magadil. The king drove their foot-soldiers into the 
water at the same moment that his admirals attacked the combined fleet of 
the Pulasati and Zakkala. Some of the ..SEgean galleys were capsized and 
sank when the Egyptian vessels rammed them with their sharp stems, and the 
crews, in endeavouring to escape to land by swimming, were picked off by the 
arrows of the archers of the guard who were commanded by Eamses and his 
sons ; they perished in the waves, or only escaped through the compassion of 
the victors.® “ I had fortified,” said the Pharaoh, “ my frontier at Zahi ; I 
had drawn up before these people my generals, my provincial governors, the 

' DeieripHon de I’Egypte, Ant, yol. ii. pi. 9, No. 1 ; Champolliox, Monuments de VEgypte, pi. coxsi. ; 
Bosellisi, Monumenti Storiei, pi. cxxix. ; Mariette, Voyage de la Haute-Egypte, vol. ii. pi. 54. 

* Drawn by Fancher-Gudin, from a photograph by Beato ; cf. Description de VEgypte, Ant., vol. ii. 
pi. 9, No. 1 : Champollion, Monuments, etc., pi. ccxxi. ; Koseleixt, Monumenti Storiei, pi. cxxix. ; 
Mariette, Voyage de la Sauie-Egypte, vol. ii. pi. 54. 

• Scene from Medinet-Habu, in the Description de VEgypte, Ant., vol. ii. pi. 12 ; Champollion, 
Monuments, etc., pi. oeixii. ; Eosellini, Monumenti Storiei, pi. cxxxi. ; Mariette, Voyage de la Haute- 
Egypte, vol. ii. pi. 55 ; see the reproduction of it on p. 469 of the present work. 
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vassal princes, and the best of my soldiers. The mouths of the river seemed 
to he a mighty rampart of galleys, barques, and vessels of all kinds, 
equipped from the bow to the stern with valiant armed men. The infantry, 
the flower of Egypt, were as lions roaring on the mountains ; the charioteers, 
selected from among the most rapid warriors, had for their captains only 
officers confident in themselves; the horses quivered in all their limbs, and 
were burning to trample the nations underfoot. As for me, I was like the 
warlike Month ; I stood up before them and they saw the vigour of my 
arms. I, King Eamses, I was as a hero who is conscious of his valour, and 
who stretches his hands over the people in the day of battle. Those who have 
violated my frontier will never more garner harvests from this earth : the 
period of their soul has been fixed for ever. My forces were drawn up before 
them on the ‘ Very Green,’ a devouring flame approached them at the river 
mouth, annihilation embraced them on every side. Those who were on the 
strand I laid low on the seashore, slaughtered like victims of the butcher. I 
made their vessels to capsize, and their riches fell into the sea.” ^ Those who 
had not fallen in the fight were caught, as it were, in the cast of a net. A 
rapid cruiser of the fleet carried the Egyptian standard along the coast as far 
as the regions of the Orontes and Saros.^ The land troops, on the other hand, 
following on the heels of the defeated enemy, pushed through Ccele-Syria, and 
in their first burst of zeal succeeded in reaching the plains of the Euphrates. A 
century had elapsed since a Pharaoh had planted his standard in this region, 
and the country must have seemed as novel to the soldiers of Eamses III. as 
to those of his predecessor Thutmosis. The Khati were still its masters ; and all 
enfeebled as they were by the ravages of the invading barbarians, were never- 
theless not slow in preparing to resist their ancient enemies. The majority of 
the citadels shut their gates in the face of Eamses, who, wishing to lose no 
time, did not attempt to besiege them: he treated their territory with the 
usual severity, devastating their open towns, destroying their harvests, 
breaking down their fruit trees, and cutting away their forests. He was able, 
moreover, without arresting his march, to carry by assault several of their 
fortified towns, Alaza among the number, the destruction of which is repre- 
sented in the scenes of his victories.^ The spoils were considerable, and came 
very opportunely to reward the soldiers or to provide funds for the erection 
of monuments. The last battalion of troops, however, had hardly recrossed 

‘ Gbeese, Fouilles a Thibet, pi. ii. 11. 19-24; cf. E. de Kocge, Notice de quelques textes, pp. 7-9; 
Chabas, Etudes sur V Antiquity, 2nd edit., pp. 246-253; Bbcgsoh, Geschichte JEgyptens, pp. 598, 599. 

* Bbcgsch, Gesch. jEgyptem, pp. 602-605, in which the greater part of the identifications, 
although supported by F. Lenonnant {Let Originet de VHitt., vol. iii. pp. 50, 91, 259-261) cannot 
be maintained. 

’ Scenes on the north wall of Medinet-Habu ; cf. Champollios, Monuments de VEgypte, etc., vol. i. 
pp. 369, 370, and pis. ccxxvii., ccxxviii. ; Roselusi, Monumenti Storiei, vol. iv. pp. 58-60. 
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Drawn by Boudier, from a photograph by Beato. 
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the isthmus when Lotanu became again its own master, and Egyptian rule was 
once more limited to its traditional proyinces of Kharu and Phoenicia. The 
King of the KhMi appears among the prisoners whom the Pharaoh is repre- 
sented as bringing to his father Amon ; Carchemish, Tunipa, Khalabu, Katna, 
Pabukhu, Arvad, Mitanni, Mannus, Asi, and a score of other famous towns of 
this period appear in the list of the subjugated nations, recalling the triumphs 
of Thutmosis III. and Amenothes II.^ Eamses did not allow himself to be 
deceived into thinking that his success was final. He accepted the protesta- 
tions of obedience which were spontaneously offered him, but he undertook no 
further expedition of importance either to restrain or to provoke his enemies ; 
the restricted rule which satisfied his exemplar Kamses II. ought, he thought, 
to be sufficient for his own ambition. 

Egypt breathed freely once more on the announcement of the victory ; 
henceforward she was “ as a bed without anguish.” “ Let each woman now go 
to and fro according to her will,” cried the sovereign, in describing the 
campaign, “ her ornaments upon her, and directing her steps to any place she 
likes ! ” ^ And in order to provide still further guarantees of public security, 
he converted his Asiatic captives, as he previously had his African prisoners, 
into a bulwark against the barbarians, and a safeguard of the frontier. The 
war must, doubtless, have decimated Southern Syria ; and he planted along its 
coast what remained of the defeated tribes — the Philistines in the Shephelah, 
and the Zakkala on the borders of the great oak forest stretching from Carmel 
to Dor.® Watch-towers were erected for the supervision of this region, and for 
rallying-points in case of internal revolts or attacks from without. One of these, 
the Migdol of Ramses HI., was erected, not far from the scene of the decisive 
battle, on the spot where the spoils had been divided.^ This living barrier, 
so to speak, stood between the Nile valley and the dangers which threatened 
it from Asia, and it was not long before its value was put to the proof. The 
Libyans, who had been saved from destruction by the diversion created in their 

• See the lists of tbe conquered people engraved on the walls of Medinet-Habu, published by 
DumCHEef (Hutorische Inichriften, vol. i. pis. iL-xvii. ; cf. Bibch, The Annals of Bameses III., in the 
Records of the Past, 1st series, vol. vi. pp. 17-20, in which tbe principal list is transcribed and trans- 
lated as well as the accompanying text). The Prince of the Kbati figures among the princes conducted 
' to the Theban Amon (Champollion, Monuments de VEgypte, etc., pi. cciv., and vol. i. p. 720 ; Kosellini, 

Monamenti Storiei, pi. cxliii. 7) ; see the reproduction of his figure on p. 474 of the present work. 

* E. and J. db Eocqe, Inscriptions Siiroglyphiques copi£es en Egypte, pi. cxlvii. L 75 ; Chabas, 
Etudes SUT VAntiquit€, 2nd edit., p. 255. 

® It is in this region that we find henceforward the Hebrews in contact with the Philistines (see 
what has been said on this subject in the last chapter of this work) : at the end of the XXP' Egyptian 
dynasty a scribe makes Dor a town of the Zakkala (Golenischefp, Extrait d’une lettre, in the Recueil 
de Travaux, vol. xv. p. 88 ; cf. W. Max MiiLBEB, Asien und Europa, pp. 388, 389). 

‘ The scribe employs here an nnnsual spelling, Magadil-Ramsisu (Chahpollion, Monuments de 
VEgypte, pi. ccxxv. ; Bosebldu, Monumenti Storiei, pi. cxxxiii.). I think that we must see in this 
spot which adjoined the field of battle the Caasarea of Boman times, which was at first called Ilvpyos 
STparuvos, “the tower (i.e. Migdol) of Strato.” 
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favour on the eastern side of the empire, having now recovered their courage, 
set about collecting their hordes together for a fresh invasion. They returned to 
the attack in the XI® year of Ramses, under the leadership of Kapur, a prince of 
the TVTgg hanaaha.i “ Their soul had said to them for the second time that they 
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would end their lives in the nomes of Egypt, that they would till its valleys 
and its plains as their own land.” The issue did not correspond with their 
intentions. “ Death fell upon them within Egypt, for they had hastened with 
their feet to the furnace which consumes corruption, under the fire of the 
valour of the king who rages like Baal from the heights of heaven. All his 
limbs are invested with victorious strength ; with his right hand he lays hold 
of the multitudes, his left extends to those who are against him, like a cloud 


• The second campaign against the Libyans is known to us from the inscriptions of the year XL 
at Medinet-Habu, published by Dumiches, Hiitoriiehe Ineehriften, vol. i. pis. xm -xxvii., and by E. and 
J. BE Eooge, Inscription Hi^roglyphiques, pis. cxxi.-cxxv., translated in part by Cbabas Ltudessur 
V Antiquity, 2nd edit., pp. 237-243. It is to this campaign, probably, that the scenes at Medinet-Habu 
refer which were published by Champollion, Monuments de V Egypte, pis. ccv.-ccvm., and in Kosellini, 

Monumenti Storici, pis. cxxxvi.-cxxxYiii. . x i 

» Drawn by Boudier, &om a photograph by Beato; cf. Champollioit. Monuments, etc., pi. cciii., 
and Tol. i. pp. 720, 721 ; Boselusi, Mon. Storici, pi. ciliii.; Lepsivs, Denkm., iii. 209 6; Maei^e, 
Voyage de la Haute-Egypte, vol. ii. pi. 51. The first prisoner on the left is the Prince of the ^ati 
(ct the CBt on p. 474 of the present work), the second is the Prince of the Amauru [Amorites], the 
third the Prince of the Zakkala, the fourth that of the Shardana, the fifth that of the Shakalasha 
(see the out on p. 465 of this work), and the sixth that of the Tursha [Tyrseni]. 
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of arrows directed upon them to destroy them, and his sword cuts like that of 
Montu. Kapur, who had come to demand homage, blind with fear, threw 
down his arms, and his troops did the same. He sent up to heaven a suppliant 
cry, and his son [Mashashalu] arrested his foot and his hand; for, behold, there 
rises beside him the god who knows what he has in his heart : His Majesty 
falls upon their heads as a mountain of granite and crushes them, the earth 
drinks up their blood as if it had been water . . . ; their army was slaughtered, 
slaughtered their soldiers,” near a fortress situated on the borders of the desert 
called the “Castle of ^Tsirmari-Miamon.” They were seized, “they were 
stricken, their arms bound, like geese piled up in the bottom of a boat, under 
the feet of His Majesty.” ^ The fugitives were pursued at the sword’s point 
from the Gastle of Usirmari-Miamon to the Castle of the Sands, a distance of 
over thirty miles.^ Two thousand and seventy-five Libyans were left upon the 
ground that day, two thousand and fifty-two perished in other engagements, 
while two thousand and thirty-two, both male and female, were made prisoners.® 
These were almost irreparable losses for a people of necessarily small numbers, 
and if we add the number of those who had succumbed in the disaster of six 
years before, we can readily realise how discouraged the invaders must have been, 
and how little likely they were to try the fortune of war once more. Their power 
dwindled and vanished almost as quickly as it had arisen; the provisional 
cohesion given to their forces by a few ambitious chiefs broke up after their 
repeated defeats, and the rudiments of an empire which had struck terror into 
the Pharaohs, resolved itself into its primitive elements, a number of tribes 
scattered over the desert. They were driven back beyond the Libyan moun- 
tains ; fortresses guarded the routes they had previously followed, and they 
were obliged henceforward to renounce any hope of an invasion en masse, and 
to content themselves with a few raiding expeditions into the fertile plain of the 
Delta, where they had formerly found a transitory halting-place. Counter-raids 
organised by the local troops or by the mercenaries who garrisoned the principal 


‘ Dumiches, Hist. Inser., toI. i. pi. XT. II. 23-31 ; E. and J. de Rocg^ Inscriptions Hii'roglyphiques, 
pis. oxxiv. 1. 27-oxxvi. 1. 31 ; of. Chabas, Etudes sur V Antiquity, 2ad edit., pp. 238, 239. The name 
of the son of Kapur, Mashashalu, Masesyla, which is wantiug in this inscription, is supplied from the 
parallel inscriptiou in Dumichen, Historische Inschriften, vol. ii. pis. xx., xxi., 1. 11. 

* The text from Medinet-Habu published in Beugscb, Die Mgyptologie, p. 472. The distance of 
eight aturu or eight schceni, there indicated, is equivalent to some 31 miles according to I. Levy, 
L’Atour et le Schcene, in the Recueil de Travaux, vol. xv. p. 171. The Castle of Usirmari-Miamon was 
“ on the mountain of the horn of the world,” which induces me to believe that we must seek its site 
on the borders of the Libyan desert. The royal title entering into its name being liable to change 
with every reign, it is possible that we have an earlier reference to this stronghold in a mutilat^ 
passage of the Athribis Stele (11. 8, 9), which relates to the campaigns of Mlnephtah (Maspebo, 
Notes suT quelques points de Grammaire, etc., in the Zeitsdiri/t, 1883, p. 66) ; it must have commanded 
one of the most frequented routes leading to the oasis of Amon. 

= Dgmichen, Historische Inschriften, vol. i. pi. xxvii. 11. a-p ; cf. Chabas, Etudes sur V Antiquity, 
2nd edit., pp. 242. 243. 
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towns in the neighbourhood of Memphis — Hermopolis and Thinis ^ — inflicted 
punishment upon them when they became too audacious. Their tribes, 
henceforward, as far as Egypt was concerned, formed a kind of reserve from 

^ which the Pharaoh could raise soldiers every 
year, and draw suflicient materials to bring his 
army up to fighting strength when internal 
I revolt or an invasion from without called 

for military activity. 

The campaign of the 
XP“ year brought to an 
end the great military ex- 
peditions of Eamses III. 
Henceforward he never took 
the lead in any more serious 
military enterprise than 
that of repressing the Bedawin of Seir for acts of brigandage,® or the 
Ethiopians * for some similar reason. He confined his attention to the 
maintenance of commercial and industrial relations with manufacturing 
countries, and with the markets of Asia and Africa He strengthened 
the garrisons of Sinai, and encouraged the working of the ancient mines 
in that region.® He sent a colony of quatrymen and of smelters to the 
land of Atika, in order to work the veins of silver which were alleged to exist 
there.® He launched a fleet on the Red Sea, and sent it to the countries of 
fragrant spices.’ “ The captains of the sailors were there, together with the 
chiefs of the corvee and accountants, to provide provision ” for the people 

* The Great Harris Papyrus, «d. Blrch, pi. 57, 1. 10, pi. 58, 1. 6 (of. Eiseitlohb-Bibcih, The 
AnnaJs of Rainses III., in the Records of the Past, Itt series, voL viii. pp. 24, 25), speaks of fortiflcations 
erected in the towns of AnhUri-Sha, possibly Thinis, and of Thot, possibly Hermopolis. in order to 
repel the tribes of the Tihonn who were ceaselessly harassing the frontier. 

* Drawn by Fancher-Gudin, from a photograph taken at Medinet-Habu ; cf. Champoluon, Monu- 
ments de VEgypte, pi. cciii., and vol. i. pp. 720, 721; Eosbluni, Monumenti Storici, pi. cxliii. ; Lepsics 
Denkm., iii. 209 6; Mabiette, Voyage d§ la Haute-Egypte, vol. ii. pi. 51. 

’ The Great Harris Papyrus, ed. Birch, pi. 76, 11. 9, 10 ; cf. Oharas, Reeherches sur la XIX' 
dynastie, pp. 50, 51, and Bisenlohb-Bibch, The Annals of Ramses III., in the Records of the Past, 
Ist series, voL viii. p, 48. The Saitfi of the' Egyptian texts have been identified with the Bedawin of 
Seir by Brcgsch, Gesch. JEgyptens, p. 593; cf. W. Max Mdlleb, Asian und Europa, pp. 135, 136, 240. 

* For lists of the people of the south see Champollion, Mon. de VEgypte, voL ii. pp. lo, 11 
Lepsius, Denkm., iii. 207, vol. i. pp. 725, 726 d, e; Dcmicuex, Hist. Ins., vol. i. pis. xiii., xvi., xvii. 

® The Great Harris Papyrus, ed. Birch, pi. 78, IJ. 6-8; cf. Oharas, Reeherches sur la XIX' 
dynastie, pp. 66-68, and Bibck, in the Survey of the Peninsula of Sinai, text. 

* The Great Harris Papyrus, ed. Birch, pi. 78, II. 1-5 ; cf. Oharas, Reeherches sur la XIX"' dynastie, 
pp. 63-66, and Eiseslohr-Biech, The Annals of Ramses III., in the Records of the Past, 1st series, 
vol. viii. p. 50. This is the Gebel-Ataka of our day, as Ebers has pointed out (W. Max Mcllek, 
Asien und Europa, p. 39). All this district is imperfectly explored, but we know that it contains 
mines and quarries some of which were worked as late ns in the time of the Mameluk Sultans. 

’ The Great Harris Papyrus, ed. Birch, pi. 77, 1. 7-pl. 78, 1. 1 ; of. Oharas, Reeherches sur la 
XIX’ dynastie, pp. 59-63, and Eiskslohr-Bibch, The Annals of Rameses III., in the Records of the 
Paid, 1st series, vol. viii. pp. 48-50. 
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of the Divine Lands “ from the innumerable products of Egypt ; and these 
products were counted by myriads. Sailing through the great sea of Qodi, 
they arrived at Phanit without mishap, and there collected cargoes for their- 
galleys and ships, consisting of all the unknown marvels of Tonutir, as 
well as considerable quantities of the perfumes of Puatin, which they stowed 
on board by tens of thousands without number. The sons of the princes of 
Tonutir came themselves into Qimit with their tributes. They reached the 
region of Coptos safe and sound, and disembarked there in peace with their 
riches.” It was somewhere about Sau and Tuan that the merchants and 
royal officers landed, following the example of the expeditions of the XII“* and 
XVIII*^ dynasties. Here they organised caravans of asses and slaves, which 

taking the shortest route across the mountain — that of the valley of Eahanu 

carried the precious commodities to Coptos, whence they were transferred to 
boats and distributed along the river. The erection of public buildings,^ 
which had been interrupted since the time of Minephtab, began again with 
renewed activity. The captives in the recent victories furnished the requisite 
labour, while the mines, the voyages to the Somali coast, and the tributes of 
vassals provided the necessary money. Syria was not lost sight of in this- 
resumption of peaceful occupations. The overthrow of the Khdti secured 
Egyptian rule in this region, and promised a long tranquillity within its 
borders. One temple at least was erected in the country — that at Pa-kanana — 
where the princes of Kharu were to assemble to offer worship to the Pharaoh,, 
and to pay each one his quota of the general tribute.^ The Pulasati were 
employed to protect the caravan routes, and a vast reservoir was erected 
near Aina to provide a store of Avater for the irrigation of the neighbouring 
country.® The Delta absorbed the greater part of the royal subsidies ; it had 
suffered so much from the Libyan incursions, that the majority of the towns 
within it had fallen into a condition as miserable as that in which they 
were at the time of the expulsion of the Shepherds. Heliopolis,® Bubastis,* 
Thmuis,® Amu,® and Tanis’' still preserved some remains of the buildings which 

’ This temple is mentioned in the Great Harrig Papynu, ed. Bibch, pi. 9, 11. 1-3 ; cf. Eisenlohk- 
Bibch, The AnnaU of Bameseg 111., in the Becords of the Past, 1 st series, vol. vi. pp. 33, 34, and W. Mav 
MiiLLEB, Asien und Ewropa, pp. 205, 206, who does not see in this a town, but the land of Canaan. 

I recognise in it the town of Pa-kanina of Galilee (Chabas, Voyage d’un Egyptien, pp. 112, 113_). 

* The Great Sarris Papyrus, ed. Bibch, pi. 77, 11. 6, 7 ; cf. Eiseslohk-Birch, The Annals of 
Mameses III., in the Becords of the Past, 1st series, rol. viii. p. 49. Brugsch would identify the name 
Aina with the JEan of classic times (Geseh. JEgyptens, p. 593, Diet. Geogr., pp. 117-120); Chabas 
identifled it rightly {Becherches pour serrir a Vhistoire de lEgypte, pp. 56, 57) with the Alnini of the 
Anastasi Papyrus, No. 1, pi. xxvii. 1. 6, which is between Mount Casios and Kaphia (Chabas, Voyage 
d’un Egyptien, p. 388), on the road leading from Egypt to Syria. 

’ WlEDEaLAiiN, ABgypt. Gesehiehte, p. 506 ; Griffith, Antiquities of Tell el-Tahudiyeh, pi. xsi. 8. 

* Natille, Bubastis, ph xxxviii. G, and pp. 45, 46. 

® Maiuettb, Monuments divers, pi. 47 c ; base of a statue from Thmuis. 

® Petbib, Tanis II. : Nebesheh, pp. 11, 29, 31, and pi. x.. No. 8. 

' Pbxsie, Tanis E., pi. tU., Nos. 142-144, and p. 29. 
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had already been erected in them by Kamses; he constructed also, at the 
place at present called Tel el-Yahtidiyeh, a royal palace of limestone, 
granite, and alabaster, of which the type is unique amongst all the structures 
hitherto discovered. Its walls and columns were not ornamented with the 
usual sculptures incised in stone, but the whole of the decorations — scenes as 
well as inscriptions — consisted of plaques of enamelled terra-cotta set in 



THE COLOSSAL OSIBIAJT riGUBES IN THE EIBST COCBT AT IIEDINET-HABU.* 


cement. The forms of men and animals and the lines of hieroglyphs, standing 
out in slight relief from a glazed and warm-coloured background, constitute 
an immense mosaic-work of many hues. The few remains of the work 
show great purity of design and an extraordinary delicacy of tone. All the 
knowledge of the Egyptian painters, and all the technical skill of their 
artificers in ceramic, must have been employed to compose such harmoniously 
balanced decorations, with their free handling of line and colour, and their 
thousands of rosettes, squares, stars, and buttons of varicoloured pastes.® The 
difficulties to overcome were so appalling, that when the marvellous work was 

’ Drawn by Faucher-Gudin, from a photograph by Beato. 

• This temple has been known since the beginning of the century, and the Louvre is in possession 
of some fragments from it which came from Salt’s collection ; it was rediscovered in 1870, and some 
portions of it were transferred by Mariette to the Boulaq Mnsenm (Beugsch, An den Eerausgeher, in 
the Zeitschrift, 1871, pp. 87, 88 ; E. Bbcgsch, On H Onion, in the Eecueil de Travaux, vol. viii. pp. 1-9 ; 
Maspebo, Guide du Vieiteur, pp. 109, 241). The remainder was destroyed by the fellahin, at the 
instigation of the enlightened amateurs of Cairo, and fragments of it have passed into various 
private collections (Hatteb-Lewis, Tel ei-Faftudafc— “the Mound of the Jew”— in the Transactiom 
of the Bibl. Arch. Soc., vol. vii. pp. 177-192). Naville, The Mound of the Jew and the City of Onias, 
pp 5-12, was the last to explore it. The decoration has been attributed to Chaldsean influence, but it is 
a work purely Egyptian, both in style and in technique (Maspebo, ArcMologie Egypt ienne, pp. 257-259). 



THE FinST PYLON OF THE TEMPLE OF MEDINET-HABU, THE FACADE LOOKING INTO THE PIIIST COURT. 
Drawn by Fiinclier-Gndin, from a pbotograpli by Beato. 
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■once accomplished, no subsequent attempt was made to construct a second like 
it: all the remaining structures of Bamses III., whether at Memphis,^ in the 
neighbourhood of Abydos,^ or at Karnak,® were in the conventional style of the 
Pharaohs. He determined, nevertheless, to give to the exterior of the Mem- 
nonium, which he built near Medinet-Habu for the worship of himself, the pro- 
portions and appearance of an Asiatic “ Migdol,” influenced probably by his 
remembrance of similar structures which he had seen during his Syrian campaign. 
The chapel itself is of the ordinary type, with its gigantic pylons, its courts sur- 
rounded by columns — each supporting a colossal Osirian statue — its hypostyle 
hall, and its mysterious cells for the deposit of spoils taken from the peoples of 
the sea and the cities of Asia.^ His tomb was concealed at a distant spot in the 
Biban-el-Moluk, and we see depicted on its walls the same scenes that we find in 
the last resting-place of Seti I. or Ramses II., and in addition to them, in a 
•series of supplementary chambers, the arms of the sovereign, his standards, 
his treasure, his kitchen, and the preparation of offerings which were to be 
made to him.® His sarcophagus, cut out of an enormous block of granite, was 
brought for sale to Europe at the beginning of this century, and Cambridge ® 
obtained possession of its cover, while the Louvre secured the receptacle itself.'^ 
These were years of profound tranquillity. The Pharaoh intended that 
absolute order should reign throughout his realm, and that justice should 
be dispensed impartially within it. There were to be no more exactions, 
no more crying iniquities : whoever was discovered oppressing the people, 
no matter whether he were court oflicial or feudal lord — was instantly de- 
prived of his functions, and replaced by an administrator of tried integrity.® 
Ramses boasts, moreover, in an idyllic manner, of having planted trees 
everywhere, and of having built arbours wherein the people might sit in 
the shade in the open air; while women might go to and fro where they 
would in security, no one daring to insult them on the way. The Shardanian 

* Bemains of buildings and statues discovered at Memphis, the inscriptions on which were pub- 
ilished by Bbugsoh, Beeueil de Monuments, voL i. pi. iv. 2, 4. 

' Mabikttb, Ahydos, vol. i. pp. 4, 5, 10. 

’ For the part taken by Samses III. in the construction of the buildings atKamak, see Maeiette, 
Karnak, pp. 16, 18, 21, 26, 30, 31 ; the temple which he built before the pylon of Eamses II. is 
• described in Champollion, Monuments de I’Egypte, etc., vol. iL pp. 10-16. 

* See, for more on this subject, pp. 128, 129 of the present work. A description of the chapel is in 
JOMABD, Description de V Egypt, vol. ii. pp. 58-66; in Champollion, op. cit., vol. L pp. 336-344,719-724, 
and Lettres Sorites diEgypte, 2nd edit., pp. 332-336 ; in Koselliw, Mon. Star., vol. iv. p. 8, et seq. ; in 
Bbcgsch, Reiseberickteaus JEggpt.,pp. 301-310; and in Dujuches, Oesch. des Alton JEgypt.,pp. 110-113. 

* The tomb of Eamses III. is described in Champollion, Monuments de VEgypt, etc., vol. i. 
pp. 404-424, 744-751 ; another tomb was commenced for him, but the work was abruptly suspended 
(Champollion, op. cit, vol. i. pp. 441, 442). 

“ Bibch, Remarks on the Cocer of the Sarcophagus of Rameses III., in the Fitzwilliam Museum, 1876. 

' E. DB Eocge, Notices des principaux monuments, 1872, pp. 173-186. 

* Great Harris Papyrus, ed. Bibch, pi. 59, 1. 11, pL 60, 1. 1 : this passage had already been noticed 
by Bbcgsch, Die JEgyptctogie, pp. 288- 290, who saw in it an allusion to the presence of foreigners. 
The reference is merely to a royal official, a count (taiti), who was oppressing the provinim of 
Athribis which had been entrusted to him. He was sternly expelled from his office by the king. 
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and Libyan mercenaries were restricted to the castles which they garrisoned, 
and were subjected to such a severe discipline that no one had any cause 
of complaint against these armed barbarians settled in the heart of Egypt. 
“ I have,” continues the king, “ lifted up every miserable one out of his 
misfortune, I have granted life to him, I have saved him from the mighty who 
were oppressing him, and have secured rest for every one in his own town.” ^ 
The details of the description are exaggerated, but the general import of it 
is true. Egypt had recovered the peace and prosperity of which it had been 
deprived for at least half a century, that is, since the death of Minephtah. The 
king, however, was not in such a happy condition as his people, and court 
intrigues embittered the later years of his life. One of his sons, whose name 
is imknown to us, but who is designated in the official records by the nick- 
name of Pentauirit, formed a conspiracy against him.'^ His mother, Tii, who 
was a woman of secondary rank, took it into her head to secure the crown 
for him, to the detriment of the children of Queen Isit. An extensive 
plot was hatched in which scribes, officers of the guard, priests, and officials 
in high place, both natives and foreigners, were involved. A resort to the 
supernatural was at first attempted, and the superintendent of the Herds, a 
certain Panhuibaunu, who was deeply versed in magic, undertook to cast a 
spell upon the Pharaoh, if he could only procure certain conjuring books of 
which he was not possessed. These were found to be in the royal library. He 
managed to introduce himself under cover of the night into the harem, 
where he manufactured certain waxen figures, of which some were to excite 
the hate of his wives against their husband, while others would cause him 
to waste away and finally perish. A traitor betrayed several of the conspirators, 
who, being subjected to the torture, informed upon others, and these at 
length brought the matter home to Pentauirit and his immediate accomplices. 
All were brought before a commission of twelve members, summoned expressly 
to try the case, and the result was the condemnation and execution of six 
women and some forty men. The extreme penalty of the Egyptian code was 
reserved for Pentauirit, and for the most culpable, — “ they died of themselves, ’ 
and the meaning of this phrase is indicated, I believe, by the appearance of one 

’ The Great Earru Papyrus, ed. Bibch, pL 7S, 1. S, pi. 79, L 1 ; cf. Chabas, Secherches sur la 
XIX‘ dynastie, pp. 68-73. 

* The docoments bearing on this afiair are a large papyrus, mntilated at the beginning, now at 
Turin, and two other fragments, the Lee Papyrus and the BoUin Papyrus, the latter of which is in the 
Biblioth^ne Nationale in Paris. The large papyrus was published, translated, and annotated by 
Deveeia, Le Papyrus Judieiaire de Turin et les Papyrus Lee et BoUin, 1868, to which we are indebted 
for the explanation of the affair. The other two fragments, of which the first is given in Sharpe, 
Egyptian Inscriptions, 2nd series, pis. Ixxxrii., Ixxxviii., were studied by Chabas, Le Papyrus Ma- 
giqae Harris, pp. 169-274, and MAanges Egyptelogiques, Ist series, pp. 1-9 ; afterwards by Deveria, 
op. cit, pp. 123-137. The three documents have been retranslated, since Chabas and Deveria, by 
liEPAGE-KESoriP, Aistract of Criminal Proceeding* in a Case of Conspiracy, in the Becords of the Past, 
Ist series, voL viiL pp. 53-65, and into German by Bbvgsch, Gesehiehte JEgyptens, pp. 609-617. 
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of the mummies disinterred at Deir el-Bahari.^ The coffin in which it was 
placed was very plain, painted white and without inscription ; the customary 
removal of entrails had not been effected, but the body was covered with a 
thick layer of natron, which was applied even to the skin itself and secured 
by wrappings. It makes one’s flesh creep to look at it : the hands 
and feet are tied by strong bands, and are curled up as if under 
an intolerable pain ; the abdomen is drawn up, the stomach pro- 
jects like a ball, the chest is contracted, the head is thrown 
back, the face is contorted in a hideous grimace, the retracted lips 
expose the teeth, and the mouth is open as if to give utterance 
to a last despairing cry. The conviction is borne in upon us that 
the man was invested while still alive with the wrappings of 

the dead. Is this the mummy of Pentauirit, or of some other 

prince as culpable as he was, and condemned to this frightful 
punishment ? ^ In order to prevent the recurrence of such wicked 
plots. Pharaoh resolved to share his throne with that one of 
his sons who had most right to it. In the XXXII”'^ ® year of 
his reign he called together his military and civil chiefs, the 
generals of the foreign mercenaries, the Shardana, the priests, 
and the nobles of the court, and presented to them, according to 
custom, his heir-designate, who was also called Eamses. He placed 
the double crown upon his brow, and seated him beside him- 
self upon the throne of Horus. This was an occasion for the 

THE JWMMY OP Pharaoh to bring to remembrance all the great exploits he had 
performed during his reign — his triumphs over the Libyans and 
over the peoples of the sea, and the riches he had lavished upon the gods : 
at the end of the enumeration he exhorted those who were present to observe 
the same fidelity towards the son which they had observed towards the father, 
and to serve the new sovereign as valiantly as they had served himself.® 

* Cf. the translation by Deveeia, Le Papyrus Judiciaire de Turin, p. 105, and those given by 
Lepage-Eekouf, Criminal Proceeding! in a Case of Conspiracy, in the Records of the Past, 1st series, 
vol. viiL p. 56, and Ebman, Beitrage zur Kenntniss des ASgyptischen Geriehtscerfahrens, in the Zcitschrift, 
1879, p. 77, note 1, p. 78, and JBgypten und JEgyplisches Lehen, pp. 207, 208, which agree in making 
it a case of judicial suicide : there was left to the condemned a choice of his mode of death, in order 
to avoid the scandal of a publie execution. It is also possible to make it a condemnation to death 
in person, which did not allow of the substitution of a proxy willing, for a payment to his family, to 
■undergo death in place of the condemned; but, unfortunately, no other text is to be found supportino- 
the existence of such a practice in Egypt. 

* Maspebo, Lei Mamies Royales, etc., in Mdm. de la Mission Frangaise, vol. i. pp. 563-566, and pi. xviii. 

’ The date of the year XXXII. for this event, is furnished by the Great Harris Papyrus, ed. 

Bikch, pi. 1, 1. 1 ; it is confirmed by the double date of a papyrus published by Maspeeo, Le 
Papyrus Mallet, in the Beeueil de Travaux, vol. i. pp. 53, 51. 

* Drawn by Faucher-Gudin, from a photograph by Emil Brugsch-Bey ; cf. Maspeeo, Les Momies 
Royales, etc., in the Mdmoires de la Mission Francaise, vol. i. pi. xvii. 

® The Great Harris Papyrus, ed. Bmcn, pi. 79, 11. 1-12 ; cf. Chabas, Becherches pour servir a 
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TJie joint reign lasted for only four years.^ Eamses III. was not much 
over sixty years of age when he died. He. was still vigorous and muscular, 
but he had become stout and heavy. The fatty matter of the body having 
been dissolved by the natron in the process of embalming, the skin distended 
during life has gathered up into enormous loose folds, especially about the 
nape of the neck, under the chin, on the hips, and at the articulations of the 
limbs. The closely shaven head and cheeks present no trace of hair or beard. 
The forehead, although neither broad nor high, is better proportioned than 
that of Eamses II. ; the supra-orbital ridges are less accentuated than his, the 
cheek-bones not so prominent, the nose not so arched, and the chin and jaw 
less massive. The eyes were perhaps larger, but no opinion can be offered 
on this point, for the eyelids have been cut away, and the cleared-out cavities 
have been filled with rags. The ears do not stand out so far from the head as 
those of Eamses II., but they have been pierced for ear-rings. The mouth, 
large by nature, has been still further widened in the process of embalming, 
owing to the awkwardness of the operator, who has cut into the cheeks at the 
side. The thin lips allow the white and regular teeth to be seen ; the first 
molar on the right has been either broken in half, or has worn away more 
rapidly than the rest.^ Eamses IIL seems, on the whole, to have been a sort of 
reduced copy, a little more delicate in make, of Eamses II. ; his face shows 
more subtlety of expression and intelligence, though less Mobility than that of 
the latter, while his figure is not so upright, his shoulders not so broad, and 
his general muscular vigour less. What has been said of his personality may 
be extended to his reign ; it was evidently and designedly an imitation of the 
reign of Eamses II., but fell short of its model owing to the insufBciency of 
his resources in men and money. If Eamses III. did not succeed in becoming 
one of the most powerful of the Theban Pharaohs, it was not for lack of 
energy or ability ; the depressed condition of Egypt at the time limited the 
success of his endeavours and caused them to fall short of his intentions. 
The work accomplished by him was not on this account less glorious. At 
his accession Egypt was in a wretched state, invaded on the west, threatened 
by a flood of barbarians on the east, without an army or a fleet, and with no 
resources in the treasury. In fifteen years he had disposed of his inconvenient 
neighbours, organised an army, constructed a fleet, re-established his authority 

PhUtoire de PEgypte, pp. 73-75, and EiSEin:.OHR-BiacH, AnnaU of Bam$e$ III., in the Meeords of the 
Past, Ist series, toI. Tiii. pp. 51, 52. 

* This may be inferred from a document edited by Maspebo, Le Papyrus MaUet, in the BeeueU de 
Tramux, vol. i. pp. 53, 54 ; the term of four years is confirmed by the fact that a rough draft of a 
panegyric on the secession of Bamses TV. beats the date of his IV“* year (Maspebo, Jfotes sur quelgaes 
points de Orammaire, etc., in the Beeueil de Travaux, Tol. ii. pp. 116, 117). 

^ As to the mummy of Bamses HI., see Maspebo, Les MomUs royales de DUr el-Bahari, in the 
Mdaunres de la Mission Franyaise, yol. i. pp. 563-566. 

2 I 
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abroad, and settled the administration at home on so firm a basis, that the 
counfty owed the peace which it enjoyed for several centuries to the institu- 
tions and prestige which he had given it. His associate in the government, 
Bamses IV., barely survived him. Then followed a series of roia faineants 
bearing the name of Bamses, but in an order not yet clearly determined. It 
is generally assumed that Bamses V., brother of Bamses III., succeeded 
Bamses IV. by supplanting his nephews — who, however, appear to have soon 
re-established their claim to the throne, and to have followed each other in 
rapid succession as Bamses VI., Bamses VIL, Bamses VIII., and Maritfimu.^ 
Others endeavour to make out that Bamses V. was the son of Bamses IV., and 
that the prince called Bamses VI. never succeeded to the throne at all. At 
any rate, his son, who is styled Bamses VII., but who is asserted by some to 
have been a son of Bamses III., is considered to have succeeded Bamses V., 
and to have become the ancestor from whom the later Bamessides traced their 
descent.^ The short reigns of these Pharaohs were marked by no events which 
would cast lustre on their names ; one might say that they had nothing else 
to do than to enjoy peacefully the riches accumulated by their forefather.® 
Bamses IV. was anxious to profit by the commercial relations which had been 
again established between Egypt and Puanit, and, in order to facilitate the transit 
between Coptos and Kosseir, founded a station, and a temple dedicated to Isis, 
in the mountain of Bakhni ; by this route, we learn, more than eight thousand 
men had passed under the auspices of the high priest of Amon, Nakhtu-ramses.* 
This is the only undertaking of public utility which we can attribute to any of 
these kings. As we see them in their statues and portraits, they are heavy and 
squat and without refinement, with protruding eyes, thick lips, flattened and 
commonplace noses, round and expressionless faces. Their work was confined 
to the engraving of their cartouches on the blank spaces of the temples at 
Karnak and Medinet-Habu, and the addition of a few stones to the buildings 
at Memphis, Abydos, and Heliopolis. Whatever energy and means they 

• The order of the Rameasides was first made out by Champollion the younger (of. Champoluon- 
Figeac, L’Pgypte Ancienne, pp. 355, 356) and by Boeellini {Mon. Storici, Tol. ii. p. 59, and vol. iv. pp. 135, 
136). Bunsen {Mgyytens Stellung, vol. iii. pp. 119, 120) and Lepsius {KSniggbueh, pis. xxxTiii.-xli.) 
reckon in it thirteen kings ; E. de Rouge puts the number at fifteen or sixteen {Etude sur une Stele de 
la JBibl. Imperiale, pp. 184, 193, 194) ; Maspero makes the number to be twelre {Les Mamies royales, 
etc., in the Memoires de la Mission Franfaise, vol. i. p. 662), which was reduced still further by Sethe 
{Untersuchungen zut Geschichte Algyptens, pp. 59-64). Erman thinks that Ramses IX. and Ramses X. 
were also possibly sons of Ramses III. {Die SShne Ramses HI., in the Zeitsehrift, 1883, pp. 60, 61); he 
consequently declines to recognise King Maritumfi as a son of that sovereign, as Brugsch would make 
out {Geschichte Algyptens, p. 625). 

• This is the position ably maintained by Sethe, Untersuchungen zur Geschichte Algyptens, pp. 59- 
64. The monuments of these later Bamessides are so rare and so doubtful that I cannot yet see my 
way to a solution of the questions which they raise. 

• For the probable duration of their reigns, which coincide with the lives of two high priests of 
Amon, see Maspebo, Mamies royales, in the MemoiTes , etc., vol. i. pp. 663-666. 

‘ Lepsius, Uenfon. iii. 219 e; cf. Bbegsch, Geschichte Algyptens, pp. 620-623. 
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possessed were expended on the construction of their magnificent tombs. 
These may still be seen in the Biban el-Moluk, and no visitor can refrain from 
admiring them for their magnitude and decoration. As to funerary chapels, 


owing to the shortness of the reigns of 
these kings, there was not time to construct 
them, and they therefore made up for this 
want by appropriating the. chapel of their 
father, which was at Medinet-Hahu, and it 
was here consequently that their worship 
was maintained.^ The last of the sons 
of Bamses III. was succeeded by another 
and equally ephemeral Bamses; after 
whom came Bamses X. and Bamses XI., 
who re-established the tradition of more 
lasting reigns. There was now no need 
of expeditions against Kharu or Libya, 
for these enfeebled coimtries no longer 
disputed, from the force of custom, the 
authority of Egypt. Erom time to time 
an embassy from these countries would 
arrive at Thebes, bringing presents, which 
were pompously recorded as representing 
so much tribute.® If it is true that a 
people which has no history is happy, 
then Egypt ought to be reckoned as 



more fortunate under the feebler descendants of Bamses III. than it had ever 


been under the most famous Pharaohs. 


Thebes continued to be the favourite royal residence. Here in its temple 
the kings were crowned, and in its palaces they passed the greater part of 
their lives, and here in its valley of sepulchres they were laid to rest when 
their reigns and lives were ended. The small city of the beginning of the 

• Their tombs were described by Champollion ; that of Ramses IV. in the Monuments de VEgypte, 
etc., toL i. pp. 473-476, 813-821 (cf. Lefebore, Les Hypog^et de Thebes, in the Mimoires de la Mission 
Franfaise, voL i. pts. 2 and 3), that of Ramses V. in CHAMPOLLiojir, Monuments, etc., vol. ii. pp. 490- 
688 (of. Lbfebbee, op. cit., vol. iii. pt. 2), that of Ramses VI. in Champollion, op. cit, vol. ii. pp. 
490-688 (cf. Lepebeke, op. cit, vol. iiL pt. 1, pis. 48-80), that of Ramses VII. in Champollion, op. cit, 
vol. L pp. 442-446, 803-800 (cf. Lefebebe, pp. 1-8). There is in the Turin Museum a plm on a papyrus 
which Champollion thought to be that of the tomb of Ramses III. (Champollion-Figeac, Egypte 
Ancienne, p. 348), but which Lepsius rightly referred to that of Bamses IV. {Grundplan des Orabes 
Bamses IV., in the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences at Berlin, 1867 ; cf. Chabas, Melanges 
Egyptologigues, 3rd series, vol. ii. pp. 175-202). 

• The mention of a tribute, for instance, in the time of Ramses IV. from the Lotanu (Lbpsies, 
Denkm., iii. 223 c, 1. 6). 

• Drawn by Faucher-Gludin, firom a photograph by Fmil Brugsch-Bey : cf. N.aville, Bubastis, 
pis. xvi., xxxviii. k. This is the Ramses VI. of the series now generally adopted. 
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XVIII^*' dynasty had long encroached upon the plain, and was now trans- 
formed into an immense town, with magnificent monupaents, and a motley 
population, having absorbed in its extension the villages of Ashiru,^ and 
Madit, and even the southern Apit, which we now call Luxor. But their 
walls could still be seen, rising up in the middle of modern constructions, 
a memorial of the heroic ages, when the power of the Theban princes was 
trembling in the balance, and when conflicts with the neighbouring barons 
or with the legitimate king were on the point of breaking out at every 
moment.® The inhabitants of Apit retained their walls, which coincided 
almost exactly with the boundary of Nsittani, the great sanctnary of Amon ; 
Ashiru sheltered behind its ramparts the temple of Mut, while Apit-risit 
clustered aronnd a building consecrated by Amenothes III. to his divine 
father, the lord of Thebes. Within the boundary walls of Thebes extended 
whole suburbs, more or less densely populated and prosperous, through 
which ran avenues of sphinxes connecting together the three chief boroughs 
of which the sovereign city was composed.® On every side might have 
been seen the same collections of low grey huts, separated from each other 
by some muddy pool where the cattle were wont to drink and the women 
to draw water ; long streets lined with high houses, irregularly shaped open 
spaces, bazaars, gardens, courtyards, and shabby-looking palaces which, 
while presenting a plain and unadorned exterior, contained within • them the 
refinements of luxury and the comforts of wealth.^ The population did not 
exceed a hundred thousand souls,® reckoning a large proportion of foreigners 
attracted hither by commerce or held as slaves. The court of the Pharaoh 
drew to the city numerous provincials, who, coming thither to seek their 
fortune, took up their abode there, planting in the capital of Southern Egypt 
types from the north and the centre of the country, as well as from Nubia and 
the Oases ; such a continuous infusion of foreign material into the ancient 

* Upon this extension of Thebes, see pp. 305, 306 of the present work. The village of Ashirh 
was situated to the south of the temple of Karnak, close to the temple of Mttt (CHAStPOLUON, Monu- 
ments, etc., Tol. ii. p. 262 ; Brcgsch, Diet, gfog., pp. 74-75). Its ruins, containing the statnes of Sokhtt 
collected by Amenothes III. (see p. 306 of the present work), extend aronnd the remains marked X 
in Mariette’s plan {Kamak, pi. B ; cf. BRCGSCH-KEViLLonT, Donness g^ographiques et topographiques 
sur Thebes, in the Bemie Egyptologique, Tol. i. p. 180). 

* These are the walla which are generally regarded as marking the sacred enclosure of the temples : 
an examination of the mins of Thebes shows us that, during the XX"* and XXI®* dynasties, brick- 
built houses lay against these walls both on the inner and outer sides, so that they must have been 
half hidden by buildings, as are the ancient walls of Paris at the present day. 

• Por the period during which these avenues were constraeted, see pp. 308, 309 of the present work. 

• The only researches, as far as I know, which have been carried out in these mins are those of 
Maspebo, Etudes de Mythologie et d’ ArchEologie Eggptiennes, vol. i. pp. 184-190. 

‘ Letronne, after having shown that we have no authentic ancient document giving us the popula- 
tion, fixes it at 200,000 souls (CEuvres ehoisies, ed. Fagbab, pt. 1, vol. i. pp. 126-136). My estimate, 
which is, if anything, exaggerated, is based on the comparison of the area of ancient Thebes and that 
of such modem towns as Sifit, Girgeh, and Qina, whose populations are known for the last fifty 
years from the census. 
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Theban stock gave rise to families of a highly mixed character, in which 
all the various races of Egypt were blended in the most capricious fashion. 
In every twenty officers, and in the same number of ordinary officials, 
about half would be either Syrians,^ or recently naturalised Nubians, or the 



descendants of both, and among the citizens such names as Pakhari the Syrian, 
Palamnani the native of the Lebanon, Pinahsi the negro, Palasiai the Alasian, 
preserved the indications of foreign origin.^ A similar mixture of races was 
found in other cities, and Memphis, Bnbastis, Tanis, and Sint must have 
presented as striking an aspect in this respect as Thebes.® At Memphis 

* See p. 438 of the present volame as to Ben-Azana of the town of Zor-Bisana, and p. 440 as to 
Aiisu, the Syrian, who was for a short time King of Egypt. 

’ Among the forty-three individuals compromised in the conspiracy against Ramses IIL (see pp. 
479, 480 of the present work) whose names have been examined by Deveria (£e Papyrus Judiciaire de 
Twin, etc., pp. 138-162), nine are foreigners, chiefly Semites, and were so recognised by the Egyptians 
themselves — ^Adiram(p. 139), Balmahara (p. 141), Garapusa (p. 144), lunlni the Libyan (pp. 144, 157, 
158), Baiarisalama, possibly the Jerusalemite (pp. 144, 148, 149), Nanaiu, possibly the Ninevite (pp. 
146, 147), Paluka the Lycian (pp. 152, 153), Qadendena (p. 156), and Garana or Uaramu (pp. 160, 
161). In regard to Kbarni, Pakhari, see W. Max Mulleb, Asien und Europa, p. 240 ; and for 
Palasiai, see Wiedemahn, Stela at Freiburg in Baden, in the Proceedings Bibl. Arch. Soc., 1890-91, 
vol. xiii. pp. 31, 32 ; and Lieblein, DicUonnaire des noms propres. No. 888, p. 286. As to the part 
played by foreigners in Egypt and their number, see Bbcgsch, Gesckichte JEgyptens, p. 197, et seq., 
and Ebmait, AEgypten und ASgyptisehes Leben, pp. 156, 157, 683, 684. 

* An examination of the stelffi of Abydos, published by Mariette in his Catalogue Gdn^al, shows 
the extent of foreign infinence in this city in the middle of the XVIII*** dynasty. 
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there were regular colonies of Phoenician, Canaanite, and Amorite merchants 
sufficiently prosperous to have temples there to their national gods, and 
influential enough to gain adherents to their religion from the indigenous 
inhabitants. They worshipped Baal, Aniti, Baal-Zaphima, and Ashtoreth, side 
by side with Phtah, Nofirtumu, and Sokhit,^ and this condition of things at 
Memphis was possibly paralleled elsewhere — as at Tanis and Bubastis. This 
blending of races was probably not so extensive in the country districts, 
except in places where mercenaries were employed as garrisons ; but Sudanese 
or Hittite slaves, brought back by the soldiers of the ranks, had introduced 
Ethiopian and Asiatic elements into many a family of the fellahin.^ We have 
only to examine in any of our museums the statues of the Memphite and 
Theban periods respectively, to see the contrast between the individuals repre- 
sented in them as far as regards stature and appearance. Some members of 
the courts of the Eamessides stand out as genuine Semites notwithstanding the 
disguise of their Egyptian names ; and in the times of Kheops and ETsirtasen 
they would have been regarded as barbarians. Many of them exhibit on their 
faces a blending of the distinctive features of one or other of the predominant 
Oriental races of the time. Additional evidence of a mixture of races is forth- 
coming whert we examine with an unbiased mind the mummies of the period, 
and the complexity of the new elements introduced among the people by the 
political movements of the later centuries is thus strongly confirmed. The 
new-comers had all been absorbed and assimilated by the country, but the 
generations which arose from this continual cross-breeding, while representing 
externally the Egyptians of older epochs, in manners, language, and religion, 
were at bottom something different, and the difference became the more 
accentuated as the foreign elements increased. The people were thus 
gradually divested of the character which had distinguished them before the 
conquest of Syria ; the dispositions and defects imported from without counter- 
acted to such an extent their own native dispositions and defects that all 
marks of individuality were effaced and nullified. The race tended to become 
more and more what it long continued to be afterwards, — a lifeless and inert 
mass, without individual energy — endowed, it is true, with patience, endurance, 
cheerfulness of temperament, and good nature, but with little power of self- 

* These gods are mentioned in the preamble of a letter written on the verso of the Sallier Papyrue, 
No. iv. pi. i. 1. 6 ; they were first noticed by Goodwin (Notes, in the Zeitschri/t, 1873, p. 14). 

the mode in which they are introduced we may rightly infer that they had, like the Egyptian gods 
who are mentioned with them, their chapels at Memphis. As to the other Semitic gods and god- 
desses worshipped in Egypt, see pp. 154, 159 of the present work. A place in Memphis is called 
“the district called Ihe district of the Bihatifi” in an inscription of the 111''’ year of Ai (Dabesst, 
Notes, etc., § cxiii., in the Becneil de Travaux, vol. xvi. p. 123), and shows that Hittites were there by 
the side of Canaanites. 

• One of the letters in the Great Boloyna Papyrus treats of a Syrian slave, employed as a cultivator 
at Hermopolis, who had run away from his master (Chabas, Melanges Egyptcdogiques, 3rd series, 
voL i. pp. 232, 233). 
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government, and thus forced to submit to foreign masters who made use of 
it and oppressed it without pity. 

The upper classes had degenerated as much as the masses. The feudal 
nobles who had expelled the Shepherds, and carried the frontiers of the empire 
to the banks of the Euphrates, seemed to have expended their energies in the 
effort, and to have almost ceased to exist. As long as Egypt was restricted to 
the Ifile valley, there was no such disproportion between the power of the 
Pharaoh and that of his feudatories as to prevent the latter from maintaining 
their privileges beside, and, when occasion arose, even against the monarch. 
The conquest of Asia, while it compelled them either to take up arms them- 
selves or to send their troops to a distance, accustomed them and their 
soldiers to a passive obedience. The maintenance of a strict discipline in the 
army was the first condition of successful campaigning at great distances from 
the mother country and in the midst of hostile people, and the imquestioning 
respect which they had to pay to the orders of their general prepared them for 
abject submission to the will of their sovereign. To their bravery, moreover, 
they owed not only money and slaves, but also necklaces and bracelets of 
honour, and distinctions and offices in the Pharaonic administration. The 
king, in addition, negleOted no opportunity for securing their devotion to him- 
self. He gave to them in marriage his sisters, his daughters, his cousins, and 
any of the princesses whom he was not compelled by law to make his own wives. 
He selected from their harems nursing-mothers for his own sons, and this 
choice established between him and them a foster relationship, which was as 
binding among the Egyptians and other Oriental peoples as one of blood. 
It was not even necessary for the establishment of this relation that the foster- 
mother’s connexion with the Pharaoh’s son should be durable or even effective : 
the woman had only to offer her breast to the child for a moment, and this 
symbol was quite enough to make her his nurse — his true mondit. This 
fictitious fosterage was carried so far, that it was even made use of in the case 
of youths and persons of mature age. When an Egyptian woman wished to 
adopt an adult, the law prescribed that she should offer him the breast, and 
from that moment 'he became her son. A similar ceremony was prescribed in 
the case of men who wished to assume tie quality of male nurse — mondi — or 
even, indeed, of female nurse — mondtt — like that of their wives ; according to 
which they were to place, it would seem, the end of one of their fingers in the 
mouth of the child.^ Once this affinity was established, the fidelity of these 
feudal lords was established beyond question ; and their official duties to the 

* These symholical modes of adoption were first pointed out by Maspeso, Notee au Jour lejour, § 23, 
in Proc. Bibl. Arch. Soc., 1891-2, vol. xiv. pp. 308-312 ; cf. Wiedemasn, Die MiUAvenmndUehaft im alt. 

in Am Dr-Quette,1892, vol. iii. pp. 259-267. Legend has given examples of them : as, forinstance , 
where Isis fosters the child of Malkander, Kin g of By bios, by inserting the tip of her finger in its month . 
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sovereign were not considered as accomplished when they had fulfilled their 
military obligations, for they continued to serve him in the palace as they 
had served him on the field. Wherever the necessities of the government 
called them — at Memphis, at Eamses, or elsewhere — they assembled around 
the Pharaoh; like him they had their palaces at Thebes, and when they 
died they were anxious to be buried there beside him.^ Many of the old 
houses had become .extinct, while others, owing to marriages, were absorbed 
into the royal family ; the fiefs conceded to the relations or favourites of the 
Pharaoh continued to exist, indeed, as of old, but the ancient distrustful and 
turbulent feudality had given place to an aristocracy of courtiers, who lived 
oftener in attendance on the monarch than on their own estates, and whose 
authority continued to diminish to the profit of the absolute rule of the king. 
There would be nothing astonishing in the “ count ” becoming nothing more 
than a governor, hereditary or otherwise, in Thebes itself ; he could hardly be 
anything higher in the capital of the empire.® But the same restriction of 
authority was evidenced in all the provinces : the recruiting of soldiers, the 
receipt of taxes, most of the offices associated with the civil or military 
administration, became more and more affairs of the State, and passed from the 
hands of the feudal lord into those of the functionaries of the Crown. The 
few barons who still lived on their estates, while they were thus dispossessed 
of the greater part of their prerogatives, obtained some compensation, on the 
other hand, on the side of religion. From early times they had been by birth 
the heads of the local cults, and their protocol had contained, together with those 
titles which justified their possession of the temporalities of the nome, others 
which attributed to them spiritual supremacy. The sacred character with which 
they were invested became more and more prominent in proportion as their poli- 
tical influence became curtailed, and we find scions of the old warlike families or 
representatives of a new lineage at Thinis, at Akhmim,® in the nome of Baalu,'* 

* The tomb of a piince of Tobhi, the lesser Aphroditopolis, was discovered at Thebes by Maspeeo, 
he TonAeau de Montuhikhopsh&f, iu the Mimoires, etc, vol. v. p. 435, et soq. The rock-cat tombs of 
two Tbinite princes were noted in the same necropolis, and referred to by Champollion, Monumentg, 
etc., vol. i. p. 525, No. 34, and one of them was published by Vibey, Le Tombeau de Ehem, in the 
Miinoires de la Miisioa, vol. V p. 362, et seq. These two were of the time of Thatmosis III. I have 
remarked in tombs not yet made public the mention of princes of El-Kab, who played an important 
part about the person of the Pharaohs down to the beginning of the XX'** dynasty. 

* Eakhmiri and his son Manakbpirsonbu were both “ counts ” of Thebes under Thhtmosis UI. 
(ViBBY, Le Tombeau de BeTthmara, iu the Mdmoires de la Miesian Franpaise, vol. v. pp. 1-3, and Le 
Tombeau de Bamenhhepersenb, p. 197, et seq.), and there is nothing to show that there was any other 
person among them invested with the same functions and belonging to a different family. 

» See, for example, the tomb of Anhfirimosfl, high priest of Anhuri-Shft and prince of Thinis, 
under Mlnephtah (Mabiette-Maspebo, Monuments divers, pp. 26, 27, and pi. 78), where the sacerdotal 
character is almost exclusively prominent. The same is the case with the tombs of the princes of 
Akhmim in the'*'time of Khfiniatonh and his successors : the few still existing in 1884-5 have not 
been published. The stel® belonging to them are at Paris and Berlin. 

‘ GsurarH, The Inscriptions of SiAt and Der-Bifeh, pis. 18, 19, where, in the tomb of Prince Nana, 
the religions features of the inscriptions eclipse the military ones. 
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at Hieraconpolis/ at El-Kab/ and in every place where we have information 
from the monuments as to their position, bestowing more concern upon 
their sacerdotal than on their other duties. This transfiguration of the 
functions of the barons, which had been completed under the XIX“‘ and XX* 
dynasties, corresponded with a more general movement by which the Pharaohs 
themselves were driven to accentuate their official position as high priests, and 
to assign to their sons sacerdotal functions in relation to the principal deities. 
This rekindling of religious fervour would not, doubtless, have restrained 
military zeal in case of war but if it did not tend to suppress entirely in- 
dividual bravery, it discouraged the taste for arms and for the bold adventures 
which had characterised the old feudality. The duties of sacrificing, of offering 
prayer, of celebrating the sacred rites according to the prescribed forms, 
and rendering due homage to the gods in the manner they demanded, were 
of such an exactingly scrupulous and complex character that the Pharaohs 
and the lords of earlier times had to assign them to men specially fitted for, 
and appointed to, the task ; ^ now that they had assumed these absorbing func- 
tions themselves, they were obliged to delegate to others an increasingly greater 
proportion of their civil and military duties. Thus, while the king and his 
great vassals were devoutly occupying themselves in matters of worship and 
theology, generals by profession were relieving them of the care of command- 
ing their armies; and as these individuals were frequently the chiefs of 
Ethiopian, Asiatic, and especially of Libyan bands, military authority, and, 
with it, predominant influence in the State were quickly passing into the 
bands of the barbarians. A sort of aristocracy of veterans, notably of Shardana 
or Mashauasha, entirely devoted to arms, grew up and increased gradually 
side by side with the ancient noble families, now by preference devoted to 
the priesthood.® 

■ The barons, whether of ancient or modern lineage, were possessed of 
immense wealth, especially those of priestly families. The tribute and spoil 
of Asia and Africa, when once it had reached Egypt, hardly ever left it : 

* Horimosa, Prince of Hieraconpolia under Xb&tmosiB IIL, is, above everything else, a prophet 
of the local Horns (Botjbiant, Lee Tombeaux d’Hierdeonpolis, in the Eludes Archfologiques, etc., 
d^dUes aM.le IP Leemans, pp. 39, 40). 

* The princes of El-Kab daring the XIX*** and dynasties were, before everything, priests 

of Nekhabit, as appears from an examination of their tombs, which, lying in a side valley, far 
away from the tomb of Pihirt, ate rarely visited. 

* The sons of Bamses II., Khamoioit and Marltumh, were brave warriors in spite of their being 
high priests of Phtah at Memphis, and of Ka at Heliopolis. With respect to Kbamohit, see pp. 424, 
425 of the present work; and in regard to Maritfimii, see Ebman, Ausfuhrliches Terzeichniss der 
..Egyptisehen AUtrtumer, 1894, p. 92, No. 7347. We shall see later on how the high priests of Amon, 
Hrihor, Pionkhi, Painozmii, took the title of commander-in-ohief. 

‘ For further information upon these “ men of the roll,” see Daum of Civilization, pp. 124-127. 

■ ® This military aristocracy was folly developed in the XXI*' and XXII"'* dynasties, bnt it began 
to take shape after Bamses TTT, had planted the Shardana and Qahaka in certain towns as garrisons ; 
see on this subject, i^. 472-474, 479 of the present work. 
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they were distributed among the population in proportion to the position occu- 
pied by the recipients in the social scale. The commanders of the troops, the 
attendants on the king, the administrators of the palace and temples, absorbed 
the greater part, but the distribution was carried down to the private soldier 
and his relations in town or country, who received some of the crumbs.^ 
When we remember for a moment the four centuries and more during which 
Egypt had been reaping the fruits of her foreign conquest, we cannot think 
without amazement of the quantities of gold and other precious metals which 
must have been brought in divers forms into the valley of the Nile.® Every 
fresh expedition made additions to these riches, and one is at a loss to know 
whence in the intervals between two defeats the conquered could procure so much 
wealth, and why the sources were never exhausted nor became impoverished. 
This flow of metals had an influence upon commercial transactions, for although 
trade was still mainly carried on by barter, the mode of operation was becoming 
changed appreciably. In exchanging commodities, frequent use was now 
made of rings and ingots of a certain prescribed weight in tabonu ; and it 
became more and more the custom to pay for goods by a certain number of 
tabonu of gold, silver, or copper, rather than by other commodities : it was 
the practice even to note down in invoices or in the otficial receipts, alongside 
the products or manufactured articles with which payments were made, the 
value of the same in weighed metal.® This custom, although not yet widely 
extended, placed at the disposal of trade enormous masses of metal, which were 
preserved in the form of ingots or bricks, except the portion which went to the 
manufacture of rings, jewellery, or valuable vessels.^ The general prosperity 

* See, on pp. 86, 87, 88 of this work, the notices of the quantity of spoils received by the two 
officers of subordinate rank, both called Ahmosis of M-Kab. On one occasion there is (pp. 90, 91) the 
distribution of booty to the whole crew of a ship who had distingnished themselves brilliantly. 

* The quantity of gold in ingots or rings, mentioned in the Annalt of Thutmosis III., represents 
altogether a weight of nearly a ton and a quarter, or in value some £140,000 of onr money. AnS this 
is far from being the whole of the metal obtained; from the enemy, for a large portion of the inscrip- 
tion has disappeared, and the unrecorded amount might be taken, without much risk of error, at a» 
much as that of which we have evidence— say, some two and a half tons, which ThOtmosis had 
received or brought back between the years XXIII. and XLII. of his reign — an estimation rather 
under than over the reality. These figures, moreover, take no account of the vessels and statues, or 
of the furniture and arms plated with gold. Silver was not received in such large quantities, but it 
was of great value, and the like may be said of copper and lead. 

» The facts justifying this position were observed and put together for the first time by Chabas, 
Beeherches tur lee poids, etc., dee Anciene Egyptiene, pp. 15-46 : a translation is given in this memoir 
of a register of the XX"* or XXI** dynasty (Mabiette, Lee Papynte Egyptiene du Mueie de Boulag, 
vol. ii. pis. iii., iv.), which gives the price of butcher’s meat, both in gold and silver, at this date. 
Fresh examples have been since collected by Spiegelberg, who has succeeded in drawing up a kind 
of tariff for the period between the XVIII*** and XX*" dynasties (Reehnungen aue der ZHt Selie I. 
Text, pp. 87-93). 

* There are depicted on the monuments bags or heaps of gold dust, ingots in the shape of bricks, 
rings, and vases, arranged alongside each other ; to cite only one example, see the Treamre scenes 
at Medinet-Habu (Cbampoluon, Monumente de VEgypte, vol. i. pp. 365, 367 ; DusncHEN, HiOorieehe 
Ineehriften, vol. i. pis. xxx.-xixiv., and Beetdlate, vol. i. pis. xxviii, xxix., and pp. 22, 23), which re- 
minded many Egyptologists of the legend of Bhampsinitos. 
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encouraged a passion for goldsmiths’ work, and the use of bracelets, necklaces, 
and chains became common among classes of the people who were not pre- 
viously accustomed to wear them4 There was henceforward no scribe or 
merchant, however poor he might be, who had not his seal made of gold or 
silver, or at any rate of copper gilt. The stone was sometimes fixed, but 
firequently arranged so as to turn round on a pivot ; while among people of 
superior rank it had some emblem or device upon it, such as a scorpion, a 
sparrow-hawk, a lion, or a cynocephalous monkey. Chains occupied the same 
position among the ornaments of Egyptian women as rings among men ; they 
were indispensable decorations. Examples of silver chains are known of some 
five feet in length, while others do not exceed two to three inches. There 
are specimens in gold of all sizes, single, double, and triple, with large or 
small links, some thick and heavy, while others are as slight and flexible as 
the finest Venetian lace. The poorest peasant woman, alike with the lady of 
the court, could boast of the possession of a chain, and she must have been 
in dire poverty who had not some other ornament in her jewel-case. The 
jewellery of Queen Ahhotpu shows to what degree of excellence the work of the 
Egyptian goldsmiths had attained at the time of the expulsion of the Hyksos : 
they had not only preserved the good traditions of the best workmen of 
the XII'*^ dynasty, but they had perfected the technical details, and had 
learned to combine form and colour with a greater skill.^ The pectorab of 
Prince Kh&moisit and the Lord Psaru, now in the Louvre, but which were 
originally placed in the tomb of the Apis in the time of Eamses II.,® are 
splendid examples. The most common form of these represents in miniature 
the front of a temple with a moulded or flat border, surmounted by a curved 
comice. In one of them, which was doubtless a present from the king himself, 
the cartouche, containing the first name of the Pharaoh-Usirmari, appears just 
below the frieze, and serves as a centre for the design within the frame. The 
wings of the ram-headed sparrow-hawk, the emblem of Amonra, are so dis- 
played as to support it, while a large ursens and a vulture beneath embracing 
both the sparrow-hawk and the cartouche with outspread wings give the idea 
of divine protection. Two didu, each of them filling one of the lower comers, 
symbolise duration. The framework of the design is made up of divisions 

* See, for the Egyptian goldsmiths’ work of this period, Pbbbot-Chipiez, Hietoire de I’Art dans 
VAniiquite, voL i. pp. 831-839, and Maspebo, ArchAdogie ^yptienne, pp. 304—315. 

* Some of the jewels of Queen Ahhotpu I. are represented on pp. 2, 3, 97, 108 of the present work ; 
for the jewellery of the XI1“' dynasty, see Dawn of Civilization, p. 518. 

’ These jewels, which were discovered by Mariette in his excavations in the Serapeum, are 
represented in £e S^ap^am de Memphis, 1863, pis. 9, 12, 20; cf. Pbissk d’Avennes, Eis- 
toire de I’Art JBgyptien, vof. ii., and Text, pp. 440, 441 ; Pebbot-Chipiez, Histoire de VArt dans 
V Antiquity, vol. i. pp. ^1-832, and Maspebo, Les Bijoux egypiiens du Louvre, in La Nature, vol. xlv. 
pp. 230-234. 
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marked out in gold, and filled either with coloured enamels or pieces of polished 
stone. The general effect is one of elegance, refinement, and harmony, the 
three principal elements of the design becoming enlarged from the top down- 
wards in a deftly adjusted gradation. The dead-gold of the cartouche in the 
upper centre is set off below by the brightly variegated and slightly undulating 

band of colours of the sparrow-hawk, 
while the uraeus and vulture, associated 
together with one pair of wings, envelope 
the upper portions in a half-circle of 
enamels, of which the shades pass from 
red through green to a dull blue, with 
a freedom of handling and a skill in the 
manipulation of colour which do honour 
to the artist. It was not his fault if 
there is still an element of stiffness in 
the appearance of the pectoral as a whole, 
for the form which religious tradition 
had imposed upon the jewel was so rigid 
that no artifice could completely get over this defect. It is a type which 
arose out of the same mental concepts as had given birth to Egyptian 
architecture and sculpture — monumental in character, and appearing often as 
if designed for colossal rather than ordinary beings. The dimensions, too 
overpowering for the decoration of normal men or women, would find an 
appropriate place only on the breasts of gigantic statues: the enormous 
size of the stone figures to which alone they are adapted would relieve* 
them, and show them in their proper proportions. The artists of the second 
Theban empire tried all they could, however, to get rid of the square frame- 
work in which the sacred bird is enclosed, and we find examples among 
the pectorals in the Louvre of the sparrow-hawk only with curved wings,® 
or of the ram-headed hawk with the wings extended ; but in both of them 
there is displayed the same brilliancy, the same purity of line,. as in the 
square-shaped jewels, while the design, freed from the trammels of the 
hampering enamelled frame, takes on a more graceful form, and becomes 
more suitable for personal decoration. The ram’s head in the second case 
excels in the beauty of its workmanship anything to be found elsewhere in 

* Drawn by Faucher-Gudin, from the jewel in the Louyre ; cf. Piebeet, Catalogue de la Sadie 
Hhtorique de la Galerie Egyptienne, p. 124, No. 521, and Mabiette, Le Sdrapfum de Memphis, 
1863, pi. 9. 

• This pectoral is reproduced as a tail-piece to the table of contents of the present chapter, p. 452 ; 
cf. Piebeet, Catalogue de la Salle Historique de la Galerie Bgyptienne,p. 127, No. 534, and Mabiette, 
Le Setapdum de Memphis, 1863, pi. 20. 
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THE KAM-HE\DED ‘■PARKOW- 
HAWK IX THE LOCVFE.' 


the mnseoms of Europe or Egypt. 

It is of the finest gold, but its 
Talue does not depend upon the 
precious material : the ancient 
engrayer knew how to model it 
with a bold and free hand, and he has managed 
to invest it with as much dignity as if he had 
been carving his subject in heroic size out of 
a block of granite or limestone. It is not an 
example of pure industrial art, but of an art 

for which a designation is lacking. Other examples, although more carefully 
executed and of more costly materials, do not approach it in value : such, 
for instance, are the ear-rings of Ramses XII. at Gizeh, which are made 
up of an ostentatious combination of disks, filigree-work, chains, 
beads, and hanging figures of the urseus.^ 

To get an idea of the character of the plate on the royal side- 
boards, we must have recourse to the sculptures in the 
temples, or to the paintings on the tombs : the engraved 
gold . or silver centrepieces, dishes, bowls, cups, and 
amphorae, if valued by weight only, were too precious to 
escape the avarice of the impoverished generations which 
followed the era of Theban prosperity.® In the fabrication of 
, these we can trace foreign influences, but not to the extent 



DECOBATED ABMCHAIR.' 


of a predominance over native art : even if the subject to be 
'dealt with by the artist happened to be a Phoenician god or an Asiatic prisoner, 
he was not content with slavishly copying his model; he translated it and 
interpreted it, so as to give it an Egyptian character. 

The household furniture was in keeping with these precious objects. Beds 
and armchairs in valuable woods, inlaid with ivory, carved, gilt, painted in 
subdued and bright colours, upholstered with mattresses and cushions of many- 
hued Asiatic stuffs, or of home-made materials, fashioned after Chaldaean 
patterns,® were in use among the well-to-do, while people of moderate means 


Drawn by Fancher-Gndin, from a jewel in the Lourre ; cf. Piekeet, Catalogue de la Salle 
Historique de la Galerie Egyptienne, p. 127, No. 535, and Mabiette, Le Sfrapfum de Memphis, pi. 12. 

* Habustte, Abydoi, vol. iL pi. 40 a, b, and Catalogne General, pp. 527-529, No. 1370. 

’ See pp, 235, 263 of the present work for specimens of table-services, especially of those in the 
precious metals ; the finest examples have been described by Peissb d’Avexnes, Hist, de VArt Egyptien, 
Tol. 41., and Text, pp. 430-433, 435-438. 

* Drawn 1^ Fancher-Gndin, from one of these objects in the tomb of Eamses UI. ; cf. Champollioh, 
Monuments deVEgypte, etc., pi. cclviii. ; Bosellixi, Monumenti Cinli, pi. xci. 

* For Egyptian furniture in the XIX*** and XX*** dynasties, see Pbisse d’Avexxes, Hist, de VArt 
E^ptien, voL ii., and Text, pp. 438, 439; Pebbot-Chipiez, Hist, de VArt dans I’Antiq., voL i. pp. 841- 
844 ; Eekax, .^Bgypten und .Sigyptisehes Leben, pp. 259-263 ; Maspero, Arch. Egyptienne, pp. 264-270 ; 
and particularly Wiekthsos, Maimers and Customs, 2nd edit., voL i. pp. 408-421, voL ii. pp. 195-201. 
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had to be content with old-fashioned furniture of the ancient regime. The 
Theban dwelling-house was indeed more sumptuously furnished than the 
earliest Memphite, but we find the same general arrangements in both, 
which provided, in addition to quarters for the masters, a similar number of 
rooms intended for the slaves, for granaries, storehouses, and stables.^ While 
the outward decoration of life was subject to change, the inward element 
remained unaltered. Costume was a more complex matter 
than in former times : the dresses and lower garments were 
more gauffered, had more embroidery and stripes ; the wigs 
were larger and longer, and rose up in capricious arrange- 
ments of curls and plaits.^ The use of the chariot had now 
become a matter of daily custom, and the number of domestics, 
already formidable, was increased by fresh additions in the 
shape of coachmen, grooms, and saises, who ran before their 
master to clear a way for the horses through the crowded 
streets of the city.® As material existence became more 
complex, intellectual life partook of the same movement, and, 
without deviating much from the lines prescribed for it by 
the learned and the scribes of the Memphite age, literature had become in 
the mean time larger, more complicated, more exacting, and more difficult to 
grapple with and to master. It had its classical authors, whose writings were 
committed to memory and taught in the schools. These were truly masterpieces, 
for if some felt that they understood and enjoyed them, others found them almost 
beyond their comprehension, and complained bitterly of their obscurity.® The 
later writers followed them pretty closely, in taking pains, on the one hand, 
to express fresh ideas in the forms consecrated by approved and ancient 
usage, or when they failed to find adequate vehicles to convey new thoughts, 



* It is easy to convince oneself of this, by comparing a town of the XU'* dynasty, given on p. 315, 
Dawn of Civilization, after Petrie’s drawings, with the plans of houses of the XYIII“*, for which also 
I am indebted to Petbib, TeU el-Amama, pis. xxxviii.-xlii. 

* For the costume of this period, see Wilkinson, Manners and CuHoms, 2nd edit., vol. ii. pp. 322- 
339, and especially Eeman, ^gypten und Mgyptisches Leben, pp. 287-310. Examples are given in 
the Dawn of Civilization, pp. 180, 185, 188, 189, 194, and in the present work, pp. 96, 227, 269, 328, 
501, 510-517, 519, 520, 522, 531-533. 

* The pictures at Tel el-Amama exhibit the king, queen, and princesses driving in their 
chariots with escorts of soldiers and mnners (Lepsius, Denim., iii. 92, 93). We often find in the 
tomb-paintings the chariot and coachman of some dignitary, waiting while their master inspects a 
field or a workshop, or whUe he is making a visit to the palace for some reward (Ohampollion, 
Monuments de VEgypte, etc., pi. cxliv., Xo. 1, and vol. i. p. 261 ; Eosellini, Monumenti Civili, pi. cxvi.. 
No. 5, and p. 238, et seq, ; Lepsius, Denkm., iii. 104, 105, 108). 

* Drawn by Faucher-Gndin, from a photograph by M. de Mertens ; cf. Eeman, Ausfuhtliches 
Verzeichniss der Algyptischen Mtertiimer, No. 6911, p. 89. 

» See in the Anastasi Papyrus, No. 1, pL x. 1. 9, pi. xi. 1. 8, the passage in which the scribe of 
the time of Bamses II. states that few could understand the ancient writings attributed to the Prince 
Didifhorfi, son of Mykerinos, and one of which at least, chap. Ixiv. of the Book of tJie Dead, has come 
down to us (Chabas, Voyage d'un Egyptien, pp. 43-16). 
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of Chaldaea.^ From these sources they had borrowed certain formulae 
of incantation,® medical recipes,^ and devout legends, in which the deities 
of Assyria and especially AstartS played the chief part,® They appropriated 
in this manner a certain number of words and phrases with which they were 
accustomed to interlard their discourses and writings. They thought it 
polite to call a door no longer by the word ro, but by the term tira, and to 
accompany themselves no longer with the harp ionit, but with the same 
instrument under its new name Tcinn&r, and to make the salam in saluting 
the sovereign in place of crying before him, aau. They were thorough-going 
Semiticisers ; but one is less offended by their affectation when one considers 
that the number of captives in the country, and the intermarriages with 
Canaanite women, had familiarised a portion of the community from childhood 
with the sounds and ideas of the languages from which the scribes were 
accustomed to borrow unblushingly.® This artifice, if it served to infuse an 

* Drawn by Fsucfaer-Gndin, from photographs of the objects in the Museums of Berlin and Gizeh. 

? See what has been said on this subject on p. 167 of the present work. Several of the literary 

or religions pieces found at Tel el-Amama were to help in their studies Egyptian scribes who were 
qualifying for the office of dragoman. See pp. 275, 276 of the present work. 

* ^ the Harris Magic Papyrus, ed. Cbaba.s, pi. c. 11. 1-5 ; the formula there given seems a 
transcription in hieroglyphics of an incantation in cuneiform characters. 

* Ebers Papyrus, pi. Ixiii., L 8, et seq., where the Egyptian compiler has inserted, among other 
formulae, a trivial recipe furnished him by an “ Asiatic of By bios.” 

® BmcH, Farta, in the Zeitschri/t, 1871, pp. 119, 120, according to fragments then in the Tyssen 
Amherst collection. 

* The Semiticising mania of the Theban scribes was pointed out by Maspero, Du Genre Episto- 
laire, pp. 8-10, and afterwards by Ebmas, A^gyptenund A^gyptisehes Leben, pp. 682-684. Some of the 
words thus introduced have been put together and commented on by Lauth, Semitische Lebnworter 
im Mgyptisehen, in the Zeifsehri/t der D. Morgendl. Gesellsehaft, vol. xxv. pp. 618-644, and by Bosdi, 
Dem Hd)raiseh-phSnizis(Aen Spraehzweige angehSrige LehnwSrter in HierogJyphischen und Hieratiscben 
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appearance of originality into their writings, had no influence upon their 
method of composition. Their poetical ideal remained what it had been in 
the time of their ancestors, hut seeing that we are now tinable to determine 
the characteristic cadence of sentences or- the mental attitude which marked 
each generation of literary men, it is often difficult for ns to find out the 
qualities in their writings which gaTe them popularity. A complete library 
of one of the learned in the Kamesside period must hare contained a strange 
mixture of works, embracing, in addition to boolrs of devotion, which were in- 
dispensable to those who were solicitous about their sonls,^ collections of hymns, 
romances, war and love songs, moral and philosophical treatises, letters, and legal 
documents. It would have been similar in character to the literary possessions 
of an Egyptian of the Memphite period,^ but the language in which it was written 
would not have been so stiff and dry, but would have flowed more easily, and 
been more sustained and better balanced. The great odes to the deities which 
we find in the Theban papyri are better fitted, perhaps, than the profane com- 
positions of the period, to give us an idea of the advance which Egyptian genius 
had made in the width and richness of its modes of expression, while still main- 
taining almost the same dead-level of ideas which had characterised it from 
the outset. Among these, one dedicated to Harmakhis, the sovereign sun, is no 
longer restricted to a bare enumeration of the acts and virtues of the “ Disk,” 
but ventures to treat of his daily course and his final triumphs in terms which 
might have been used in describing the victorious campaigns or the apotheosis 
of a Pharaoh.^ It begins with his awakening, at the moment when he has tom 
himself away from the embraces of night. Standing upright in the cabin of 
the divine bark, “ the fair boat of millions of years,” with the coils of the serpent 
Mihni around him, he glides in silence on the eternal current of the celestial 
waters, guided and protected by those battalions of secondary deities with whose 

Texten, 1886. It appears not to have been noticed that several of these words betray an Aramtean 
origin from the dynasty onwards. 

* There are found in the rnhrics of many religious books, for example that dealing with the unseen 
world (Maspebo, Etude* de Mythologie, etc., vol. ii. pp, 54-57), promises of health and prosperity to the 
soul which, “ while still on earth,” had read and learned them. A similar formula appears at the end of 
several important chapters of the Booh of the I>ea<i(GciETSSE, Bit. Fungr. Egyptien, ch. 64, pp. 58, 59). 

* See Dawn of CiviUzaiion, pp. 398-401. The composition of these libraries may be gathered 
from the collections of papyri which have turned up from time to time, and have been sold by the 
Arabs to European buyers ; e.g. the Salliet Collection, the Anastasi Collections, and that of Harris. 
They have found their way eventually into the British Museum or the Museum at Leyden, and have 
been published in the Select Papyri of the former, or in the Monuments Egyptiens of the latter. 

’ The hymn to Harmakhis is in the Berlin Museum, and was published by Lepstos, Denhm., vi. 115 
117 a; it was translated by Maspebo, Etudes de Mythologie, vol. ii. pp. 454-457, and Hist. Anciemte 
des Penples de T Orient, 4th edit, pp. 280-284. A hymn to Fhtah in the same style, now also at Berlin 
(Lepsius, Denhm., vi. 11 8-121), has been translated by PmKBSi.Etudes Egyptolog. pp. 1-19. Finally, the 
great hymn to Amon in the Bnlaq Papyrus (Mabiette, Les Papyrus Egyptiens, etc., vol. ii. pis. 11-13) 
has been translated into French by Gbebact, Hymnea Amon-Bd des Pap. Egypt, du Musee du Boulaq, 
1876, vol. i., into Gennan by Steen, PBn Hymnus auf Amon-Ba, in Zeitschrift, 1873, pp. 74-81, 125-127, 
and into English by Goodwin, Trandatwn of an Egyptian Hymn to Arhon, in Trans. Bibl. Arch. Soc., 
vol. ii. pp. 250-268, and Hymn to Amen-Ba, in Records of the Past, Ist series, vol. iL pp. 127-136. 
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•odd forms the monuments have made us familiar. “Heaven is in delight, 
the earth is in joy, gods and men are making festival, to render glory to 
Phra-Harmakhis, when they see him arise in his bark, having overturned his 
enemies in his own time ! ” They accompany him from hour to hour, they 
fight the good fight with him against Apopi, they shout aloud as he inflicts 
«ach fresh wound upon the monster ; they do not even abandon him when the 
west has swallowed him up in its darkness.^ Some parts of the hymn remind 
us, in the definiteness of the imagery and in the abundance of detail, of a 
portion of the poem of Pentauieit, or one of those inscriptions of Ramses HI. 
wherein he celebrates the defeat of hordes of Asiatics or Libyans. 

The Egyptians took a delight in listening to stories. They preferred tales 
which dealt with the marvellous and excited their imagination, introducing 
■speaking animals, gods in disguise, ghosts and magic.^ One of them tells of a 
king who was distressed because he had no heir, and had no sooner obtained the 
favour he desired from the gods, than the Seven Hathors, the mistresses of Fate, 
destroyed his happiness by predicting that the child would meet with his death 
by a serpent, a dog, or a crocodile.^ Efforts were made to provide against such 
a fatality by shutting him up in a tower ; but no sooner bad he grown to man’s 
estate, than he procured himself a dog, went off to wander through the world, and 
married the daughter of the Prince of Naharaim. His fate meets him first under 
the form of a serpent, which is killed by his wife ; he is next assailed by a croco- 
dile, and the dog kills the crocodile, but as the oracles must be fulfilled, the 
brute turns and despatches his master without further consideration.® Another 
story describes two brothers, Anhpu and Bitiu, who live happily together on 
their farm till the wife of the elder falls in love with the younger, and on his 
repulsing her advances, she accuses him to her husband of having offered her 
violence. The virtue of the younger brother would not have availed him 
much, had not his animals warned him of danger, and had not Phra-Harmakhis 
surrounded him at the critical moment with a stream teeming with crocodiles. 
He mutilates himself to prove his innocence, and announces that henceforth he 
will lead a mysterious existence far from mankind ; he will retire to the Valley 

* The remains of Egyptian romantic literature have been collected and translated into French by 
jVIaspero, Les Contes populaires de VRgypU Ancienne, 2nd edit., 1889, and subsequently into English 
■by Flindbbs Petrie, Egyptian Tales, i., ii., 1895. 

• For the part of fairy godmothers played in Egypt by the Seven Hathors, of. Maspero, Les 
■Contes populaires de VEgypte Ancienne, 2nd edit., pp. Ixv.-lxviii. ; for the methods of evading, or at 
least of delaying, the execution of decrees of fate, cf. Dawn of Cicilization, pp. 212-215. 

’ This Story of the Doomed Prince was discovered in the Harris Papyrus, No. 500, in the British 
iluseum, and published by Goodwin, Translation of a Fragment of an Egyptian Fabulous Tale, the 
Doomed Prince, in the Transactions of the Soc. of Bibl. Arch., vol. iii. pp. 319-356 (of. the Records of 
the Past, 1st series, vol. ii. pp. 153-160), translated and commented on by Maspero, Etudes Egyptiennes, 
voL i. pp. 1-47, and completed by Ebers, Das alte .Egypiische Mdrchen com cerwunschenen Prinzen, 
naeherzahlt und zu Ende gefuhrt, in Westermann^s Monatshefte, Oct., 1881, pp. 96 103; cf. Maspero, 
he* Contes populaires de VEgypte Anc'.enne, 2nd edit., pp. 225-244, and Petrie, Egyptian Tales, 2nd 
aeries, pp. 13-35. 
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of the Acacia, place his heart on the topmost flower of the tree, and no one 
will be able with impunity to steal it from him. The gods, however, who 
frequent this earth take pity on his loneliness, and create for him a wife of 
such beauty that the Me falls in love with her, and steals a lock of her hair, 
which is carried by its waters down into Egypt. Pharaoh finds the lock, and, 
intoxicated by its scent, commands his people to go in quest of the owner. 
Having discovered the lady, Pharaoh marries her, and ascertaining from her who 
she is, he sends men to cut down the Acacia, but no sooner has the flower touched 
the earth, than Bitiu droops and dies. The elder brother is made immediately 
acquainted with the fact by means of various prodigies. The wine poured out 
to him becomes troubled, his beer leaves a deposit. He seizes his shoes and 
staff and sets out to find the heart. After a search of seven years he discovers 
it, and reviving it in a vase of water, he puts it into the mouth of the corpse, 
which at once returns to life. Bitiu, from this moment, seeks only to be 
revenged. He changes himself into the bull Apis, and, on being led to court, 
he reproaches the queen with the crime she has committed against him. The 
queen causes his throat to be cut ; two drops of his blood fall in front of the 
gate of the palace, and produce in the night two splendid “Persea” trees, which 
renew the accusation in a loud voice. The queen has them cut down, but a 
chip from one of them flies into her mouth, and ere long she gives birth to 
a child who is none other than a re-incarnation of Bitifi. When the child 
succeeds to the Pharaoh, he assembles his council, reveals himself to them, and 
punishes with death her who was first his wife and subsequently his mother.^ The 
hero moves throughout the tale without exhibiting any surprise at the strange 
incidents in which he takes part, and, as a matter of fact, they did not seriously 
outrage the probabilities of contemporary life. In every town sorcerers could 
be found who knew how to transform themselves into animals or raise the dead 
to life : ® we have seen how the accomplices of Pentauirit had recourse to spells 
in order to gain admission to the royal palace when they desired to rid them- 
selves of Eamses III.^ The most extravagant romances difiered from real life 
merely in collecting within a dozen pages more miracles than were customarily 
supposed to take place in the same number of years ; it was merely the 
multiplicity of events, and not the events themselves, that gave to the narra- 
tive its romantic and improbable character.^ The rank of the heroes alone 

* The Orhiney Papyrus, which contains the Tale of the Two Brothers (Select Papyri, vol. ii. pis. ix.- 
xix.), was discovered and interpreted by E. de Rouge, Notice sur un monument ggyptien en ecriture 
hiiratique, in the Ath^aseum Franyais, 1852, and in the Revue Arch^logiqtte, 1st series, vol. viii. p. 30, 
et seq. It has since then been translated or commented upon by some dozen Egyptologists, and the 
translation, with a bibliography, will be found in Maseebo, Les Contes popvlaires de VEgypte Ancienne, 
2nd edit., pp. 1-32, and also in Petbie, Egyptian Tales, 2nd series, pp. 36-86. 

* Cf. Dawn of Civilization, pp. 269, 270, 282, for the resurrections effected by the magician Didi. 

3 Of. p. 479 of the present volume. 

* For this manner of accounting for the marvellous in Egyptian tales, cf. Maspebo, Les Cotdes 
popvlaires, etc., 2nd edit., p. Ivii., et seq. ; Petbie, Egyptian Tales, 2nd series, pp. v., vi. 
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raised the tale ont of the region of ordinary life ; they are always the sons of 
kings, Syrian princes, or Pharaohs ; sometimes we come across a vague and 
undefined Pharaoh, who figures under the title of PiruiMi or Pruiti,^ but more 
often it is a well-known and illustrious Pharaoh who is mentioned by name.'^ 
It is related how, one day, Kheops, suffering from ennui within his palace, 
assembled his sons in the hope of learning from them something which he did 
not already know. They described to him one after another the prodigies 
performed by celebrated magicians imder Kanibri and Snofrui ; and at length 
Mykerinos assured him that there was a certain Didi, living then not far 
from Meidum, who was capable of repeating all the marvels done by former 
wizards.^ Most of the Egyptian sovereigns were, in the same way, subjects of 
more or less wonderful legends — Sesostris, Amenothes III., Thutmosis III., 
Amenemhait I., Khiti, Sahuri, Usirkaf, and Kakiu.* These stories were put into 
literary shape by the learned, recited by public story-tellers, and received by 
the people as authentic history; they finally filtered into the writings of the 
chroniclers, who, in introducing them into the annals, filled up with their 
extraordinary details the laeunse of authentic tradition.® Sometimes the 
narrative assumed a briefer form, and became an apologue. In one of them 
the members of the body were supposed to have combined against the head, 
and disputed its supremacy before a jury; the parties all pleaded their 
cause in turn, and judgment was given in due form.® Animals also had their 
place in this universal comedy. The passions or the weaknesses of humanity 
were attributed to them, and the narrator makes the lion, rat, or jackal to 
utter sentiments from which he draws some short practical moral. La Fontaine 
had predecessors on the banks of the Nile of whose existence he little 
dreamed.’ 

* For the meaniDg of these titles, cf. Dawn of Cicilization, pp. 263, 261. 

* Masfero, Les Contei populaires de VEgypte Ancienne, 2nd edit., p. xxxiv., et seq. 

* This is the Tale of King Khaf^‘ und the Magimang, discovered and published by Ebman, Ein 
neuer Papyrus des Berliner Museums, in the National Zeitung of Berlin (No. for the 14th May, 1886), 
and subsequently in ASgypten und jEgyp. Leben, etc., pp. 498-502, and again in Die Miirchen des Papyrus 
Weslear,L,ii., 1890; of. MASPEBO,£e* Contes populaires de r Bgy pie ATtcienne, 2nd edit., pp. 51-86, and 
F. Fetbie, Egyptian Tales, Ist series, pp. 9-60. 

* Sesostris-Bamses II. appears in the Tale of Satni-Khdmois (Maspebo, Les Contes populaires, 2nd 
edit., p. 195, et seq.), Amendthes III. in the Tale of the Unclean (cf. on this subject pp. 418, 149 of 
this volume), Thhtmosis IIL in the Taie of Thutii (of. p. 277 of this volnme), Amenemhait I., with 
his eon tJsirtasen I., in the Memoirs of Sinuhit (cf. Dawn of Cietlization,pp. 471-473), Khiti in the St. 
Petersburg Papyrus, No. 1, at present unedited (cf. Dawn of Civilization, p. 148), and finally Sahuri, 
fTsirkaf, and Kakifi, in the Tale of King Khufui and the Magicians (cf. Datcn of Civilization. 
pp. 387-389). 

‘ Maspebo, Les Contes populaires de VEgypte Ancienne, 2nd edit., pp. xxxv.-sli., and Notes sur 
quelques points de Grammaire et d’Histoire, in the Becueil de Travaux, vol. xvii. pp. 56-64, 121-138. 

1 shall have occasion to revert to this subject again later on. 

* This version of the Fable of the Members and the Stomach was discovered upon a schoolboy’s 
tablet at Turin, and published by Maspebo, Etudes Egyptiennes, vol. i. pp. 260-261. 

' The first Egyptologist to claim an Egyptian origin for many of our fables was ZiiSDEE, Esope 
itait-ilJuif ou EgypHeni in the Revue Archadogigue, 2nd series, vol. iii. pp. 354-369; cf Lapth, 
ifber die symbolisehe Schrift der Alten Mgypter, in the Sitzungsberichte of the Academy of Sciences at 
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As La Fontaine found an illustrator in Granville, so, too, in Egypt the 
draughtsman brought his reed to the aid of the fabulist, and by his cleverly 
executed sketches gave greater point to the sarcasm of story than mere words 
could have conveyed.^ Where the author had briefly mentioned that the 
jackal and the cat had cunningly forced their services on the animals whom 
they wished to devour at their leisure, the artist would depict the jackal and 
the cat equipped as peasants, with wallets on their backs, and sticks over 



THE CAT AND THE JACKAL GO OFF TO THE FIELDS WITH THEI8 FLOCKS.- 


their shoulders, marching behind a troup of gazelles or a flock of fat geese : 
it was easy to foretell the fate of their unfortunate charges. Elsewhere it is an 
ox who brings up before his master a cat who has cheated him, and his pro- 
verbial stupidity would incline us to think that he will end by being punished 
himself for the misdeeds of which he had accused the other. Puss’s sly and 
artful expression, the ass-headed and important-looking judge, with the wand 
and costume of a high and mighty dignitary, give pungency to the story, and 

Mnnicli, 1868, vol. i. pp. 357, 358. The Fable of the Lion and the Mat was discovered ia a demotic 
papyins at Leyden (i. 384, p. xviii. 11. 11-34 ; cf. Leemans, Monuments Egyptians, vol. i. pi. ccxiiii.) 
by Ladth, tfier die Thierfabel in JEgypten, in the Sitzungsherichte of the Academy of Sciences at 
Munich, 1868, vol. ii. pp. 50, 51, and retranslated into French and German by Brugsch, La Fable du 
Lion et de la Souris d'apres un manuscrit dfmotique, in the Mevue Arch£ologigue, 2nd series, 1878, and 
AEsopische Fabeln in einem Aigyptischen Papyrus, in the Zeitschri/t, 1878, pp. 47-50 (cf. Bedgsch, 
ErhlSrung, in the Zeitschrift, 1878, p. 87, and Lauth, i4n dieMedaktUm,vaiYLeZeitschrift, 1879, pp. 92, 
93). The same papyrus contains other fables, introduced into a dialogne in which the jackal and 
the cat sustain the conversation; its general contents were pointed out by Ladth, Uber die Thierfabel 
in Agypten, pp. 49-51, and the translation of a considerable part of it was given by Bevillout, 
Entretiens philosophiques d’une chatte ilhiopienne et eCun petit chacal Moufi, in the Mevue Fgyptologique, 
vol. i. pp. 153-159, vol. iv. pp. 82-88. 

* The first to study Egyptian caricatures and fables was Lauth, Die Thierfabel in Agypten, in 
the Sitzungsherichte of the Academy of Sciences at Munich, 1868, vol. ii. pp. 45-49; his views have 
not received the attention they deserve. The caricatures are preserved in two papyri, one in the British 
Museum, the other at Turin, which were published by Lepsius, Auswahl der wichtigsten Urkunden 
pi. xxiii. ; and on ostraca, of which one only, that in the former Abbott collection, and now at New 
York, was published by Peisse d’Avenses, Notice sur le Muste du Caire (Extrait de la Mevue Archebl., 
1846), p. 17, and by Maspeeo, L’ Archiologie Egyptienne, pp. 164, 165. They have been studied by 
Deveria in Champfledet, Hist, de la Caricature Antique, 2nd edit., pp. 20-28, and by Olltvieb- 
Beadbegabd, La Caricature Egyptienne, historique, politique et morale, 1894, in which the interpre- 
tation is more ingenious than true to the meaning of the documents. 

* Drawn by Faucher-Gudin, from Lepsius, Ausmald der wichtigsten ErJtunden, pi. xxiii. 
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THE CAT BEFORE ITS JCLGE. 


recall the daily scenes 
at the judgment-seat of 
the lord of Thebes. In 
another place we see a 
donkey, a lion, a croco- 
dile, and a monkey 
giving an instrumental 
and vocal concert. A 
lion and a gazelle play 
a game of chess. A cat 
of fashion, with a flower 
in her hair, has a dis- 
agreement with a goose : 
they have come to blows, and the excitable puss, who fears she will come 
off worst in the struggle, falls backwards in a fright. The draughtsmen having 
once found vent for their satire, stopped at nothing, and even royalty itself 

did not escape their at- 
~ tacks. While the writers 
of the day made fun of 
the military calling, both 
in prose and verse,^ the 
caricaturists parodied 
the combats and trium- 
phal scenes of the Ramses 
or Thutmosis of the day 
depicted on the walls of 
the pylons. The Pharaoh 
of all the rats, perched 
upon a chariot drawn by 
dogs, bravely charges an 

army of cats ; standing in the heroic attitude of a conqueror, he pierces them 
with his darts, while his horses tread the fallen underfoot ; his legions mean- 
while in advance of him attack a fort defended by tomcats, with the same 
ardour that the Egyptian battalions would display in assaulting a Syrian strong- 
hold.^ This treatment of ethics did not prevent the Egyptian writers from 
giving way to their natural inclinations, and composing large volumes on this 



A CONCERT OP ANIMALS DEVOTED TO MUSIC.’ 


• Drawn by Fancher-Gndin, from Lepskfs, Auswahl der wicMigeten Urhunden, pi. xxiii. 
’ Of. the fragments which I have cited in this connexion on pp. 457, 458 of this volume. 
’ Drawn by Faucber-Gudin, from Lepsius, Auswahl der tuiehtigsten Urhunden, pi. xxiii. 

* This is the scene which serves as the head-piece to the present chapter ; see p. 453. 
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subject after the maimer of Eaqimni or Phtahhotpu.^ One of their books, 
in which the aged Ani inscribes his Instructions to his son, Khonshotpu, is 
compiled in the form of a dialogue, and contains the usual commonplaces 
upon virtue, temperance, piety, the respect due to parents from children, or 
to the great ones of this world from their inferiors.^ The language in which 
it is written is ingenious, picturesque, and at times eloquent ; the work explains 
much that is obscure in Egyptian life, and upon which the monuments have 
thrown no light. “ Beware of the woman who goes out surreptitiously in her 
town, do not follow her or any like her, do not expose thyself to the experi- 
ence of what it costs a man to face an Ocean of which the bounds are unknown.^ 
The wife whose husband is far from home sends thee letters, and invites thee to 
come to her daily when she has no witnesses ; if she succeeds in entangling 
thee in her net, it is a crime which is punishable by death as soon as it is 
known, even if no wicked act has taken place, for men will commit every sort 
of crime when under this temptation alone.” ^ “ Be not quarrelsome in 
breweries, for fear that thou mayest be denounced forthwith for words which 
have proceeded from thy mouth, and of having spoken that of which thou art no 
longer conscious. Thou fallest, thy members helpless, and no one holds out 
a hand to thee, but thy boon-companions around thee say : ‘ Away with the 
drunkard ! ’ Thou art wanted for some business, and thou art found rolling 
on the ground like an infant.” ® In speaking of what a man owes to his mother, 
Ani waxes eloquent : “ When she bore thee as all have to bear, she had in 
thee a heavy burden without being able to call on thee to share it. When 
thou wert born, after thy months were fulfilled, she placed herself under a 
yoke in earnest, her breast was in thy mouth for three years ; in spite of the 
increasing dirtiness of thy habits, her heart felt no disgust, and she never said : 

‘ W'hat is that I do here ? ’ When thou didst go to school to be instructed in 


* See Dawn of Civilization, pp. 399-401. 

' This papyrus, now in the Gizeh Museum, was discovered and published by Mabiette, Les 
Papyrus Egyptians du Musfe da Boulaq, vol. i. pis. 15-23. It was translated in exlenso by E. de 
Bovg^ Etuda sur la papyrus du Musde de Boulaq, in the Compies rendus de V Academia das Inscrip- 
tions at Belles-Lettres, 1872, vol. vii. pp. 340-351, and by Ohabas, L’Egyptologie, vols. i., ii. ; in 
part by Brugsch, Altagyptisclie Lebensregeln in einem hieratischen Papyrus des Vice-KSniglichen 
Museums zu Bulaq, in the Zaitschrift, 1872, pp. 49-58; and finally, without any new material, 
lengthily paraphrased by Ameluteau, La Morale Egyptienne, Quinze Siedes avant notre ere, etc.; 
the fragments which I here quote have been translated in the Guide du Visiteur au Musea de Boulaq, 
pp. 192-194. 

* I have been obliged to paraphrase the sentence considerably to render it intelligible to the 
modem reader. The Egyptian text says briefly : “ Do not know the man who braves the water of 
the Ocean whose bounds are unknown.” To know the man means here know the state of the man 
who does an action. 

* The Moral Papyrus of Bulaq, p. ii. 11. 13-17 ; cf. Mabiette, Les Papyrus Egyptians du Mutde de 
Boulaq, vol. L pL 16 ; Ohabas, V EgyptoUgie, vol. i. pp. 55-87. 

‘ The Moral Papyrus of Bulaq, p. ui. U. 6-11 ; cf. Mabiette, Les Papyrus Egyptians du Musea de 
Boulaq, vol. i. pi. 17 ; Ohabas, L'Egyptologie, voL L pp. 101-109. 
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writing, she followed thee every day with bread and beer from thy house. 
Now thou art a full-grown man, thou hast taken a wife, thou hast provided 
thyself with a house ; bear always in mind the pains of thy birth and the care 
for thy education that thy mother lavished on thee, that her anger may not 
rise up against thee, and that she lift not her hands to God, for he will hear 
her complaint ! ” ^ The whole of the book does not rise to this level, but we 
find in it several maxims which appear to be popular proverbs, as for instance ; 
“He who hates idleness will come without being called;” “A good walker 
comes to his journey’s end without needing to hasten ® or, “ The ox which 
goes at the head of the flock and leads the others to pasture is but an animal 
like his fellows.”® Towards the end, the son Khonshotpu, weary of such a 
lengthy exhortation to wisdom, interrupts his father roughly : “ Do not ever- 
lastingly speak of thy merits, I have heard enough of thy deeds ; ” ^ whereupon 
Ani resignedly restrains himself from further speech, and a final parable gives 
us tlie motive of his resignation : “ This is the likeness of the man who knows 
the strength of his arm. The nursling who is in the arms of his mother cares 
only for being suckled ; but no sooner has he found his mouth than he cries : 
* Give me bread ! ’ ” ® 

It is, perhaps, difficult for us to imagine an Egyptian in love repeating 
madrigals to his mistress,® for we cannot easily realise that the hard and 
blackened bodies we see in our museums have once been men and women 
loving and beloved in their own day. The feeling which they entertained 
one for another had none of the reticence or delicacy of our love ; they went 
straight to the point, and the language in which they expressed themselves 


‘ The Moral Papyrus of Boulaq, p. vi. 1. 17, p. vii. L 3 ; of. Makiette, Les Papyrus Egyptiens du 
Musde de Boulaq, vol. i p. 20 ; E. de Kouge, Etude sur le Papyrus du Musee de Boulaq, p. 8 ; Chabas, 
L’Egyptologie, vol. ii. pp. 42-54. 

* The Moral Papyrus, etc,, p. vii. 1. 14 ; of. Mariette, Les Papyrus Egyptiens, etc., vol. i. pi. 21 : 
E. DE Eotjge, Etude, etc., p. 9; Chabas, L’Egyptologie, vol. iL pp. 80, 81. ^ 

“ The Moral Papyrus, etc , p. viii. 1. 3 ; cf. Mabiette, Les Papyrus Egyptiens, etc., vol. i. pi. 22 ; 
Chabas, L’Egyptologie, pp. 99-101, 

* The Moral Papyrus, etc., p. is. IL 7-12 ; cf. Mabiette, Le Papyrus Egyptiens, etc., voL L pi. 23 ; 
Chabas, L’Egyptologie, vol. ii. pp. 196-202. 

® The Moral Papyrus, etc., pi. ix. 11. 12-17 ; cf Mabiette, Les Papyrus Egyptiens, etc., vol. i. pi. 23 ; 
E. DE Roege, Etude, etc., pp. 11, 12; Chabas, L’Egyptologie, vol. ii. pp. 202-211. 

* The remains of Egyptian amatory literature have been collected, translated, and commentated 
on by Maspebo, Etudes Egyptiennes, vol. i. pp. 217-259. They have been preserved in two papyri, 
■one of which is at Turin (Plette-Bossi, Les Papyrus hidratiques de Turin, pis. Ixxix.-lxsxii. ; of. 
Chabas, L’ Episode du Jardin des Fleurs, in the Compies rendus of the Academie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres, 1874, pp. 117-124, and Records of the Past, Ist series, vol. vi. p. 153, et seq. ; Maspebo, 
Etudes Egyptiennes, vol. i. pp. 217-230), the other in the British Museum (Goodwet, On Four Songs 
■contained in an Egyptian Papyrus in the British Museum, in the Transactions of the Society of 
Biblical Archeology, voL iii pp. 380-388 ; Maspebo, Etudes Egyptiennes, vol. i. pp. 230-256 ; Ebmait, 
Mgypten und JSgyptischen Leben, pp. 518-.521). The first of these appears to be a sort of dialogue in 
which the tre^ of a garden boast one after another of the beauty of a woman, and discourse of the 
love-scenes which took place under their shadow. 
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is sometimes too coarse for our taste.^ The manners and customs of daily 
life among the Egyptians tended to blnnt in them the feelings of modesty 
and refinement to which our civilization has accustomed us. Their children, 
went about without clothes, or, at any rate, wore none until the age of puberty. 
Owing to the climate, both men and women left the upper part of the body 
more or less uncovered, or wore fabrics of a transparent nature. In the towns,, 
the servants who moved about their masters or his guests had merely a narrow 
loin-cloth tied round their hips ; while in the country, the peasants dispensed 
with even this covering, and the women tucked up their garments when at 
work so as to move more freely. The religious teaching and the ceremonies- 
connected with their worship drew the attention of the faithful to the unveiled 
human form of their gods, and the hieroglyphs themselves contained pictures 
which shock our sense of propriety. Hence it came about that the young girl 
who was demanded in marriage had no idea, like the maiden of to-day, of the 
vague delights of an ideal union. The physical side was impressed upon her 
mind, and she was well aware of the full meaning of her consent. Her lover, 
separated from her by her disapproving parents, thus expresses the grief 
which overwhelms him : " I desire to lie down in my chamber, — for I am sick 
on thy account, — and the neighbours come to visit me. — Ah ! if my sister but 
came with them, — she would show the physicians what ailed me, — for she 
knows my sickness ! ” ^ Even while he thus complains, he sees her in his- 
imagination, and his spirit visits the places she frequents : “ The villa of my 
sister,- — (a pool is before the house), — the door opens suddenly, — and my sister 
passes out in wrath. — Ah ! why am I not the porter, — that she might give me 

her orders ! — I should at least hear her voice, even were she angry, and I, like 

a little boy, fuU of fear before her ! ” ^ Meantime the young girl sighs in vain 
for “ her brother, the beloved of her heart,” and all that charmed her before 
has now ceased to please her. “ I went to prepare my snare, my cage and the 
covert for my trap — for all the birds of Puanit alight upon Egypt, redolent 
with perfume ; — he who flies foremost of the flock is attracted by my worm, 
bringing odours from Puanit, — its claws full of incense.— But my heart is with 
thee, and desires that we should trap them together, — I with thee, alone, and 

that thou shouldest be able to hear the sad cry of my perfumed bird, there 

near to me, close to me, I will make ready my trap, — 0 my beautiful friend, 

* Cf. on this subject, Maspebo, Les Contes populairet de VEgypte Ancienne, 2Qd edit, 
pp. liv.. It. 

* Harris Papyrus, Ko. 500, pi. x. II. 9, 10 ; cf. Maspebo, Etudes Egyptiennes, vol. i. pp. 238, 239 ; 
Ebman, HJgypten und ASgyptisekes Ltben im Alterlhum, p. 520. For the meaning of the worda 
“ brother” and “sister” in such cases, see Hawn of Civilization, pp. 50, 51. 

’ Harris Papyrus, No. 500, pi. x. 11. 10-13; cf. Maspebo, Etudes Egyptiennes, vol. i. p. 239; 
Ebman, Higypten und Higyptisches Lehen im Alterthum, p. 520. 
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thou who goest to the field of the well-beloved ! ” ^ The latter, however, is 
slow to appear, the day passes away, the evening comes on : “ The cry of the 
goose resounds — which is caught by the worm-bait, — but thy love removes 
me far from the bird, and I am unable to deliver myself from it ; — I will carry 
off my net, and what shall I say to my mother, — when I shall have returned 
to her ? — Every day I come back laden with spoil, — but to-day I have not 
been able to set my trap, — for thy love makes me its prisoner ! ” “ The goose 

flies away, alights, — it has greeted the barns with its cry ; — the flock of birds 
increases on the river, but I leave them alone and think only of thy love, — 
for my heart is bound to thy heart — and I cannot tear myself away from thy 
beauty.” ^ Her mother probably gave her a scolding, but she hardly minds 
it, and in the retirement of her chamber never wearies of thinking of her 
brother, and of passionately crying for him : “ 0 my beautiful friend ! I yearn 
to be with thee as thy wife — and that thou shouldest go whither thou wishest 
with thine arm upon my arm, — for then I will repeat to my heart, which is in 
thy breast, my supplications. — If my great brother does not come to-night, — I am 
as those who lie in the tomb— for thou, art thou not health and life, — he who 
transfers the joys of thy health to my heart which seeks thee ? ” ® The hours 
pass away and he does not come, and already “ the voice of the turtle-dove 
speaks, — it says : ‘ Behold, the dawn is here, alas ! what is to become of 
me ? ’ ^ Thou, thou art the bird, thou callest me, — and I find my brother in 
his chamber, — and my heart is rejoiced to see him ! — I will never go away 
again, my hand will remain in thy hand, — and when I wander forth, I will go 
with thee into the most beautiful places, — happy in that he makes me the 
foremost of women — and that he does not break my heart.” ® We should like 
to quote the whole of it, but the text is mutilated, and we are unable to fill 
in the blanks. It is, nevertheless, one of those products of the Egyptian mind 
which it would have been easy for us to appreciate from beginning to end, 
without effort and almost without explanation. The passion in it finds ex- 
pression in such sincere and simple language as to render rhetorical ornament 
needless, and one can trace in it, therefore, nothing of the artificial colouring 

’ Harris Papyrus, Jfo. 500, pi. xii. 11. 2-7 ; cf, Maspero, Etudes Egyptiennes, vol. i. pp. 24.S. 244 ; 
Ebman, JEgypten und .^gyptisches XeOen, pp. 518, 519. 

* Harris Papyrus, No. 500, pi. xii. 11. 7-11 ; c£ Maspero, op. cit., vol. i. pp. 244-246 ; Ermak, 
op. eit, p. 519. 

’ Harris Papyrus, No. 500, pi. xiii. 11. 3-6; cf. Maspero, op. eit., vol. i. pp. 247, 248; Ermas, 
op. eit.,p. 519. The expression in the first verse — nibit piru — “mistress of the house,” which I 
translate “ my wife,” is explained in the Dawn of Cieiliisation, p. 51, note 5. 

* Literally, “ Where is my road? ” 

^ Harris Papyrus, No. 500, pi. xiii. 11. 6-8 ; cf. Maspero, op. cit, vol. i. pp. 248, 249, and Erman, 
op. cit., p. 519. For the relations of this lore-song to the Canticles of Solomon, see Maspero, op. cit., 
vol. L pp. 258, 259. 
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which would limit it to a particular place or time. It translates a universal 
sentiment into the common language of humanity, and the hieroglyphic groups 
need only to be put into the corresponding words of any modern tongue to bring 



borne to the reader their full force and intensity. We might compare it 

with those popular songs which are now being collected in our provinces 

before the peasantry have forgotten them altogether : the artlessness of 

some of the expressions, the boldness of the imagery, the awkwardness and 1 

somewhat abrupt character of some of the passages, communicate to both t' 

that wild charm which we miss in the most perfect specimens of our modem 

love-poets. 

Opposite the Thebes of the living, Khafitnibus, the Thebes of the dead, had ‘ 

gone on increasing in a remarkably rapid manner.^ It continued to extend in ' 

’ See pp. 309-312 of the present work for what is there said of the cemeteries of Thebes during 
the XVIII**" dynasty. The literal meaning of Khalitnibhs, “ Opposite to its master ” — the master ,4 

being here Amon of Kamak — was discovered by Becgscb, Dieher den Stadtnamen Khe/H-her-neb-s, 4 

in the Zeiltchrift, 1863, pp. 38-40. It was properly applied to the original part of the necropolis, A 

Qurneh, the A»assif and Drah-abuT-Neggah, but it was also extended so as to include the entire * 

region of tombs. < 
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the south-western direction from the heroic period of the XVIIF** dynasty 
onwards, and all the eminences and valleys were gradually appropriated one 
after the other for burying-places. At the time of wkich I am speaking, this 
region formed ah actual town, or rather a chain of villages, each of which was 
grouped round some building constructed by one or other of the Pharaohs as 





THE >'ECEOPOU3 OP SHEIKH ABD 
EL-QUHNEH.' 



a funerary chapel. Towards the 
north, opposite Karnak, they clustered 
at Drah-abu’l-Neggah around pyramids 
of the first Theban monarchs, at Qurneh around the mausolea of Kamses I. 
and Seti I., and at Sheikh Abd el-Qurneh they lay near the Amenopheum 
and the Famonkaniqimit, or Eamesseum built by Kamses II.^ Towards the 
south they diminished in number, tombs and monuments becoming fewer and 
appearing at wider intervals ; the Migdol of Kamses III. formed an isolated 
suburb, that of Azamit, at Medinet-Habu : ® the chapel of Isis, constructed by 
Amendthes, son of Hapu, formed a rallying-point for the huts of the hamlet of 
Karka ; * and in the far distance, in a wild gorge at the extreme limit of human 
habitations, the queens of the Kamesside line slept their last sleep. Each of these 


* Drawn by Boudier, from a photograph by Beato. 

* For information on the royal temples, see pp. 382, 383, 419 of the present work for Qurneh, 
pp. 310-312 for the Amenopheum, and pp. 419-421 for the Bamesseum. The name of the Bamessenm 
was found in the ottraea by Wiedemans, Ein Fund Th^nischer Ostraka, in the Zeitsehrift, 1863, p. 34. 

* The name was transcribed in Greek with the masculine article Pa, Pasemis ; iu Coptic, Siime, 
Sime (Bbugsch, G^ogr. ln$., vol. i. pp. 185, 186, and Eiet. G€og., pp. 988-991 ; of. Goodwin, Topo- 
gTapb$cal Eofe$ from Coptic Papyri, in the Zdtschrift, 1868, p. 75, where the identification of the 
Coptic with the hieroglyphic name was made for the first time, as far as I am aware). 

The Tillage of Karka or Eaka was identified by Brngsch with the hamlet of Deir el-Medineh 
(Der Tempel von Der d-Medineh, in the Zeitrchrijl, 1876, p. 127) ; the founder of the temple was none 
other than AmenotheA who was minister under Amendthes III. ; see pp. 299, 301, 448, 449 of the 
present work. 
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temples had aronnd it its enclosing wall of dried brick/ and the collection 
of buildings within this boundary formed the Khiru, or retreat of some one 
of the Theban Pharaohs, which, in the official language of the time, was 
designated the “august Khiru of millions of years.” ^ A sort of fortified 
structure, which was built into one of the corners, served as a place of deposit 
for the treasure and archives, and could he used as a prison if occasion 
required.® The remaining buildings consisted of storehouses, stables, and 
houses for the priests and other officials. In some cases the storehouses were 
constructed on a regular plan which the architect had fitted in with that 
of the temple. Their ruins at the back and sides of the Bamesseum form a 
double row of vaults, extending from the foot of the hills to the border of the 
cultivated lands. Stone recesses on the roof furnished shelter for the watch- 
men.^ The outermost of the village huts stood among the nearest tombs. The 
population which had been gathered together there was of a peculiar character, 
and we can gather but a feeble idea of its nature from the surroundings of the 
cemeteries in our own great cities. Death required, in fact, far more attendants 
among the ancient Egyptians than with us. The first service was that of mummi- 
fication, which necessitated numbers of workers for its accomplishment. Some 
of the workshops of the embalmers have been discovered from time to time at 
Sheikh Abd el-Qurneh and Deir el-Bahari, but we are still in ignorance as to 
their arrangements, and as to the exact nature of the materials which they em- 
ployed.® A considerable superficial space was required, for the manipulations of 
the embalmers occupied usually from sixty to eighty days, and if we suppose that 
the average deaths at Thebes amounted to fifteen or twenty in the twenty-four 
hours, they would have to provide at the same time for the various degrees of satu- 
ration of some twelve to fifteen hundred bodies at the least.® Each of the corpses, 
moreover, necessitated the employment of at least half a dozen workmen to wash 

' For a boundary wall at Qumeh, and another at Medinet-Habu, see Jollois-Detiiliers, Description 
lies Baines de Qoumah, in the Description de VEgypte, vol. ii. pp. 349, 350, and Ideu., Description des 
edifices, etc., de MedintUAbu, in the Description de VEgypte, vol. iii. pp. 42, 43. 

* Birch, Le Papyrus Abbott, in tho Bevue Archeblogique, 1859, vol. xvi. pp. 263, 264; Chabas- 
Lieblbin, Deux Papyrus Mhatiques da Mnsde de Turin, p. 12, et seq., and Melanges Egyptologiqnes, 
3rd series, vol. i. p. 53, note 3, and Maspero, Cue Enquete judiciaire a Thebes, p. 59, et seq. 

“ This was the kUatmu, tlie dungeon, frequently mentioned in the documents bearing upon the 
necropolis (Peevte-Eossi, Les Papyrus hieratiques de Turin, pis. xlii. 1. 7, xlviii. 1. 23, etc.). 

* Jollois-Devillibrs, Description du tombeaud’Osymandyas, in the Description de VEgypte, vol. ii 
pp. 268-270, and Ant., vol. ii. pi. 24, co-ordinate 2. Tlie discovery of quantities of ostraca in the 
ruins of these chambers shows that they served partly for cellars (Wiedemann, Ein Fund Thebanischer 
Ostraca, in the Zeitschrift, 1883, pp 33-35 ; cf. pp. 419-421 of the present work). 

* The methods of embalming among the Egyptians have been studied during the present century 
by Eocveb, Notice sur les embaumements, etc., in the Description de VEgypte, vol. vi. pp. 461-487 and 
especially by Pettigrew, History of Egyptian Mummies. 4to. 1834, where there is a resume of previous 
treatises. For Theban burials, see Budge, The Mummy, Chapters on Egyptian Funereal Archeology, 1893. 

® I have formed my estimate of fifteen to twenty deaths per day Irom the mortality of Cairo d'uring 
the French occupation. This is given by E. Desgenettes, Tables ndcrologiques du Kaire pendant 
les annees VII., VIII, et IN. (^1798, 1799, 1800, 1801), in the Description de VEgypte, vol. xvi. pp. 229- 
266, but only approximately, as many deaths, especially of females, must have been concealed from 
the authorities; I have, however, made an average from the totals, and applied the rate of mortality 
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it, cnt it open, soak it, dry it, and apply 
the nsaal bandages before placing the 
amulets upon the canonically prescribed 
places, and using the conventional prayers. 

There was fastened to the breast, imme- 
diately below the neck, a stone or green 
porcelain scarab, containing an inscription 
which was to be efficacious in preventing 
the heart, “ his heart which came to him 
from his mother, his heart from the time 
he was upon the earth,” from rising up and 
witnessing against the dead man before the 
tribunal of Osiris.^ There were placed on 
his fingers gold or enamelled rings, as 
talismans to secure for him the true voice.^ 

The body becomes at last little more 
than a skeleton, with a covering of yellow 
skin which accentuates the anatomical details, but the head, on the other 
hand, still preserves, where the operations have been properly conducted, its 
natural form. The cheeks have fallen in slightly, the lips and the fleshy 
parts of the nose have become thinner and more drawn than during life, but 
the general expression of the face remains unaltered.^ A mask of pitch was 
placed over the visage to preserve it, above which was adjusted first a piece of 
linen and then a series of bands impregnated with resin, which increased the 
size of the head to twofold its ordinary bulk.® The trunk and limbs were 

thus obtained to ancient Thebes. The same result follows from calculations based on more recent 
figures, obtained before the great hygienic changes introduced into Cairo by Ismail Pacha, i.e. from 
August 1, 1858, to July 31, 1859 (Scbskpp, Comidfrationt tur le mouvement de la population en Egypte, 
in the M^moiret de Vlnetitut Egyptien, vol. i. p. 514), and from May 24, 1865, to May 16, 1866 (Ch. 
Edmosu, L’ Egypte a VExposition Univertelle de 1867, Sto, Paris. 1867), and for the two years from 
April 2, 1869, to March 21, 1870, and from April 2, 1870, to March 21, 1871 {Sfatisliqae de V Egypte, 
vol. ii. p. 94, voL iii. p. 116). 

* The manipulations and pra 3 'ers were prescribed in the “ Book of Embalming,” see Maspero, 
Memoires sur quelques Papyrus du Louvre, pp. 14-104. For the scarabs, see Birch, On Formulas 
relating to the Beart, in the Zeitschrift, 1866, pp, 89-92, and 1867, pp. 16, 17, 54-56; cf. Maspero, 
Guide du Visiteur, pp. 228-230, and Bcbge, The Mummy, etc., pp. 234-240. 

® The ceremonies and formulse connected with this ring, ‘^the ring of the true voice,” are given 
in Maspero, M€moires mr quelques Papyrus du Louvre, pp. 33-35. The prescribed gold ring was 
often replaced by one of blue or green enamel. 

’ Drawn by Boudier, from a photograph by Emil Brngsch Bey ; cf. Maspero, Les Momies royales, 
etc., in the M^moires de la Mission Frangaise, vol. i. pi. iviii. b. It is the head of the scribe Nibsoni. 

* See the heads of the following ; Seti I. (pi. 1 of the present work), Kamses II. (p. 429 of the 
present work), those of the three Thhtmoses {ibid., pp. 242, 243, 290). These, it is true, were royal 
mummies, but the mummies of ordinary citizens were no less carefully treated, and Jomard has 
already pointed out the contrast between the appearance of the head and that of the body {Description 
dcs Bypog^es de la ville de Thehes, in the Description de T Egypte, vo!. iii. pp. 77—84). 

“ This was the case in regard to the mummies of Ahmosis, Tbutmosis III., Bamses III., and 
Seti I. (Maspero, Les Momies royales de Dear d-Bahari, in the Mdmoires de la Mission Frangaise, 
vol. i. pp. 535, 555, 565). Those of Bamses IL and of Tbutmosis I. and II. had no mask.s. 
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bound round with a first covering of some pliable soft stuff, warm to the touch. 
Coarsely powdered natron was scattered here and there over the body as an 
additional preservative. Packets placed between the legs, the arms and the 
hips, and in the eviscerated abdomen, contained the heart, spleen, the dried 
brain, the hair, and the cuttings of the beard and nails. In those days the hair 
had a special magical virtue : by burning it while uttering certain incantations, 
one might acquire an almost limitless power over the person to whom it had 
belonged. The embalmers, therefore, took care to place with the mummy such 
portions of the hair as they had been obliged to cut off, so as to remove them 
out of the way of the perverse ingenuity of the sorcerers.® Over the first 
covering of the mummy already alluded to, there was sometimes placed a strip 
of papyrus or a long piece of linen, upon which the scribe had transcribed 
selections — both text and pictures — from “The Book of the going forth 
by Day : ” in such cases the roll containing the whole work was placed 
between the legs.® The body was further wrapped in several bandages, 
then in a second piece of stuff, then in more bands, the whole being finally 
covered with a shroud of coarse c£invas and a red linen winding-sheet, sewn 
together at the back, and kept in place by transverse bands disposed at intervals 
from head to foot. The son of the deceased and a “ man of the roll ” were 
present at this lugubrious toilet, and recited at the application of each piece 
a prayer, in which its object was defined and its duration secured.^ Every 
Egyptian was supposed to be acquainted with the formul®, from having learned 

* Drawn by Faucher-Gudin, after Rosellini, Monumenti Civili, pi. cxxvi. 4, 5. 

* Maspebo, ttudea de Mythologie, etc., vol. i. p. 274; this whole description is based on the royal 
mnmmies of Deir el-Bahari, and some score of other Theban mummies of the XX"* or XXI*‘ dynasty 
discovered from 1881 to 1886. 

’ At Deir el-Bahari a strip of papyrus was found oh the mummies of Pinozmh and Zodphtahah- 
fonkhfl respectively (Maspbbo, Les Momiei rw/ales, etc., in the M^oires de la Mission Fran^aise, 
vol. i. pp. 572, 573, 574), and inscribed pieces of linen on those of Thhtmosis III. and the Princess 
Maritamon (ibid., pp. 539, 548). 

* This is to be seen from the numerous rubrics inserted in the Booh of the Dead (Lepsics, Todlen- 
buch, i. 11. 22-24, xv. 11. 47-49, xviii. II. 39, 40, Ixi. 1. 3, Ixxii. 11. 9-11, cixxv. 1. 4, cxxxvi. U. 11-15, 
cxUv. 11. 31-35, cxU. 11. 4-7, cIxiL II. 12, 13). 




THE FUNERAL OF A RICH MAN. 
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them during his lifetime, by which he was to have restored to him the use of 
his limbs, and be protected from the dangers of the world beyond. These were 
repeated to the dead person, however, for greater security, during the process 
of embalming, and the son of the deceased, or the master of the ceremonies, 
took care to whisper to the mummy the most mysterious parts, which no living 
ear might hear with impunity.^ The wrappings having been completed, the 
deceased person became aware of his equipment, and enjoyed all the privileges 
of the “ instructed and fortified Manes.” He felt himself, both mummy and 
double, now ready for the tomb. 

Egyptian funerals were not like those to which we are accustomed — mute- 
ceremonies, in which sorrow is barely expressed by a furtive tear: noise,, 
sobbings, and wild gestures were their necessary concomitants.® Not only was 
it customary to hire weeping women, who tore their hair, filled the air with 
their lamentations, and simulated by skilful actions the depths of despair, but 
the relatives and friends themselves did not shrink from making an outward 
show of their grief, nor from disturbing the equanimity of the passers-by by the 
immoderate expressions of their sorrow. One after another they raised their 
voices, and uttered some expression appropriate to the occasion : “ To the West, 
the dwelling of Osiris, to the West, thou who wast the best of men, and who 
always hated guile.” * And the hired weepers answered in chorus : “ O chief,® 
as thou goest to the West, the gods themselves lament.” ® The funeral cortege 
started in the morning from the house of mourning, and proceeded at a slow 

’ Drawn by Faucher-Gndm, from SosELLim, Monumenti Civili, pi. cxxri. 2, 3. 

* See as to the “ equipped Manes ” and the “ instructed Manes,” Dawn of Civilization, p. 183. 

* The arrangements in regard to burials were studied for the first time after Wilkessox, Manners- 
and Customs, 2nd edit., toI. iiL pp. 427-492, by Maspeeo, Etudes Egyptiennes, vol. i. pp. 81-194, and 
Iwetures Historigues, pp. 140-160 ; afterwards by Btjdgb, The Mummy, Chapters on Egyptian Funereal 
Arehasrdogy, pp. 153-173. 

* Formula taken from the scene of a burial in the tomb of Eai (Champollios, Monuments, etc., 
pis. cbcsTii., clxxTiii, and vol. i. pp. 544, 545 ; Boseluxi, Monumenti Civili, pis. oxxvLii., cxsix.). 

“ The “chief” is one of the names of Osiris (Maspebo, M€moires sur quelques papyrus du Louvre, 
pp. 11, 12, and Eludes Egyptiennes, vol. i. pp. 172, n. 2, 179, n. 1), and is applied naturally to the dead 
person, who has become an Osiris by virtue of the embalming ; cf. Dawn of Civilization, p. 178, et seq. 

* From an inscription on the tomb of Harkhamitl at Memphis (Mariette, Mon. divers, pi. 60). 
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pace to the Nile, amid the clamours of the mourners. The route was cleared 
by a number of slaves and retainers. First came those who carried cakes and 
flowers in their hands, followed by others bearing jars full of water, bottles of 
liqueurs, and phials of perfumes ; then came those who carried painted boxes 
intended for the provisions of the dead man, and for containing the Ushabtiu, or 
Eespondents.” The succeeding group bore the usual furniture required by 
the deceased to set up house again, coffers for linen, folding and arm chairs. 



THE BTFNERAL OP HABMHABI.' 


state-beds, and sometimes even a caparisoned chariot with its quivers. Then 
came a groom conducting two of his late master’s favourite horses, who, having 
accompanied the funeral to the tomb, were brought back to their stable. 
Another detachment, more numerous than the others combined, now filed past, 
bearing the effects of the mummy ; first the vessels for the libations, then the cases 
for the Canopic jars, then the Canopic jars themselves, the mask of the deceased, 
coloured half in gold and half in blue, arms, sceptres, military batons, necklaces, 
scarabs, vultures with encircling wings worn on the breast at festival-times, 
chains, “ Eespondents,” and the human-headed sparrow-hawk, the emblem of the 
soul. Many of these objects were of wood plated with gold, others of the same 
material simply gilt, and others of solid gold, and thus calculated to excite the 
cupidity of the crowd. Offerings came next, then a noisy company of female 
weepers then a slave, who sprinkled at every instant some milk upon the 
ground as if to lay the dust ; then a master of the ceremonies, who, the panther 
skin upon his shoulder, asperged the crowd with perfumed water ; and behind 

' Drawn by Faucher Gudin, from the coloured print in AViekinson, Manners and Customs 2nd 
edit., vol. iii. pi. Ixvi. ; cf. Bocriast, Le Tomleau iSarmhahi, in the Mgmoires de la Mission 
Francaise, vol. v. pi. v. The left side of this design fits on to the right of the following out. 
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him comes the hearse. The latter, according to custom, was made in the form 
of a boat — representing the bark of Osiris, with his ark, and two guardians, 
Isis and Nephthys — and was placed upon a sledge, which was drawn by a team 
of oxen and a relay of fellabin. The sides of the ark were, as a rule, formed 



THE PL'NEEAL OP HABUHAb!.' 


of movable wooden panels, decorated with pictures and inscriptions ; sometimes, 
however, but more rarely, tlie panels were replaced by a covering of em- 
broidered stuff or of soft leather. In the latter ease the decoration was 
singularly rich, the figures and hieroglyphs being cut out with a knife, and 
the spaces thus left filled in with pieces of coloured leather, which gave 
the whole an appearance of brilliant mosaic-work.* In place of a boat, a 
shrine of painted wood, also mounted upon a sledge, was frequently used. 
When the ceremony was over, this was left, together with the coffin, in 
the tomb.® The wife and children walked as close to the bier as possible, 
and were followed by the friends of the deceased, dressed in long linen 
garments,^ each of them bearing a wand. The ox-driver, while goading his 

• Drawn by Faucher-Gudin, after a coloured print in Wilkinson, Nanners and Customs, 2nd 
edit., vol. iii. pi. Ixvi ; cf. BonniAST, Tombeau d’Barmhabi, in the Mmoires de la Mission Frangaise, 
vol. V. pi. T. This out joins on to the left of that on the preceding page. 

^ One of these coverings was found in the hiding-place at Deir el-Bahari ; it had belonged to the 
Princess Isimkhobid, whose mummy is now at Gizeh (Maspero, Guide du \isiteur, pp. 327, 328, 
No. 3221). It was reproduced, nncoloured, by Maspebo, Les Mamies royales, in the M^moires de la 
Mission Frangaise, vol. i. pp. 534-589, and Arch^ologie Egyptienne, pp. 203-284 ; in colours by 
Tilliers Stuart, The Funeral Tent of an Egyptian Queen, 1882, and Egypt after the IFor, pi. i. I a 2, 
and in E. Bruosch, La Tente Funeraire de la Prineesse Isimkheb. pis. iii.-vii. 

’ I found in the tomb of Sonnozmu (Maspebo, Etudes de Mythologie, etc., vol. i. pp. 227-229) two 
of these sledges with the superstructure in the form of a temple. They are now in the Gizeh 
Museum (Toda, Sonnot’em en Tebas, Inventario y Textos de un Sepulcro Egipcio de la XX' Dinastia, 
pp. 22, 23, 24; Tibey, Notice des principaux monuments expos€s au Museb de Gizeh, Nos. 1254, 
1239, pp. 320, 321). 

■* The whole of this description is taken from the pictures representing the interment of a certain 
Harmhabi, who died at Thebes in the time of Thutmosis IV. Wilkinson reproduced the whole of 

2 L 
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beasts, cried out to them : “ To the West, ye oxen who draw the hearse, to the 
West ! Tour master comes behind you ! ” “ To the West,” the friends repeated ; 
“ the excellent man lives no longer who loved truth so dearly and hated lying ! ” ^ 
This lamentation is neither remarkable for its originality nor for its depth of 
feeling. Sorrow was expressed on such occasions in prescribed formulae of 
always the same import, custom soon enabling each individual to compose for 

himself a repertory of 
monotonous exclama- 
tions of condolence, 
which the prayer, “To 
the West ! ” formed the 
basis, relieved at inter- 
vals by some fresh epi- 
thet. The nearest rela- 
tives of the deceased, 
however, would hndsome 
more sincere expressions 
of grief, and some more 
touching appeals with 
which to break in upon the commonplaces of the conventional theme. They 
blended with their inarticulate cries, and the usual protestations and formulae, 
an eulogy upon the deceased and his virtues, allusions to his disposition and 
deeds, mention of the offices and honours he had obtained, and reflections on 
the uncertainty of human life — the whole forming the melancholy dirge 
which each generation intoned over its predecessor, while waiting itself for 
the same office to be said over it in its turn.® 

On reaching the bank of the Nile the funeral cortege proceeded to embark.* 
The bearers of offerings, friends, and slaves passed over on hired barges, whose 
cabins, covered externally with embroidered stuffs of several colours, or with 

them to illustrate his chapter on Egyptian funerals (iVanner* and Customs, 2nd edit., toI. iii. pi. Ixvi., 
and pp. 444-446), and also Bouriant (Tcmbeau de Harmhahi, pi. v., in the Memoireg de la Mission 
Franfaise, vol. v. p. 431). 

* These expressions are taken from the inscriptions on the tomb of Eai (Champolliox, Monu- 
ments de VJSgypte, etc., pis. clxxvii., clxxviii, and vol. i. pp. 544, 545 ; Eosellini, MonumeuU Civili, 
pis. cxxviii., cxxix.). 

* Drawn by Fancher-Gndin, from pictures in the tomb of Nofirhotpu at Thebes ; cf. Wilkinsok, 
Manners and Customs, 2nd edit., voL iii. pi. Ixvii. ; Champoleiox, Monuments de I’Egypte, pi. clxxiii. 2 ; 
Boseujki, Monumenti Civili, pi. cxxxi. 2 ; Dumichen, JHe Flotte einer ASgyptischen Konigin, pi. xxi. 

“ Maspebo, Mudes JEgyptiennes, vol. i pp. 81, 82, 117, 118. 

* The description of this second part of the funeral arrangements is taken from the tomb of 
Darmhabi (Wilkesson, Manners and Customs, 2nd edit., vol. iii. pi. IxvL, and Bouriant, Tombeau de 
Harmhahi, in the M^moires de la Mission Franyaise, vol. v. pl. v.), and especially from that of 
Nofirhotpu (WiUKiirsos, op. eit., 2nd edit., vol. iii. pl. Ixvii. ; Chameoij.ion, op. cit., pis. clxxii, clxxiii. 
clxxvii^ and vol. i. pp. 547, 548 ; Koseluki, Monumenti Civili, pis. cxxx , cxxxi. ; Dcmichen, Hie 
Flotte einer JSgyptisehen KSnigin, pl. xxx.). 
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THE CROSSING OF THE NILE. 

4ipplique leather, looked like the pedestals of a monument : crammed together on 
the boats, they stood upright with their faces turned towards the funeral bark. 



THE BOATS CONTAIMXG THE rEMAI.E WEEPEBS AND THE PEOPLE OP THE HOUSEHOLD.' 


The latter was supposed to represent the Noshemit, the mysterious skiff of 
Abydos, which had been used in the obsequies of Osiris of yore. It was elegant, 



THE BOATS COXTAIKING THE FBIESDS AXD THE FCKEBAKT PUBNITCRE.” 


light, and slender in shape, and ornamented at bow and stern with a lotus-flower 
.of metal, which bent back its head gracefully, as if bowed down by its own 
weight. A temple-shaped shrine stood in the middle of the boat, adorned with 

' Drawn by 'Pancher-G-udin, from painting on the tomb of XofirhotpU at Thebes (cf. 'Wilelnsox, 
Manners and Customs, 2nd edit., Tol. iii. pi. IxTii. ; Champoluon, Monuments de VEgypte, pi. clxxiii. 3 ; 
Boselldu, Mdnumenti Civili, pL cxxx. 1, 2; Dcmioheit, Die Flotte, etc., pL xxx.). 

* Drawn by Pauoher-Crndin, from paintings on the tomb of Nofirhotpu at Thebes ; cf. WiLEnfsoir, 
op. cit, Tol. iii. pi. Ixvii. ; Champollios, op. cit., pi. clxxiL 2 ; Kosellisi, op. cit., pL cxxx. 1 ; 
Dcmiches, op. cit., pi. xxx. 
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bouquets of flowers and with green palm-branches. The female members of 
the family of the deceased, crouched beside the shrine, poured forth lamen- 
tations, while two priestesses, representing respectively Isis and IsTephthys, 
took up positions behind to protect the body. The boat containing the female 
mourners having taken the funeral barge in tow, the entire flotilla pushed out 
into the stream. This was the solemn moment of the ceremony — the moment 
in which the deceased, torn away from his earthly city, w'as about to set out 
upon that voyage from which there is no return. The crowds assembled on 
the banks of the river hailed the dead with their parting prayers: “Mayest 
thou reach in peace the West from Thebes ! In peace, in peace towards Abydos, 
mayst thou descend in peace towards Abydos, towards the sea of the West!”^ 

This crossing of the 
Nile was of special sig- 
nificance in regard to 
the future of the soul 
of the deceased: it re- 
presented his pilgrimage 
towards Abydos, to the 
“ Mouth of the Cleft ” which gave him access to the other world, and it was 
for this reason that the name of Abydos is associated with that of Thebes in 
the exclamations of the crowd.® The voices of the friends replied frequently 
and mournfully: “To the West, to the West, the land of the justified! The 
place which thou lovedst weeps and is desolate ! ” Then the female mourners 
took up the refrain, saying: “In peace, in peace, to the AVest! 0 honourable 
one, go in peace ! If it please God, when the day of Eternity shall shine, we 
shall see thee, for behold thou goest to the land which mingles all men 
together!” The widow then adds her note to the concert of lamentations: 
“ O my brother, O my husband, O my beloved, rest, remain in thy place, do 
not depart from the terrestrial spot where thou art ! Alas, thou goest away 
to the ferry-boat in order to cross the stream ! O sailors, do not hurry, leave 
him ; you, you will return to your homes, but he, he is going away to the land 
of Eternity ! O Osirian bark, why h^t thou come to take away from me him 
who has left me ! ” * The sailors were, of course, deaf to her appeals, and the 

‘ WrtKiNSOS, Manners and Customs, 2nd edit., vol. iii. pi. Isvi., and Champolliox. Monuments 
de rEffypte, vol. i. p. 835. 

^ Drawn by Faucher-Gudin, from a stele in the Gizeh Museum ; cf. Maeiette, Notices des 
principaux Monuments, 1864, p. 137, and Album photographique du Musie deBoulaq, pi. 14; Maspebo, 
Notes sur qaelques points de Grammaire, etc., in the Eecueil de Travaux, vol. ii. pis. lo6, 107 ; Pebbot- 
Chipiez, Hist, de VArt dans V Antiquity, vol. i. p. 307. Another representation of a similar' eharacter 
is in the Turin Mnsenm : Maspebo, op. eit., in the Recueil de Travaux, vol. ii. plates on pp 106 107. 

» The significance of the crossing of the Nile, and the mystic meaning of the voyage towards 
Abydos, were pointed out by Maspebo, Etudes Egyptiennes, voL i. p. 118, et seq. 

« WlLKissoir, op. cit., vol. iii. pi. Ixvii. : cf. Maspebo, Etudes Egyptiennes, vol. i. pp. 134-139. 
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mummy pursued its undisturbed course towards the last stage of its mysterious 
voyage. 

The majority of the tombs — those which were distributed over the plain or 
on the nearest spurs of the hill— were constructed on the lines of those brick- 
built pyramids erected on mastabas which were very common during the 
early Theban dynasties.^ The relative proportions of the parts alone were 
modified : the mastaba, which had gradually been reduced to an insignificant 
base, had now recovered its original height, while the pyramid had cor- 
respondingly decreased, and was much reduced in size. The chapel was 



THE FAREWELL TO THE MUMMY, AND THE DOUBLE RECEIVED BY THE GODDESS.” 


constructed within the building, and the mummy-pit was sunk to a varying 
depth below. The tombs ranged along the mountain-side were, on the other 
hand, rock-cut, and similar to those at el-Bersheh and Beni-Hasan.® The 
heads of wealthy families or the nobility naturally did not leave to the last 
moment the construction of a sepulchre worthy of their rank and fortune. 
They prided themselves on having “ finished their house which is in the funeral 
valley when the morning for the hiding away of their body should come.” ^ 
Access to these tombs was by too steep and difficult a path to allow of oxen 
being employed for the transport of the mummy : the friends or slaves of the 
deceased were, therefore, obliged to raise the sarcophagus on their shoulders 
and bear it as best they could to the door of the tomb. The mummy was then 
placed in an upright position on a heap of sand, with its back to the wall and 
facing the assistants, like the master of some new villa who, having been 
accompanied by his friends to see him take possession, turns for a moment on 


‘ Of. what is said of these brick pyramids in the Dawn of Civilization, pp. 4G0, 461. 

’ Drawn by Faucher-Gudin, from the paintings in the Theban tombs ; cf. Kosellini, Monumenti 
CivUi, pi. cxxxii. 

’ Of., for these Theban tombs, Maspebo, Arch€ologie Egyptienne, pp. 141, 142. The chapel of the 
Apis of Amenothes HI., represented on p. 425 of the present work, is a good example of this kind 
of tomb — half mastaba, half pyramid. 

‘ Mabiette, Les Papyruz Egyptians du Musie de Boulaq, vol. i. pi. xvii. 11. 13, 14 
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the threshold to take leave of them before entering. A sacrifice, an offering, 
a prayer, and a fresh outburst of grief ensued ; the mourners redoubled their 
cries and threw themselves upon the ground, the relatives decked the mummy 
with flowers and pressed it to their bared bosoms, kissing it upon the breast 
and knees. “ I am thy sister, O great one ! forsake me not ! Is it indeed thy 
will that I should leave thee ? If I go away, thou shalt be here alone, and is 
there any one who will he with thee to follow thee? 0 thou who lovedst 
to jest with me, thou art now silent, thou speakest not ! ” Whereupon the 
mourners again broke out in chorus : “ Lamentation, lamentation ! Make, 
make, make, make lamentation without ceasing as loud as can be made. O 
good traveller, who takest thy way towards the land of Eternity, thou hast 
been torn from us ! O thou who hadst so many around thee, thou art now 
in the land which bringest isolation ! Thou who lovedst to stretch thy limbs 
in walking, art now fettered, bound, swathed ! Thou who hadst fine stuffs in 
abundance, art laid in the linen of yesterday ! ” ^ Calm in the midst of the 
tumult, the priest stood and offered the incense and libation with the accus- 
tomed words: “To thy double, Osiris Nofirhotpu, whose voice before the great 
god is true ! ” This was the signal of departure, and the mummy, carried by 
two men, disappeared within the tomb : the darkness of the other world had 
laid hold of it, never to let it go again. 

The chapel was usually divided into two chambers : one, which was of greater- 
width than length, ran parallel to the fapade; the other, which was longer 
than it was wide, stood at right angles with the former, exactly opposite to- 
the entrance.® The decoration of these chambers took its inspiration from the 
scheme which prevailed in the time of the Memphite dynasties, but besides 
the usual scenes of agricultural labour, hunting, and sacrifice, there were 
introduced episodes from the public life of the deceased, and particularly the- 
minute portrayal of the ceremonies connected with his burial. These pictorial 
biographies are always accompanied by detailed explanatory inscriptions;, 
every individual endeavoured thus to show to the Osirian judges the rank he 
had enjoyed here upon earth, and to obtain in the fields of lalu the place- 
which he claimed to be his due. The stele was to be found at the far end of 
the second chamber ; it was often let in to a niche in the form of a round- 
headed doorway, or else it was replaced by a group of statues, either detached 

* The lamentations for Marttri, in the tomb of Nofirhotph, in TVukinson, Manners and Customs 
2nd edit., vol. iii. pi. Ixvii.; cf. Mmsse&o, Etudes Egyptiennes, vol. i. pp. 139-143, where the Egyptian, 
text has been restored as far as possible from the material at our disposal. 

* Cf. the varieties of this T or cross-shaped plan in Champoluon, Mon. de VEggpte et de la Nuhie 
vol. i. pp. 187, 494, 496, 499, 505, 519, 526, 527, 529, 532, 535, 537, 538, 546,558, 569. Two excellent 
articles on the arrangement and state of these tombs have l^n published by Jomard, Descriptions 
des hypog^es de la viUe de Thebes, in the Description de VEggpte, vol. iii. p. 34, et seq., and by A- 
Bbzho, Thebes, its Tombs and their Tenants, pp. 38-61, 77-123. 
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or sculptured in the rock itself, representing the occupant, his wives and 
children, who took the place of the supporters of the double, formerly always 
hidden within the serdab. The ceremony of the “ Opening of the Mouth ” 
took place in front of the 
niche on the day of burial, 
at the moment when the 
deceased, having completed 
his terrestrial course, en- 
tered his new home and 
took possession of it for 
all eternity.^ The object 
of this ceremony was, as 
we know, to counteract 
the effects of the embalm- 
ing, and to restore ac- 
tivity to the organs of the 
body whose functions had 
been suspended by death.^ 

The “ man of the roll ” 
and his assistants, aided 
by the priests, who repre- 
sented the “ children of 
Horus,” once more raised 
the mummy into an upright 
position upon a heap of sand 
in the middle of the chapel, 
and celebrated in his behalf the divine mystery instituted by Horus for Osiris. 
They purified it both by ordinary and by red water, by the incense of the south 
and by the alum of the north, in the same manner as that in which the statues of 
the gods were purified at the beginning of the temple sacrifices ; they then set to 
work to awake the deceased from his sleep : they loosened his shroud and called 
back the double who had escaped from the body at the moment of the death- 
agony,^ and restored to him the use of bis arms and legs. As soon as the 

* Ct, for the idea involved in this ceremony. Rami of Civilization, pp. 479, 180. The texts and 
pictures relating to the “ Opening of the Month ” have been published by Schiaparelw, II Libro 
dei Funerali dei Antichi Egiziani, by whom they have been annotated at length ; cf. Maspebo, i’tade* 
de Mythologte et d’ArchAdogie Egyptiennez, voL i. pp. 203-324. The short description I have given in 
the text follows exactly the order observed in the tomb of Seti I. (E. liEVj^uBE, Xes Eypogdes royaux 
de Thebes; I. Le tomibeau de Sdli L', in the Mdmoires de la Mission Frangaise, vol. ii., pt 3. 
pis. l-xiiL). 

* Maspsbo, Etudes de Mythologie et d^ Archdblogie Egypiiennes, vol, i. pp. 292-316. 

* Drawn by Fauch«-Gadin, fhnn a photograph by Insinger, taken at Thebes in 1881. 

* Maspebo, op. eit., voL i. p. 300. 
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sacrificial slaughterers had despatched the bull of the south, and cut it in 
pieces, the priest seized the bleeding haunch, and raised it to the lips of the 
mask as if to invite it to eat; but the lips still remained closed, and refused to 
perform their office. The priest then 
touched them with several iron instru- 
ments hafted on wooden handles, which 
were supposed to possess the power 
of unsealing them. The “ opening ” 
once effected, the double became 
free, and the tomb-paintings from 
thenceforward ceasing to depict the 
mummy, represented the double 
only. They portrayed it “ under the 
form which he had on this earth,” 
wearing the civil garb, and fulfilling 
his ordinary functions.^ Tlie corpse 
was regarded as merely the larva, 
to be maintained in its integrity in 
order to ensure survival ; but it could 
be relegated without fear to the 
depths of the bare and naked tomb, 
there to remain until the end of time, 
if it pleased the gods to preserve 
it from robbers or archseologists. 

At the period of the first Theban cofpix-ud.“ 
empire the coffins were rectangular wooden chests, made on the models of the 
limestone and granite sarcophagi, and covered with prayers taken from the 
various sacred writings, especially from the “Book of the Dead”:^ during 
the second Theban empire, they were modified into an actual sheath for the 
body, following more or less the contour of the human figure. This external 
model of the deceased covered his remains, and his figure in relief served 

* See the cut ou p. 517, where on the left side, in front of the tomb, the deceased is represented 
as a mummy ; whUe on the right, through the tomb doorway, he is represented as the ‘‘ doubl ’’ 
alive and with his usual dress and appearance. 

» Drawn by Faucher-Gudin, from a photograph by M. de Mertens; it is the coffin of Tamakit 
from the tomb of Sonnozmu, discovered at Thebes in 1886, and sold to the Berlin Museum rirD ’ 
Ausfuhrliches Verzeichnissy p. 144, n. 10859). ^ man, 

’ Drawn by Faucher-Gudin, from a photograph by M. de Mertens; this coffin was discovered i 
1886 at MeMah, near Gebeleiu (Ekman, op. eit., p. 143, n. 8516). 

* A description of the coffins of this type, both Tiieban and Memphite, of the XII* dv t ' 

given in Depstos, JElteste Texts des Todtenbueht, pp. 21-24, phs. 1-43, and in Maspeso, Trok^ ^ 
de fouilles, in the Mdmoires de la Mission Fran^aise, voL L pp. 210-237. ' ”” 
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as a lid to the coffin. The head was covered with the full-dress wig, a tippet 
of white cambric half veiled the bosom, the petticoat fell in folds about the 
limbs, the feet were shod with sandals, the arms were outstretched or were 
folded over the breast, and the hands clasped various objects— either the 
crux ansata, the buckle of the belt, the tat, or a garland of flowers. Some- 





THE PABAPUEBSAUA OP A MUMMY OP THE XX'*’ TO THE XXII“'* DYNASTIES.* 


times, on the contrar}’, the coffin was merely a conventional reproduction of 
the human form. The two feet and legs were joined together, and the model- 
ling of the knee, calf, thigh, and stomach was only slightly indicated in the 
wood. Towards the close of the XVIII*'* dynasty it was the fashion for wealthy 
persons to have two coffins, one fitting inside the other, painted black or 
white. From the XX"* dynasty onwards they were coated with a yellowish 
varnish, and so covered with inscriptions and mystic signs that each coffin was 
a tomb in miniature, and could well have done duty as such, and thus meet all 


* Drawn by Fancher-Gndin, from Mabiettb, Album pliologTaphique du Musde de Boulaq, 
pi. 15. 
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the needs of the soul.^ Later still, during the XXP‘ and XXH'" ' dynasties, 
these two, or even three coffins, were enclosed in a rectangular sarcophagus of 
thick wood, which, surmounted by a semicircular lid, was decorated with pictures 
and hallowed by prayers : four sparrow-hawks, perched on the uprights at the 
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comers, watched at the four cardinal points, and protected tbe body, enabling 
the soul at the same time to move freely within the four houses of which the 
world was composed. The workmen, after having deposited the mummy in its 
resting-place, piled upon the floor of the tomb the canopic jars, the caskets, 
the provisions, the furniture, the bed, and the stools and chairs ; the Ushabtiu 
occupied compartments in their allotted boxes, and sometimes there would be 
laid beside them the mummy of a favourite animal — a monkey, a dog of some 
rare breed, or a pet gazelle, wliose coffins were shaped to their respective outlines. 


‘ The first to stunmariBe the characteristics of the cofBns and sarcophagi of the second Theban 
period was Mabibtte, Notice dee prineipaux Monmnente, 1864, pp. 37-40, but he places the use of the 
yellow-Tamished coffins too late, viz. during the XXII”'* dynasty. Examples of them have since 
been found which incontestably belong to the XX***. Cf. the results of later researches in Maspero, 
Arehedogie Egyptienne, pp. 273-276. 

» Drawn by Eaucher-Gudin, from a fragment in the British Museum (cf. Champollion, Monuments 
de VEgypte et de la Nubie, pi. ccclxxvii ter; EosExmiin, Monumenti Civili, xcix. 1). The scene 
representing the funeral repast and its accompanying dances occurs frequently in the Theban tombs : 
cf, CHAJtPOUioir, Monuments de VEgypte et de la Nubie, pi. clxxxvii. ; Bosellini, Monumenti CivUi, 
dIs. IxxviiL, j xcvi., xcviii., xcix. ; Vibet, Le Tomheau de BeJchmard, in the M^moires de la 
Jftiision Frangaise, vol. v. pis. xli-xliiL; Boubiaht, Tombeau de Earmhabi, in the Memmres de la 
Mission, pi. ii. : Scheil, Tombeau de BafeserlcaserA, in the Mfmoires, voL v. pis. ii., ii '., iii. 
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the better to place before the 
deceased the presentment of the 
living animal. A few of the prin- 
cipal objects were broken or 
damaged, in the belief that, by 
thus destroying them,theirdoubles 
would go forth and accompany the 
human double, and render him 
their accustomed services during 
the whole of his posthumous ex- 
istence ; a charm pronounced over 
them bound them indissolubly to 
his person, and constrained them 
to obey his will. This done, the 
priest muttered a final prayer, 

and the masons walled up the doorway. The funeral feast now took place 
with its customary songs and dances. The almehs addressed the guests and 
exhorted them to make good use of the passing hour: “Be happy for one 
day ! for when you enter your tombs you will rest there eternally throughout 
the length of every day ! ” ^ 

Immediately after the repast the friends departed from the tomb, and the 
last link which connected the dead with our world was then broken. The 
sacred harper was called upon to raise the farewell hymn : ® “ 0 instructed 
mummies,* ennead of the gods of the coffin, who listen to the praises of this 
dead man, and who daily extol the virtues of this instructed mummy, who is 
living eternally like a god, ruling in Amentit, ye also who shall live in the 
memory of posterity, all ye who shall come and read these hymns inscribed, 
according to the rites, within the tombs, repeat : ‘ The greatness of the under- 
world, what is it ? The annihilation of the tomb, why is it ? ’ It is to conform 
to the image of the land of Eternity, the true country where there is no strife 



* Drawn by Faucher-Gndin, from a photograph by Emil Brugsoh-Bey, taken in 1881 ; of. Maspeko, 
Let Momiet royaiet de Deir elSaJiari, in the Mimoiret de la Miition Frangaise, pi. xxi. B. 

* Boselusi, Monumenti Oimli, pi. xcvi. 4. The original, reproduced by Peebot-Chipiez, Histoire 
de r Art dant V Antiquity, voL L pi. xii., is in the Louvre. 

’ The harper is often represented performing this last office, and, without mentioning Bruce’s 
harper, reproduced on p. 525 of this volume, we find the scene in Eosellini, Mon. Cirili, xcv.. Nos. 
3, 4, xcvi. No. 1 ; in Domichbx, Hitt. Imchriften, vol. ii. pis. xl., xl. a; in Benedite, Tombeau de 
Neferhotpou, in the M^moiret de la Mission Frangaise, vol. v. pi. ii., and pp. 504—510, 529-531. In 
the tomb of Noflrhotpu, and in many others, the daughters or the relatives of the deceased accompany 
or even replace the harper; in this case they belonged to a priestly family, and fulfilled the duties 
of the “ Female Singers ” of Amon or some other god. 

“Instructed mummies” is an analogous expression to that of “instructed shades,” which I 
have already explained in Dawn of Civilization, p. 183, and on pp. 510, 511 of the present work. 
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and where violence is held in abhorrence, where none attacks his neighbour, 
and where none among our generations who rest within it is rebellious, 
from the time when your race first existed, to the moment when it shall become 
a multitude of multitudes, all going the same way ; for instead of remaining in 
this land of Egypt, there is not one but shall leave it, and there is said to all 
who are here below, from the moment of their waking to life ; ‘ Go, prosper 
safe and sound, to reach the tomb at length, a chief among the blessed, and ever 
mindful in thy heart of the day when thou must lie down on the funeral 
bed ! ^ The ancient song of Antuf, modified in the course of centuries, was 

still that which expressed most forcibly the melancholy thought paramount 
in the minds of the friends assembled to perform the last rites. “ The im- 
passibility of the chief® is, in truth, the best of fates ! Since the times of 
the god bodies are created merely to pass away, and young generations take 
their place : Ra rises in the morning, Tumu lies down to rest in the land of 
the evening, all males generate, the females conceive, every nose inhales the air 
from the morning of their birth to the day when they go to their place ! Be 
happy then for one day, 0 man ! — May there ever be perfumes and scents 
for thy nostrils, garlands and lotus-flowers for thy shoulders and for the neck 
of thy beloved sister ® who sits beside thee ! Let there be singing and music 
before thee, and, forgetting all thy sorrows, think only of pleasure until the 
day when thou must enter the country of Maritsakro, the silent goddess, 
though all the same the heart of the son who loves thee will not cease to beat ! 
Be happy for one day, O man ! — I have heard related what befell our ancestors ; 
their walls are destroyed, their place is no more, they are as those who have 
ceased to live from the time of the god ! The walls of thy tomb are strong, 
thou hast planted trees at the edge of thy pond, thy soul reposes beneath them 
and drinks the water ; follow that which seemeth good to thee as long as 
thou art on earth, and give bread to him who is without land, that thou 
mayest be well spoken of for evermore. Think upon the gods who have lived 
long ago ; their meat ofiferings fall in pieces as if they had been torn by a 
panther, their loaves are defiled with dust, their statues no longer stand 
upright within the temple of Ea, their followers beg for alms ! Be happy for 
one day!” Those gone before thee “have had their hour of joy,” and they 

* Dumichejt, Hidorische Inschriften, vol. ii. pi. xi. a, 11. 9-15, the text of which has been revised 
and corrected by Besedite, Le Tombeau de Neferhotpou, in the M^moiree de la Mission Frangaise, 
voL V. pi. ii. 11. 9-15, and pp. 505-5)7 ; cf., for the translation, Maspebo, Etudes Egyptiennes, vol. i. 
pp. 165-167. 

® Osiris is here designated by the word “chief,” as I have already pointed out on p. 511, 
note 5. 

“ For the meaning of this word “ sister,” cf. its use in the love-songs of the Harris Papyrus, 
Ko. 500, vol. ii. pp. 504, 505 of the present work. Marriages between brothers and sisters in Egypt 
(see Daum of Cicilization, pp. 50, 51) rendered it the most natural appellation. 
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have put off sadness “ which shortens the moments until the day when hearts 
are destroyed ! — Be mindful, therefore, of the day when thou shaft be taken 
to the country where all men are mingled : none has ever taken thither his 
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goods with him, and no one can ever return from it ! ” The grave did 
not, however, mingle all men as impartially as the poet would have us believe. 
The poor and insignificant had merely a place in the common pit, which was 
situated in the centre of the Assassif,® one of the richest funerary quarters of 
Thebes. Yawning trenches stood ever open there, ready to receive their prey ; 
the rites were hurriedly performed, and the grave-diggers covered the mummies 
of the day’s burial with a little sand, out of which we receive them intact. 


* Drawn by Boudier, from a photograph taken by Insinger in 1881 ; cf., among other works in 
which this picture is given, La Description de I’Egypte, Anl.,yo\. ii. pi. 91 ; Champollion, Monuiatnls 
de VEgypte et de la Nubie, pi. cclxi., and Rosellini, Monumenti Civili, pi. xcvii. 

® Domichen, Eistorische imehri/ten, vol. ii. pi. xl. ; Stern, Das Lied dts Harf tiers, in the Zeit- 
schrift, 1873, pp. 58—63, 72, 73, and the Song of the Harper, in the Records of the Past, 1st series, 
voL vi. pp. 127-130 ; Maspebo, Etudes Pgyptiennes, vol. i pp. 172-177 ; Benedite, Tombeau de 
Neferhotpou, in the Mdnoires de la Mission Frangaise, vol. v. pi. iv. pp. 529-531. 

* There is really only one complete description of a cemetery of the poor, namely, that given by 
A. Rhind, Thebes, its Tombs and their Tenants, pp. 121-139. Mariette caused extensive excavations 
to be made by Gabet and Vassalli, 1859-1862, in the Assassif, near the spot worked by Rhind, and the 
objects found are now in the Gizeh Museum, but the accounts of the work are among his unpublished 
papers. Vassalli assures me that he sometimes found the mummies piled one on another to the 
depth of sixty bodies, and even then he did not reach the lowest of the pile. The hurried excava- 
tions which I made in 1882 and 1884, appeared to confirm these statements of Rhind and Vassalli. 
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sometimes isolated, sometimes in groups of twos or threes, showing that they 
had not even been placed in regular layers.^ Some are wrapped only in 
bandages of coarse linen, and have been consigned without further covering 
to the soil, w'hile others have been hound round with palm-leaves laid side by 
side, so as to form a sort of primitive basket.^ The class above the poorest 
people were buried in rough-hewn wooden boxes, smaller at the feet than 
towards the head, and devoid of any inscription or painting.® Many have 
been placed in any coffin that came to hand, with a total indifference as to 
suitability of size ; others lie in a badly made bier, made up of the fragments 
of one or more older biers. None of them possessed any funerary furniture, 
except the tools of his trade, a thin pair of leather shoes, sandals of cardboard 
or plaited reeds, rings of terra-cotta or bronze, bracelets or necklets of a single 
row of blue beads, statuettes of divinities, mystic eyes, scarabs, and, above 
all, cords tied round the neck, arms, limbs, or waist, to keep off, by their 
mystic knots, all malign influences.^ 

The whole population of the necropolis made their living out of the dead. 
This was true of all ranks of society, headed by the sacerdotal colleges of 
the royal chapels,® and followed by the priestly bodies, to whom was entrusted 
the care of the tombs in the various sections, but the most influential of 
whom confined their attentions to the old burying-ground, “Isit-malt,” the 
True Place.® It was their duty to keep up the monuments of the kings, 
and also of private individuals, to clean the tombs, to visit the funerary 
chambers, to note the condition of their occupants, and, if necessary, repair 
the damage done by time, and to provide on certain days the ofiferings pre- 
scribed by custom, or by clauses in the contract drawn up between the family 
of the deceased and the religious authorities. The titles of these officials 
indicated how humble was their position in relation to the deified ancestors in 
whose seryice they were employed ; they called themselves the “ Servants of 
the True Place,” and their chiefs the “ Superiors of the Servants,” but all the 
while they were people of considerable importance, being rich, well educated, 
and respected in their own quarter of the town. They professed to have a 

• Bhiki), Thebes, its Tombs and their Tenants, pp. 125, 126. 

^ Passalacqua, Catalogue raisonn^ el hutorique des Antiquit^s dicouvertes en Egypte, p. 204. 

‘ Khind, op. cit, p. 126. 

^ Ehind, op. cit., pp. 128-131. 

‘ We find on several monmnents the names of persons belonging to these sacerdotal bodies, priests 
of Ahmosis L (Maspebo, Rapport sur une Mission en Italie, in the Recueil de Travaux, vol. iii. p. 109), 
priests of ThUtmosis I., of TbUtmosis II., of Amenothes II., and of Seti I. (In., ibid., pp. 112-114). 

® The persons connected with the “ True Place ” were for a long time considered as magistrates 
and the “ True Place ” as a tribunal ; their actual ofiSce was discovered independently by Brugsch 
(JHctionnaire gfographique, pp. 1276-1278) and by Maapero {Rapport sur une Mission en Italie, in the 
Recueil de Travaux, vol. ii. pp. 159-166). The list of those among them who were known up to 1882 
will be found in the Rapport sur une Mission en Italie {Recueil de Travaux, vol. ii pp. 166-169, and 
vol. iii pp. 103, 104), together with remarks on their costume {Rnd., voL iii pp. Ill, 112). 
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special devotion for Amenothes I. and his mother, Nofritari, who, after five or 
six centuries of continuous homage, had come to be considered as the patrons 
of Khafttnibus,^ but this devotion was not to the depreciation of other sovereigns. 
It is true that the officials were not always clear as to the identity of the 
royal remains of which they had the care, and they were known to have changed 
one of their queens or princesses into 
a king or some royal prince.^ They 
were surrounded by a whole host of 
lesser functionaries — bricklayers, 
masons, labourers, exorcists, scribes 
(who wrote out pious formulae for 
poor people, or copied the “ Books of 
the going forth by day” for the 
mummies), weavers, cabinet-makers, 
and goldsmiths. The sculptors and 
the painters were grouped into guilds 
many of them spent their days in the 
tombs they were decorating, while 
others had their workshops above- 
ground, probably very like those of 
our modern monumental masons. They 
kept at the disposal of their needy 
customers an assortment of ready- 
made statues and stelae, votive tablets 
to Osiris, Anubis, and other Theban 
gods and goddesses, singly or combined. 

The name of the deceased and the 
enumeration of the members of his family were left blank, and were inserted 
after purchase in the spaces reserved for the purpose.® These artisans made the 
greater part of their livelihood by means of these epitaphs, and the majority 
thought only of selling as many of them as they could ; some few, however, 

‘ Maspero, Rapport sur une Mission en Ilalie, in the BecueU de Travaux, vol. ii. pp. 165, 166; of. 
pp. 98-100 of the present work for the worship of these two sovereigns. 

* Thns Queen Ahhotph I., whom the “ servant ” Anhurkh4u knew to be a woman (liEPsms, 
Renkm., iii. 2 d), is transformed into a King Ahhotpft in the tomb of Khabokhnlt (Lepsius, Denkm., 
iii. 2 a): of. Maspero, Les Mamies royales de Deir.el-Bahari, in the Mgmmres de la Mission Franoaise, 
voL i. pp. 616-620. 

’We gather this from the inscriptions which give ns the various titles of the sculptors, draughts- 
men, or workmen, but I have been unable to make out the respective positions held by these different 
persons {Rapport sur une Mission en Italie, in the BecueU de Traraux, vol. iii. pp. 107, 108). 

* Drawn fay Boudier, from a photograph by Gayet, taken in 1892. 

’ I succeeded in coUecting at the Boulak Museum a considerable number of these unfinished 
statues and atelse, coming from the workshops of the necropolis (Maspero, Guide du Visiteur 
pp. 308-310). 
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devoted themselves to work of a higher kind. Sculpture had reached a high 
degree of development under the Thutmoses and the Eamses, and the art of 
depicting scenes in bas-relief had been brought to a perfection hitherto unknown. 
This will be easily seen by comparing the pictures in the old mastabas, such 
as those of Ti or Phtahhotpu, with the finest parts of the temples of Qurneh, 

Abydos, Karnak, Deir 
■< Y el-Bahari, or with the 

scenes in the tombs of 
Seti I. and Eamses II., 
or those of private indi- 
viduals such as Hui. 
The modelling is firm 
and refined, showing a 
skill in the use of the 
chisel and an elegance 
of outline which have 
never been surpassed : 
the Amenothes III. of 
Luxor and the Khamhait 
of Sheikh Abd el-Qurneh 
might serve for models 
in our own schools of 
the highest types which 
Egyptian art could pro- 
duce at its best in this 
particular branch. The drawing is freer than in earlier examples, the action 
is more natural, the composition more studied, and the perspective less wild. 
We feel that the artist handled his subject con amore. He spared no trouble in 
sketching out his designs and in making studies from nature, and, as papyrus 
was expensive, he drew rough drafts, or made notes of his impressions on 
the flat chips of limestone with which the workshops were strewn. Nothing 
at that date could rival these sketches for boldness of conception and freedom 
in execution, whether it were in the portrayal of the majestic gait of a king 
or the agility of an acrobat. Of the latter we have an example in the 
Turin Museum. The girl is nude, with the exception of a tightly fitting belt 
about her hips, and she is throwing herself backwards with so natural a motion, 
that we are almost tempted to expect her to turn a somersault and fall once 
more into position with her heels together. The unfinished figures on the 

* Drawn by Boudier, from a photograph by M. de Mertens, taken from a bas-relief brought to 
Berlin by Lepsins ; c£ Ebmas, Aar/uhrliehet Terzeichniss, p. 103, note 2063. 
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tomb of Seti I. show with what a steady hand the clever draughtsman could 
sketch out his subjects. The head from the nape of the neck round to 
the throat is described by a single line, and the contour of the shoulders 
is marked by another. The form of the body is traced by two undu- 
lating lines, while the arms 
and legs are respectively 
outlined by two others.^ 

The articles of apparel 
and ornaments, sketched 
rapidly at first, had to be 
gone over again by the 
sculptor, who worked out 
the smallest details. One 
might almost count the 
tresses of the hair, while 
the folds of the dress and 
the enamels of the girdle 
and bracelets are minutely 
chiselled. When the draughtsman had finished his picture firom the sketch 
which he had made, or when he had enlarged it from a smaller drawing, the 
master of the studio would go over it again, marking here and there in red 
the defective points, to which the sculptor gave his attention when working the 
subject out on the wall. If he happened to make a mistake in executing it, 
he corrected it as well as he was able by filling up with stucco or hard cement 
the portions to be remodelled, and by starting to work again upon the fresh 
surface. This cement has fallen out in some cases, and reveals to our eyes 
to-day the marks of the underlying chiselling. There are, for example, two 
profiles of Seti L on one of the bas-reliefs of the hypostyle hall at Sarnak, 
one faintly outlined, and the other standing fully out from the surface of the 
stone. The sense of the picturesque was making itself felt, and artists were no 
longer to be excused for neglecting architectural details, the configuration of 
the country, the drawing of rare plants, and, in fact, all those accessories which 
had been previously omitted altogether or merely indicated. The necessity 
of covering such vast surfaces as the pylons offered had accustomed them to 
arrange the various scenes of one and the same action in a more natural and 
intimate connexion than their predecessors could possibly have done. In these 
scenes the Pharaoh naturally played the chief part, but in place of choosing 
for treatment merely one or other important action of the monarch calculated 

• One ef these is repiodnced on p. 385 of the present work. 

* Drawn by Boadiei^ from a photograph taken hj Petrie from an ostraoon in the Porin Mosenm. 
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to exhibit his courage, the artist endeavoured to portray all the succes- 
sive incidents in his campaigns, in the same manner as the early Italian 
painters were accustomed to depict, one after the other, and on the same 

canvas, all the events of the 
same legend. The details 
of these gigantic composi- 
tions may sometimes ap- 
pear childish to us, and we 
may frequently be at a loss 
in determining the relations 
of the parts, yet the whole 
is full of movement, and, 
although mutilated, gives 
us even yet the impression 
which would have been 
made upon us by the tur- 
moil of a battle in those 
distant days.^ 

The sculptor of statues 
for a long time past was 
not a whit less skilful than 
the artist who executed 
bas-reliefs. The sculptor 
was doubtless often obliged 
to give enormous propor- 
tions to the figure of the 
king, to prevent his being 
overshadowed by the mass of buildings among \iihich the statue was to 
appear ; but this necessity of exaggerating thej human form did not 
destroy in the artist that sense of proportion and that skilful handling of 
the chisel which are so strikingly displayed in the sitting scribe or in the 
princess at Meidum ; it merely trained him to m£(*k out deftly the principal 
lines, and to calculate the volume and dimensions of these gigantic granite 
figures of some fifty to sixty-five feet high,® with ks great confidence and skill 
as he would have employed upon any statue 6f ordinary dimensions which 

• Maspebo, L'ArchMogie Egyptienne, pp. 179-181 ; cf., for example, the scenes taken from the 
representation of the battle of Qodshu on pp. 392-395 of the present work. 

* Drawn by Fauoher-Gudin, from photographs taken in 1881 by Insinger and Daniel Heron. 
The original bas-relief is on the west wall of the great hypostyle hall at Kamak ; cf. Mabiett*, 
Voyage de la HauU-Egypte, voL ii. pi. 43. 

’ See pp. 311-313 of the present work for the colc«sal figmres of Amenothes III. in the Theban 
plain before the Amenopheum, and ibid., pp. 420, 411, 412, and 424 for the statues of Bamses IL at 
the Bamesseum, Abn-Simbel, and Tanis respectively. 
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might be entrusted to him. The colossal statues at Abu-Simbel and Thebes 
still witness to the incomparable skill of the Theban sculptors in the 
diflScult art of imagining and executing superhuman types. The decadence 
of Egyptian art did not begin until the time of Eamses IIT.,^ 
but its downward progress was rapid, and the statues of tlu; 

Eamesside period are of little or no artistic value. The form 
of these figures is poor, the technique crude, and the ex- 
pression of the faces mean and commonplaci?. 

They betray the hand of a 
mechanical workman who, 
while still in the possession 
of the instruments of his 
trade, can infuse no new 
life into the traditions 
of the schools, nor break 
away from them alto- 
gether. We must look, 

not to the royal studios, 

but to the workshops con- 
nected with the necro- 
polis, if we want tofind 
statues of half life- 
size displaying intel- 
ligent workmanship, 
all of which we might 
be tempted to refer to the XVIII^** d^masty if the inscriptions upon them 
did not fix their date some two or three centuries later. An example of them 
may be seen at Turin in | the kneeling scribe embracing a ram-headed altar : 
the face is youthful, and !has an expression at once so gentle and intelligent 
that we are constrained to overlook the imperfections in the bust and legs of 
the figure. Specimens of this kind are not numerous, and their rarity is easily 
accounted for. The multitude of priests, soldiers, workmen, and small middle- 
class people who made up the bulk of the Theban population had aspirations 
for a luxury little commensurate with their means, and the tombs of such people 
are, therefore, full of objects which simulate a character they do not possess, and 
are deceptive to the eye : such were the statuettes made of wood, substituted 

* See p. 418 of the present work for my opinion on the ordinary theory, which makes the decadence 
of Egyptian senlptnre begin in the time of Bamaes II. 

* Drawn by E ancher-Gudin, from a photograph by Petrie ; the scribe bears upon his right shoulder, 
perha|^ tatoc^d, the hnman image of the god Amon-B^ whose animal emblem he embraces. 

® Drawn by Faucher-Gudin, from a photograph taken in the Louvre ; cf. Benedite, La Statuette 
de Xa dative Touij iu the Miynuii^nte ei M^mofres, voL ii. pis. ii.— iv. 
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from economical motiyes instead of the limestone or sandstone statues usually 
provided as supporters for the “ double.” The funerary sculptors had acquired 
a perfect mastery of the kind of art needed for people of small means, and we 
find among the medley of commonplace objects which 
encumber the tombs they decorated, examples of artistic 
works of rmdoubted excellence, such as the ladies Nal 
and Tm now in the Louvre, the lady Nehm now at 
Berlin, and the naked child at Tnrin.^ The lady Tui 
in her lifetime had been one of the singing-women of 
Amon. She is clad in a tight-fitting robe, which accen- 
tuates the contour of the breasts and hips without 
coarseness ; her right arm falls gracefully along- 
side her body, while her left, bent across her 
chest, thrusts into her bosom a kind of magic 
whip, which was the sign of her profession. The 
artist was not able to avoid a certain heaviness 
in the treatment of her hair, and the careful 
execution of the whole w'ork was not without a 

degree of harshness, but by dint of r 
scraping and polishing the 
wood he succeeded in 
softening the outline, and 
removing from the figure 
every sharp point. The 
lady Nehai is sma^er and 
more graceful, in her close-fitting garment and heiS mantle thrown over the 
left elbow ; and the artist has given her a more alert pose and resolute 
air than we find in the stiff carriage of her contemporary TuL The little 
girl in the Turin Museum is a looser work, but where could one find a better 
example of the lithe delicacy of the young Egypti^ maiden of eight or ten* 
years old? We may see her counterpart to-day hmong the young Nubian 
girls of the cataract, before they are obliged to wear clothes ; there is the same 
thin chest, the same undeveloped hips, the same meagre thighs, and the 
same demeanour, at once innocent and audacious. Other statuettes repre- 
sent matrons, some in tight garments, and with their hair closely confined, 

> The lady Nal was reproduced by Uasfebo, in O. Eatbt, Monumenta de VAH antigue,\ol. i, 
and in L'Arehfoloffie Egyptienne, p. 263. 

* Drawn by Boudier, from a photograph by Petrie ; cf. Maspbbo, La Dame Toai, in La Sedure, 
23rd year, vol. iL p. 213, fig. 2. 

• Drawn by Boudier, from a photograph by M. de Mertens; cf.X^aun, AurfvMidtea Verzeid^ht, 
p. 120, No. 8041. Enamdled eyes, according to a common enstom, were inserted in fte secket% hot 
^ve disappeared. 
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others without any garment whatever. The Turin example is that of a lady 
who seems proud of her large ear-rings, and brings one of them into promi- 
nence, either to show it off or to satisfy herself that the jewel becomes her : 
her head is square-shaped, the shoulders narrow, 
chest puny, the pose of the arm stiff and awk- 
d, but the eyes have such a joyful openness, 
and her smile such a self-satisfied expression, 
that one readily overlooks the other defects of 
the statue. In this collection of miniature 
figures examples of men are not wanting, and 
there are instances of old soldiers, officials, 
guardians of temples, and priests proudly 
executing their office in their distinctive 
panther skins. Three individuals in the 
Gizeh were contemporaries, or almost so, 
of the young girl of the Turin Museum. 

They are dressed in rich costumes, to 
which they have, doubtless,a just claim ; 
for one of them, Hori, surnamed Ra, 
rejoiced in the favour of the Pharaoh, ^ 
and must therefore have exercised some 
court function. They seem to step forth 
with a measured pace and firm de- 
meanour, the body well thrown back 

and the head erect, their faces display- statue in the turin 
ing something of cruelty and cunning.^ 

An officer, whose retirement from service is now spent in the Louvre, is dressed 
in a semi-civil costume, with a light wig, a closely fitting smock-frock with 
shirt-sleeves, and a loin-cloth tied tightly round the hips and descending half- 
way down the thigh, to which is applied a piece of stuff kilted lengthwise, 
projecting in front.* A colleague of his, no>v in the Berlin Museum, still main- 
tains possession of his official baton, and is arrayed in his striped petticoat, 
his bracelets and gorget of gold. A priest in the Louvre holds before him, 
grasped by both hands, the insignia of Amon-Ea — a ram’s head, surmounted 

‘ Maspebo, Guide du Vinteur au Mueie de BoiUaq, Noe. 3274-3276, pp, 106, 107, and Archebhgie 
Effyptienne, pp. 261, 262; Phiiuppe Tibet, Notice des principaux monuments exposes au Musie de 
Gizeh, Nob. 878-881, pp. 195, 196. 

* Drawn by Bondier, from a photograph by M. de Meitene ; cf. Ebhan, Aus/uhrlicTtes Verzeiehniss, 

-p. 120, No. 4667. Other statnettes of the same kind in the museum of the Louvre have been repro- 
dmmd by Uaspbbo, in O. Batbt, Les Monuments de VArt antique, and in Arch. Egyptienne, pp. 261-263. 

* Drawn by Bondier, from a photc^raph by Petrie ; c£ Maspeeo, La Dame Toui, in La Nature, 

::23rd year, voL ii. p. 213, fig. 3. 

‘ This is repiodneed by helh^ravnre in O. Batet, Les MonumetUs de I’Art antique, voL i. 
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by the solar disk, and inserted on the top of a thick handle ; another, who 
has been relegated to J^urin, appears to be placed between two long staves, 
each surmounted by an idol, and, to judge from his attitude, seems to have no 
small idea of his own beauty and importance. The Egyptians were an obser- 
vant people and inclined to satire, and I have a shrewd suspicion that the 

sculptors, in giving to 
such statuettes this 
character of childlike 
vanity, yielded to the 
temptation to be merry 
at the expense of their 
model. 

The smelters and 
engravers in metal oc- 
cupied in relation to 
the sculptors a some- 
what exalted position. 
Bronze had for a long 
time been employed in funerary furniture, and ushaltiu (respondents),^ 
amulets, and images of the gods, as well as of mortals, were cast in this 
metal. Many of these tiny figures form charming examples of enamel-work, 
and are distinguished not only by the gracefulness of the modelling, but 
also by the brilliance of the superimposed glaze ; but the majority of them 
were purely commercial articles, manufactured by the hundred from the same 
models, and possibly cast, for centuries, from the same moulds for the 
edification of the devout and of pilgrims. We ought not, therefore, to be 
surprised if they are lacking in originality; they are no more to be dis- 
tinguished from each other than the hundreds of coloured statuettes which 
one may find on the stalls of modem dealers in religious statuary.^ Here 
and there among the multitude we may light upon(> examples showing a 
marked individuality : the statuette of the lady TakuShit, which now forms 
one of the ornaments of the museum at Athens, « is au instance. She stands 
erect, one foot in advance, her right arm hanging at her side, her left pressed 
against her bosom; she is arrayed in a short dress embroidered over with 
religious scenes, and wears upon her ankles and wrists rings of value. A wig 

* Drawn by Faueher-Gndin, from a photograph. 

* Bronze respondents are somewhat rare, and most of those which are to be found among the 
dealers are counterfeit The Gtzeh Museum possesses two examples at least of indisputable authen 
ticity (Masfbbo, Gidde du Visiteur, Nos. 1594 and 1601, pp. 133, 134); both of these belong to th^ 

dynasty. ’ ^ “ 

* Maspkbo, ArchAdogie Egyptienne, pp. 294, 295. 

< Maspebo, statuette JSgyptienne de bronze incruate d'argent de Ja mUection di Demetno in the 
Gazette Areh^ilog%^^^ 1883, pp. 185--183, and pip, 33, 34 ; cf. Areh^dogie £gyptie 7 iney pp. 292, 293 
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with stiff-looking locks, regularly arranged in rows, covers her head. The 
details of the drapery and the ornaments are incised on the surface of the 
bronze, and heightened with a thread of silver. The face is evidently a 
portrait, and is that apparently 
of a woman of mature age, 
but the body, according to 
the tradition of the Egyptian 
schools of art, is that of a 
young girl, lithe, firm, and 
elastic. The alloy contains 
gold, and the warm and soft- 
ened lights reflected from it 
blend most happily and har- 
moniously with the white lines 
of the designs. The joiners oc- 
cupied, after the workers in 
bronze, an important position 
in relation to the necropolis, 
and the greater part of the 
furniture which they executed for the mummies of persons of high rank 
was remarkable for its painting and carpentry-work. Some articles of their 
manufacture were intended for religious use — such as those shrines, mounted 
upon sledges, on which the image of the god was placed, to whom prayers were 
made for the deceased; others served for the household needs of the mummy, 
and, to distinguish these, there are to be seen upon their sides religious and 
funereal pictures, offerings to the two deceased parents, sacrifices to a god or 
goddess, and incidents in the Osirian life. The funerary beds consisted, like 
those intended for the living, of a rectangular framework, placed upon four feet 
of equal height, although there are rare examples in which the supports are 
so arranged as to give a gentle slope to the structure. The fancy which actuated 
the joiner in making such beds supposed that two benevolent lions had, of 
their own free will, stretched out their bodies to form the two sides of the 
couch, the muzzles constituting the pillow, while the tails were curled up under 
the feet of the sleeper.® Many of the heads given to the lions are so noble 
and expressive, that they will well bear comparison with the granite statues 
of these animals which Amenothes III. dedicated in his temple at Soleb.® The 

* Brawn by Fanoher-Qudin, from a photograph by l.anzone ; of. Peekot-Chipiez, Eist. de VArt 
dam V Antiquity, voL i. p. 360. 

* Upon these funerary conches, see Maspebo, Arehiologie EgypHenne, pp. 277-280. 

* Of. the two lion’s heads in the Hoppmanst sale, Antiquim Egyptiennes, p. 80, Jfos. 280, 281, 
and pis. xxiv., xxv. ; they belonged to a funeral couch, and not to a throne, as the compiler of the 
Catalogue maintains. 
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other trades depended upon the proportion of their members to the rest of the 
community for the estimation in which they were held. The masons, stone- 
cutters, and common labourers ^ famished the most important contingent ; 
among these ought also to be reckoned the royal servants — of whose functions 
we should have been at a loss to guess the importance, if contemporary docu- 
ments had not made it clear — fishermen, hunters, laundresses, wood-cutters, 

gardeners, and water-carriers. ^ Without 
reckoning the constant libations needed 
for the gods and the deceased, the 
workshops required a large 
quantity of drinking water 
for the men engaged in 
them. In every gang of 
workmen, even in the present 
day, two or three men are 
set apart to provide drinking- 
water for the rest; in some 
arid places, indeed, at a dis- 
tance from the river, such as 
the Valley of the Kings, as 
many water-carriers are re- 
^ quired as there are workmen. To the trades just mentioned must be added the 
'low-caste crowd depending on the burials of the rich, the acrobats, female 
mourners, dancers and musicians. The majority of the female corporations 
were distinguished by the infamous character of their manners, and prostitution 
among them had come to be associated with the service of the god.^ 

There was no education for all this mass of people, and their religion was 
of a meagre character. They worshipped the olficial deities, Amon, Mut, Isis, 
and Hathor, and such deceased Pharaohs as Amenothes I. and Nofritari, but 



THE SWALLOW-GODDESS FKOM THE THEBAH NECBOPOUB.’ 


• Chabas-Liebleut, Deux Papyrus Hi^atiques du Musde de Turin, pp. 12-14, and Maspebo, Vne 
Enquete judidare a Thebes au temps de la XX” dynastie, p. 66, et seq. ’ 

> With regard to the fishermen of the necropolis, see Plette-Kossi, Papyrus de Tunn, pi. xsxvii 
11. 19-23; the Cailliand ostracon, which contains a receipt given to some fishermen, was found near 
Sheikh Abd el-Qumeh, and consequently belonged to the fishermen of the necropolis (Devebia, 
(Euvres, voL.i. pp. 129-142). There is a question as to the water-carriers of the Khirii in the hieratic 
registers of Turin (TPlettb-Rossi, Papyrus de Turin, pis. xixv. L 2, xxxvi. 1. 11, xxxvii. 11 5 12 • 
Chabas, Melanges Egyptologiques, 3rd series, vol. iL p. 16), also as to the washers of clothe fin ’ 
ibid., pis. xixT. 1. 16, xxxvi. IL 12, 17), wood-cutters (Id., ibid., pi. xxxvi. 1. 13), gardeners and 
workera in the vineyard (Id., ibid., pis. xxxvL 1. 14, xxxviL U. 15-17, xxxviiL 1. 13). 

» Drawn by Faucher-Gudin, from a photograph by Lanzone ; of. Lanzose, Dizionario de Mitoloqia 
Egizia, pi. oxviii. ^ 

‘ The heroine of the erotic papyrus of Turin bears the title of “ Singing-woman of Amon ” (Plette- 
Bossi, Papyrus de Turin, p. 203, et seq.), and the illnstrations indicate her profession so clearly and 
so expressively, that no details of her sayings and doings are wanting; upon the double character of 
the singing-women in general, see Maspebo, La Dame Tout, in La Nature, 23rd year, vol. iL p 213 
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they had also their own Pantheon, in which animals predominated — such as 
the goose of Amon, and his ram Pa-rahaninofir, the good player on the horn, 
the hippopotamTis, the cat, the chicken, the swallow, and especially reptiles.^ 
Death was personified by a great viper, the queen of the West, known by 
the name Maritsakro, the friend of silence. Three heads, or the single head 
of a woman, attached to the one body, were assigned to it.® It was 
supposed to dwell in the mountain opposite Kamak, which fact gave to it, as 
well as to the necropolis itself, the 
two epithets of Khafitnibus and 
Ta-tahnit, that is. The Summit.® 

Its chapel was situated at the foot 
of the hill of Sheikh Abd el- 
Qurneh, but its sacred serpents 
crawled and wriggled through the 
necropolis, working miracles and 
effecting the cure of the most dan- 
gerous maladies. The faithful were 
accustomed to dedicate to them, 
in payment of their vows, stelae, or 
slabs of roughly hewn stone, with 
inscriptions which witnessed to 
a deep gratitude. “Hearken! I, 
from the time of my appearance 
on earth, I was a * Servant of the True Place,’ Nofirabu, a stupid ignorant 
person, who knew not good from evil, and 1 committed sin against The Summit. 
She punished me, and I was in her hand day and night. I lay groaning on my 
couch like a woman in child-bed, and I made supplication to the air, but it did 
not come to me, for I was hunted down, by The Summit of the West, the brave 
■one among all the gods and all the goddesses of the city ; so I would say to all 

* The worship of the ram of Amon, the goose, the swallow, the cat, and the serpent was pointed 
out, particnlarlr from the monuments in the Turin Museum, by Maspbbo, Eludes de Mythologie et 
■E Archidlogie Egyptienneg, vol. ii. pp. 395-401, 411-414; cf. Wiedemann, Le Guile dee animanx en 
Egxfpte, in the Mutdort, vol. viii. pp. 90-104, and Zu dem Thierhidt der Allen Mgypter, in the Melanges 
■Charles de Earles, pp. 372-380. A stele exhibiting the cat and goose face to face was reproduced in 
Baum of Civilization, p. 87. As to the cult of the hippopotamus in the necropolis, see the little stele 
published by Maspebo, 'Rapport sur une Mission en lUdie, in the Becueil de Travaux, vol. iv. p. 151, 
nnd by Lanzone, Dizionario di Mitologia Egizia, pL ccclxix. 

* As to the cult of Maritsakro, see Maspebo, Etudes de Mythologie, etc., voL ii. pp. 402-410. 

’ As to the first of these names, see p. 506 of the present work. The abundance of the monuments 
«f Maritsakro found at Sheikh Abd el-Gnmeh, inclines me to believe that her sanctuary was situated 
in the neighbourhood of the temple of fTazmosO (Maspebo, in the Bevue Critique, 1890, vol. ii. 
pp. 412-414), but there was also on the top of the hill another sanctuary which would equally satisfy 
the name Ta-tahnit (Maspebo, Eludes de Mythologie, etc., voL iL pp. 408-410). 

‘ Drawn by Fanoher-Gudin, from a photograph by Lanzo^ ; cf. Lanzone, Dizionario di Mitologia 
Egizia, pi. cxxv. The stele from which I have taken this figure is in the Turin Museum. 
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the miserable sinners among the people of the necropolis ; ‘ Give heed to The 
Summit, for there is a lion in The Summit, and she strikes as strikes a spell-cast- 
ing Lion, and she pursues him who sins against her! ’ I invoked then my mistress, 
and I felt that she flew to me like a pleasant breeze ; she placed herself upon 
me, and this made me recognise her hand, and appeased she returned to me, and 
she delivered me from suffering, for she is my life. The Summit of the West, 
when she is appeased, and she ought to he invoked I ” ^ There were many 
sinners, we may believe, among that ignorant and superstitious population, but 
the governors of Thebes did not put their confidence in the local deities alone to 
keep them within bounds, and to prevent their evil deeds ; commissioners, with 
the help of a detachment of Mazaiu, were an additional means of conducting 
them into the right way.® They had, in this respect, a hard work to accomplish, 
for every day brought with it its contingent of crimes, which they had to follow 
up, and secure the punishment of the authors.® Nsisuamon came to inform them 
that the workman Nakhtummaut and his companions had stolen into his house, 
and robbed him of three large loaves, eight cakes, and some pastry ; they had 
also drunk a jar of beer, and poured out from pure malice the oil which they 
could not carry away with them.* Panibi had met the wife of a comrade alone 
near an out-of-the-way tomb, and had taken advantage of her notwithstanding 
her cries ; this, moreover, was not the first offence of the culprit, for several 
young girls had previously been victims of his brutality, and had not ventured 
up to this time to complain of him on account of the terror with which he 
inspired the neighbourhood.® Crimes against the dead were always common ; 
every 

with the departed, and these treasures, scattered around them at only a few 
feet from the surface of the ground, presented to them a constant temptation 
to which they often succumbed.® Some were not disposed to have accomplices, 
while others associated togetlier, and, having purchased at a serious cost the 

• See stele No. 102 in Turin, publishedbyMASPEBO, Notes surgMelguespoan/g de Grammaire, etc., 
in the Recueil de Travaux, vol. i, pp. 109, 110, and Lanzone, Bizionario di Mitologia Egizia, pi. cxxv. 
The figure reproduced on p. 537 of the present work was taken from this monument. 

• The part played by the Mazaift in the necropolis was first pointed out by ButCH, Le Papyrus 
Jbboft, in the Revue ArcMologique, 1st series, vol. xvi. p. 261 ; cf. Chabas-Liebledt, Deux Papyrus 
hid'ratiques du Mtise'e de Turin, p. 16. 

• A brief description of the crimes committed in the necropolis, and the strikes which disturbed 
it, have been dealt with by Spiegelbers, Arheiter und Arbeiterbeivegung im Pharaonenreich, 1895. 

‘ See the ostracon, No. 5637, in the British Mnsenm, published by Birch, Inscriptions in the 
Hieratic and Demotic Characters, pi. xv., translated by Chabas, MAanges Egyptologiques, 3rd series, 
vol. i. pp. 212-216 ; cf. Spiegelberg, op. cit, p. 11. 

» See the Salt Papyrus, No. 124, pi. i. 1. 19, pi. ii. 11. 1-4, in Chabas, Melanges Egyptologiques, 
3rd series, vol. i. pp. 180, 181, and in Spiegelberg, op. cit., pp. 11—15 ; cf., for other crimes of the same 
Trind, Chabas, op. cit, 3rd series, vol. ii. pp. 38, 39. 

• See the Abbott Papyrus, pi. iii. II. 17, 18, pi. iv. 11. 1-4, for an account of the particular tombs 
violated by a band of robbers (Ma.spebo, Une Enquetejudiciarea Thebes.pp. 22-24 ; Chabas, Melanges, 
etc 3pd series, vol. i. pp. 73, 74) ; we shall have occasion further on to show that even the royal 
tombs did not escape the rapacity of thieves. 
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connivance of the custodians, set boldly to work on tombs both recent and 
ancient.^ Not content with stealing the funerary furniture, which they disposed 
of to the undertakers, they stripped the mummies also, and smashed the bodies 
in their efforts to secure the jewels ; then, putting the remains together agaifi, 
they rearranged the mummies afresh so cleverly that they can no longer be 
distinguisbed by their outward appearance from the originals, and the first 
wrappings must be removed before the fraud can be discovered.^ From time to 
time one of these rogues would allow himself to be taken for the purpose of 
denouncing his comrades, and avenging himself for the injustice of which he 
was the victim in the division of the spoil ; he was laid hold of by the Mazaiu, 
and brought before the tribunal of justice. The lands situated on the left bank 
of the Nile belonged partly to the king and partly to the god Amon, and any 
infraction of the law in regard to the necropolis was almost certain to come 
within the jurisdiction of one or other of them.® The commission appointed,, 
therefore, to determine the damage done in any case, included in many instances 
the high priest or his delegates, as well as the officers of the Pharaoh.^ The 
office of this commission was to examine into the state of the tombs, to inter- 
rogate the witnesses and the accused, applying the torture if necessary : when 
they had got at the facts, the tribunal of the notables condemned to impale- 
ment some half a dozen of the poor wretches, and caused some score of -others 
to be whipped.® But, when two or three months had elapsed, the remembrance 
of the punishment began to die away, and the depredations began afresh. 

The low rate of wages occasioned, at fixed periods, outbursts of discon- 
tent and trouble which ended in actual disturbances. The rations allowed to 
each workman, and given to him at the beginning of each month, would possibly 
have been sufficient for himself and<Siis family, but, owing to the usual lack 
of foresight in the Egyptian, they were often consumed long before the time 
fixed, and the pinch soon began to be felt.® The workmen, demoralised by 

* As to the corruption and complicity of scribes, priests, and guardians, see Cbabas, Melanges 
Egyptologiques, 3rd series, vol. i. pp. 196-201, and toI. iL pp. 34-43. Many of these iudiriduals figure 
in the list of robbers copied on to the back of the Abbott Papyrus ; see as to the scribes (11. 11, 2G,_ 
27, 40, 41), as to the priests (11. 8, 12, 18, 33, 35), and even a prophet appears among them (11. 13, 38). 
Other examples are cited by SprEGEI.BEBG, Arbeiter vnd ArheUerbewegung im Pharaonenreich, p. 21, 
and especially in the Translation of the Mayor Papyri A, B, in which 'a fair proportion of priests, 
scribes, and guardians are to be fonnd among those accused of violating the tombs. 

* Jomard pointed out some time ago eases of these re-made mummies of men and animals 
(Beseriptim des Hypog^es de la ville de Thebes, in Description de VEyypte, vol. iii. pp. 85, 86, 94, 95). 
Many were discovered among those of the princes and princesses of the XVIII''' dynasty at Deir el- 
Babari (Maspero, Les Mamies royales, in M^m. de la Mission Franyaise, vol. i. pp. 538-542, 544, 547, 54S ). 

’ Maspbbo, Une Enqnete judiciare a Thebes sous la XX* dynastie, p. 69. 

* With regard to this organisation of the police and of the tribunals of justice, I can only refer to- 
the work of Spiesblbebg, already referred to, Stadien and Materialien zum Beehtswesen des Pha- 
raonenreiches, 1892. 

* This is how I translate a fairly common expression, which means literally, “ to be put on the woo 1.” 
Spiegelberg sees in this only a method of administering torture (op. eit., pp. 76-78, 125, n. 32ii). 

* See pp. 342-344 of the Dawn of Civilization for what is said on this subject Brief descriptions- 
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their involuntary abstinence, were not slow to turn to the overseer : “We 
are perishing of hunger, and there are still eighteen days before the next 
month.” ^ The latter was prodigal of fair speeches, but as his words were 
rarely accompanied by deeds, the workmen would not listen to him; they 
stopped work, left the workshop in turbulent crowds, ran with noisy demon- 
strations to some public place to hold a meeting — perhaps the nearest monu- 
ment, at the gate of the temple of Thutmosis behind the chapel of 

Minephtah,® or in the court of that of Seti I.^ Their overseers followed 
them; the police commissioners of the locality, the Mazaiu, and the scribes 
mingled with them and addressed themselves to some of the leaders with whom 
they might be acquainted. But these would not at first give them a hearing. 
“We will not return,” they would say to the peacemakers; “make it clear 
to your superiors down below there.” It must have been manifest that from 
their point of view their complaints were well founded, and the official, who 
afterwards gave an account of the affair to the authorities, was persuaded of 
this. “We went to hear them, and they spoke true words to us.” ® For the 
most part these strikes had no other consequence than a prolonged stoppage 
■of work, until the distribution of rations at the beginning of the next month 
gave the malcontents courage to return to their tasks. Attempts were made 
to prevent the recurrence of these troubles by changing the method and time 
of payments. These were reduced to an interval of fifteen days, and at length, 
indeed, to one of eight.® The result was very much the same as before : the 
workman, paid more frequently, did not on that account become more prudent, 
and the hours of labour lost did not decrease. The individual man, if he had 
had nobody to consider but himself, might have put up with the hardships 
of his situation, but there were almost always wife and children or sisters con- 
cerned, who clamoured for bread in their hunger, and all the while the store- 
houses of the temples or those of the state close by were filled to overflowing 
with durrah, barley, and wheat.'^ The temptation' to break open the doors and to 

of these disorders have been given by Maspebo, La Tie populaire a Thebes, of which a summary was 
pablished in the Bulletin du Cercle EUtorique, 1883, pp. 68-71, Lectures Historiques, pp. S'l-SS, and 
by SpieGelbebg, Arbeiter und Arbeiterheieegung im Pkaraonenreich, pp. 17-23. 

‘ Plette-Rossi, Turin Papyrus, pi. xlii. 1. 2. 

» Id., ibid., pL xlii. U. 2, 3; perhaps the chapel of Uazmosu, or possibly the free space before 
the temple of Deir el-Baharl. 

’ Id., ibid., pi. xlvi 1. 15 ; cf. Chabas, Melanges Egyplologiques, 3rd series, voL ii. p. 55. The site 
of this chapel was discovered by Prof. Petrie in the spring of 1896. It had previously been 
supposed to be a temple of Amenothes III. 

‘ Plette-Eossi, Turin Papyrus, pi. xlviii. 1. 117; cf. Chabas, Melanges i^yptologiques, 3rd series, 
vol. ii. pp. 56. 57 ; it was probably the court of the temple of Qnmeh. 

‘ The outbreak which I have described is treated fully in Peeyte-Rossi, Turin Papyrus, pi. xliv. 
11. 11-17 ; ct Chsbas, Melanges Egyplologiques, 3rd series, voL ii. pp. -19-51. 

' OHABAS-LiEBLEor, Deux Papyrus hieratiques du Musee de Turin, pp. 25, 38, and pi. ir. 1. 2. 

» Khonsu, for example, excites his comrades to pillage the storehouses of the gate (Pueyte- 
Rossi, Turin Papyrus, pL xlv. 1. 6, xlvi. 1. 2; cf. Chabas, Melanges Egyplologiques, 3rd series, voL it 
pp. 53, 54). 
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help themselves in the present necessity mnst have been keenly felt. Some 
bold spirits among the strikers, having set out together, scaled the two or three 
boundary walls by which the granaries were protected, but having reached 
this position their heart failed them, and they contented themselves with 
sending to the chief custodian an eloquent pleader, to lay before him their 
very humble request : “ We are come, urged by famine, urged by thirst* 
having no more linen, no more oil, no more fish, no more vegetables. Send 
to Pharaoh, our master, send to the king, our lord, that he may provide 
us with the necessaries of life.” ^ If one of them, with less self-restraint, was 
so carried away as to let drop an oath, which was a capital offence, saying, 
“ By Amon ! by the sovereign, whose anger is death ! ” if he asked to be taken 
before a magistrate in order that he might reiterate there his complaint, the 
others interceded for him, and begged that he might escape the punishment 
fixed by the law for blasphemy ; the scribe, good fellow as he was, closed his 
ears to the oath,^ and, if it were in his power, made a beginning of satisfying 
their demands by drawing upon the excess of past months to such an extent 
as would pacify them for some days, and by paying them a supplemental wage 
in the name of the Pharaoh.® They cried out loudly : “ Shall there not be 
served out to us corn in excess of that which has been distributed to us ; if 
not we will not stir from this spot?” At length the end of the month 
arrived, and they all appeared together before the magistrates, when they said r 
“ Let the scribe, Khamoisit, who is accountable, be sent for ! ” He was there- 
upon brought before the notables of the town, and they said to him : “ See 
to the com which thou hast received, and give some of it to the people of 
the necropolis.” Pmontuniboisit was then sent for, and “ rations of wheat were 
given to us daily.” Famine was not caused only by the thriftlessness of the 
multitude : administrators (rf all ranks did not hesitate to appropriate, each 
one according to his position, a portion of the means entrusted to them for the 
maintenance of their subordinates, and the latter often received only instal- 
ments of what was due to them. The culprits often escaped from their diflS- 
culties by either laying hold of half a dozen of their brawling victims, or by 
yielding to them a proportion of their ill-gotten gains, before a rumour of 
the outbreak could reach head-quarters. It happened from time to time,, 
however, when the complaints against them were either too serious or too 
frequent, that they were deprived of their functions, cited before the tribunals, 

* Plette-Kossi, r«ri« Papyrui, pi. iliii. II. 1-5. 

* Id., ibid., pi. xliii 11. 6, 7 ; cf. Chabas, Hdnseo-ASgyptiaca, in the Tranmctions of the Bibl. 
Arch. Sea, vol. i. pp. 177-182, and MAanget Eggptologiqiies, 3rd series, vol. i pp. 47, 48. 

’ Plbtte-Ko®!, Turin Papgrur, pi. xlvi. 11. 14-17 ; cf. Chabas, Mrianges Egyptologiques, 
3id serial voL ii. pp. 52-55, and Chabas-Lieblein, Deux Papyrus hi^ratiques du Musde de Turin,. 
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^nd condemned. What took place at Thebes was repeated with some varia- 
tions in each of the other large cities. Corruption, theft, and extortion had 
prevailed among the officials from time immemorial, and the most active 
kings alone were able to repress these abuses, or confine them within narrow 
limits ; ^ as soon as discipline became relaxed, however, they began to appear 
again, and we have no more convincing proof of the state of decadence 
into which Thebes had fallen towards the middle of the dynasty, than 
the audacity of the crimes committed in the necropolis during the tfeigns of 
the successors of Ramses III. 

The priesthood of Amon alone displayed any vigour and enjoyed any 
prosperity in the general decline. After the victory of the god over the 
heretic kings no one dared to dispute his supremacy, and the Ramessides 
displayed a devout humility before him and his ministers.^ Henceforward 
he became united to Ra in a definite manner, and his authority not only 
extended over the whole of the land of Egypt, but over all the countries also 
which were brought within her influence ; so that while Pharaoh continued to 
be the greatest of kings. Pharaoh’s god held a position of undivided supremacy 
among the deities. He was the chief of the two Enneads, the Heliopolitan and 
the Hermopolitan, and displayed for the latter a special affection ; for the 
vague character of its eight secondary deities only served to accentuate the 
position of the ninth and principal divinity with whose primacy that of Amon 
was identified. It was more easy to attribute to Amon the entire work of 
creation when Shu, Sibu, Osiris, and Sit had been excluded — the deities whom 
the theologians of Heliopolis had been accustomed to associate with the demi- 
urge ; and in the hymns which they sang at his solemn festivals they did not 
hesitate to ascribe to him all the acts which the priests of former times had 
assigned to the Ennead collectively. “ He made earth, silver, gold, — the true 
lapis at his good pleasure.^ — He brought forth the herbs for the cattle, the 
plants upon which men live. — He made to live the fish of the river, — the birds 
which hover in the air, — giving air to those which are in the egg. — ^He animates 
the insects, — he makes to live the small birds, the reptiles, and the gnats as 
well. — He provides food for the rat in bis hole, — supports the bird upon the 

* See pp. 346, 347 of the present work for the measures taken by Harmhaht to put a stop to the 
■double-dealing of the oflScials and the depredations of the soldiers. 

* For the exalted position obtained by Amon under the XVIU*'' dynasty, see p. 312, et seq., of the 
present work ; and ibid., pp. 344-346, for the triumph of Amon and his priests. 

* Mabiette, Le» Papyrue Egyptiens du Mue^e de Boulaq,\ol. ii. pl.xi. p. 8, 11. 6, 7 ; cf. Geebact, 
L’Hymne a Ammon-Bd des Papyrus de Boulaq, p. 22. Besides Gre'baut’s French, we have also the 
English translation of this hymn by Goodwin, Translation of an Egyptian Hymn to Amon, in the 
Transactions of the Bibl. Arch. Soc., vol. ii. pp. 250-263, and Hymn to Amen Ra, in the Records of 
the Past, 1st series, pp. 127-136, and the German translation by L. Stebx, Ein Hymnus auf Ammou- 
Ra, in the Zeitsehri/t, 1873, pp. 74-81, 125-127. 
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branch. — May he be blessed for all this, he who is alone, but with many hands.” ^ 
“ Men spring from his two eyes,” ^ and quickly do they lose their breath while 
acclaiming him — Egyptians and Libyans, Negroes and Asiatics : “ Hail to 
thee ! ” they all say ; “ praise to thee because thou dwellest amongst us ! — 
Obeisances before thee because thou createst us ! ” — “ Thou art blessed by 
every living thing, — thou hast worshippers in every place, — in the highest of 
the heavens, in all the breadth of the earth, — in the depths of the seas. — The 
gods bow before thy Majesty, — magnifying the souls which form them, — rejoic- 
ing at meeting those who have begotten them, — they say to thee : ‘ Go in 
peace, — father of the fathers of all the gods, — who suspended the heaven, 
levelled the earth ; — creator of beings, maker of things, — sovereign king, chief 
of the gods, — we adore thy souls, because thou hast made us, — we lavish 
offerings upon thee, because thou hast given us birth, — we shower benedictions 
upon thee, because thou dwellest among us.’”^ We have here the same ideas 
as those which predominate in the hymns addressed to Atonu,^ and in the 
prayers directed to Phtah, the Nile, Shii, and the Sun-god of Heliopolis at the 
same period.® The idea of a single god, lord and maker of all things, con- 
tinued to prevail more aud more throughout Egypt — not, indeed, among the 
lower classes who persisted in the worship of their genii and their animals, but 
among the royal family, the priests, the nobles, and people of culture. The 
latter believed that the Sim-god had at length absorbed all the various beings 
who had been manifested in the feudal divinities: these, in fact, had sur- 
rendered their original characteristics in order to become forms of the Sun, 
Amon as well as the others — and the new belief displayed itself in magni- 
fying the solar deity, but the solar deity united with the Theban Amon, 


' Mabiette, Lea Papyrus Egyptians du Muses de Boulag, vol. ii. pi. xi. p. 6, 11. 3-7; cf. Gkebact, 
L’Hymne a Ammon-Bd des Papyrus de Boulaq, pp. 17, 18. 

* Mabiette, ibid., vol. ii. pi. xi. p. 6, 1. 3; for the idea of creation as proceeding from the tears 
of the god, see Maspebo, Dawn of Civilization, p. 156. 

’ Mabiette, ibid., vol. ii. pi. xi. p. 7, L 2, p. 8, 1. 1 ; cf. Gkebact, L'Bymne d Ammon-Rd des 
Papyrus de Boulaq, pp. 18-20. Cf. another hymn of a more mystic character, inscribed in the temple 
of Amon in the Theban Oasis ; it was published, with a German translation, by Bbvgsch, Beise an 
der Grossen Oase El-Khargeh, pi. vii. pp. 27-48, and in Knglish by Bibch, Inscription of Darius at the 
Temple of Khargeh, in the Transactions Bibl. Arch. Soc., vol. v. pp. 293-302 ; the latter translation is 
also to be found in the Becords of the Past, 1st series, vol. viii. pp. 135-144. 

* See the fragments of these compositions given on pp. 322, 323 of the present work. Breasteil 
(De Hymnis in Salem sub Amenophide 1 7. conceptis, p. 9) points out the decisive influence exercised 
by the solar hymns of Amenothes IV. on the development of the solar ideas contained in the hymns 
to Amon pnt forth or re-edited in the XX"" dynasty. 

“ The hymn to Phtah is contained in the Berlin Papyrus, No. VII. (Lepsies, Denkm., vi. pis. IIS- 
121): it was explained by Piebbet, £’<u<fes Egyptologiques, vol. i. pp. 1-19. As to hymns to the 
Nile, see Maspebo, DatOTi o/ Civilization, pp. 39-43; the Berlin Papyrus, No. V. (Lepsics, Denfan., 
vi. 115-117), contains a fine hymn addressed to Ba-Harmakhis, which was translated by Maspebo in 
Etudes de Mythologie, etc., Egyptiennes, vol.'ii. pp. 454-457 (cf. Histoire Ancienne, 4th edit., pp. 280- 
284), and by Leshisgtos, Hymn to Ba-Harmachis, in the Becords of the Past, 1st series, vol. viii. 
pp. 129-134. 
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that is, Amon-Ea. The omnipotence of this one god did not, however, exclude 
a belief in the existence of his compeers; the theologians thought all the 
while that the beings to whom ancient generations had accorded a complete 
independence in respect of their rivals were nothing more than emanations 
from one supreme being. If local pride forced them to apply to this single 
deity the designation customarily used in their city — Phtah at Memphis, 
Anhuri-Shu at Thinis, Khnhmu in the neighbourhood of the first cataract — 
they were quite willing to allow, at the same time, that these appellations 
were hut various masks for one face. Phtah, Hapi, Khnumu, Ea, — aU the 
gods, in fact, — were blended with each other, and formed but one deity — a 
unique existence, multiple in his names, and mighty according to the impor- 
tance of the city in which he was worshipped. Hence Amon, lord of the 
capital and patron of the dynasty, having more partisans, enjoyed more 
respect, and, in a word, felt himself possessed of more claims to be the sole 
god of Egypt than his brethren, who could not claim so many worshippers. 

He did not at the outset arrogate to himself the same empire over the dead 
as he exercised over the living ; he had delegated his functions in this respect 
to a goddess, Maritsakro, for whom the poorer inhabitants of the left bank 
entertained a persistent devotion.' She was a kind of Isis or hospitable Hathor, 
whose subjects in the other world adapted themselves to the nebulous and 
dreary existence provided for their disembodied “ doubles.” The Osirian and 
solar doctrines were afterwards blended together in this local mythology, and 
from the XI*'‘ dynasty onwards the Theban nobility had adopted, along with 
the ceremonies in use in the Memphite period, the Heliopolitan beliefs concerning 
the wanderings of the soul in the west, its embarkation on the solar ship, and 
its resting-places in the fields of lain. The rock-tombs of the XVIIP'* dynasty 
demonstrate that the Thebans had then no different concept of their life 
beyond the world from that entertained by the inhabitants of the most ancient 
cities : they ascribed to that existence the same inconsistent medley of contra- 
dictory ideas, from which each one might select what pleased him best — either 
repose in a w'ell-provisioned tomb, or a dwelling close to Osiris in the middle 
of a calm and agreeable paradise, or voyages with Ea around the world.^ The 
fusion of Ea and Amon, and the predominance of the solar idea which arose 
from it, forced the theologians to examine more closely these inconsistent 
notions, and to eliminate from them anything which might be out of harmony 

* See what is said aboot this goddess and her cult, pp. 537, 538 of the present work. 

» The Pyramid texts are found for the most part in the tombs of Noflrft (Maspebo, La Pyramide 
du roi Ounas, in the Seeueil, toL iii pp. 201 -t 216) and Harhotph (Maspeeo, Trois AnMee defomUet, 
in the Mdamres de la Mtiiim, etc., vol. i. p. 137, et seq., 225-231, 236) ; the texts of the Book of tie 
Bead are met with on the Theban coffins of the same period (Lxpsnis, MUeste Texte, and SUspzbo, 
Troie Annde* defouOlet, in the MdmeiTes de la Miuion, Tol. i. pp. 155-172, 177-180, 210-224). 
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with the new views. The devout servant of Amon, desirous of keeping in 
constant touch with his god both here and in the other world, could not 
imagine a happier future for his soul than in its going forth in the fulness of 
light by day, and taking refuge by night on the very bark which carried the 
object of his worship through the thick darkness of Hades. To this end he 
endeavoured to collect the formulae which would enable him to attain to this 
supreme happiness, and also inform him concerning the hidden mysteries of 
that obscure half of the world in which the sun dwelt between daylight and 
daylight, teaching him also how to make friends and supporters of the benevolent 
genii, and how to avoid or defeat the monsters whom be would encounter. The 
best known of the books relating to these mysteries contained a geographical 
description of the future world as it was described by the Theban priests to- 
wards the end of the Eamesside period ; it was, in fact, an itinerary in which was 
depicted each separate region of the underworld, with its gates, buildings, and 
inhabitants.^ The account of it given by the Egyptian theologians did not exhibit 
much inventive genius. They had started with the theory that the sun, after 
setting exactly west of Thebes, rose again due east of the city, and they therefore 
placed in the dark hemisphere all the regions of the universe which lay to the 
north of those two points of the compass. The first stage of the sun’s journey, 
after disappearing below the horizon, coincided with the period of twilight ; 
the orb travelled along the open sky, diminishing the brightness of his fires 
as he climbed northward, and did not actually enter the underworld till he 
reached Abydos, close to the spot where, at the “ Mouth of the Cleft,” the souls 
of the faithful awaited him. As soon as he had receivfed them into his 
boat, he plunged into the tunnel which there pierces the mountains, and the 
cities through which he first passed between Abydos and the Fayum were 
known as the Osirian fiefe. He continued his journey through them for the 
space of two hours, receiving the homage of the inhabitants, and putting such 
of the shades on shore as were predestined by their special devotion for the Osiris 


’ The monumental text of this book is found sculptured on a certain number of the tombs of the 
Theban kings ; it was partially copied by Champollion, Monuments de VEgypte et de la Nubie, vol. i. 
p. 758, et seq., and in extenso by Letebube, Les Sypogi’es royaux de Thebes, in which the chapters are 
distributed throughout the work according to the place which they occupy on the walls of the tombs. 
Several texts from papyri have been published, notably that by Lakzone, Le Domicile des Esprits, 
1879 : by Mabiette, Les Papyrus Egyptiens du Musie de Boulaq, vol. i. pis. 40-44 ; and by Plette, Les 
Monuments de Leyde, 3rd part, T. 71. It was first translated into English by Bibch, The Papyrus of 
Neskhem, 8vo, 1863, then into French by Devebia, Catalogue des Manuscrits Egyptiens du Musee de 
Louvre, pp. 15-18 (cf. Piebbet, Recueil ^inscriptions infdites du Musie du Louvre, vol. L pp. 103- 
148), and by Maspebo, EStudes de Mythologie et T Archeologie, etc,, voL ii. pp. 30-147. An edition without 
iUustrations, rarely met with on papyrus, has been edited and translated by Jequieb, Le Livre de savoir 
ce qu’il y a de V Hades, 1893, 8vo. A study of the ideas which inspired its composition has been 
made by Maspebo, Etudes de Mythologie et d’Arch^logie, etc., vol. ii. pp. 1-181. Mention is made in 
this article of other still rarer and more mysterious works of the same type, found on the walls of the 
royal tombs; the illustration on p. 547 is taken from one of the latter. 

2 N 
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of Abydos and his associates. Horns and Anubis, to establish themselves in this 
territory. Beyond Heracleopolis, he entered the domains of the Memphite 
gods, the “ land of Sokaris,” and this probably was the most perilous moment 
of his journey. The fendatories of Phtah were gathered together in grottoes, 
connected by a labyrinth of narrow passages through which even the most fully 
initiated were scarcely able to find their way ; the luminous boat, instead of 
venturing within these catacombs, passed above them by mysterious tracks. 
The crew were unable to catch a glimpse of the sovereign through whose realm 
they journeyed, and they in like manner were invisible to him ; he could only 
hear the voices of the divine sailors, and he answered them from the depth 
of the darkness. Two hours were spent in this obscure passage, after which 
navigation became easier as the vessel entered the nomes subject to the Osirises ^ 
of the Delta ; four consecutive hours of sailing brought the bark from the 
province in which the four principal bodies of the god slept to that in which 
his four souls kept watch, and, as it passed, it iHuminated the eight circles 
reserved for men and kings who worshipped the god of Mendes, From the 
tenth hour onwards it directed its course due south, and passed through 
the Augarit, the place of fire and abysmal waters to which the Heliopolitans 
consigned the souls of the impious ; then finally quitting the tunnel, it soared 
up in the east with the first blush of dawn. Each of the ordinary dead was 
landed at that particular hour of the twelve, which belonged to the god of his 
choice or of his native town. Left to dwell there they suffered no absolute 
torment, but languished in the darkness in a kind of painful torpor, from which 
condition the appr’oach of the bark alone was able to rouse them. They hailed 
its daily coming with acclamations, and felt new life during the hour in which 
its rays fell on them, breaking out into lamentations as the bark passed away 
and the light disappeared with it. The souls who were devotees of the sun 
escaped this melancholy existence ; they escorted the god, reduced though he 
was to a mummied corpse, on his nightly cruise, and were piloted by him safe 
and sound to meet the first streaks of the new day. As the boat issued from 
the mountain in the morning between the two trees which flanked the gate 
of the east, these souls had their choice of several ways of spending the day on 
which they were about to enter. They might join their risen god in his course 
through the hours of light, and assist him in combating Apophis and his accom- 
plices, plunging again at night into Hades without having even for a moment 
quitted his side. They might, on the other hand, leave him and once more enter 
the world of the Uving, settling themselves where they would, but always by 
preference in the tombs where their bodies awaited them, and where thev could 
enjoy the wealth which had been accumulated there : they might walk within 
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their garden, and sit beneath the trees they had planted ; they could enjoy the 
open air beside the pond they had dug, and breathe the gentle north breeze on its 
banks after the midday heat, until the time when the returning evening obliged 

them to repair once more 
toAbydos,and re-embark 
with the god in order to 
pass the anxious vigils of 
the night under his pro- 
tection. Thus from the 
earliest period of Egyp- 
tian history the life be- 
yond the tomb was an 
eclectic one, made up of 
a series of earthly enjoy- 
ments combin ed together. 

The Pharaohs had 
enrolled themselves in- 
stinctively among the 
most ardent votaries of 
this complex doctrine. 
Their relationship to the 
sun made its adoption a 
duty, and its profession 
was originally, perhaps, 
one of the privileges of 
their position. Ka in- 
vited them on board 

because they were his children, subsequently ext^ding this favour to those 
whom they should deem worthy to be associated with them, and thus become 
companions of the ancient deceased kings of Upper and Lower Egypt.® The 
idea which the Egyptians thus formed of the other world, and of the life of 
the initiated within it, reacted gradually on their concept of the tomb and of 
its befitting decoration. They began to consider the entrances to the pyramid, 
and its internal passages and chambers, as a conventional representation of the 
gates, passages, and halls of Hades itself; when the pyramid passed out of 
ff^gkinn, and they had replaced it by a tomb cut in the rock in one or other of 





THE EKTBAKCE TO A KOTAL TOMB.* 


* Drawn by Fancher-Gndin, from a photograph by Beato of the tomb of Ramses IV. 

• This is apparently what we gather from the picture inserted in chapter xriL of the “ Book of 
the Dead ” (Lepstos, Dag Todtenbueft, pi. Tii, and firom the variants collected by Naville, Dot The- 
banitche Todtenlmeh, vol. i.X where we see the kings of Upper and Lower Egypt guiding the divine 
bark and the deceased with them. 




ONE OF THE HOURS OP THE NIGHT — THE TENTH. 
Drawn by Fauoher-Gudiu, from the facsimile by Lauzoue. 
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the branches of the Bab el-Moluk valley, the plan of construction which they chose 
, was an exact copy of that employed by the Memphites and earlier Thebans, 
and they hollowed out for themselves in the monntain-side a burying-place on 
the same lines as those formerly employed within the pyramidal structure. 
The relative positions of the tunnelled tombs along the valley were not deter- 
mined by any order of rank or of succession to the throne ; ^ each Pharaoh after 
Eamses I. set to work on that part of the rock where the character of the stone 
favoured his purpose, and displayed so little respect for his predecessors, that 
the workmen, after having tunnelled a gallery, were often obliged to abandon it 
altogether, or to change the direction of their excavations so as to avoid piercing 
a neighbouring tomb.^ The architect’s design was usually a mere project 
which could be modified at will, and which he did not feel bound to carry out 
with fidelity ; the actual measurements of the tomb of Kamses IV. are almost 
everywhere at variance with the numbers and arrangement of the working 
drawing of it which has been preserved to us in a papyrus.® The general 
disposition of the royal tombs, however, is far from being complicated; 
we have at the entrance the rectangular door, usually surmounted by the sun, 
represented by a yellow disk, before which the sovereign kneels with his hands 
raised in the posture of adoration ; this gave access to a passage sloping gently 
downwards, and broken here and there by a level landing and steps, leading 
to a first chamber of varying amplitude, at the further end of which a second 
passage opened which descended to one or more apartments, the last of which 
contained the colSn. The oldest rock-tombs present some noteworthy ex- 
ceptions to this plan, particularly those of Seti I. and Eamses III;* but 
from the time of Eamses lY., there is no difference to be remarked in them 
except in the degree of finish of the wall-paintings or in the length of the 
passages. The shortest of the latter extends some fifty-two feet into the rock, 
while the longest never exceeds three hundred and ninety feet. The same 
artifices which had been used by the pyramid-builders to defeat the designs of 
robbers ®— false mummy-pits, painted and sculptured walls built across passages, 
stairs concealed under a movable stone in the comer of a chamber were also 

• Champolmon, Lettres €eritef d^Rgypte, 2nd edit., pp. 223, 224. 

• COSTAZ, Detcription den Tombeaux des Boig, in tbe Vetcripiion de VEgypte, vol. iii p 195 • 

WlLKiNSOif, Topography of Thebes and General View of Egypt, p. 109 ; of. p. 122. ’ ' • V- 

» The papyrus is now in the Turin Museum. It was publish^ by Lep’shis, Grundplan des 
Grabes KSnig Ramses lY. in einem Tinner Papyrus, 1867, who was the first to recoonize it 
as being tbe plan of the tomb of Bamses IV., and to notice the discrepancies between it and the 
tomb itself. 

• For the tomb of Seti L, see supra, pp. 384, 385, and fop the tomb of 

‘ For the precautions taken by the architects of the great pyramids against robbers of Dawn of 
Civilization, p. 367 ; the account of the discovery of the tomb of Seti I, is given in Beezoot V . 
five of Ae Operations and Recent Discoveries in Egypt, p. et seq. arra- 
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employed by the Theban engineers. The decoration of the walls was suggested, 
as in earlier times, by the needs of the royal soul, with this difference — that 
the Thebans set themselves to render visible to his eyes by paintings that 
which the Memphites had been content to present to his intelligence in writing, 
so that the Pharaoh could now see what his ancestors had been able merely to 
read on the walls of their tombs. Where the inscribed texts in the burial- 
chamber of Unas state that Unas, incarnate in the Sun, and thus representing 
Osiris, sails over the waters on high or glides into the Elysian fields, the 
sculptured or painted scenes in the interior of the Theban catacombs display 
to the eye Ramses occupying the place of the god in the solar bark and in the 
fields of lain. Where the walls of Unas bear only the prayers recited over the 
mummy for the opening of his mouth, for the restoration of the use of his 
limbs, for his clothing, perfuming, and nourishment, we see depicted on those 
of Seti I. or Ramses IV. the mummies of these kings and the statues of 
their doubles in the hands of the priests, who are portrayed in the perform- 
ance of these various offices. The starry ceilings of the pyramids reproduce 
the aspect of the sky, but without giving the names of the stars : on the 
ceilings of some of the Ramesside rock -tombs, on the other hand, the con- 
stellations are represented, each with its proper figure, while astronomical 
tables give the position of the heavenly bodies at intervals of fifteen days, 
so that the soul could tell at a glance into what region of the firmament 
the course of the bark would bring him each night. In the earlier Ramesside 
tombs, under Seti I. and Ramses IL, the execution of these subjects shows 
evidence of a care and skill which are quite marvellous, and both figures 
and hieroglyphics betray the hand of accomplished artists. But in the 
tomb of Ramses III. the work has already begun to show signs of inferiority, 
and the majority of the scenes are coloured in a very summary fashion ; a raw 
yellow predominates, and the tones of the reds and blues remind us of a child’s 
first efforts at painting. This decline is even more marked under the succeed- 
ing Ramessides; the drawing has deteriorated, the tints have become more 
and more crude, and the latest paintings seem but a lamentable caricature of 
1;he earlier ones.^ 

The courtiers and all those connected with the worship of Amon-Ra — 
priests, prophets, singers, and functionaries connected with the necropolis- 
shared the same belief with regard to the future world as their sovereign, 
and they carried their Mth in the sun’s power to the point of identifying 
themselves with him after death, and of substituting the name of Ra for that 
-of Osiris;^ they either did not venture, however, to go further than this, 

* Mabpebo, Pgyptienne, pp. 152-158. 

* For the salwtitQtion of the title of Ba for that of Odria, and for the monuments which hare 
^permitted ns to take cognizance of this change, cf. Masfebo, Rapport sur une Misnon en RaUe, in the 
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or were unable to introduce into their tombs all that we find in the Bab 
el-Moluk. They confined themselves to writing briefly on their own cofiins, or 
confiding to the mummies of their fellow-believers, in addition to the “ Book 
of the Dead,” a copy of the “Book of knowing Avhat there is in Hades,” 
or of some other mystic writing which was in 
harmony with their creed. Hastily 
prepared copies of these were sold by 
unscrupulous scribes, often badly written 
and almost always incomplete, in which 
were hurriedly set down haphazard 
the episodes of the course of the sun 
j with explanatory illustrations. The 
representations of the gods in them 
are but little better than caricatures, 
the text is full of faults and scarcely 
decipherable, and it is at times 
difficult to recognize the correspond- 
ence of the scenes and prayers 
with those in the royal tombs. 

Although Amon had become 
the supreme god, at least for 
this class of the initiated, he 
was by no means the sole deity 
worshipped by the Egyptians : 
the other divinities previously associated with him still held their own beside 
him, or were further defined and invested with a more decided personality The 
goddess regarded as his partner was at first represented as childless in spite of 
the name of Maut or Mfit-the mother-by which she was invoked, and Amon 
was supposed to have adopted Montu. the god of 'Hermonthis, in order to 
complete his triad. Montu, however, formerly the sovereign of the Theban 
plain, and lord over Amon himself, was of too exalted a rank to play the 
inferior part of a divine son. The priests were, therefore, obliged to fall back 
upon a personage of lesser importance, named Khonsu, who up to that period 
had been relepted to an obscure position in the celestial hieran-hy. How 
they came to identify him with the moon, and subsequently with Osiris and 

S'fpt 2"^“’ <l'ArcUolo,ie 

‘ Drawn by Fancher-Gndin, from a bronze statuette in the Gizeh Museum ■ of Am 

photographique du Musee de Boidaq, pi. 4. ’ 

2 Plan drawn by ThnilUer : A is the pylon, B the court, C the hypostvie hill V 0 ,. 
isolating the sanctuary, D the sanctuary, P the opUthodrnnog with its uWl t-hambera ™ passage. 
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Thot, is as yet unexplained/ but the assimilation had taken place before the 
dynasty drew to its close. Khonsu, thus honoured, soon became a 
favourite deity with both the people and the upper classes, at first merely 



THE TEMPLE OP KHOSSC AT KABNAK.* 

supplementing Montu, but finally supplanting him in the third place of the 
Triad. From the time of Sesostris onwards, Theban dogma acknowledged 
him alone side by side with Amon-Ka and Mut the divine mother. 

It was now incumbent on the Pharaoh to erect to this newly made favourite 
a temple whose size and magnificence should be worthy of the rank to which 
his votaries had exalted him. To this end, Ramses III. chose a suitable site to 
the south of the hypostyle hall of Kamak, close to a corner of the enclosing wall, 
and there laid the foundations of a temple which his successors took nearly 
a century to finish.^ Its proportions are by no means perfect, the sculpture 
is wanting in refinement, the painting is coarse, and the masonry was so faulty, 
that it was found necessary in several places to cover it with a coat of stucco 
before the bas-reliefs could be carved on the walls ; yet, in spite of all this, 

* It is possible that this assimilation originated in the fact that Khonsh is derived from the verb 
“khonsh,” to navigate : Kbonsfi would thus have been he who crossed the heavens in his bark— that 
is, the moon-god (Bbcgsch, Be%ion und Muthologie der Alien Mgt/pter, pp. 117, 118); cf. Dawn of 
(Hmlization, p. 507. 

* Drawn by Faucher-Gudin, from a photograph by Beato. 

» The proof that the temple was founded by Eamses IIL is furnished by the inscriptions of the 
sanetnary and the surrounding chambers ; cf. Lepsics, Denkm., iii. 207 6. 
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its general arrangement is so fine, that it may well be regarded, in preference 
to other more graceful or magnificent buildings, as the typical temple of the 
Theban period. It is divided into two parts, separated from each other by a 

solid wall. Itf^the centre 
of the smaller of these is 
placed the Holy of Holies, 
which opens at both ends 
into a passage ten feet in 
width, isolating it from the 
surrounding buildings. To 
the right and left of the 
sanctuary are dark chambers, 
and behind it is a hall sup- 
ported by four columns, into 
which open seven small 
apartments. This formed 
the dwelling-place of the 
god and his compeers. The 
sanctuary communicates, by 
means of two doors placed 
in the southern wall, with a 
hypostyle haU of greater 
width than depth, divided 
by its pillars into a nave and 
two aisles. The four columns 
of the nave are twenty-three 
feet in height, and have 
beU-shaped capitals, while 
those of the aisles, two on either side, are eighteen feet high, and are crowned 
with lotiform capitals. The roof of the nave was thus five feet higher than 
those of the aisles, and in the clear storey thus formed, stone gratings, similar 
to those in the temple of Amon, admitted light to the building. The court- 
yard, surrounded by a fine colonnade of two rows of columns, was square, and 
was entered by four side posterns in addition to the open gateway at the end 
placed between two quadrangular towers. This pylon measures 104 feet in 
length, and is 32 feet 6 inches wide, by 58 feet high. It contains no internal 
chambers, but merely a narrow staircase which leads to the top of the door- 
way, and thence to the summit of the towers. Pour long angidar groove 

^ Piaws hy from a phote^prapb by Beato. 
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THE TEMPLE OF KEONSU. 

run up the fapade of the towers to a height of about twenty feet from the 
ground, and are in the same line with a similar number of sc[uare holes 
which pierce the thickness of the building higher up. In these grooves 
were placed Venetian masts, made of poles spliced together and held in their 
place by means of hooks 
and wooden stays which 
projected from the four 
holes ; these masts were 
to carry at their tops 
pennons of various colours.^ 

Such was the temple of 
Khonsu, and the majority 
of the great Theban build- 
ings — ^at Luxor, Qurneli, 
the Eamesseum, or Medi- 
net-Habu — wereconstructed 
on similar lines. Even 
in their half-ruined con- 
dition there is something 
oppressive and uncanny in 
their appearance. The gods 
loved to shroud themselves 
in mystery, and, therefore, 
the plan of the building 
was so arranged as to 
render the transition almost 
imperceptible from the 
blinding sunlight outside to the darkness of their retreat within. In the 
courtyard, we are still surrounded by vast spaces to which air and light have 
free access. TheJ hypostyle hall, however, is pervaded by an appropriate 
twilight, the sanctuary is veiled in still deeper darkness, while in the 
chambers beyond reigns an almost perpetual night. The effect produced by 
this gradation of obscurity was intensified by constructional artifices. The 
different parts of the building are not all on the same ground-level, the 
pavement rising as the sanctuary is approached, and the rise is concealed 
by a few steps placed at intervals. The difference of level in the temple 

» / f a ^ewaiptioB of the Tariona parts of the tanple of KhonaA, of Pebkot-Chipiez, flisf. de 

VArt^ yoL i pp. 354-361, 591, 593-595, 609, 612, 618, 619, and Maspebo, Ardulologie 

Egypttemte, pp. ^73. 

* Drawn Iqr Fancher-Crndin, from a photograph Inainger and Daniel H&on. 
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KAF^NAK 

VNDEI\ THE F^AMESSIDES. 




of Khonsu is not more than five 
feet three inches, hut it is com- 
bined with a still more considerable 
lowering of the height of the roof. 
From the pylon to the wall at the 
further end the height decreases as 
we go on; the peristyle is more 
lofty than the hypostyle hall, this 
again is higher than the sanctuary 
and the hall of columns, and the 
chamber beyond it drops still further 
in altitude.^ 

Karnak is an exception to this 
rule ; this temple had in the course 
of centuries undergone so many 
restorations and additions, that it 
formed a collection of buildings 
rather than a single edifice. It 
might have been regarded, as early 
as the close of the Theban empire, 
as a kind of museum, in which 
every century and every period of 
art, from the XIl*” dynasty down- 
wards, had left its distinctive mark.^ 
All the resources of architecture 
had been brought into requisi- 
tion during this period to vary, 
at the will of each sovereign, 
the arrangement and the general 
effect of the component parts. 
Columns with sixteen sides stand 
in the vicinity of square pillars, 

* This is “the law nf progressive 
diminution of heights” of Pereot-Chipiez,. 
Histoire de VArt, vol. i. pp. 365, 366. 

* A on the plan denotes the XII'*' 
dynastj temple (of. 
Dawn of Citilizaiion, 
pp. 506, 507) ; B is the 
great hypostyle hall of 
Seti I. and Eamses II. 
(see supra, p. 478, note 
3); C the temple of 
Bamses III. 
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and lotiform capitals alternate with those of the bell-shape ; attempts 
were even made to introduce new types altogether. The architect who 
built at the back of the sanctuary what is now known as the colonnade of 
Tutmosis III., attempted 
to invert the bell-shaped 
capital ; the bell was 
turned downwards, and 
the neck attached to the 
plinth, while the mouth [j 
rested on the top of the 
shaft.^ This awkward 
arrangement did not 
meet with favour, for 
we find it nowhere re- 
peated ; other artists, 
however, with better 
taste, sought at this 
time to apply the flowers 
symbolical of Upper and 
Lower Egypt to the de- 
corations of the shafts. 

In front of the sanctuary 
of Karnak two pillars are 
still standing which have 

on them in relief repre- „ 

sentations respectively 

of the full-blown lotus and the papyrus.® A building composed of so many 
incongruous elements required frequent restoration — a wall which had been 
undermined by water needed strengthening, a pylon displaying cracks claimed 
attention, some unsafe colonnade, or a colossus which had been injured by the 
fall of a cornice, required shoring up — so that no sooner had the corvee for repairs 
completed their work in one part, than they had to begin again elsewhere. The 
revenues of Amon must, indeed, have been enormous to have borne the continual 

* Jollois-Devilliers, Description du palais, des propyl€es, des avenues de sphinx, des temples, 
etc., in the Description de TEgypte, vol. it p. 474, and Tol. iii. pi. 30, No. 4 ; Lepsius, Sur VOrigine 
des colonnes-ptliers en Egypte, p. 29 ; 1*ebbot-Chtpiez, Bistoire de VArt dans VAntiquitd, vol. i. p. 558, 
and Maspebo, Archeblogie Egyptiemie, pp. 56, 57. 

* Drawn by Fancher-Gudin, from a photograph by Beata 

* For further renaarka on theae pillars, nsnally called atele pillars, cf. Jollois-Deviluebs, 
Description du palais, des propylges, etc., in the Description de TEgypte, voL iii. pp. 461, 462, and 
vol. Iji. pi. 30, No. 7 ; Lepsies, Sut VOrigine des colonnes-piiiers en Egypte, pp. 27, 28 ; Pbisse 
d’Aveknes, Bistoire de VArt Egypfien, pp. 359, 360, and Pebbot-Ohipiez, Bistoire de VArt dans 
TAntiguitg, vol. L p. 548. 
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drain occasioned by restoration, and the resources of the god would soon have 
been exhausted had not foreign wars continued to furnish him during several 
centuries with all or more than he needed. The gods had suffered severely in 
the troublous times which had followed the reign of Seti IL, and it required 
all the generosity of Ramses III. to compensate them for the losses they 
had sustained during the anarchy under Arish.^ The spoil taken from the 
Libyans, from the Peoples of the Sea, and from the Hittites had flowed into 
the sacred treasuries, while the able administration of the sovereign had done 
the rest, so that on the accession of Ramses IV. the temples were in a more 
prosperous state than ever.^ They held as their own property 169 towns, nine 
of which were in Syria and Ethiopia ; they possessed 113,433 slaves of both 
sexes, 493,386 head of cattle, 1,071,780 arurae of land, 514 vineyards and 
orchards, 88 barks and sea-going vessels, 336 kilograms of gold both in 
ingots and wrought, 2,993,964 grammes of silver, besides quantities of copper 
and precious stones, and hundreds of storehouses in which they kept corn, 
oil, wine, honey, and preserved meats — the produce of their domains. Two 
examples will sufSce to show the extent of this latter item : the live geese 
reached the number of 680,714, and the salt or smoked fish that of 494,800* 
Amon claimed the giant share of this enormous total, and three-fourths of 
it or more were reserved for his use, namely— 86,486 slaves, 421,362 head of 
cattle, 898,168 arurseoi comland,433 vineyards and orchards, and 56 Egyptian 
towns.^ The nine foreign towns all belonged to him, and one of them con- 
tained the temple in which he was worshipped by the Syrians whenever they 
came to pay their tribute to the king’s representatives : ® it was but just that 
his patrimony should surpass that of his compeers, since the conquering Pharaohs 
owed their success to him, who, without the co-operation of the other feudal 
deities, had lavished victories upon them. His domain was at least five times 
more considerable than that of Ra of Heliopolis, and ten times greater than 
that of the Memphite Phtab,® and yet of old, in the earlier times of history, 

‘ Ct what is said of the Syrian Arish, supra, 440, 433. 

• The donatioM of Bamses UL, or rather the total of the donations made to the gods by the pre- 

decessors of that Pharaoh, and confirmed and augmented by him, are enumerated at length in the 
Grmt EarrU Papynu, Bibch’s edit, pis. 10-66. This inlbnnation was first brought to notice by 
Eiouir, Mgypten und JSgypfiKhea Leben, etc., pp. 415, 416, and subsequently by Bbugsch Die 
^gyptalogie, pp. 271-274. - • ’ 

• An abridgement of these donations occupies seven large plates in the Great Harris Papyrus, 

Bibch’s edit, pis. 67-74; cl Ebhah, JEgyplen und MgypBsehes Xeben im Mtertham, pp. 406-408' 
and Bbvgsoe^ Die .^gyptciogie, p. 274. ’ 

‘ alls Great Harris Papyrus, BiBcn'sedit.pL 11, IL 4-11 ; cIEiskslohb-Bibch, Annals cfBataeses 
in., in the Records of the Pad, 1st series, voL vL p. 36 ; Ebwait. Mgypten, etc., p. 409. 

• The Great Harris Papyrus, Bibch’s edit, pL 9, U. 1-3 ; at Ebbslobb-Bibch, Annals of Rameses 
III., in the Records of the Past, Ist series, voL vi pp. 33, 34, and p. 475 of the present work. 

« Cl the comparative table drawn up by Erman ftom the information in the Great Harris 
Papyrus, in hia .^gyplen, eta, p. 410. 
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Ka and Phtabt were reckoned the wealthiest of the Egyptian gods. It is 
easy to understand the inflnence. which a god thus endowed with the goods 
of this world exercised over men in an age when the national wars had the 
same conseq^nces for the immortals as for their worshippers,, and when 
the defeat of a people was regarded as a proof of the inferiority of its 
jratron gods. The most victorious divinity became necessarily the wealthiest, 
befcie whom all other deities bowed, and whom they, as well as their subjects,' 
were obliged to serve. 

So powerful a god as Amon had but few obstacles to surmount before 
becoming the national deity; indeed, he was practically the foremost of the 
gods during the Bamesside period, and was generally acknowledged as 
I^ypt’s representative by all foreign nations.^ His priests shared in the 
prestige he enjoyed, and their influence in state affairs increased pro- 
portionately with his power. The chief of their hierarchy, however, did not 
bear the high titles which in ancient times distinguished those of Memphis 
and Heliopolis ; he was content with the humble appellation of first 
prophet of Amon.^ He had for several generations been nominated by the 
sovereign, but he was generally chosen from the families attached hereditarily 
or otherwise to the temple of Earnak, and must previously have passed 
through every grade of the priestly hierarchy. Those who aspired to this 
honour had to graduate as “divine fathers;” this was the first step in the 
initiation, and one at which many were content to remain, but the more 
ambitious or favoured advanced by successive stages to the dignity of third, 
and 4hen of second, prophet before attaining to the highest rank.® The 
Pharaohs of the XTX *^ dynasty jealously supervised the promotions made in 
the Theban temples, and saw that none was elected except him who was devoted 
to their interests — such as, for example, Bauknni-khonsu and Unnofri under 

V- ■ 

» From the 3^^111“* d^iaafy, at least, the first prophet of Amon had taken the precedence of the 
high {oiests of Helit^oBs and Moigibis^ as is prored by the position he oconpies in the Egyptian 
hierarchy in the Hood Papfnu; of. MAamno^ Etude* EggpHenme*, toI. ii. pp. 3S-35, Mid Bbugscb, 
Die JEgt^pUdogie, pp. 217, 21S. 

* JCasnsBO, Etude* EggpUeane*, Tol. ii. pp. 53-55, where the fact and tiie consequences entailed 
by it are pcnnted out for the first time. 

• What we know mi tins spbj^ has been brought to light mainly by the inscriptions on the 

statue cd BaSkikni-Khonsfi at Munich, published and commented wi by Detebia, Monumait bio- 
,pra^^gue de BakenUimtou, gi^d pretie ePAmatm et anUtecie prtmefpol do ThOe*, eente^orain de 
'Ibtte, in the Memoini* de Tlmtaut Egyptien, 701-754 (ot Mdinoin* et Fragment*, vol. i. 

and by lisr^ Ber BeAeptiedkr und Oberbaumeieter Bdkenehon*, ein Ze&geaoise 
JEmm^ in the Zeiteekr^ der Morgeid. OetdOtAtaft, toL x»iL Bnigsch at first thought that 
tb» pusmu^ ehoem urn submitted to frequent le-^eetioBs {Beeaeil de Monument*, rd. f. 
p.39); bis opinfon has been xefnted by A. Baninr, De TEleetim et de la dur& de* foneUtm* du 
.efaad-Fretre^ABtmoHanmm,ba.^Reeu0Ardk^logique,18e3,-*td.eiL; ef. Ebmas, j^gpten und 
JSfgp^ude* leten, p. Saf7, et seq., and Beggsch, Die .Sggptologie, pp. 27.5-278. The earms honorum 
cdBamA shows ns fihd be was fird third, then second pn^het of Amon, before being raised to the 
pmdifioaie in the reign of Minq^tah. 
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Samses II.^ Bauk^i-khonsii distinguished himself bj' his administrative 
qualities ; if he did not actually make the plans for the hypostyle hall at 
Kamak, he appears at least to have superintended its execution and decoration. 
He finished the great pylon, erected the obelisks and gateways, built the 
lari or vessel of the god, and found a further field for his activity on the 
opposite bank of the Nile, where he helped to complete both the chapel 
at Qumeh and also the Eamesseum. Samses II. had always been able to 
make his authority felt by the high priests who succeeded Baukuni-khonsu, 
but the Pharaohs who followed him did not hold the reins with such a strong 
hand. As early as the reigns of Minephtah and Seti II. the first prophets, 
Eai and Eama, claimed the right of building at Karnak for their own 
purposes, and inscribed on the walls long inscriptions in which their own 
panegyrics took precedence of that of the sovereign ; they even aspired to a 
religious hegemony, and declared themselves to be the “chief of all the 
prophets of the gods of the South and North.” ^ We do not know what became 
of them during the usurpation of Arisu, but Nakhtu-ramses, son of Miribastit, 
who filled the office during the reign of Samses III., revived these ambitious 
projects as soon as the state of Egypt appeared to favour them. The king, 
however pious he might be, was not inclined to yield up any of his authority, 
even though it were to the earthly delegate of the divinity whom he reverenced 
before all others; the sons of the Pharaoh were, however, more accommodating, 
and Nakhtu-ramses played his part so well that he succeeded in obtaining from 
them the reversion of the high priesthood for his son Amenothes. The 
priestly office, from having been elective, was by this stroke suddenly made 
hereditary in the family.® The kings preserved, it is true, the privilege 
of confirming the new appointment, and the nominee was not considered 
properly qualified until he had received his investiture from the sovereign.^ 
Practically the Pharaohs lost the power of choosing one among the sons of 
the deceased pontiff ; they were forced to enthrone the eldest of his survivors, 
and legalise his accession by their approbation, even when they would have 
preferred another. It was thus that a dynasty of vassal High Priests came to 
be established at Thebes side by side with the royal dynasty of the Pharaohs. 

The new priestly dynasty was not long in making its power felt in Thebes. 


• Unnofii is known to ns by a monument in the Naples Husenm, published by Vassali, Di alouni 
Monummti dd Mumo Egizio di Napoli, pp. 25, 26, and pi. iv. 6 ; cf. Bbugscu, Gtsch. ^gyptens, p. 541. 

* Lepshjs, J)enkm., iu. 200 a, 237 c; Stebn, Ein Eymnm auf Amon'Ra, in the ZeiUchrift, 1873, 
pp 74-76 ; cf. Maspebo, Les Mamies Boyales, etc., in Mem. de la Mission Fran^aise, voL i. pp. 666, 667. 

• For Nakhth-ramses and Amenothes, cf. Maspebo, Les Mamies royales de Detr el-Bahari, in the 
Memoires da la Mission Fran^aise, vol. i. pp. 667-671. 

* This is proved by the Maunier stele, now in the Lonvre ; it is there related how the high priest 
Manakh-pirri received his investiture from the Tanite king (Bbugsch, Recueil de Monuments, vol. i. 
pi. pp. 39, 40, and Seise naeh der Orossen Oase El-Khargeh, pi. xxii. pp. 85, 88). 
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Nakhtu-ramses and Amenothes lived to a great age — from the reign of 
Bamses III. to that of Barnses X., at the least ; they witnessed the accession 
of nine successive Pharaohs, and the unusual length of their pontificates no 
doubt increased the already extraordinary prestige which they enjoyed through- 
out the length and breadth of Egypt. It seemed as if the god delighted 
to prolong the lives of his representatives beyond the ordinary limits, while 
shortening those of the temporal sovereigns.^ When the reigns of the Pharaohs 
began once more to reach their normal length, the authority of Amenothes 
had become so firmly established that no human power could withstand it, 
and the later Eamessides were merely a set of puppet kings who were ruled 
by him and his successors. Not only was there a cessation of foreign expedi- 
tions, but the Delta, Memphis, and Ethiopia were alike neglected, and the 
only activity displayed by these Pharaohs, as far as we can gather from their 
monuments, was confined to the service of Amon and Khonsu at Thebes. The 
lack of energy and independence in these sovereigns may not, however, be 
altogether attributable to their feebleness of character ; it is possible that they 
would gladly have entered on a career of conquest had they possessed the means. 
It is always a perilous matter to allow the resources of a country to fall into the 
hands of a priesthood, and to place its military forces at the same time in the 
hands of the chief religious authority.^ The warrior Pharaohs had always had 
at their disposal the spoils obtained from foreign nations to make up the deficit 
which their constant gifts to the temples were making in the treasury. The 
sons of Barnses III., on the other hand, had suspended all military efforts, 
without, however, lessening their lavish gifts to the gods, and they must, in the 
absence of the spoils of war, have drawn to a considerable extent upon the 
ordinary resources of the country ; their successors therefore found the treasury 
impoverished, and they would have been entirely at a loss for money had 
they attempted to renew the campaigns or continue the architectural work 
of their forefathers. The priests of Amon had not as yet suffered materially 
from this diminution of revenue, for they possessed property throughout 
the length and breadth of Egypt, but they were obliged to restrict their 
expenditure, and employ the sums formerly used for the enlarging of the 
temples on the maintenance of their own body. Meanwhile public works 
had been almost everywhere suspended; administrative discipline became 
relaxed, and disturbances, with which the police were unable to cope, 
were increasing in all the important towns. Nothing is more indicative of 
the state to which Egypt was reduced, under the combined influence of the 

'■ For the complete list of the double series of kings and high priests, see Maspeeo, Let Mamies 
royales de Dgir d-Bahari, in the Mdmoires de la Mitsion du Caire, voL i. p. 662, et seq. 

’ Ed. Mbteb, Gesdiiehte ^gyptent, p. 322, et seq., where the effect of the rapid increase of the 
holding of land by the priesthood is forcibly depicted. 
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priesthood and the Ramessides, than the thefts and pillaging of which the 
Theban necropolis was then the daily scene. The robbers no longer confined 
themselves to plandering the tombs of private persons ; they attacked the royal 

burying - places, and their depredations 
were carried on for years before they were 
discovered. In the reign of Ramses IX., 
an inquiry, set on foot by Amenothes, re- 
vealed the fact that the tomb of Sovkfim- 
sauf I. and his wife. Queen Nnbkhas, had 
been rifled, that those of Amenothes I. and 
of Antuf IV. had been entered by tunnelling, 
and that some dozen other royal tombs in 
the cemetery of Drah abu’l Neggah were 
threatened.^ The severe means taken to 
suppress the evil were not, however, suc- 
cessful; the pUlagings soon began afresh, 
and the reigns of the last three Ramessides 
were marked by a struggle between the 
robbers and the authorities, in which the 
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latter did not always come off triumphant. A system of repeated inspections 
secured the valley of Biban el-Moluk from marauders,® but elsewhere the 
measures of defence employed were unavailing, and the necropolis was given 
over to pillage, although both AmenSthes and Hrihor had used every effort 
to protect it. Hrihor appears to have succeeded immediately after Ameno- 
thes, and his accession to the pontificate gave his family a still more exalted 

* The principal part of this inquiry constitutes the Abbott Papyrus, acquired and published by the 
British Museum {Select Papyri, voL ii. pis. i.-viii.), first examined and made the subject of study by 
Birch (Bibch-Chabas, Le Papyrus Abbott, in the Revue ArcMblogique, Ist series, vol. xvi. pp. 257-262), 
translated simultaneously into French by Maspeio (Une Enquete judiciaire a Thebes, etc., in Meinoires 
de VAcad&nie des Inscriptions et BeUes-Lettres, vol. iiL p. 99, et seq.) and by Chabas (Melanges £gypto- 
logi^ues, 3rd series, vol. i. pp. 1-172), into German by Bauth (Papyrus Abbott, in the Sitzungdterichte 
of the Academy of Sciences of Munich, 1871, voL i pp. 707-755), by Krman (in part only, in the 
BeitrSge zur Keantniss des JEgyptischen G&iehtsverfahrens, in the Zeitsehrift, 1879, pp. 81-83, 148-152, 
and in Mgypten und JBgyptisches Leben, pp. 190-193). Other papyri relate to the same or similar 
occurrences, such as the Salt and Amherst Papyri published by Chabas (MAanges Egyptologiques, 3rd 
series, voL i. pp. 173-201, and vol. ii. pp. 1-26; cf. Evkats, BeitrSge zur Kentniss des ^gypt. Gerichts- 
terfahren, in the Zeitsehrift, 1879, pp. 152, 153), and also the Liverpool Papyri, of which we possess 
merely scattered notices in the writings of Goodwin (Notes on unpMished Papyri, in the Zeitsehrift, 
1873, pp. 39, 40, and Notes on the Mayor Papyri, in the Zeitsdirift, 1874, pp. 61-65), and particularly 
in those of Spiegelberg (Studien und Materialen zum Beehtswesen des Pharaonenreiches, 1892, and 
Trandation of Hieratic Papyri Mayor A-B). 

* Drawn Faucher-Gudin, from Lepsios, Heiikm., iii. 300, No. 74; cf. Ohampoluos, Mon. de 
VEgypteet de la Nubie, pL cclxix. 3, 4, and Boseuuni, Monumeati Storiei, pis. viii. 37 and xviii. 14. 

® Graffiti which are evidences of these inspections have been drawn (m the walls of several royal 
tombs by the inspectors. Others have been found on reveral of the coffins discovered at Deir el- 
Bahar^ e.g. on those of Seti I. and Bamses IL; c£ Maspebo, Les Mamies royales de Deir el-Bah(wi, 
in the Memoires de la Mission Frangaise, voL i. pp. 56^ 567; the most ancient belong to tire 
pontifleate of Hrihor, others behmg to the XXI"* dynasty. 
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position in the country. As his wife Nozmit was of royal blood, he assumed 
titles and functions to which his father and grandfather had made no claim.^ 
He became the “Eoyal Son” of Ethiopia and hommander-in-chief of the 
national and foreign troops ; he engraved 
his name upon the monuments he decorated, 
side by side with that of Eamses XII. ; 
in short, he possessed all the characteristics 
of a Pharaoh except the crown and the 
royal protocol. A century scarcely had 
elapsed since the abdication of Eamses 
III., and now Thebes and the whole of 
Egypt owned two masters ; one the em- 
bodiment of the ancient line, but a mere 
nominal king ; the other the representative 
of Amon, and the actual ruler of the 
country.^ 

What then happened when the last 
Eamses who bore the kingly title was 
gathered to his fathers? The royal lists 
record the accession after his death of a 
new dynasty of Tanitic origin, whose founder was Nsbindidi or Smendes;* 
but, on the other hand, we gather from the Theban monuments that the crown 
was seized by Hrihor, who reigned over" the southern provinces contem- 
poraneously with Smendes. Hrihor boldly assumed as prenomen his title 
of “First Prophet of Amon,” and his authority was acknowledged by Ethiopia, 
over which he was viceroy, as well as by the nomes forming the temporal domain 
•of the high priests. The latter had acquired gradually, either by marriage 
or inheritance, fresh territory for the god, in the lands of the princes of Nek- 
habit, Eoptos, Akhmim, and Abydos, besides the domains of some half-dozen 

* For the Queen Nozmit, stnd for the position which she occnpies among the members of the sacer- 
dotal family, ef. Maspebo, Let Momiet royaies deDeir el-Bahari, in the Mfmtnres de ia Mistion Franyaite, 
voL L 648-650, 677, 678 ; her mnmmy and coflSn are described on pp. 369, 370 of the same work! 

* E. BE Kouge, Etude eur une Stele Egyptienne appurtenant a la BibHothique Imp^ale, pp. 197, 
198, and Maspebo, Notet eur quelguet points de Grammaire et d’Hittoire, in the Zeitschrift, 1883! 
pp. 75-77, and Let Momiet royaies de DAr el-Bdhari, in the MOmoiret de la Mitsion du Caire vol i 
pp. 651-653, 671, 672. 

* Drawn by Fancher-Gndin, from Champoilion, Monuments de I’Egypte etdela Nubie, pL AolTi-ri 
4; BosEi.um, Monumenti Storici, pL x., No. 40; Lepsio^ Denkm., iii. 300, No. 75. 

* Sevend attempts haye been nmde to reconcile the testimony of the monuments with that of 
Manetfao, by Lepstos, DeSer die XXll ^gypUteke ESnigidynaitie, pi. i, and KonigOmiA, pis. xlh.- 
:xliu.. Nos. 531-566, and again in 1882, Die XXI manethoniiche Dynastie, in t^ Zeitschrift, 1882, 
K*. 11^—117, 151—1^; by E. de Hodge, Etude sur une Stele Egyptiemne appurtenant a la Bibliathegue 
ImpeHale, pp. 184, 193-205 ; by Bbdgsch, EuMre d’Egypte, pp. 2110-218, 221, 222; by Wiedkhahit, 
JSgyptiseke QestEiehte, pp. 528-542 ; the subject is fully discussed in Maspebo, Let Momiet royaies, 
^te., in the Memoirs de la Mission Franyaite, voL i p. 640, et seq. Some of the solntions suggested 
in this lasbmmitioned troA have since had to be modified. 
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feudal houses who, from force of circumstances, had become sacerdotal families ; 
the extinction of the direct line of Eamessides now secured the High Priests the 
possession of Thebes itself,* and of all the lands within the southern provinces 
which were the appanage of the crown. They thus, in one way or another, 
became the exclusive masters of the southern half of the Nile valley, from 
Elephantine to Siut ; beyond Siut also they had managed to acquire suzerainty 
over the town of Khobit, and the territory belonging to it formed an isolated 
border province in the midst of the independent baronies.^ The representative 
of the dynasty reigning at Tanis held the remainder of Egypt from Siut to 
the Mediterranean — the half belonging to the Memphite Phtah and the Helio- 
politan Ea, as opposed to that assigned to Amon. The origin of this Tanite 
sovereign is uncertain, but it would appear that he was of more exalted rank 
than his rival in the south. The official chronicling of events was marked by 
the years of his reign, and the chief acts of the government were carried out in 
his name even in the Thebaid.^ Eepeated inundations had caused the ruin of 
part of the temple of Kamak, and it was by the order and under the auspices 
of this prince that all the resources of the country were employed to accomplish 
the much-needed restoration.® It would have been impossible for him to have 
exercised any authority over so rich and powerful a personage as Hrihor had he 
not possessed rights to the crown, before which even the high priests of Amon 
were obliged to bow, and hence it has been supposed that he was a descendant 
of Eamses II. The descendants of this sovereign were doubtless divided into- 
at least two branches, one of which had just become extinct, leaving no nearer 
heir than Hrihor, while another, of which there were many ramifications, had 
settled in the Delta. The majority of these descendants had become mingled 
with the general population, and had sunk to the condition of private indi- 
viduals ; they had, however, carefully preserved the tradition of their origin, 
and added proudly to their name the qualification of royal son of Eamses. 
They were degenerate scions of the Eamessides, and had neither the features 

• The extent of the principality of Tliebos under the high priests has been determined by means, 
of the sacerdotal titles of the Theban princesses, by Maspeeo, Let Mcmiet royales de Deir el-Bahariy 
in the M^moiret de la Miteion Fran^ite, vol. i. pp. 712-718. 

* I have pointed out that the years of the reign mentioned in the inscriptions of the high priests 
and the kings of the sacerdotal line must be attributed to their suzerains, the kings of Tanis (Uaspebo, 
op. eit; in the Mfinoiret, vol. i. p. 723, et seq.). Hrihor alone seems to have been an exception, since 
to him are attributed the dates inscribed in the name of the King Siamon : M. Daresay, however, 
will not admit this, .and asserts that this Siamon was a Tanite sovereign who must not be identified 
with Hrihor, and must be placed at least two or three generations later than the last of the Eamessides 
(GontribtUioa a Vdlude de la NXL Dynastie Fgyptienne, p. 8). 

» The real name Nsbindidi and the first monument of the Mauethonian Smendes were discovered 
in the quarries of Dababieh, opposite Gebelen, by Daresay, Let Carrieret de et le roi Smendes 

in the BecueB de Travaux, voL x.pp. 133-138 ; cf. Maspeeo, Let Motniet royales, etc., in the Mdmoiret 
de la Mittion Franfaite, vol. i. pp. 675-677, and A Stele of King Smendes, in the Records of the Past, 
2nd series, voL y. pp. 17-24. 
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of the VI*'“ and XII*'' dynasties, to Ethiopia, and owing to its distance from the 
Mediterranean, and from the new civilization developed on its shores, it became 
more and more isolated, till at length it was reduced to a purely African state. 
Northern Egypt, on the contrary, maintained contact with European and 
Asiatic nations; it took an interest in their future, it borrowed from them 
to a certain extent whatever struck it as being useful or beautiful, and when 
the occasion presented itself, it acted in concert with the Mediterranean 
powers. There was an almost constant struggle between these two divisions 
of the empire, at times breaking out into an open rupture, to end as often 
in a temporary re-establishment of unity. At one time Ethiopia would 
succeed in annexing Egypt, and again Egypt would seize some part of 
Ethiopia; but the settlement of affairs was never final, and the conflicting 
elements, brought with difficulty into harmony, relapsed into their usual 
condition at the end of a few years. A kingdom thus divided against itself 
could never succeed in maintaining its authority over those provinces which, 
even in the heyday of its power, had proved impatient of its yoke. Asia was 
associated henceforward in the minds of the Egyptians with painful memories 
of thwarted ambitions, rather than as offering a field for present conquest. They 
were pursued hy t,he memories of their former triumphs, and the very monu* 
ments of their cities recalled what they were anxious to forget. Wherever they 
looked within their towns they encountered the representation of some Asiatic 
scene; they read the names of the cities of Syria on the walls of their temples; 
they saw depicted on them its princes and its armies, whose defeat was re- 
corded by the inscriptions as well as the tribute which they had been forced 
to pay. The sense of their own weakness prevented the Egyptians from 
passing from useless regrets to action; when, however, one or other of the 
Pharaohs felt sufficiently secure on the throne to carry his troops far afield, 
he was always attracted to Syria, and crossed her frontiers, often, alas I 
merely to encounter defeat. 


THE RISE OF THE ASSYRIAN EMPIRE. 


PHCENICIA AND THE NOETHEKN NATIONS AFTEE THE DEATH OF BAMSES III. THE FIRST 

ASSYEUN EMPEEE: TIGLATH-PILESEE r. — THE AEAMiEANS AND THE KHATI. 

Ttte continuance of Egyptian influence over Syrian civilization after the death of Ramses 
III. — Egyptian myths in Phoenicia ; Osiris and Isis at Byhlos — Horns, Thot, and the ongin 
of the Egyptian alphabet — The tombs at Arvad and the Kabr-Hiram; Egyptian designs in 
Phoenician glass and geddsmiths’ work — Commerce with Egypt, the mthdrawal of Phoenician 
colonies in the AEgean Sea and the Achoeans in Cyprus; maritime expeditions in the Western 
Mediterranean. 

Northern Syria ; the decadence of the Mittites and the steady growth of the Aramaean tribes 
—The decline of the Babylonian empire under the Cossaean kings, and its relations with Egypt : 
Assuruhallit, Rammdn-nirdri I. and the first Assyrian conquests — Assyria, its climate, 
provinces, and cities: the god Assur and his Ishtar — TIte tears against Chaldcea : Shal- 
maneser I., Tnkulti-ninip I., and the taking of Babylon — Belchadrezzar and the last of 
the Cossoeans. 

The dynasty of Pashe : Ndmehadrezzar I., his disputes with Elam, his defeat by Assur- 
rishishi—The legend of the first Assyrian empire, Ninos and Semiramis — The Assyrians and 
their political constitution : the limmu, the king and his divine character, his hunting and 
his wars — The Assyrian army ; the infantry and chariotry, the crossing of rivers, mode of 
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marching hi the plains and in the mountain distiiets — Camps, battles, sieges; cruelty shmcn 
to the vancpiished, the destruction of towns and the removal of the inhabitants, the ephemeral 
cha racter of the Assyrian conquests. 

Tiglath-pileser I. : his campaign against the Mushku, his cowiuest of Kurkhi and of the 
regions of the Zab — The petty Asiatic kingdoms and their civilization: art and writing in the 
old Hittite states — Tiglath-pileser I. in. Nairi and in Syria : his triumphal stele at Sebbeneh-Su 
— His buildings, his hunts, his conquest of Babylon — 2ferodach-nadi)i-akhi and the dose of the 
Fashe dynasty — Assurhelkala and Samsi-ramman III. : the decline of Assyria — Syria without 
a foreign rider: the incapacity of the Khdti to give unity to the country. 




CHAPTEK YI. 

THE RISE OF THE ASSYRIAN EMPIRE. 

PhoBuicia and the northern nations after the death of Ramses IH. — The first Assyrian 
empire : Tiglath-pUeser I. — The Aramaeans and the KhS,ti. 

rilHE cessation of Egyptian authority over countries 
in which it had so long prevailed did not at 
once do away with the deep impression which it 
had made upon their constitution and customs. 
While the nobles and citizens of Thebes were 
adopting the imported worship of Baal and Astarte, 
and were introducing into the spoken and written 
language words borrowed from Semitic speech,® the 
Syrians, on the other hand, were not unreceptive of 
the influence of their conquerors. They had applied 
themselves zealously to the study of Egyptian arts, 
industry, and religion, and had borrowed from these 
as much, at least, as they had lent to the dwellers 
on the Nile. The ancient Babylonian foundation 
of their civilization was not, indeed, seriously modified, but it was covered 

* DraTO by Boudier, from a picture in Chesney’s Expedition for the Survey of the Bioerg Euphrates 
and Tigris, roL ii. p. 267. The viguette is by Paneher-Gudin, from a bas-relief from Koyunjifc, now 
in the Biitisb Museum ; cf liATABD, The Monuments of Nineveh, yoL L pis. 11, 26. 

* See what is said on this subject on pp. 495, 496 of the present work. 
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OTer, so to speak, with an African veneer which varied in depth according 
to the locality.^ Phoenicia especially assumed and retained this foreign 
exterior. Its merchants, accustomed to establish themselves for lengthened 
periods in the principal trade-centres on the Nile, had become imbued therein 
with something of the religions ideas and customs of the land,^ and on 
returning to their own country had imported these with them and propagated 

them in their neighbourhood. They were not content 
with other household utensils, furniture, and jewel- 
lery than those to which they had been accustomed 
on the Nile, and even the Phoenician gods seemed 
to be subject to this appropriating mania, for 
they came to be recognised in the indigenous 
deities of the Said and the Delta. There was, at the 
outset, no trait in the character of Baalat by which 
she could be assimilated to Isis or Hathor: she 
was fierce, warlike, and licentious, and wept for 
her lover, while the Egyptian goddesses were 
accustomed to shed tears for their husbands only.® 
It was this element of a common grief, however, 
THE TBEE GBOW1N& ON TBOB which served to associate the Phoenician and Egyp- 

TOMB OP 08IBI8.‘ 

tian goddesses, and to produce at length a strange 
blending of their persons and the legends concerning them: the lady of 
Byblos ended in becoming an Isis or a Hathor,® and in playing the part 
assigned to the latter in the Osirian drama. This may have been occasioned 
by her city having maintained closer relationships than the southern towns 
with Buto and Mendes, or by her priests having come to recogm'se a fundar 
mental agreement between their theology and that of Egypt. In any case, it 
was at Byblos that the most marked and numerous, as well as the most ancient, 
examples of borrowing from the religions of the Nile were to be found. The 
theologians of Byblos imagined that the coffin of Osins, after it had been 
thrown into the sea by Typhon, had been thrown up on the land somewhere 



« Most 6f the views put forth in this part of the chapter are based on posterior and not con- 
temporary data. As to the mixture of Egyptian and Assyrian influences on Phcenician art, see 
Pe^-Ohipiez, mooire de VArt dans I’AntiquiU; voL Hi. pp. 121-123, et seq, 241, et seq., 403, 
et sea etc. The most ancient monuments which give evidenee of it slmw it in such a complete state 
th«dwe may fairly ascribe it to some centuries earHer; that is. to the time when Egypt still ruled in 

Syria, the period of the and even the XVra«’dynMty. 

' to the sanctuaries of AstartS and other Phoemcian deities, and consequently the presumed 
establishment of forei^ colonies in Egyptian cities, see what is said on pp. 485, 486 of the present work. 
* See on the Baalat of Byblos, p. 174, et seq., of the preset work 

« Drawn by Faucher-Gudin, from Pbisbb d'Avennes, Monnments de VEgypte, etc., I. xxx.; cf. 

TfFrf T«ik, tFasres et Fragments, voL i. pp. 123-126. r u a 

must have been ancient, since the Egypbans of the Theban dynasties already 

accepted Baalat as the Hathor of Byblos: see supra, p. m, n. 6. 
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near their city at the foot of a tamarisk, and that this tree, in its rapid growth, 
had gradually enfolded within its trunk the body and its case. King Mai- 
kander cut it down in order to use it as a support for the roof of his palace : a 
marrellous perfume rising from it filled the apartments, and it was not long 
before the prodigy was bruited abroad. Isis, who was travelling through the 
world in quest of her husband, heard of it, and at once realised its meaning : 
clad in rags and weeping, she sat down by the well whither the women of Byblos 
were accustomed to come every morning and evening to draw water, and, being 
interrogated by them, refused to reply ; but when the maids of Queen Astarte ^ 
approached in their turn, they were received by the goddess in the most 
amiable manner — Isis deigning even to plait their hair, and to communicate 
to them the odour of myrrh with which she herself was impregnated. Their 
mistress came to see the stranger who had thus treated her servants, took her 
into her service, and confided to her the care of her lately bom son. Isis 
became attached to the child, adopted it for her own, after the Egyptian 
manner, by inserting her finger in its month ; ^ and having passed it through 
the fire during the night in order to consume away slowly anything of a 
perishable nature in its body, metamorphosed herself into a swallow, and flew 
around the miraculous pillar uttering plaintive cries. Astarte came upon 
her once while she was bathing the child in the flame, and broke by her 
shrieks of fright the charm of immortality. Isis was only able to reassure 
her by revealing her name and the object of her presence there. She opened 
the mysterious tree-trank, anointed it with essences, and wrapping it in 
precious cloths, transmitted it to the priests of Byblos, who deposited it 
respectfully in their temple : she put the coffin which it contained on board 
ship, and brought it, after many adventures, into Egypt.® Another tradition 
asserts, however, that Osiris never found his way back to his country: he was 
buried at Byblos, this tradition maintained, and it was in his honour that the 
festivals attributed by the vulgar to the young Adonis were really celebrated. 
A marveUons fact seemed to support this view. Every year a head of papyrus, 
thrown into the sea at some unknown point of the Delta, was carried for six 
days along the Syrian coast, bufleted by winds and waves, and on the seventh 

* Astarig is the name taken by the queen in the Phoenician version : the Egyptian counterpart 
of the same narrative substituted for it Nemanous or Saosis; that is to say, the two principal forms 
of Hathor — the Hermopolitan KahmkOit and the Heliopolitan Idsasit (see Paimt of Civilization, 
p. 104); aorp St m /An’ AoTdprni' oi St 2<ut<riy ol Si Nt/utvovy, ortp fiv'EAAjjret ’AeijvoiSa vpoativotty 
(2?e laide et Ovtride, § 25, e^t. Pabthet, p. 26). It would appear from the presence of these names 
that there must have been in Egypt two versions at least of the Phoenician adventures of Isis — the 
one of Hermopolitan and the other of Heliopolitan origin. 

Upon this detail in the legend, which the author of He Izide, etc., did not understand (§ 16, edit. 
Pabthey, p. 26), see supra, pp. 487, 488 ; Isis, in putting her finger in the month, was following the 
ordinary rite of adoption. 

’ IMs history is ccmtained in chaps. xv.-xviL of He Itide et Osiride (edit. Paexhet, pp. 25-29); 
cf., with the ordinal rraerve, Movebs, Die PhSnizier, pp. 235-238. 
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was thrown up at Byblos, where the priests received 
it and exhibited it solemnly to the people.^ The 
details of these different stories are not in every 
case very ancient, but the first fact in them carries 
us back to the time when Byblos had accepted 
the sovereignty of the Theban dynasties, and was 
maintaining daily commercial and political rela- 
tions with the inhabitants of the Xile valley." The 
city proclaimed Horns to be a great god.^ El- 
Kronos allied himself with Osiris as well as with 
Adonis; Isis and Baalat became blended together 
at their first encounter, and the respective peoples 
made an exchange of their deities with the same 
light-heartedness as they displayed in trafficking 
with the products of their soil or their industry. 

After Osiris, the Ibis Thot was the most important among the deities 
who had emigrated to Asia.® He was too closely connected with the Osirian 
cycle to be forgotten by the Phoenicians after they had adopted his com- 
panions. We are ignorant of the particular divinity with whom he was 
identified, or would be the more readily associated from some similarity in 
the pronunciation of his name: we know only that he still preserved in 

* Be Bed Syria, § 7. In the later Eoman period it was letters anoouncmg the resurrection of 
Adonis-Osiris that the Alexandrian women cast into the sea, and these were carried by the current 
as far as Byblos. See on this subject the commentaries of Cyril of Alexandria and Procopius of 
Gaza on chap. xviiL of Isaiah. 

* It is worthy of note that Philo gives to the divinity with the Egyptian name Taautos the part in 
the ancient history of Phcenicia of having edited the mystic writings put in order by Sanchoniathon 
at a very early epoch (JFragm. 1, § 4, in MoiXiUt-DiDOT, Fragmenta HUtoricorum Grescorum, vol. iii. 

» This is^ confirmed by one of the names inscribed on the Tel el-Amarna tablets as being that of 
a governor of Byblos under Amendthes IV. This name was read Babimur (Delattbe, Azirou, in the 
Pnceedingt of the BibL Arch. Soc., 1890-91, vol. xiii. pp. 219, 220), Anrabimur, or Ilrabimur 
(Halevt, La Correspondance d'Amdruyphit HI., etc., in the Journal Agiatique, 1891, vol. xviiL pp. 
171 172), and finally Uurabihur (Satoe, Fatriarehal Paleetine, p. 131) : the meaning of it is, 
“Mum is’ the great god,” or “ Horns is the great god.” Muru is the name which we find in an 
appellation of a Hittite king, Maurusaru, “Mauru is king” (of. gupra, p. 355, note 1). On an 
.^imsean cylinder in the British Museum, representing a god in Assyrian dress fighting with two 
griffins, there is the inscription “ Horkhu,” Harmakhis (M. de Vogue, Mdlangeg (f Archeologie Orientale, 

p. 127, and pi. vi.. No. 24). „ 

* Drawn by Faucher-Gudin, from an intagUo engraved in Cesnola, Cyprus, pp. 310, 372; cf. 
Pebeot-Chipiez, Histoire de TArt dans VAntiquUe, vol. iii. p. 644. The Phoenician figures of Horus and 
Thot which I have reproduced were pointed out to me by nay friend Clermont-Ganneau. 

® He is the Taautos of Sanchoniathon : Tdovroj, fts eSpe rav rrpmrwir arotxslav ypapiiv, ov 
A?-..W«« air ecrtif , ’AKsiarSpeU Si ©wW, ■'EAA„v€j 8^ ’Eppvr indXeaar (Philo op Btblos, Frag. 1,§ 11, 
in^iiEB-Droor, Frag. Hist. Grsecorum, vol. iiL p. 567 ; ef. 1. § % P- 564 ; Frag. 5, p. 570 ,- 
F an 9 PP 571-573): having conquered the world, gave Thot as a king to the Egyptians 

OP Btblos, Frag. 2, § 27, in Mullek-Dedot, op. ait., voL iii. p. 579). The principal passages 
in ancient authors bearing upon this god have been collected and annotated by Movers, JHe 
Phdmzier, pp. 50(1-502, cf. pp. 89-92. 
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his new country all the power of his voice and all the subtilty of his 
mind. He occupied there also the position of scribe and enchanter, as he 
had done at Thebes, Memphis, Thinis, and before the chief of each Helio- 
politan Ennead. He became the usual adviser of El-Kronos at Byblos, as 


he had been of Osiris and Horus ; he composed charms 
for him, and formulae which increased the warlike zeal 
of his .partisans; he prescribed the form and insignia 
of the god and of his attendant deities, and came 
finally to be considered as the inventor of letters.^ The 
epoch, indeed, in which he became a naturalised 
Phoenician coincides approximately with a fundamental 
revolution in the art of writing — that in which a simple 
and rapid stenography was substituted for the compli- 
cated and tedious systems with which the empires of 
the ancient world had been content from their origin. 



THE PHCBSIOIAN THOT.® 


Tyre, Sidon, Byblos, Arvad, had employed up to this period the most intricate 
of these systems. Like most of the civilized nations of Western Asia, they had 
conducted their diplomatic and commercial correspondence in the cuneiform 
character impressed upon clay tablets. Their kings had had recourse to a Baby- 
lonian model for communicating to the Amenothes Pharaohs the expression 
of their wishes or their loyalty ; we now behold them, after an interval of four 
hundred years and more® — during which we have no examples of their 
monuments — possessed of a short and commodious script, without the encum- 


brance of ideograms, determinatives, polyphony and syllabic sounds, such as 
had fettered the Egyptian and Chaldaean scribes, in spite of their cleverness in 
dealing with them. Phonetic articulations were ultimately resolved into twenty- 
two sounds, to each of which a special sign w-as attached, which collectively 
took the place of the hundreds or thousands of signs formerly required. This 
was an alphabet, the first in point of time, but so ingenious and so pliable that 
the majority of ancient and modern nations have found it able to supply all their 


® The part of counsellor which Thot played in connexion with the god of Byblos was described at 
some length in the writings attributed to Sankboniathon (Philo op Btblos, Erag. 2, §§ 11, 15, 25-27, 
in Mulleb-Didot, Frag. Hut. Grsee., vol. iii. pp. 567-569). 

* Drawn by Faucher-Gudin, after an intaglio engraved in M. de Vogue, Melanges d'Archeologie 
Orientale, pL i., No. 1, pp. 106-108. 

* The inscription on the bronze cup dedicated to the Baal of the Lebanon, and reproduced on the 
next page (574), goes back probably to the time of Hiram L, say tlie X*** century before our era 
(.Corpus Inseriptionum, Semiticaram, vol. i pi. iv. pp. 22-26) ; the reasons advanced by Winckler j 
(Gesehiehte Israels, vol. i. p. 120) for dating it in the time of Hiram H. have not been fully accepted ! 
up to the present. By placing the introduction of the alphabet somewhere between Amenothes IV. 

in the XV* and H i ra m L in the X“* century before our era, and by taking the middle date between 
them, say the accession of the XXI“ dynasty towards the year 1100 b.c. for its invention or adoption, 
we cannot go far wrong one way or the other. 
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needs — Greeks and Eoropeans of the western Mediterranean on the one hand, 
and Semites of all kinds, Persians and Hindus on the other. It must have 
originated between the end of the XVIH*'* and the beginning of the XXP‘ 
dynasties, and the existence of Pharaonic rule in Phoenicia during this period 
has led more than one modern scholar to assume that it developed under 
Egyptian influence.^ Some affirm that it is traceable directly to the hieroglyphs. 



while others seek for some intermediary in the shape of a cursive script, 
and find this in the Hieratic writing, which contains, they maintain, proto- 
types of all the Phoenician letters. Tables have been drawn up, showing at a 
glance the resemblances and differences which appear respectively to justify 
or condemn their hypothesis. Perhaps the analogies would be more evident 
and more numerous if we were in possession of inscriptions going back nearer 
to the date of origin.® As it is, the divergencies are sufficiently striking to 


1 The hypothesis of an Egyptian origin, suggested casually by Champollion (Lettre a M. Daeier, 
p. 80; cf. Salvouhi, Analyte gramiaatiaale de Vimcription de BoteUe, p. 86, et seq.), has been ably 
dealt with by E. de Bouge (^Mg’moire tar I’origine igyptienne de V Alphabet Ph^nicien, read at the 
Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres in 1859, criticised in the Comptet Bendas, 1859, vol. iiij 
pp. 115-124, and published in 1874 by E. de Kofuge). E. de Bouge derives the alphabet from Qm 
Hieratic, and his identifications have been accepted by Lauth ( Ueber den Mgyptischen Ursvs^t 
uneerer Buehstaben and Ziffem, in the SitzungAerirMe of the Academy of Sciences at Mnnicbgj^^, 
■toL ii. pp. 84-124), by Bmgsch {Ueber Bildang and Entwickelung der Schrift, 1866), by E^henor- 
mant {Estai tar la propagatum de V Alphabet Phgniaiea dans TAncien Monde, vol. i. pp. 85-9Wand by 
T— .. Taylor {The Alphabet, voL i.). Halevy would take it from the Egyptian hieroglyphicAirectly 
without the intervention of the Hieratic {Melanges ^Epigraphie et cFArcb^ohgie ^miti^es, pp. 
168-183). The Egyptian origin, strongly contest^ of lute, has been accepted by the in^ority of 
scholars ; cf. Ph. Bbegeb, Hittoire de TEcrtture dans TAntiquiU, pp. 115-122. 

» Drawn by Faucher-Gudin, from a heliogravure in the Corpus Inter. Semit., vol. L pi. iv. This 
is the enp of the Baal of the Lebanon, mentioned in the preceding page, note 3. 

» The table on the next page (575) contains the principal identifications proposed by E. de Bouge, 

but varies from it in a few minor points. I derive the Phmnician \ from the hieratic ww. and not 
Q . tjje form .«« is that which is used, in fact, to express the Semitic p in the names Megiddo 
and eargamith, and a hieratic form in which the ring is reduced to a simple stroke like that of the 
Phcmician al^bet is common in aU Egyptian epochs. The ^ h, comes also from the which 
•s easily the Egyptians having but one sign and one sound for the g and k of Semitic 

^roech- the Hioenidans must have taken two hieratic variants to make the two separate letters 
^Sient to their e and K. The appears to me to be derived from the Archaic form of the “ owl,” 
Zd not from that with which E. de Bouge identifies it. and which was more in use in Theban times. 
I accept, as others do, fhe sMranption that and p. are hut one sign, differentiated to mark the 
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lead some scholars to seek the prototype of the alphabet elsewhere — either in 
Babylon/ in Asia Minor/ or even in Crete, among those barbarous hieroglyphs 
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which are attributed to the primitive inhabitants of the island.® It is no easy 
matter to get at the truth amid these conflicting theories. Two points only 


sounds of the zain and the tsade; the hieroglyph is, indeed, the equivalent of at least in 
the T'heban period, and answers as well as the latter to the zain and isade of the Semites. The ^ 
and the appear to me to be the same character, although I cannot say whether the former came 
from tike latter or vine versS. I have preferred to use in my comparison the hieratic signs in the 
manuscripts of the XIX*** dynasty, which is the period approximately of the beginning of Phoenician 
writing. The Greek alphabet is given merely to show the values of the Egyptian and Phoenician 
signs. ^ 

* This position vas taken up by Deeokb, Die Ursprung des alftemitizchen Alphabete aus der nen- 
azayrigehen KeSschrift, in the ZeiUeh. der D. Morgenl. GeieUsehaft, 1877, pp. 102-154, afterwards by 
Pbtebs, The Babylonian Origin of the Phoenician Alphabet, in the Proceedings of the Bibl. Arch. Soc., 
vol. vL, 1882-84^ tad by Hohhel, Gesehiehte Babylonieru und Aeayriens, pp. 50-55. 

^ En. Meteb, Gesehiehte des AUerihums, vol. i. p. 238, derives it from the Hittite syllabary. 

* This identification was proposed by Arthur Evans, Cretan Pietographs and prm-Phenieian Script, 
pp. 92-103 ; e£ the Jonmdl of HeUenie Studies, voL xiv. pp. 361-372, and accepted by Bbinacb, 
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are indispatable : first, the almost unanimous agreement among writers of 
classical times in ascribing the first alphabet to the 
Phcenieians; and second, the Phoenician origin of the 
Greek, and afterwards of the Latin alphabet which we 
employ to-day 

To return to the religion of the Phoenicians : the foreign 
deities were not content with obtaining a high place in 
the estimation of priests and people ; they acquired such 
authority over the native gods that they persuaded them 
to metamorphose themselves almost completely into 
Egyptian divinities. One finds among the majority of 
them the emblems commonly used in the Pharaonic 
temples, sceptres with heads of animals, head-dress like the 
Pschent, the crux ansata, the solar disk, and the winged 
scarab.^ The lady of Byblos placed the cow’s horns upon 
her head from the moment she became identified with 
Hathor.^ The Baal of the neighbouring Arvad — probably 
a form of Bashuf — was still represented as standing 
upright on his lion in order to traverse the high places : 
but while, in the monument which has preserved the 
figure of the god, both lion and mountain are given 
according to Chaldsean tradition, he himself, as the 
illustration shows, is dressed after the manner of Egypt, 
in the striped and plaited loin-cloth, wears a large neck- 
lace on his neck and bracelets on his arms, and bears upon 

KASH0F OS ms UOS.* . . 

his head the white mitre with its double plume and the 
Egyptian uraeus.® He brandishes in one hand the weapon of the victor, and is 
on the point of despatching with it a lion, which he has seized by the tail with 

Chronique d’Orient, No. sxs., pp. 64, 65. He puts reliance on a Cretan tradition, which has been 
preserved by Hiodorns Siculus : (pad tous ♦ou'ikos ovk apxvs tvpeTv oAAa tous tixovs tuv 'ypaiinazav 
fifToffelyai fi6yoy (y, 74). 

• For the testimony of ancient writers on this subject, see F. Lenobmant, Esiai mr la propagation 
de Valphaiet ph^nicien, Tol. i. pp. 82, 83, and Ph. Bebgeb, Hittoire de VEeriture dam VAntiquite, 
pp. 115, 120. Some ancient as well as certain modem writers, notably Winckler {Geschiehte liraels, 
voL i. pp. 124-126), have repudiated altogether the claim of the Phoenicians to have been the 
inventors of the alphabet. 

2 PeeboivOhipiez, Hittoire de V Art dam VAntiquitd, vol. iii. p. 130, Nos. 75, 407, 408, 410, et seq. 

• She is represented as Hathor on the stele of I^av-melek, King of Byblos, during the Persian 
period {CorjpM Imcript. Semit, vol. ii. pi. 1, and p. 2) ; cf. the bronze belonging to the former Peretie 
collection, reproduced in Pebbot-Chtpiez, Hitt, de VArt, etc., vol. iii. p. 77, No. 26 ; and the fragment 
of a bas-relief of the Saite epoch, published in Beman, Million de Phdnicie, pp. 179, 180, and Corpm 
Inscript. Semit., vol. i. p. 2. 

• Drawn by Faucher-Gudin, from a photogpnph reproduced in Ceebmont-Gaskeau, Mission en 
Pcdestine et en PhenitAe, Fifth Report, pi. vi. A, and p. 129 ; cf. Pebbot-Chipiez, Hittoire de VAtt dam 
V Antiquity, vol. iii. p. 413. 

‘ This monument, which belonged to the Peretie collection, was foimd near Amrith, at the place 
called Nahr-Abrek (Ceebmost-Gasneau, Mission en Palestine, etc., en 1881, Fifth Report, p. 128). 
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A PHCENICIAN 
GOD IK 
HIS EGYPTIAN 
SHBINE.® 


the other, after the model of the Pharaonic hunters, 

Amenothes I. and Thutmosis III. The lunar 
disk floating above his head lends to him, it is 
true, a Phoenician character, but the winged 
sun of Heliopolis hovering above the 
disk leaves no doubt as to his Egyptian 
antecedents.^ The worship, too, offered 
to these metamorphosed gods was as much 
changed as the deities themselves ; the 
altars assumed something of the Egyptian 
form, and the tabernacles were turned 
into shrines, which were decorated at the 
top with a concave groove, or with a frieze 
made up of repetitions of the urseus.® 

Egyptian fashions had influenced the 
better classes so far as to change even their mode of dealing with the dead, 

of which we find in not a few places clear 
evidence.^ Travellers arriving in Egypt at 
that period must have been as much 
astonished as the tourist of to-day 


The (Ireas and bearing are so like those of the 
Bashnf represented on Egyptian monuments 
(see supra, pp. 156, 158), that I have no hesita- 
tion in regarding this as a representation of that 
god. He may be compared with the individual 
represented on the small Egyptian stele pub- 
lished by Gmffith, The God Set of Bamesses II. 
and an Egypto-Syrian Deity, in the Proceedings 
of the Bibl. Arch. Soc., 1893-94, vol. xvL p. 69, 
the head-dress of which has the floating pennon 
— ^inthis case a serpent — of the Phoenician god. 

• The Phoenician symbol represents the 
crescent moon bolding the darkened portion in 
its arms(CLEB 3 i 03 fT-GAN 3 rEAti, Mission en Pales- 
tine, etc.. Fifth Beport, p. 128, note 1), like the 
symbol reserved in Egypt for the lunar gods. 

* Drawn by Faucher-Gudin, from p. 365 of 
Bbnajj’s 'Mission de Ph^ieie, p. 365. 

’ Renan, Mission de Ph^nicie, p. 69, and 
pi. is., where one of the shrines of Amrit is 
reproduced ; the urseus frieze crowning it must 
have been the origin of its modern name, Ain el-HayySt, the “ Fountain of Serpents.” Cf. the 
similar remains pointed out by Renan at Arvad (In., ibid., p. 29), at Sidon {ibid., p. 365), and at 
Tyre (ibid., p. 561). 

* With regard to the Egyptian aspect of the necropolis at Adlun, see p. 166, note 5, of the present 
volume. Renan, op. cit, p. 421, et seq., insists upon the resemblance between the Phcenician 
Tarichentica and the Egyptian tomb. 

“ Drawn by Faucher-Gudin; cf. Roselmni, Monumenti Storici, vol. iii. pt. 1, p. 110, and pi. ii. E. 
This monument was in the Louvre Museum. See p. 101, supra, for another stele of the same series. 
A.nalo'mus figures of gods or kings holding a lion by the tail are found on various monxunents of 

2 p 





AMEn6tHES I. SEIZING A LION.* 
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by the monuments which the Egyptians erected for their dead. The pyramids 
which met. their gaze, as soon as they had reached the apex of the Delta, 
must have far surpassed their ideas of them, no matter how frequently they 

may have been told about them, 
and they must have been at a 
loss to know why such a number of 
stones should have been brought 
together to cover a single corpse. 
At the foot of these colossal 
monuments, lying like a pack 
of hounds asleep around their 
master, the mastabas of the early 
dynasties were ranged, half buried 
under the sand, but still visible, 
and still visited on certain days 
by the descendants of their in- 
habitants, or by priests charged 
with the duty of keeping them 
up. Chapels of more recent 
generations extended as a sort of 
screen before the ancient tombs, 
affording examples of the two archaic types combined — the mastaba more or less 
curtailed in its proportions, and the pyramid with a more or less acute point.* 
The majority of these monuments are no longer in existence, and only one of 
them has come down to us intact — that which Amenothes III. erected in the 
Serapeum at Memphis in honour of an Apis which had died in his reign. 
Phoenicians visiting the Nile valley must have carried back with them to their 
native country a remembrance of this kind of burying-place, and have suggested 
it to their architects as a model. One of the cemeteries at Arvad contains a 
splendid specimen of this imported design.^ It is a square tower some thirty- 



A PU(BinCtAlf MASTABA AT ABTAD.' 


the Theban dynasties, as well as on a little wooden vessel. No. 292 in the Hoffmann Collection 
Aidiqaitfi Egyptiennet, pp. 84, 85. 

* Drawn by Fanoher-Gudin, from the restoration by Thobois, as given in Benan, Mistioti dtt 
Ph^ieie, pi. xvi. The cuttings made in the lower stonework appear to be traces of unfinished 
steps, corresponding to the steps of the Egyptian chapel reproduced on p. 425, supra. The pyramid 
at the top is no longer in existence, but its remains are scattered abont the foot of the monument 
and furnished M. Thobois with the means of reconstructing with exactness the original form. 

* This kind of tomb is described at p. 517, supra ; the chapel of Amenothes HI.— the only 
example existing a few years ago — is reproduced on p. 425, supra. 

’ Benan, Mission de Phenieie, pp. 80-90; cf. Pereot-Chihez, Hist, de V 4 . 1 t dans V Antiquity, 
vol. iii. pp- 23, 24, 145, 155, 156. Fietschmann iGesehiehte der PhSnizier, p. 196, note 2) thinks that 
the monument is not older than the Greek epoch, and it must be admitted that the cornice is not 
such as .we usually meet with in Egypt in Theban times ; nevertheless, the very marked resemblance 
to the Theban mastaba shows that H must have been directly connected with the Egyptian type 
which prevailed from the XYIIl^' to the XX*'* dynasties. 




TOMBS OF ABVAB AND THE KABB-H 

six feet high ; the six lower coiarses consist of hi 
each some sixteen and a half feet long, joined to 
other without mortar. The two lowest courses 
ject so as to 

pedestal for the building. 

The cornice at the top con- 
sists of a deep moulding, sur- 
mounted by a broad flat band, 
above which rises the pyramid, 
which attains a height of 
nearly thirty feet. It is im- 
possible to deny 
that it is con- 
structed on a 
foreign model ; it 
is not a slavish 
imitation, 
ever, but 
an a 

upon a rational tombs at abvad.' 

plan to the con- 
ditions of its new home. Its foundations rest on nothing but a mixture 
of soil and sand impregnated with water, and if vaults had been con- 
structed beneath this, as in Egypt, the body placed there would soon have 
corrupted away, owing to the infiltration of moisture. The dead bodies were, 
therefore, placed within the structure above ground, in chambers correspond- 
ing to the Egyptian chapel, which were superimposed the one upon the other. 
The first storey would furnish space for three bodies, and the second would 
contain twelve, for which as many niches were provided. In the same 
cemetery we find examples of tombs which the architect has constructed, not 
after an Egyptian, but a Chaldaean model. A round tower is here substi- 
tuted for the square structure and a cupola for the pyramid, while the cornice 
is represented by crenellated markings. The only Egyptian feature 
about it is the four lions, which seem to support the whole edifice upon 
their backs.® Arvad was, among Phoenician cities, the nearest neighbour 

‘ Drawn by Fanchet-Crndin, from a water-colour by Thoboig, reproduced in Renan, Mifsion de 
Ph ^ aieie , pL xi. 

* The fellaMn in the neighbourhood call these two monuments the Meghazil or “distaffs.” 
They have been minutely described by Renan, op. cit., pp. 70-80, and pis. xi.— xiii. ; cf. Peebot- 
Cbifiez, Hitt, de VArt dam TJntiguitd, vol. iii. pp. 149-153. 
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to the kingdoms on the Euphrates, and was thus the first to experience either 
the brunt of an attack or the propagation of fashions and ideas from these 
eountries. In the more southerly region, in the country about Tyre, there 
are fewer indications of Babylonian influence, and such examples of burying- 
places for the ruling classes as the Kabr-Hiram and other similar tombs 
correspond with the mixed mastaba of the Theban period.^ We have the 
rectangular base, but the chapel and its crowning pyramid are repre- 
sented by the sarcophagus itself with its ridged cover. The work is of an 



THE KABR-HIEAM NEAR TYRE.' 


unfinished character, and carelessly wrought, but there is a charming simplicity 
about its lines and a harmony in its proportions which betray an Egyptian 
influence. 

The spirit of imitation which we find in the religion and architecture of 
Phoenicia is no less displayed in the minor arts, such as goldsmiths’ work, 
sculpture in ivory, engraving on gems, and glass-making. The forms, de- 
signs, and colours are all rather those of Egypt than of Chaldsea. The many- 
hued glass objects, turned out by the manufacturers of the Said in millions, 
furnished at one time valuable cargoes for thePhcenicians ; they learned at length 
to cast and colour copies of these at home, and imitated their Egyptian models 

• Ben AN, Mission de PMnieie, pp. 597-606, and pi. xlvii.; cf. F. de Sauloy, Voyage en Terre 
Saints, 1865, pp. 278, 279, and Pbbbot-Cbiplez, Hitt, de VArt, etc., voL iii. pp. 164-167. 

* Drawn by Boudier, ftom a sketch by Thobois, reproduced by Renan, op. cit., pi. ilriL 
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so successfully that classical antiquity was 
often deceived by them.^ Their engravers, 
while still continuing to employ cones • , 
and cylinders of Babylonian form, 
borrowed the scarab type also, and 
made use of it on the bezils of rings, 
the pendants of necklaces, and on . 
a kind of bracelet used partly for 
ornament and partly as a protec- 
tive amulet. The influence of the / 'WH 
Egyptian model did not extend, 
however, amongst the masses, and ■■ 

we find, therefore, no evidence of it 
in the case of common objects, such as 
those ofcoarse sand or glazed earthen- 



EGVPTIAN TREATMENT OF THE COW ON A 
PHOENICIAN BOWIi.* 


ware. Egyptian scarab forms were thus confined to the rich, and the material 
upon which they are found is generally some costly gem, such as cut and 
polished agate, onyx, haematite, and lapis-lazuli.® The goldsmiths did not 
slavishly copy the golden and silver bowls which were imported from the 
Delta ; they took their inspiration from the principles displayed in the orna- 
mentation of these objects, but they treated the subjects after their own manner, 
grouping them afresh and blending them with new designs.* The intrinsic 
value of the metal upon which these artistic conceptions had been impressed 
led to their destruction, and among the examples which have come down to us 
I know of no object which can be traced to the period of the Egyptian con- 
quest. It was Theban art for the most part which furnished the Phoenicians 
with their designs. These included the lotus, the papyrus, the cow standing 
in a thicket and suckling her calf, the sacred bark, and the king threatening with 
his uplifted arm the crowd of conquered foes who lie prostrate before him. The 
king’s double often accompanied him on some of the original objects, impassive 
and armed with the banner bearing the name of Horus. The Phoenician artist 
modified this figure, which in its original form did not satisfy his ideas of 


* Glass maaafactnre was carried to such a degree of perfection among the Phoenicians, that many 
ancient authors attributed to them the invention of glass (Punt, Nat. Higt.,'r. § 17 ; cf. xxxvi. § 190). 
As to Phoenician glasswork, see Pebbot-CSipiez, Hist, de VArt, etc., vol. iii. p. 733, et seq. ; and on the 
existence of numerous glass objects — some of eastern and others of local manufacture — in the tombs 
of primeval Greece, see Pebsot-Ckipiez, op. eit., vol. vi. pp. 482, 556, 557, 745, 746, 850, 943-947. 

* Drawn by Faucher-Gudin, after Gbot, Mmumenti di Cere antica, pi. x. 1 ; this monument 
ought to be ascribed approximately to the Saite rather than the Tanite period. 

* A detailed notice of Phoenicum cylinders and scarabs is given in Pebbot-Chipiez, Hist, de VArt, 
etc,, vol. iii. p. 629, et seq. 

* For Phoenician goldsmiths’ work, and the various influences to which it was subjected before 
the Greek period, see Pebbot-Cbifiez, op. cit., vol. iii. p. 751, et seq. 
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human nature, by transforming it into a protective genins, who looks with 
approval on the exploits of his protege, and gathers together the corpses of 
those he has slain. Once these designs had become current among the gold- 
smiths, they continued to be supplied for a long period, without much modi- 
fication, to the markets of the Eastern and Western worlds. Indeed, it was 
natural that they should have taken a stereotyped form, when we consider that 
the Phoenicians who employed them held continuous commercial relations with 
the country whence they had come — a country of which, too, they recognised the 
supremacy. Egypt in the Eamesside period was, as we have seen, distinguished 
for the highest development of every branch of industry ; it had also a population 
which imported and exported more raw material and more manufactured pro- 
ducts than any other. The small nation which acted as a commercial inter- 
mediary between Egypt and the rest of the world had in this traffic a steady 
source of profit, and even in providing Egypt with a single article — ^for example, 
bronze, or the tin necessary for its preparation — could realise enormous profits.^ 
The people of Tyre and Sidon had been very careful not to alienate the good 
will of such rich customers, and as long as the representatives of the Pharaoh 
held sway in Syria, they had shown themselves, if not thoroughly trustworthy 
vassals, at least less turbulent than their neighbours of Arvad and Qodshu. 
Even when the feebleness and impotence of the successors of Eamses III. 
relieved them from the obligation of further tribute* they displayed towards 
their old masters such deference that they obtained as great freedom of tiude 
with the ports of the Delta as they had enjoyed in the past. They maintained 
with these ports the same relations as in the days of their dependence, and 
their ships sailed up the river as far as Memphis, and even higher, while the 
Egyptian galleys continued to coast the littoral of Syria.® An official report 
addressed to Hrihor by one of the ministers of the Theban Amon, indicates at 
one and the same time the manner in which these voyages were accomplished, 
and the dangers to which their crews were exposed. Hrihor, who was still high 
priest, was in need of foreign timber to complete some work he had in hand, 
probably the repair of the sacred barks, and conimanded the official above 
mentioned to proceed by sea to Byblos, to King Zikarbal,® in order to purchase 
cedars of Lebanon. The messenger started from Tanis, coasted along Kharu, 

‘ The proviaon of bronze and copper for Egypt id referred to at p. 287, tupra, as showing the 
relations of Alasia and !^ 7 pt daring the XVIII**' dynasty. 

* Several Egyptian documents of the XX"- dynasty refer to these Egyptian and foreign vessels 
voyaging on the “Very Green” (Pleyts-Eossi, Let Papyrux de Turin, pi. Ixxxviii. U. 9 , 10 and 
pi. Izxxix. IL 1, 2); see pp. 407, 408, gupra, where there is an illustration representing the arriTOl of 
Phoenician ships at Thebes. 

’ W. Max Mcixbb, Arien und Europa, p. 395. This is the name which classical tradition ascribed 
to the first hnsband of Dido, the fonnder of Carthage — Sicbarbas, Sichmns, Acerbas (Sobbodeb, ZWe 
PhSnizigebe Spmche, pp. 90, 100, 198). 
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and put into the harbour of Dor 
which then belonged to the Zak 
kala : ^ while he was rerictual- 
ling his ship, one of the 
sailors ran away with the 
cash-box. The local ruler, 

Badilu,® expressed at first 
his sympathy at this misfor- : 
tune, and gaye his help to 1 
capture the robber; then 
unaccountably changing his 
mind he threw the messenger 
into prison, who had accordingly 
to send to Egypt to procure fresh 
funds for his liberation and the aceom 
plishment of bis mission. Having " 

arrived at Byhlos, nothing occurred ^ ph.bs-ician 

there worthy of record. The wood 

having at length been cut and put on board, the ship set sail homewards. Driven 
by contrary winds* the vessel was thrown upon the coast of Alasia, where the crew 
were graciously received by the Queen Khatiba.* We have evidence every- 
where, it may be stated, as to the friendly disposition displayed, either with or 
without the promptings of interest, towards the -representative of the Theban 
pontiff. Had he been ill-used, the Phoenicians living on Egyptian territory 
would have been made to suffer for it. 

Navigators had to take additional precautions, owing to the presence of 
^gean or Asiatic pirates on the routes followed by the mercantile marine, which 
rendered their voyages dangerous and sometimes interrupted them altogether. 


* For the establishment of the Zakkala on the Canaanite coast in the neighbourhood of Dor and 
Carmel, see p. 470, supra. 

® The name Badiln, Bndiln, BodUa, appears to be an apocopated form of Abdiln, “ the servant of 
Ilu,” of which we have numerons instances in such Phoenician names as Bodeshmun, Bodashtoreth 
= BoSdrrrwp, Bodmelkarth = BoipiXKcu, BovpiXxop (Maspbbo, Sur un Nom Asiatique, in the BecueU 
de Travaux, vol. xviii. p. 120). Cf. an analogons form in the name of the King of Arvad, Budibaln, 
Bodbaa), who lived in the time of Assurbanipal (Telosi, Fa no, in the Zeitschrift fur Keilforschung, 
vol. ii. pp. 302, 303), and possibly also in that of the King of Assyria, Budilu, Pudilu, of whom there 
will be something^ to say on p. 596, infra. 

• Drawn by Fancber-Cndin, from a sketch by Longpebieb, Muste Eapolibn IIL, pi. xi. The 
importance this group acquired in Phoenician mythology, and its possible derivations in Greek art 
and tradition, were studi^ especially by GiJiBMOKT-GAmrEAU, Mythdlogie Jconographique, pp. 8, 9, 
and Pebbot-Chipiez, Si$t de VArt, ete^ vol. hi. pp. 96, 97, 772-774, 787-789, 802. 

‘ The document containing an account of these events was discovered by Golenischeff in 1891. 
The text i8unpnbli8hed,buttwobriefsnmmarie3'of it exist : GoLisiscHEfr; Etfraff d’ane fetfre, etc., 
in the Beeaeil de Travaux, voL xv. p. 88, and W. Max MiiimEB, Asien und Europa, pp. 388, 389, 395, 396. 
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The Syrian coast-line was exposed to these marauders quite as much as the 
African had been during the sixty or eighty years which followed the death ot 
Bamses II. ; the seamen of the north — Achaeans and Tyrseni, Lycians and Shar- 
danians — had pillaged it on many occasions, and in the invasion « hich followed 
these attacks it experienced as little mercy as Naharaim, the Khati, and the 
region of the Amorites. The fleets which carried the Philistines, the Zakkala, 
and their allies had devastated the whole coast before they encountered the 
Egyptian ships of Bamses III. near Magadil, to the south of Carmel. Arvad 
as well as Zahi had succumbed to the violence of their attack, and if the cities 
of Byblos, Berytus, Sidon, and Tyre had escaped, their suburbs had been 
subjected to the ravages of the foe.^ Peace followed the double victory of the 
Egyptians, and commerce on the Mediterranean resumed once more its wonted 
ways, but only in those regions where the authority of the Pharaoh and the fear 
of his vengeance were effective influences. Beyond this sphere there were 
continual warfare, piracy, migrations of barbaric hordes, and disturbances of all 
kinds, among which, if a stranger ventured, it was at the almost certain risk of 
losing his life or liberty. The area of undisturbed seas became more and more 
contracted in proportion as the memory of past defeats faded away. Cyprus 
was not comprised within it, and the Ailgeans, who were restrained by the fear 
of Egypt from venturing into any region under her survey, perpetually flocked 
thither in numerous bodies. The Achaeans, too, took up their abode on this 
island at an early date — about the time when some of their bands were infest- 
ing Libya, and offering their help to the enemies of the Pharaoh. They 
began their encroachments on the northern side of the island — the least rich, it 
is true, but the nearest to Cilicia, and the easiest to hold against the attacks of 
their rivals.^ The disaster of Piriu had no doubt dashed their hopes of finding 
a settlement in Egypt : ® they never returned thither any more, and the current 
of emigration which had momentarily inclined towards the south, now set 
steadily towards the east, where the large island of Cyprus offered an unpro- 
tected and more profitable field of adventure. We know not how far they 
penetrated into its forests and its interior. The natives began, at length, 
under their influence, to despise the customs and mode of existence with which 
they had been previously contented : they acquired a taste for pottery rudely 
decorated after the Mycenean manner, for jewellery, and for the bronze swords 
which they had seen in the hands of the invaders. The Phcenicians, in order to 


‘ See, for this invasion, pp. 465-168, supra. 

* I am forced here, by the exigencies of space, to leave out details. I confine myself to the facts 
indispensable for a knowledge of the history of the East, without criticism or a bibliography. 

' Cf., for the part taken by the Achxans in the Libyan war against Minepbtah, the short account 
on pp. 432-435, supra. 
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maintain their ground againat the intruders, had to strengthen their ancient 
posts or found others — such as Carpasia, Cerynia, and Lapathos on the Achaean, 
coast itself, Tamassos near the copper-mines, and a new town, Qart-hadashat, which 
is perhaps only the ancient Citium under a new name.^ They thus added to their 
etvrlier possessions on the island regions on its northern side, while the rest either 
fell gradually into the hands of Hellenic adventurers, or continued in the posses- 
sion of the native populations. Cyprus served henceforward as an advance-post 
against the attacks of Western nations, and the Phoenicians must have been 
thankful for the good fortune which had made them see the wisdom of fortifying 
it. But what became of their possessions lying outside Cyprus ? They retained 
several of them on the southern coasts of Asia Minor, and Ehodes remained 
faithful to them, as well as Thasos, enabling them to overlook the two extremities 
of the Archipelago ; ^ but, owing to the movements of the People of the Sea and 
the political development of the Mycenean states, they had to give up the 
stations and harbours of refuge which they held in the other islands or on 
the continent. They still continued, however, to pay visits to these localities — 
sometimes in the guise of merchants and at others as raiders, according to their 
ancient custom. They went from port to port as of old, exposing their wares 
in the market-places, pillaging the farms and villages, carrying into captivity 
the women and children whom they could entice on board, or whom they might 
find defenceless on the strand ; but they attempted all this with more risk than 
formerly, and with less success. The inhabitants of the coast were possessed of 
fully manned ships, similar in form to those of the Philistines or the Zakkala,. 
which, at the first sight of the Phoenicians, set out in pursuit of them, or, 
following the example set by their foe, lay in wait for them behind some 
headland, and retaliated upon them for their cruelty. Piracy in the Archipelago 
was practised as a matter of course, and there was no islander who did not give 
himself up to it when the opportunity offered, to return to his honest occu- 
pations after a successful venture. Some kings seem to have risen up here 
and there who found this state of affairs intolerable, and endeavoured to 
remedy it by every means within their power; they followed on the heels of 
the corsairs and adventurers, whatever might be theif country ; they followed 
them up to their harbours of refuge, and became an effective police force iu 

* It is mentioned in the mscription of Baal of Lebanon {Corpu$ Inter. Semit., vol. i. pp. 25, 26;,. 
and in the Assyrian inscriptions of the VII“ century b.c. (F. Delitzsch, Wo lag da* Parodies? 
pp. 292-294). 

• This would appear to be the case, as far as Bhodes is concerned, from the traditions which 
ascribed the final expulsion of the Phoenicians to a Doric invasion from Argos; of. Thuctdides,. 
viiL 67, "PiSioi ’Apyeioi yeros. The somewhat legendary accounts of the state of afiaiis after the 
Hellenic conquest are in the fragments of Ergias and Polyzelos (Mclleb-Didot, Fragm. Hist. Graec.^ 
voL iv. pp. 405, 406, 481). 
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all parts of the sea where they were able to carry their flag. The memory of 
such exploits w^as preserved in the tradition of the Cretan empire which Minos 
had constituted, and which extended its protection over a portion of continental 
■Greece. 

If the Phcenieians had had to deal only with the piratical expeditions of 
the peoples of the coast or with the jealous watchfulness of the rulers of the 
-sea, they might have endured the evil, but they had now to put up, in addition, 
with rivalry in the artistic and industrial products of which they had long had 
the monopoly. The spread of art had at length led to the establishment of 
local centres of production everywhere, which bade fair to vie with those of 
Thtenieia. On the continent and in the Cyclades there were produced statuettes, 
ints^lios, jewels, vases, weapons, and textile fabrics which rivalled those of 
the East, and were probably much cheaper. The merchants of Tyre and 
Sidon could still find a market, however, for manu&ctures requiring great 
technical skill or displaying superior taste — such as gold or silver bowls, en- 
graved or decorated with figures in outline — ^but they had to face a serious 
falling off in their sales of ordinary goods.' To extend their commerce they 
had to seek new and less critical markets, where the hales of their wares, 
■of which the .ZEgean population was becoming weary, would lose none of 
their attractions. We do not know at what date they ventured to sail 
into the mysterious region of the Hesperides, nor by what route they first 
reached it. It is possible that they passed from Crete to Cythera, and 
from this to the Ionian Islands and to the point of Calabria, on the other 
•side of the straits of Otranto, whence they were able to make their way 
gradually to Sicily.^ Did the fame of their discovery, we may ask, spread so 
rapidly in the East as to excite there the cupidity and envy of their rivals ? 
However this may have been, the People of the Sea, after repeated checks, in 
Africa and Syria, and feeling more than ever the pressure of the northern tribes 
encroaching on them, set out towards the west, following the route pursued 
by the Phoenicians. The traditions current among them and collected aftm-- 
wards by the Greek historians.give an account, mingled with many fabulous 
details, of the causes which led to their migrations and of the vicissitudes 

' Eb. Mbyeb, Gesekichie dea Allerthums, vol. ii. pp. 368-370, where a brief sxmimary of all that is 
Taiown on the subject is given ; for details, see Helbic, L’Epopde homdrigue, translated by Tbawisski, 
pp. 2.3, 24. 27, et seq. 

* E». Meter, op. eit., vol. i. pp. 235, 337-348, and vol. ii. pp. 90, 689-690, thinks that the exten- 
sion of Phoenician commerce to the Western Mediterranean goes back to the XVIII*'' dynasty, or, at 
the latest, tiie eentnry before our era. Withont laying nndne stress on this view, I am inclined 

to ascribe with him, nntil we get farther knowledge, the colonisation of the West to the period 
immediately following the movements of the People of the Sea and the diminution of Phmnician 
trade in the Grecian Archipelago. Exploring voyages had been made before this, but the founding 
of colMiies was not earlier than this epoch. 
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which they experienced in the course of them. Daedalus having taken flight 
from Crete to Sicily, Minos, who had followed in his steps, took possession of 
the greater part of the island with his Eteocretes.^ lolaos was the leader of 
Pelasgic bands, whom he conducted first into Libya and finally to Sardinia.® 
It came also to pass that in the days of Atys, son of Manes, a famine broke out 
and raged throughout Lydia : the king, unable to provide food for his people, 
had them numbered, and decided by lot which of the two halves of the popu- 
lation should expatriate themselves under the leadership of his son Tyrsenos. 
Those who were thus fated to leave their country assembled at Smyrna, con- 
structed ships there, and having embarked on board of them what was necessary, 
set sail in quest of a new home. After a long and devious voyage, they at 
length disembarked in the country of the Umbrians, where they built cities, 
and became a prosperous people under the name of Tyrseni, being thus called 
after their leader Tyrsenos.® The remaining portions of the nations who had 
taken part in the attack on Egypt — of which several tribes had been planted 
by Eamses III. in the Shephelah, from Gaza to Carmel — proceeded in a series 
of successive detachments from Asia Minor and the .®gean Sea to the coasts 
of Italy and of the large islands ; the Tursha into that region which was known 
afterwards as Etruria, the Shardana into Sardinia, the Zakkala into Sicily, and 
along with the latter some Pnlasati, whose memory is still preserved on the 
northern slope of Etna.* Fate thus brought the Phoenician emigrants once 
more into close contact with their traditional enemies, and the hostility which 
they experienced in their new settlements from the latter was among the 
influences which determined their further migration from Italy proper, and 
from the region occupied by the Ligurians between the Arno and the Ebro. 

‘ For the traditions of the colonisation of Sicily by Cretans, see Hock, Kreta, voL i. pp. 372-391, 
and Houm, {Jetchiehte Siciliens, vol. i. pp. 90, 91. [The Eteocretes are mentioned in the Odyssey, 
:six. 175.— Ta.] 

* For the traditions as to the original inhabitants of Sardinia, see, with much reserve, Movers, 
Das PhSnizische Alterthum, vol. it p. 562, et seq. 

* Herodotcs, I. xciv., whence all the information of other classical writers is directly or indirectly 

taken.' Most modem historians reject this tradition. I see no reason for my own part why they 
should do so, at least in the present state of onr knowledge. The Etrurians of the historical period 
were the result of a fusion of several different elements, and there is nothing against the view 
that the Tnrsha — One of these elements — should have come from Asia Minor, as Herodotus says. 
Properly understood, the tradition seems well founded; and the details may have been added after- 
wards, either by the Lydians themselves, or by the Greek historians who collected the Lydian 
traditions. ' 

* This view was put forth by Maspebo in the Revue Critique, 1873, vol. i. pp. 84-86 ; 1878, vol. i. 
p.-^320; 1880, vol. i. pp. 109, 110 : for the contrary views, which make the tribes mentioned on the 
Egyptian monuments to have come from Italy and Sicily, see pp. 360, note 2 ; 364, 432, note 2, 
supra. The Pnlasati of Sicily are known only from a passage in Appian : Mtra 5e toDto rfir UoAot- 
a-riiriiir yUv fictipe {BeU. Cie., V. cxviL), which Cluvier and most geographers after him have corrected 
into Tj)K ’Aptutaarintp yijr. Movers was tlie first to identify these Palestines of Sicily with the 
Philistines of Syria, and saw in them the remains of a Cretan colony (Das PhSniziseke Alterthum, 
vol. iL pp. 318, 1319), and was followed with some reserve by Holm (Geseh. Siciliens, vol. i. pp. 
91,376). 
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They had already probably reached Sardinia and Corsica, but the majority of 
their ships had sailed to the southward, and having touched at Malta, Gozo, 
and the small islands between Sicily and the Syrtes, had followed the coast-line 
of AJErica, until at length they reached the straits of Gibraltar and the 
southern shores of Spain.^ No traces remain of their explorations, or of their 
early establishments in the western Mediterranean, as the towns which they 
are thought — with good reason in most instances — to have founded there 
belong to a much later date. Every permanent settlement, however, is pre- 
ceded by a period of exploration and research, which may last for only a few 
years or be prolonged to as many centuries. I am within the mark, I think, 
in assuming that Phoenician adventurers, or possibly even the regular trading 
ships of Tyre and Sidon, had established relations with the semi-barbarous 
chiefs of Bietica as early as the XII“* century before our era, that is, at the 
time when the power of Thebes was fading away under the weak rule of the 
pontiffs of Amon and the Tanite Pharaohs. 

The Phoenicians were too much absorbed in their commercial pursuits 
to aspire to the inheritance which Egypt was letting slip through her 
fingers. Their numbers were not more than sufficient to supply men for 
their ships, and they were often obliged to have recourse to their allies or 
to mercenary tribes — the Leleges or Carians — in order, to provide crews for 
their vessels or garrisons for their trading posts ; ® it was impossible, there- 
fore, for them to think of raising armies fit to conquer or keep in check the 
rulers on the Orontes or in Naharaim. They left this to the races of 
the interior — the Amorites and Hittites — and to their restless ambition. 
The Hittite power, however, had never recovered from the terrible blow 
inflicted on it at the time of the Asianic invasion.® The confederacy of 
feudal chiefs, which had been brought momentarily together by Sapalnlu 
and his successors, was shattered by the violence of the shock, and the 
elements of which it was composed were engaged henceforward in struggles 
with each other. At this time the entire plain between the Amanus and the 
Euphrates was covered with rich cities, of which the sites ate represented 
to-day by only a few wretched villages or by heaps of mins. Arabian and 
Byzantine remains sometimes crown the summit of the latter, but as soon as 
we reach the lower strata we find in more or less abundance the ruins of build- 
ings of the Greek or Persian period, and beneath these those belonging to a 
still earlier time. The history of Syria lies buried iu such sites, and is waiting 

* I shall have to return later on to the Phoenician colonies in Spain, and especial’y to the founding 
of Cadiz. 

* CC with the necessary reserve, Movebs, Da$ PhBnizUehe AUerthum, voL iL pp. 17-21. 

» See what is said on this subject on pp. 466, 468-470, 475 of the present work. 
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AZiz — ONE OP THE TUMCLl ON THE ANCIENT HITTITE PLAIN.* 


only for a patient and wealthy explorer to bring it to light.^ The Khati proper 
were settled to the south of the Taurus in the basin of the Sajur, but they 
were divided into several petty states, of which that which possessed Carchemish 
was the most important,. and exercised a practical hegemony over the others. 
Its chiefs alone had the right to call themselves kings of the Khati.® The 
Patinu, who were their immediate neighbours on the west, stretched right up 
to the Mediterranean above the plains of Naharaim and beyond the Orontes ; 
they had absorbed, it . would seem, the provinces of the ancient Alasia.^ 
Aramaeans occupied the region to the south of the Patinu between the two 
Lebanon ranges, embracing the districts of Hamath and Qobah.® The valleys 
of the Amanus and the southern slopes of the Taurus included within them 


• Drawn by Boudier, from a photograph by M.- Barthelemy, taken in 1895. ^ 

* The results of the excayations at Zinjirli are eyiilenoe of what historical material we may ho^^ 
to find in these tumuli. See the account of the earlier results in P. ton Leschan, Ausgrabungen 
in SendschirU, 1893. 

’ As to the localisation of the Eihati to the south of the Taurus, and the restricted use of their 
name, see Schbadeb, Keilinsehriften und Ge»ehiekUfonchu,ng, pp. 225-236 ; P. Dbiitzsch, Wo lag 
dag Paradiegi pp. 269-273; P. Lenobmant, Leg Origineg de VHigtmre, vol. iii. p. 267, note 2; 
Delattbe, L’Agie Oeeidentale dang leg Ingeriptiong Aggyrienneg, pp. 34-36. 

‘ The extension of the Patinu was determined by Schbadeb, op. cit., pp. 214-221 ; cf. F, Delitzsch, 
Wo lag dag Paradiegi p. 274, and Delattbe, op. eit., pp. 45-50. 

^ The Aramaeans are mentioned by Tiglath-pileser I. as situated between the Balikh, the 
Euphrates, and the Sajur (Schbadeb, op. eit., p. 226, note; Delitzsch, op. cit., pp. 257-259; 
Delattbe, op. cit., p. 37). 
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some half-dozeu badly defined principalities — Samalla on the Kara-Sn,* 
Gnrgum ® aronnd Marqasi, the Qui ® and Shilakkn * in the cla^ical Cilicia, and 
the Kaskn ® and Knmnmkh ® in a bend of the Euphrates to the north and north- 
east of the Khati. The ancient Mitanni to the east of Carchemish, which was 
so active in the time of the later Amenothes, had now ceased to exist, and 
there was but a vague remembrance of its former prowess. It had foundered 
probably in the great cataclysm which engulfed the Hittite empire, although 
its name appears inscribed once more among those of the vassals of Egypt 
on the triumphal lists of Eamses III.’ Its chief tribes had probably 
migrated towards the regions which were afterwards described by the Greek 
geographers as the home of the Matieni on the Halys and in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lake Urmiah.® Aramaean kingdoms, of which the greatest 
was that of Bit-Adini,® had succeeded them, and bordered the Euphrates on 

‘ The country of Samalla, in Egyptian Samalua ( M a r iette, Kartidk, pi. 2, No. 314 ; cf. T omktk s 
0?» the Topography of Northern Syria, in the Tramactions Bibl. Arch. Soc., vol. ix. p. 251), extended 
aronnd the Tell of Zinjirli, at the foot of the Amann8,in the valley of Marash of the Arab historians 
(Sachau, Zur Hutoriechen Geographie von Nordeyrien, pp. 2, 7). 

* The name has been read Gamgnmu, Gaugnm (Waxdesiar ScHmoT, Ateyriene og ^yptens 
Gamle Hietorie, p. 735, who places it near Zeugma, on the Euphrates), and connected by Tomkins 
(Notes on the Geography of Northern Syria, in the Babylonian and Oriental Record, vol. iii. pp. 3, 44) 
with the Egyptian Angama, which he reads Gagama, in the lists of Thfltmosis III. (MABtirm:, 
Kamnh, pL 21, No. 315). The Aramaean inscription on the statue of King Panammn shows that it 
must be read Gnrgumu, and Sachau has identified this new name with that of Jnrjum, which was 
the name by which the province of the Amanus, lying between Baias and the lake of Antioch, was 
known in the Byzantine period (Zur Historitehen Geographie von Nordsyrien, pp. 2-17) ; the ancient 
Gurgnm stretches farther towards the north, aronnd the town of Marqasi, which Tomkins (Notes on 
the Geog. of Northern Syria, pp. 3, 44) and Sachau (op. cit., pp. 6, 7) have identified with Marash. 

* The site of the country of Qui was determined by Schrader (Keilinschriften and Geschichts- 
forschung, pp. 238-242) ; it was that part of the Cilician plain which stretches from the Amanus to the 
mountains of the Eetis, and takes in the great town of Tarsus. F. Lenormant has pointed out that 
this country is mentioned twice in the Scriptures (1 Kings x. 28 and 2 Chron. i. 16) [The Bevised 
Version does not support this, but the LXX gives “of Thecne,” and the Vulgate “de Coha.” — ^T e.J 
in the time of Solomon (Les Origines de FHistoire, vol. iii. p. 9, n. 2). The designation of the country, 
transformed into the appellation of an eponymous god (see p. 35§, note 1, supra:), is found in the 
name Qaulsaru, “ Qaui is king” (F. Lenormant, op. ctt., vol. iiL pp. 79, 273, n. 6). 

* Khilakku, the name of which is possibly the same as the Egyptian Khalakka (Maspero, Notes sur 
quelqaes points de Grammaire, etc., in the Zeitschrifi, 1879, p. 58), is the Ctlieia Trachsea of classipal 
geographers (Deutzsch, TFo lag das Parodies ? p. 245). 

^ The country of Kashku, which has been connected with Esshkisha, which takes the place of 
Earkiaha in an Egyptian text (see p. 389, note 4, supra), was still a dependency of the Bittites in the 
time of Tiglath-pileser (Annals, ii 1. 101). It was in the neighbourhood of the Urumu, whose capital 
seems to have been Urum, the Onrima of Ptolemy (V. xv. § 14), near the bend of the Euphrates 
^Rietween Sumeisat and Birejik ; it extended into the Commagene of classical times, on the borders of 
Melitene and the Tubal (Delattre, L’Asie Occidentale dans Us Inscriptions Assyriennes, pp. 64, 65, 
and Encore «n mot sur la Geographie Assgriemte, pp. 27-31). 

* Enmmukh lay on both sides of the Euphrates and of the Upper Tigris (Delattbe, L’Asie 
Occidentale, etc , pp. 41-43) ; it became gradually restricted, until at length it was conterminous with 
the Commagene of classical geographers (Schbabeb, Kedinschriften, etc., pp. 127-155, 181-213). 

' Dumphbn, Hutorische Insehriften, vol. i. pi. 11, where Bamses III. seems to have simply copied 
the hats of Thfttmosis IIL; see supra, p. 470. 

“ Theodore Beinach, Un Peuple ouhlie, les Matienes, in the Revue des Etudes Greeques, 1894, 
pp. 217-318. 

* The province of Bit-Adini was specially that part of the country which lay between the Enphiates 
and the Balikh [Schbad]^ Keilinsehriftea wtd GesdtitMiforsekung, pp. 199, 200), but it extended 
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each side as far as the Obalus and Balikh respectively ; the ancient Harran- 
belonged also to them, and their frontier stretched as far as Hamath, and to 
that of the Patinu on the Orontes. It was, as we have seen, a complete 
breaking np of the old nationalities, and we have evidence also of a similar 
disintegration in the countries to the north of the Taurus, in the direction of 
the Black Sea. Of the mighty Kbati with whom Thutmosis III. had come 
into contact, there was no apparent trace : either the tribes of which they were 
composed had migrated towards the south, or those who had never left their 
native mountains had entered into new combinations and lost even the remem- 
brance of their name. The Milidu, Tabal (Tubal), and Mushku (Meshech) 
stretched behind each other from east to west on the confines of the Tokhma-Su,^ 
and still further away other cities of less importance contended for the possession 
of the Upper Saros and the middle region of the Halys. These peoples, at 
once poor and warlike, had been attracted, like the Hittites of some centuries 
previous, by the riches accumulated in the strongholds of Syria. Eevolutions 
must have been frequent in these regions, but our knowledge of them is more 
a matter of conjecture than of actual evidence. Towards the year 1170 b.c. 
the Mushku swooped down on Kummukh, and made themselves its masters; 
then pursuing their good fortune, they took from the Assyrians the two 
provinces, Alzi and Purukuzzi, which lay not far from the sources of the Tigris 
and the Balikh.^ A little later the Kashku, together with some Aramaeans, 
broke into Shubarti, then subject to Assyria, and took possession of a part of 
it.® The majority of these invasions had, however, no permanent result : they 
never issued in the establishment of an empire like that of the Kbati, capable 
by its homogeneity of oflfering a serious resistance to the march of a conqueror 
from the south. To sum up the condition of affairs : if a redistribution of 
races had brought about a change in Northern Syria, their want of cohesion 
was no less marked than in the time of the Egyptian wars ; the first enemy 
to make an attack upon the frontier of one or other of these tribes was sure 

also to other Syrian prorinces between the Euphrates and the Aprie (Delitzsch, Wo lag das Parodies f 
pp. 26S-265 ; Delattbe, L’Asie Occidemtale dans les Inscriptions Assgriennes, pp. 14, 18, et aeq.). 

* 'With regard to these peoples, see Schrader (KeUinschriften, etc., pp. 155-162), F. Lenormant 
(Les Origines de rSistoire, toI. iit pp. lSl-248), and afterwards the observations of Selattre (op. cit.y 
pp. 64-68, and by the same writer, Encore an mot sur la Gdbgraphie Assyrienne, pp. 27-36), who has 
snceeeded in fixing their positions on the map better than any of his predecessors. 

* Atmah of Tiglath-pileser L, col. i. 11. 62-70, ed. Lorz, pp. 16, 17. The king places their invasion 
fifty years before the beginning of his reign. Ed. Meyer (Geschichte des Alterthums, voL i. pp. 318, 
319, and Geschichte .Xggptens, p. 312) saw a eonnexicm between this and the invasion of the 
People of the Seaajrhich took place under Bamses UL (cf. Wincki.er, Geschichte Babyloniens, etc., 
pp. 171, 172). I think ftat the invasion of the Mushku was a purely lo«sil afiair, and had nothing 
in common with the general catastrophe occasioned by the movement of the Asiatic armies (see supra, 
p. 461, et seq.). As to the site of Alzu, see Satce, The Cuneiform Inscriptions of Van decyphered 
and translated, in the X. B. As, Soe., vol. xiv. pp. 398, 399 ; the Purukuzzi must have occupied the 
neighbouring region to the west of Iliarbekr. 

* Annah of Tigfath-pUeser I., eoL ii. 1. 100 — col. iiL 1. 2. 
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of victory, and if he persevered in his efforts could make himself master of as 
much territory as he might choose. The Pharaohs had succeeded in welding 
together their African possessions, and their part in the drama of conquest 
had been played long ago ; but the cities of the Tigris and the Lower Euphrates 
— Nineveh and Babylon — were ready to enter the lists as soon as they felt 
themselves strong enough to revive their ancient traditions of foreign conquest. 

The successors of Agumkakrime were not more fortunate than he had 
been in attempting to raise Babylon once more to the foremost rank ; their 
want of power, their discord, the insubordination and sedition that existed 
among their Cosssean troops, and the almost periodic returns of the Theban 
generals to the banks of the Euphrates, sometimes even to those of the Balikh 
and the Khabur, all seemed to conspire to aggravate the helpless state into 
which Babylon had sunk since the close of the dynasty of Uruazagga.^ Elam 
was pressing upon her eastern, and Assyria on her northern frontier, and their 
kings not only harassed her with persistent malignity, but, by virtue of their 
alliances by marriage with her sovereigns, took advantage of every occasion to 
interfere both in domestic and state affairs ; they would espouse the cause of 
some pretender during a revolt, they would assume the guardianship of such of 
their relatives as were left widows or minors, and, when the occasion presented 
itself, they took possession of the throne of Bel, or bestowed it on one of their 
creatures. Assyria particularly seemed to regard Babylon with a deadly hatred. 
The capitals of the two countries were not more than some one himdred and 
eighty-five miles apart, the intervening district being a flat and monotonous 
alluvial plain, unbroken by any feature which could serve as a natural frontier. 
The line of demarcation usually followed one of the many canals in the narrow 
atrip of land between the Euphrates and the Tigris ; it then crossed the latter, 
and was formed by one of the rivers draining the Iranian table-land, — either 
the Upper Zab, the Radanu, the Tumat, or some of their ramifications in the 
spurs of the mountain ranges. Each of the two states strove by every means 
in its power to stretch its boundary to the farthest limits, and to keep it 
there at all hazards. This narrow area was the scene of continual war, either 
between the armies of the two states or those of partisans, suspended from time 
to time by an elaborate treaty which was supposed to settle all difficulties, 
bnt, as a matter of fact, satisfied no one, and left both parties discontented 
with their lot and jealous of each other. The concessions made were never 
of sufficient importance to enable the conqueror to crush his rival and regain 
for himself the ancient domain of Khammurabi ; his losses, on the other hand, 
were often considerable enough to paralyse his forces, and prevent him from 
oxtending his border in any other direction. When the Egyptians seized on 

* Cf. pp. 115-120 of the preseat work. 
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Naharaim, Assyria and Babylon each adopted at the outset a different attitude 
towards the conquerors. Assyria, which never laid any permanent claims to 
the seaboard provinces of the Mediterranean, was not disposed to resent their 
occupation by Egypt, and desired only to make sure of their support or their 
neutedity. The sovereign then ruling Assyria, but of whose name we have no 
record, hastened to congratulate Thutmosis HI. on his victory at Megiddo, and 
sent him presents of precious vases, slaves, lapis-lazuli, chariots and horses, all 
■of which the Egyptian conqueror regarded as so much tribute.^ Babylon, on 
the other hand, did not take action so promptly as Assyria ; it was only towards 
the latter years of Thutmosis that its king, Earaiudash, being hard pressed by 
the Assyrian Assurbelnishishu, at length decided to make a treaty with the 
intruder.® The remoteness of Egypt from the Babylonian frontier no doubt 
relieved Earaindash from any apprehension of an actual invasion by the 
Pharaohs; but there was the possibility of their subsidising some nearer enemy, 
and also of forbidding Babylonish caravans to enter Egyptian provinces, and 
thus crippling Chaldaean commerce.® Friendly relations^ when once estab- 
lished, soon necessitated a constant interchange of embassies and letters between 
the Nile and the Euphrates. As a matter of fact, the Babylonian king could 
never reconcile himself to the idea that Syria had passed out of his hands. 
While pretending to warn the Pharaoh of Syrian plots against him,^ the Baby- 
lonians were employing at the same time secret agents, to go from city to city 
and stir up discontent at Egyptian rule, praising the while the great Cosssean 
king and his armies, and inciting to revolt by promises of help never meant 
to be fulfilled. Assyria, whose very existence would have been endangered by 
the re-establishment of a Babylonian empire, never missed an .opportunity of 
denouncing these intrigues at head-quarters : they warned the royal messengers 
and governors of them, and were constantly contrasting the hrankness and honesty 

’ Cf. p. 262 of the ptesent work. 

* We have no direct testimony in support of this hypothesis, but several important considera- 
tions give it probability. As no tribute ^m Babylon is mentioned in the AnnaU of Thutmosis III., 
we mimt place the fa^nniug of the relations between Egypt and Ghaldsea at a later date. On the 
otti» hand, Bumabuziash II., in a letter ■written to Amendthes HL, cites Earaindash as the first of 
bis fathers, who had established friendly relations with the faJOiers of the Pharaoh (B^OLD-BuDeE, 
Tell el-Amama Tablets, et&. No. 3, p. 28, U. 8-10, and p. xxsi-X a fact which obliges us to place the 
interohange of presents before the time of Amendthes HE. ; as the reigns of Amendthes II. and of 
Thutmosis IV. were both short (cf. supra, pp. 289-295), it is probable that these relations began in the 
latter years of ThUtmoSis III. 

* Cf. p. ,279, et seq., of the present work. Bnmaburiash IL had taken the precaution to warn 
Amendthes lY. of what the Assyrians might say of him, and dissnaded him from forming an alliance 
with them (Bssoed-Budce, Tell d-Amama ToMets, eta, Na 2, p. 7, 11. 31-35 ; of. Zukekn, Briefe 
etas dem Funde in El-Amama, in the Zeitschrifl fur Assyriologie, vol. v. pp. 152, 153 ; Dblattbe. 
Correspondanee WAmenophis HI., in the Revue dee QuesUons Bistoriques; vol. liv. p. 381. 

> * This was done by Enrigalzu L, aocording to a letter addressed by his soa Bnmaburiash to 
Amendthes IV. (BEZoLn-Bunci:, Tdl el-Amama Tcidets, etc.. No. 2, p. 7, n, 19-30 ; cf. Zimmebn, 
Brirfe am dem Funde in M-Amama, in the ZeUsdtrifl fur Ass^pricdogie, voL v. pp. 152, 153, and 
ItojtTraB, Letlres de TeU d-Amama, in Proceedings of the BibL Arch. Soc., 1890-91, voL sdii. pp. 2, 3), 

2 Q* 
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of their own dealings with the duplicity of their rival.^ This state of a^irs 
lasted for more than half a century, during which time both courts strove to 
ingratiate themselves in the favour of the Pharaoh, each intriguing for the 
exclusion of the other, by exchanging presents with him, by congratulations 
on his accession, by imploring gifts of wrought or unwrought gold, and by 
offering him the most beautiful women of their family for his harem. The son 
of Kar^dash, whose name still remains to be discovered, bestowed one of his 
daughters on the young Amenothes III. : Kallimasin, the sovereign who suc- 
ceeded him, also sent successively two princesses to the same Pharaoh.® But 
the underlying bitterness and hatred would break through the veneer of polite 
formulae aind protestations when the petitioner received, as the result of his 
advances, objects of inconsiderable vadue such as a lord might distribute to his 
vassals, or when he was refused a princess of solar blood, or even an Egyptian 
bride of some feudal house ; at such times, however, an ironical or haughty 
epistle from Thebes would recall him to a sense of his own inferiority. 

As a fact, the lot of the Cossaean sovereigns does not appear to have been 
a happy one, in spite of the variety and pomposity of the titles which they 
continued to assume. They enjoyed but short lives, and we know that at least 
three or four of them — KaUimasin, Burnabnriash I., and Kurigalzn I. ascended 
the throne in succession during the forty years that Amendthes III. ruled over 
Egypt and Syria.® Perhaps the rapidity of this succession may have arisen from 


* Cf. the letter of Assuruballit, King of Assyria, to Pharaoh Amenothes IV., in WmcKLEB-ABEL, 
Der Thontafelfund von El-Amarna, No. 9, p. 8. 

’ See, for example, the correspondence between Kallimasin and Amenothes HI. (Wincklee-Abel, 
Der Thontaf^/und, etc.. No. 1, pi. 1, and Bezold-Btoge, TeU el-Amarna Tahkts, etc.. No. 1, pp. 2-5] 
and pp. xxv.-xx#), and the letters of Bnmabnriash to Amenothes IV. (Winckibe-Abei., op. eif.. 
No. 3, p. 3, and Bezold-Btoge, op. cit. No. 3, pp. 8, 9, and pp. ixxi., xxxiL). 

* WmcKLEB, AUorientalisdie Forgchungen, p. 120. The copy we possess of the Eoyal Canon of 
Babylon is mutilated at this point (Pinches, The Babylonian Kings of the Second Period, in the 
Traiaaetions, 1883-84, toL vi. pp. 195, 196, and pL L col. ii.; cf. Knddtzon, Assyrisehe Qebete an den 
Sonnengott, vol. i. pi. 60), and the original documents are not sufficiently complete to fill the gap. 
About two or three names are missing after that of Agnmkakrime (cf. p. 119, note 1, of the present 
work, for the list of the first seven kings of the Cossaean dynasty), and the reigns must have been 
very short, if indeed, as I think, Agnmkakrimi and Kor^ndash were both contemporaries of the 
earlier Pharaohs bearing the name of Thfitmosis. The order of the names which have come down 
to us is not indisputably established; Hilprecht (The Babylonian Expedition of the University of 
Pennsylvania, vol. i. pp. 37, 38, and Assyriaca, voL i. pp. 85-99) and Winckler (Altorientalische 
Forseknngen, pp. 109-139) do not agree on the subject (cf. Tiele, in the ZeBsehrift fur Assyridlogie, 
voL X. pp. 105-112). The following order appears to me to be the most probable at present : — 


KABAiNDASH. 

Kallimasin. 
Buesabukiash I. 
Kdbigalzu I. 
Bubnabubiash II. 


£lABAEBABDA 8H. 
KADASHMANEBABBfi I. 
Nazibugash. 
Kubigalztj II. 
Nazimabdttash. 
KadAshmastcegd. 


This is, with a slight exception, the classification adopted by Winckler (_AHoriejitalisehe Forsehungen, 
p. 133), and that of Hilprecht ^Assyriaca, vol. L p. 99) differs from it only in the intercalation of 
Kudurturgu and Shagaraktiburiash between Bomaburiash IL and Karakhardash. 


ASSUBUBALLIT AND RAMMAN-NIRaBI I. 
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-some internal revolution or from family disturbances. The Ghaldseans of the 
■old stock reluctantly rendered obedience to these Cossaean kings, and, if we may 
judge from the name, one at least of these ephemeral sovereigns, Kallimasin, 
appears to have been a Semite, who owed bis position among the Cossaean 
princes to some fortunate chance.^ A few rare inscriptions stamped on bricks, 
one or two letters or documents of private interest, and some minor objects 
from widely distant spots, have enabled us to ascertain the sites upon which 
ihese sovereigns erected buildings ; Earaindash restored the temple of 
Nana at Uruk,^ Bumaburiash and Kurigalzu added to that of Shamash at 
Larsam,® and Kurigalzu took in hand that of Sin at Uru.* We also 
possess a record of some of their acts in the fragments of a document, 
which a Ninevite scribe of the time of Assurbanipal had compiled, or rather 
jumbled together,® from certain Babylonian chronicles dealing with the wars 
against Assyria and Elam, with public treaties, marriages, and family quarrels.® 
We learn from this, for example, that Bumaburiash I. renewed with Buzur- 
nssur the conventions drawn up between Karaindash and Assurbelnishishu.'^ 
These friendly relations were maintained, apparently, under Kurigalzu I. and 


* This is the opinion of Bobebt W. Bogers, Outlines of the History of Early Babylonia, p. 55, and I 
propose to adopt it for the present. I ought, however, to remark that ElaUimaaiii may have been 
bom of a Cossman king and a Babylonian concubine, which wonld explain the form of his name 
without excluding him from the royal Une. 

* Brick in the British Museum mentioned in BAWLrtJSOJf, Cun. Ins. W. As., voL iv. pi. 36, No. 3 ; 
ef. G. Smith, Early History of Babylonia, in the Transactions of the Bibl. Arch. Soo., vol. i. p. 68, and 
"WroCKiiEB, Insehriften von Babylonischen Eassiten-KSnigen, in Schbadeb, Keilinsehriftliche Bibliotliek, 
vol. lii. pt. 1, pp. 152, 153. 

’ Brick from Senkereh, in Bawlinson, Cun. Ins. W. As., vol. i. pi. 4, No. xiiL : of. G. Smith, Early 
History of Babylonia, in the Transactions, vol. i. p. 68, and Wdicklbe, Insehriften von Babylonischen 
Kassiten-KSnigen, in the Keilinschriftliehe Bibliotkek, vol. iii. pp. 152, 153. • Nabonidus stated 
-that Bumaburiash made this restoration seven hundred years after Khammurabi (Bezols, Tuto 
Inscriptions of Nabonidus,. ia. the Proceedings of the Bibl. Arch. Soc., 1888-89, vol. xi. pp. 93, 94, 
■98, 99, and Peiseb, Insehriften Nabonidls, in Schbadeb, Keilinschriftliehe BMiothek, vol. iii. pt. 2, 
pp. 88-91). 

* Brick from Mngheir in the British Museum, see Bawxinson, Cun. Ins. TV. As., vol. L pL 4, 
No. xiv. 2, 3 ; cf. Smith, Early Hist, of Babylonia, in the Transactions of the Bibl. Arch. Soc., 
vol. i. p. 70, and WiiroKLEB, op. cit., in Schbadeb, op. cif., vol. iii. pt. 1, pp. 155, 156. For the 
works undertaken by Kurigalzu in Agade, see the inscription on the cylinder in Bawmhson, Cun. 
Ins. W. As., vol. i. pi. 69, col. ii. II. 32-36 ; cf. Peiseb, Insehriften Nabonid’s, in the Keil. Bibliothek, 
vol. iii. pt. 2, pp. 84, 85. 

‘ This is what is generally called the “ Synchronous History,” the principal remains of which 
-were discovered and published by H. Bawunsoh, Cun. Ins. W. As., vol. ii. pi. 65, No. 1, and voL iii. 
pL 3, No. 3, and subsequently by Sayoe, Synchronous Hist, of Assyria and Babylon, in the Transactions 
of the BibL Arch. Soc., vol. ii. pp. 119-145 (cf. Records of the Past, 1st series, voL iii. pp. 29-36, and 
2nd series, vol. iv. pp. 24-35), and again by Peisee-Wincki.eb, Die Sogenannte Synchronistische 
Gesehichte, in Schbadeb, Keil. Bibliothek, vol. i. pp. 194-203. It is a very unskilful compilation, 
in which Winekler has discovered several blunders (,Altorientalische Forsehungen, pp. 114-138, 
122, 123> 

* One of these Babylonian chronicles has been found, and the fragments have been translated by 
PiNCBM, An Early Tablet of the Babylonian Chronicle, in the Records of the Past, 2nd series, vol. v. 
pp. 106-114, and since by Winckleb, Altorient. Forsehungen, pp. 115, 116 , 122-124, who has most 
skilfully filled in several of the lacunae. 

’ Synchronous History, coL i. 11. 5-7. 
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Assur-nadin-akhi, the son of Buzurassur ; ^ if Kurigalzu built or restored the 
fortr^s, long called after him Dur-Kurigalzn,® at one of the fords of the 
Narmalka, it was probably as a precautionary measure rather than because of 
any immediate danger. The relations between the two powers became some- 
what strained when Burnaburiash II. and Assuruballit had respectively suc- 
ceeded to Kurigalzu and Assur-nadin-akhi;® this did not, however, lead tO' 
hostilities, and the subsequent betrothal of Karakhard^h, son of Burnaburiash 
IL, to Muballitatserua, daughter of Assuruballit, tended to restore matters to 
their former condition. The good will between the two countries became still 
mere pronounced when Kadashmankharbe succeeded his father Karakhardash. 
The Cosssean soldiery had taken umbrage at his successor and had revolted, 
a^assinated Kadashmankharbe, and proclaimed king in his stead a rnan of 
obscure origin named Kazibugash. Assuruballit, without a moment’s hesitation, 
took the side of his new relatives ; he crossed the frontier, killed Nazibugash, 
and restored the throne to his sister’s child, Kurigalzu II., the younger.* The 
, young king, who was still a minor at his accession, appears to have met with 
no serious difBculties ; at any rate, none were raised by his Assyrian cousins, 
Belnirati I. and his successor Bndilu.® Towards the close of his reign, how- 
ever, revolts broke out, and it was only by sustained efforts that he was able 
to restore order in Babylon, Sippara, and the Country of the Sea. While the 
king was in the midst of these difficulties, the Elamites took advantage of 
his troubles to steal from him a portion of his territory, and their king, 
Khurbatila, challenged him to meet his army near Dur-Dungi. Kurigalzu 
accepted the challenge, gained a decisive victory, took his adversary prisoner, 
and released him only on receiving as ransom a province beyond the Tigris ; 
he even entered Susa, and, from among other trophies of past wars, resumed 
possession of an agate tablet belonging to Dungi, which the veteran Kudurna- 
khunta had stolen from the temple of Nipur nearly a thousand years previously.® 

» Assur-nadin-akhi I. is mentioned in a Tel el-Amama tablet as being the father of Assomballit 
(Winckleb-Abel, Per Thontafdfund eon M-Amarna, Ko. 9, p. 8, 11. 19-25). 

* This is the present Akerkuf, as is proved by the discovery ot bricks bearing the name of 
SurigalEn (BAWtmsojr, Cun. In*. W. A*., voL L pi. 4, xiv., No. 1 ; of. Winchxeb, Intchriften von bob. 
KamteurKSnigen, in Scheadbb, Kettintchrift. BibliofMt, vol. iii. pt 1, pp. 154, 155); but perhaps 
what I have attributed to Knrigalzn I. must be referred to the second king of that name. For mention 
of Dur-Kurigalan, of. the documents collected by Fa. Dblitzsch, Wo lag da* Paradiesf pp. 207 208. 

* We infer this from the 'way in which Burnaburiash speaks of the Assyrians in the correspon- 

dence with Amendthes TV. (Bezouj-Budge, TM d-Amama Tablet*, No. 2,p.7,ll. 30-35); of. pp. 279 ' 
et seq., and 593, note 1, of the present volume. ’ 

‘ Sgaekronm» Hiiiory, col. i 11. 8-17, in which the errors of the Assyrian scribe have been 
corrected by the Chronicle of Pinches, An Early Tablet of the Babylonian Chronicle, in the Beeord* 
of the Pa*t, 2nd serie8,vol. v. pp. 107, 108; cf. Wikcicler, AUorientalisehe Fortdiungen, pp. 115, 116, 
For the secession of the Babylonian kings of this period, of. Lebmanh, Intehrift Kurigalzu’* II., to the 
ZeitiATiflfSrA»tgriologie,\fA. r. pp. 417-419, and WiNcaoiEB, Kurigalzu eihru, ibid., voL vi pp. 454-457; 

* The SgruAronou* Eietory erroneously places the events of the reign of Eamm&n-nir5ri to that of 

(Wjhckueb, AUorienmi*che Forzekmigen, pp. 115, 116). The order of succession of Buzn- 
rassur, A« nml»llit , :ifolniiftti, and BadBn, has be^ estabBsbed by the brii&a of Kalah-Sher^t (Fa. 
Xksobkabt, Jmaription* euneiforme* inedite*, in the Bevue ArebMogique, 1869, vol. xix. pp. 360-367. 

. * The BeUbfioman Kzgedffion, voL L p. 31 ; and p. 37, -note 3, of toe present volume. ; 
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This victory was followed by the congratalatioBS of most of his neighbours, 
with the exception of Bamman-nirari II., who had succeeded Budilu in 
Assyria, and probably felt some jealousy or uneasiness at the news. He 
attacked the Cossseans, and overthrew them at Sugagi, on the banks of the 
Salsallat j their losses were considerable, and Kurigalzu could only obtain 
peace by the cession to Assyria of a strip of territory the entire length of the 
north-west frontier, from the confines of the Shubari country, near the sources 
of the Khabur, to the suburbs of Babylon itself.’ Nearly the whole of Meso- 
potamia thus changed hands at one stroke, but Babylon had still more serious 
losses to suffer. Nazimaruttash, who attempted to wipe out the disaster sus- 
tained by his father Kurigalzu, experienced two crushing defeats, one at Kar- 
Ishtar and the other near Akarsallu,® and the treaty which he subsequently 
signed was even more humiliating for his country than the preceding one. All 
that part of the Babylonian domain which lay nearest to Nineveh was ceded to 
the Assyrians, from Pilaski on the right bank of the Tigris to the province of 
Lulume in the Zagros mountains.® It would appear that the Cossaean tribes 
who had remained in their native country, took advantage of these troublous 
times to sever all connection with their fellow-countrymen established in the 
cities of the plain ; for we find them henceforward carrying on a petty warfare 
for their own profit, and leading an entirely independent life. The descendants 
of Gandish, deprived of territories in the north, repulsed in the east, and 
threatened in the south by the nations of the Persian Gulf, never recovered 
their former ascendency, and their authority slowly declined during the century 
which followed these events. Their downfall brought about the decadence of 
the cities over which they had held sway ; and the supremacy which Babylon 
Bad exercised for a thousand years over the countries of the Euphrates passed 
into the hands of the Assyrian, kings. 

Assyria itself was but a poor and insignificant country when compared with 
her rival It occupied, on each side of the middle course of the Tigris, the 
territory lying between the 35th and 37th parallels of latitude.* It was bounded 

• S^n^romms History, coL L 11. 18-23, where the events are attributed to Belnirari I. : of. Satce, 

The Synchronous History, in the Jtecords of the Past, 2nd series, vol. iv. p. 28, and Peisbr-Wikcki.er, 
Die sogonannle synehronistische Gesehichte, in Schbadeb, Keilinsehriftliclie Bibliothek, vol. i. pp. 196, 
197. For the Shnbari or Shubarti, and the territory ceded by the Babylonians, cf. Hommbl, Gesch. 
Bab. and Assyriens, pp. 463, 500; Jbksen, Vorstudien zur Entzijerung dts Mitanni, in the Zeitsehrift, 
;voL vi. p. 59. Wincklbb, AUoricnialiseho Eorschungen, pp. 153—155, and Gesehichte Bab. und Ass.^ 
pp. 173, 331, distinguishes between Shnbari and the Shubarti, which appears to be a province near 
JBelitene, along the Tokhma-stL ^ 

* The names of Kazimamttash and of his successors, Kadaahmankharbi, Bibeiaahu, and Eadash- 
jnanbnriash, were read by Hilpbecht, Die Votiv-Inschri/t eines nieht erkannten KassitenhSnigs, in the 
iZeibAri/f fiar As^riblogie, voL viL pp. 305-318 ; cf. dsfprioea, vol. L pp. 85-99. ^ 

• Synchronous History, coi i. IL 24-31 ; c£ Sayob, The Synchronous Hirtory, in the Beeords of the 
Past, 2nd series, VoL iv. pp. 28, 29, and Fei8EB-Wiscki.ke, Die sogenannte synchronittische Gesehichte, 
in Schbadeb, KeOinschriftliehe BMiothdc, voL L pp. 196, 197. For the Ctontier line, of. Hommel, 
/QeseAi. B«in^oniens,:ffp. 437, and WurcKudt, Aliorienteditehe Forsebungen, p. 155. 

* These ate approximately the limits of the first Assyrian empire, as given by the monuments 
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on the east by the hills and mountain ranges running parallel to the Zagros- 
Chain — Gebel Guar, Gebel Gara, ZerguizaTan-dagh, and Baravan-dagh, with 
their rounded monotonous limestone ridges, scored by watercourses and destitute 
of any kind of trees. On the north it was hemmed in by the spurs of the 
Masios, and bounded on the east by an undefined line running from Mount 
^asios to the slopes of Singar, and from these again to the Chaldaean plain 
to the south the frontier followed the configuration of the table-land and the 
curve of the low cliffs, which in prehistoric times had marked the limits of the 
Persian Gulf ; from here the boundary was formed on the left side of the Tigris 
by one of its tributaries, either the Lower Zab or the Badanu. The territory 
thus enclosed formed a compact and healthy district: it was free from extremes 
of temperature arising from height or latitude, and the relative character and 
fertility of its soil depended on the absence or presence of rivers. The eastern 
part of Assyria was well watered by the streams and torrents which drained the 
Iranian plateau and the lower mountain chains which ran parallel to it. The 
beds of these rivers are channelled so deeply in the alluvial soil, that it is 
necessary to stand on the very edge of their banks to catch a sight of their 
silent and rapid waters; and it is only in the spring or early summer, when 
they are swollen by the rains and melting snow, that they spread over the 
adjacent country. As soon as the inundation is over, a vegetation of the 
intensest green springs up, and in a few days the fields and meadows are 
covered with a luxuriant and fragrant carpet of verdure. This brilliant growth, 
is, however, short-lived, for the heat of the sun dries it iip as quickly as it 
appears, and even the corn itself is in danger of being burnt up before 
reaching maturity. To obviate such a disaster, the Assyrians had constructed 
a network of canals and ditches, traces of which are in many places still 
visible, while a host of shadvfs placed along their banks facilitated irrigation 
in the dry seasons.^ The provinces supplied with water in this manner enjoyed 
a fertility which passed into a proverb, and was well known among the 


(G. Bawuksos, The Five Great Monarchiee, 2nd edit., vol. L p. 180 ; Hohmei., Geech. Bab. und > 
AstyrUm, pp. 436, 437, 479 ; Fb. Deutzsch, Wo lag das Parodies i p. 252); from the Persian epoch- 
onwsids, the name was applied to the whole coarse of the Tigris as far as the moantain dis- 
trict (Hbhodot., i. 106, 192, iii 92 ; cf. Flint, Nat. Hist., viii. 26 ; Stbabo, XVI. i § 1, p. 725, 
who applies the name Ataria especially to Nineveh). The ancient orthography of the name is 
Ansh&r (H. Bxwunson, Cm. Ins. W. As., voL ii. pi. 46, 2 c, d, and voL iii. pi. 2, No. 5, vol. iv 
pis. 18, SI b), which we shall meet with later on (p. 602 of the present work) as applied to both - 
vhe god and the town. 

* For the irrigation by ‘means of shadnfs, cf. Dawn of Civilization, p. 764; the illnstration on 
that page is taken 'from an Assyrian monument The course of an Assyrian canal and the works 
undertaken to keep it up are described by F. Jones, Topography of Nineveh, in the Journal of the 
Royal Ariatie Society, vol. it. pp. 310, 311 ; the inscriptians mention the opening of new and the clean- 
ing out of old canals (Anneds of Assur-nazir-pal, col. iii. L 135, and Hunting Inscriptions, coL it 
IL 20-24> 
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ancients ; ^ they yielded crops of cereals which rivalled those of Babylonia, and 
included among their produce wheat, barley, millet, and sesame. But few olive 
trees were cultivated, and the dates were of inferior quality ; indeed, in the 



L.Tluiil]i«r, del^ 


Greek period, these fruits were only used for fattening pigs and domestic 
animals.^ The orchards contained the pistachio, the apple, the pomegranate, 
the apricot, the vine, the almond, and the fig, and, in addition to the essences 
common to both Syria and Egypt, the country produced cedrats of a delicious 
scent which were supposed to be an antidote to all kinds of poisons.^ Assyria 
was not well wooded, except in the higher valleys, where willows and poplars 
bordered the rivers, and sycamores, beeches, limes, and plane trees abounded, 
besides several varieties of pines and oaks, including a dwarf species of the 
latter, from whose branches manna was obtained.* This is a saccharine substance, 

’ Hebod., i. 105; Dioirrs. Pebiegetes, IL 992-1000, and the commentary of Eustathius on this 
passage in Muixeb-Didot, Gtographi Grxei minoret, voL ii. pp. 167, 168, and pp. 388, 389 ; Stbabo, 
XTL L § 14, p. 742. 

* Pumr, Nat. Hitt., xiiL 4. 

* PusT, NaU Hilt., xii. 3. For the history of this species, which was known in Egypt in the 
time of Thatmosis HL, of. V. Lobet, Le Cedratier dans VAntiquitd, in the Annates de la Soeiile 
JBotaniqm de Lpon, 1891, vol. xvii. 

'* For manna and the various ways of preparing it, of. Ouvieb, Voyage dans V Empire Othoman, 
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which is deposited in small lumps, and is found in greater abundance during wet 
years and especially on foggy days. When fresh, it has an agreeable taste and 
is pleasant to eat ; but as it will not keep in its natural state, the women prepare 
it for ezportaticm by disMlving it in boiling water, and evaporating it to a 
sweetish paste, which has more or less purgative qualities. The aspect of 
the country changes after crossing the Tigris westward. The slopes of Mount 
Masios are everywhere furrowed with streams, which feed the Khabur and its 
principal affluent, the Kharmis ; ^ woods become more frequent, and the valleys 
green and shady. The plains extending southwards, however, contain, like 
those of the Euphrates, beds of gypsum in the sub-soil, which render the 
water running through them brackish, and prevent the growth of vegetation. 
The effects of volcanic action are evident on the surface of these great steppes ; 
blocks of basalt pierce through the soil, and near the embouchure of the 
Kharmis, a cone, composed of a mass of lava, cinders, and scoriae, known as the 
Tell-Kokab, rises abruptly to a height of 325 feet. The mountain chain of 
Singar, which here reaches its western termination, is composed of a long ridge 
of soft white limestone, and seems to have been suddenly thrown up in one of 
the last geological upheavals which affected this part of the country : in some 
places it resembles a perpendicular wall, while in others it recedes in natural 
terraces which present the appearance of a gigantic flight of steps. The summit 
is often wooded, and the spurs covered with vineyards and fields, which flourish 
vigorously in the vicinity of streams ; when these fail, however, the table>land 
resumes its desolate aspect, and stretches in bare and sandy undulations to 
the horizon, broken only where it is crossed by the Thartar, the sole river in 
this region which is not liable to be dried up, and whose banks may be traced 
by the scanty line of vegetation which it nourishes.® 

In a country thus unequally favoured by nature, the towns are necessarily dis- 
tributed in a seemingly arbitrary fashion. Most of them are situated on the left 
bank of the Tigris, where the fertile nature of the soil enables it to support a 
dense population. They were all flourishing centres of population, and were in 
close proximity to each other, at all events during the centuries of Assyrian 
hegemony.® Three of them soon eclipsed their rivals in political and religious 

toL ii. pp. 359, 360 ; Cbesnet, The Expedition for the Survey of tAe Rivera Euphratea and Tigria, 
voL i. pp. 123, 124. 

• 23ie Ehanois is the Mygdonios of Greek geographers, the Hirmas of the Arabs; the latter 
name may be derived from Kharmis (G. Bawlissow, The Five Great Monarchiea, vol. iL p. 87, note 2; 
fiCBBADEB, KeOinachriften und Geachiehtaforatdmng, pp. 141, note 2, 532 ; Hommel, Geaehiehte Babglo~ 
niena und Aaayriena, p. 577, note 2), or it may be that it merely presents a fortuitous resemblance to 
it (Kouoke^ fn the Zeitaehrift der Dent. Morgeni. Gea., vol. xxxiii. p. 328). 

• For the countries to the west of the Tigris, of. Latabd, Nineveh and Babylon, p. 199, et seq., 
where the author desmbes his jonmey to the Khabur and his return to Koyunjik 

• We find, fwr example, in the inscription of Bavian (H. Rawunsok, Cun. Ina. W. Aa., voL iii, 
pL 14), a long ennmeration of towns and villages situated almost within the suburbs of Nineveh, on 
the banks of the Khdser (Poenoir, L’Jnaeription de Bavian, pp. 8, 9, 116-119). 
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im^rtance; these were Eiilakh. and Nina on the Tigris, and Arbailu, lying 
beyond the Upper Zab, in the broken plain which is a continuation eastwards of 
the first spurs of the Zagros.^ On the right bank, however, we find merely 
some dozen cities and 
towns, scattered about 
in places where there 
was a supply of water 
sufficient to enable the 
inhabitants to cultivate 
the soil; as, for example, 

Assur on the banks of 
the Tigris itself, Sin- 
gara near the sources of 
the Thartar, and Nazibina near those of the Kharmis, at the foot of the 
Masios.® These cities were not all under the rule of one sovereigu when 
Thutmosis III, appeared in Syria, for the Egyptian monuments mention, 
besides the kingdom of Assyria, that of Singara * and Araphka in the upper 
basin of the Zab.® Assyria, however, had already asserted her supremacy over 
this corner of Asia, and the remaining princes, even if they were not mere vice- 
gerents depending on her king, were not strong enough in wealth and extent 
of territory to hold their own against her, since she was undisputed mistress 
of Assur, Arbeles, Ealakh, and Nineveh, the most important cities of the plain. 
Assur covered a considerable area, and the rectangular outline formed by the 
remains of its walls is still discernible on the surface of the soil. Within 
the circuit of the city rose a mound, which the ancient builders had trans- 
formed, by the addition of masses of brickwork, into a nearly square platform, 
surmounted by the usual palace, temple, and ziggurat; it was enclosed within a 
wall of squared stone, the battlements of which remain to the present day.® 

* The name of Arbeles is written in a form which appears to signify “ the town of the four gods ” 
i<ahd-Uu) ; et. the analogous orthography of Arab-kha, “ tne town of the four fish,” which the Assjrrians 
use for the name of the country of Arrapakhitis (Fn. Dsutzscb, Wo lag dag Parodies? pp. 124, 125, 256). 

* Drawn by Bondier, from the cut in Latakd, Nineveh and Babglon, p. 274. 

* For Singara and its mins, cC. Latabd, op. cit, pp. 211, 212 ; for K azibink (Nisibis) and its ruins, 
cf. Cr. Smixb, Asegrian Diaxmerieg, pp. 39, 109, 110. 

f This hingdW of Singara is mentioned in the Egyptian lists of Thhtmosis UL (W. Max Mulleb, 
Aeien und Europa, etc., p. 279). Schrader was doubtful as to its existence (Keilingehri/ten and 
GegehiiMg/orgiAung, pp. 473-475, note), but one of its kings is mentioned in a letter from the King of 
Alasia to Amen6thes IV. (BBZOLS-BnnGB, Tell et-Amama TdbUlg, No. 5, p. 13, 1. 49, and p. xxxv. 
note 2); according to Niebuhr (Stndten and Bemerkangen, etc., p. 91, et seq.), the state of which 
Singara was the capital must hare been identica], at all erents at one period,, with the Mitanni of the 
Egyptmn texts (eC what is said of Mitanni on p. 146, note 2, of the present rolume); 

< The Arapakha of the Egyptian monuments has been identified with the Arrapakhitis of the 
Oreeks by Brngseh (Oeog. Ittgekriften^ roL ii. pp. 52, 56). 

* liATABU, Niiwseii and iU Bemaing, rol. i. p. 5, and Vol. ii. pp. 48-64. Ainsworth (Joamal of the 
Geographical So^etg, voL xi. p. 5) states the cireumforence of the principal monnd of Kalah-Shergkt 
4o be 4683 yards, wMidit wpnld make it (me of the moat extensive ruins in the whole country. 
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The whole pile was known as the "Ekharsagkurkurra,” or the “ House of the 
terrestrial mountain,”^ the sanctuary in whose decoration all the ancient 
soyereigns had vied with one another, including Samsiramman I. and Irishum, 
who were merely vicegerents dependent upon Babylon.^ It was dedicated 
to Anshar, that duplicate of Anu who had led the armies of heaven in the 
struggle with Tiamat; the name Anshar, softened into Aushar, and sub- 
sequently into Ashshur, was first applied to the town and then to the whole 
country.® The god himself was a deity of light, usually represented under 
the form of an armed man, wearing the tiara and having the lower half of his 
body concealed by a feathered disk. He was supposed to hover continually 
over the world, hurling fiery darts at the enemies of his people, and protecting 
his kingly worshippers under the shadow of his wings.* Their wars were his 
wars, and he was with them in the thick of the attack, placing himself in the 
front rank with the soldiery,® so that when he gained the victory, the bulk 
of the spoil — ^precious metals, gleanings of the battle-field, slaves and pro- 
ductive lands — fell to his share. The gods of the vanquished enemy, 
moreover, were, like their princes, forced to render him homage. In the 
person of the king he took their statues prisoners, and shut them up in his 
sanctuary; sometimes he would engrave his name upon their figures and 
send them back to their respective temples, where the sight of them 

* For the “ terrestrial mountain,” of. what is said in Down of Civilization, pp. 543, 544. The 
name of this temple is met with for the first time in the inscription of Bamm&n-nirftri I., discovered 
by Or. Smith (H. Eawlinson, Cun. Int. W. At., vol. iv. pL 45, verso, 1. 28). 

* Bricks in the British Mnsenm found at Kalah-Shergat, bearing the names of Samsirammkn 
(H. RAWniKSON, Can. Ins. W. At., vol. i pL 6, Nos. 1, 2) and of Irishum (H. Bawunson, op. cit.r 
vol. i. pi. 6, No. 2 ; cf. Schbadeb, Alteste Attyritche Imchriften, in the Keil. Bibliothtk, vol. i. pp. 2, 3). 

* Another name of the town in later times was Palbeki, ‘‘ the town of the old empire,” “ the ancient 
capital,” or Shanru (Fb. Delitzsch, Wo lag das Parodies T pp. 254, 255). Many Assyriologists believe 
that the name Ashur, anciently written Anshar, signified “the plain at the edge of the water,” 
a+wdrar ; and that it must have been applied to the town before being applied to the country and the 
god (Fb. Delitzsch, Wo lag das Parodies f pp. 252-254 ; Homhel, Gesch. Bab. and Assyrient, pp. 280, 
479). Others, on the contrary, think, with more reason, that it was the god who gave his name to the 
town and the country (Schbadeb, Bie Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament, 2nd edit., pp. 35-37) ; 
they make a point of the very ancient play of words, which in Assyria itself attributed the meaning 
“ good god ” to the word Ashur (Oppebt, Grande Inscription du Palais de Khorsabad, in the Journal 
Asiatique, 1865, vol. vi. p. 237). Jensen was the first to state that Ashur was the god Anshkr of the 
acconnt of the creation (^Ueber einige Sumero-Akhadisehe und Bdb.-Assyrisehe GSttemamen, in the 
Zeitsehrift, vol. i. pp. 1-7, and Die Kosmologie, p. 275). Against this opinion, cf. Schbadeb, Berner- 
kungen zu D’’ Jensen, etc., in the Zeitsehrift, vol. i. pp. 209-217 ; Schrader had, however, traced the 
same connection in Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament, 2nd edit.,p. 36. Jensen’s opinion has 
been adopted by Hommel {Gesch. Bab. und Astyriens, p. 492, note 2), by Sayce (The Religion of the 
Ancient Babylonians, pp. 125, 126), and by Tiele (Gesch. der Religion im AUertum, vol. i. p. 186). 

* See the picture of Assur, drawn by Faucher-Gudin at the head of the present chapter, p. 567 ; 
cf. Latabd, The Monuments of Nineveh, vol. i pL 21. I have used, in describing the god, the very 
words of the inscriptions, pulkhu adira milam Ashur, “ the fear inspired by the splendour of Ashur ” 
(Inscription of Tiglath-pileser /., col. iL 1. 38), namrisi Ashur, “the fearful brightness of Assur” 
(Annalt of Assmbanipal, Rassam Cylirtder, cob b L 48). 

‘ In one of the pictures, for instance, representing the assault of a town, we see a small figure of 
the god, hurling darts against the enemy (Latabd, Monuments of Nineveh, vol. i. pi. 19). The inscrip- 
tions also ptate that the peoples “ are alarmed and quit their cities before the arms of Assur, the 
powerful one" (Annals of Samsiramman, col. iii. U. 28-30). 
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would remiad their worshippers of his own omnipotence.^ The goddess 
associated with him as 
his wife had given her 
name, Nina, to Nine- 
veh,^ and was, as the 
companion of the Chal- 
daean Bel, styled the 
divine lady Belit; she 
was, in fact, a chaste and 
warlike Ishtar, who led 
the armies into battle 
with a boldness charac- 
teristic of her father.® 

These two divinities 
formed an abstract and 
solitary pair, around 
whom neither story nor 
myth appears to have 
gathered, and who never 
became the centre of 
any complex belief. 

^ I8HTAB AS A WABRIOR BRINGING PRISONERS TO A CONQUERING KING.* 

Assur seems to have 

had no parentage assigned to him, no statue erected to him, and he was 

’ As, for instance, the statues of the gods taken from the Arabs in the time of Esarhaddon (_Cylinders- 
A and C, coL iii. 11. 7-12). Tiglath-pileser I. had carried away twenty-five statues of gods taken from 
the peoples of Kurkhi and Eummnkh, and had placed them in the temples of Beltis, Ishtar, Ann, and. 
Bamm&n {Annals, col. iv. IL 32-39) ; he mentions other foreign divinities who had been similarly 
treated, in the Annals, coL ii. 1. 31, coL iii. 1. 106, col. iv. L 23, col. vL 11. 8-10. 

* The ideogram of the name of the goddess Kina serves to write the name of the town Nineveh. 
(Oppbbt, Sur qnelques^nes des Inscriptions eundifcrmes dCbouvertes en Chaldde, in the Actes du Congres 
de Leyden, voL ii. p. 628). The name itself has been interpreted by Schrader as “ station, habitation ” 
(Dte Keilinsehriflen and das Alte Testament, 2nd edit., p. 102), in the Semitio languages, and by 
Fr. Delitzsch “repose of the god” (cf. Hokhel, Die Semitisehen Tdlher and Sprache, vol. i. pp. 382, 
ASZ, 493, and Gesch. Bab. and Assyriens, p. 280), an interpretation which Delitzsch himself repudiated 
later <m {Wo lag das Parodies f p. 260). It is probable that the town, which, like Assur, was a 
Chaldsean colony, derived its name from the goddess to whom it was dedicated, and whose temple existed 
thme asearly as the time of the vicegerent Samsiramm&n (6. Smith, Assyrian Discoveries, pp. 247-249). 

* Belit is called by Tiglath-pQeser I. “ the great spouse beloved of Assur ” {Annals, col. iv. 11. 34, 35 ; 

cf. K, 100, 1. 5, in Satce, The Religion of the Ancient Babylonians, p. 128, note), but Belit, “the lady,” 
is here merely an epithet used for Ishtar (Delitzsch-Mobdteb, Gesch. Bab. and Ass., 2nd edit., 
]^. 109). For the Chaldsean Ishtar, see Dawn of Civilization, pp. 658, 670, 672, 693, et seq. ; the 

Assyrian Ishtu, Iditar of Assur {Annals of Tiglath-pileser I., col. iv. 1. 36, col. vi. 11. 86, 87), Ishtar 
of Nineveh {Antuds of Auumazirpal, coL iii. 11. 91, 92), or rather — especially from the time of the 
Sar^mids — Ishtar of Arfaeles, is almost alirays a fierce and warlike Ishtar, the “lady of combat, who- 
directs battles” {Annals of TigUrih-pUeser I., coL i. 11. 13, 14), “ whose heart incites her to the combat 
and the struggle” {Annals.of Assurbanipal, Cylinder B, coL v. II. 52-76X Sayce thinks that the 
union cd Ishtar and Assur is a more recent date {The Religion of the Ancient Rabylonians, pp. 123, 
126, 127, 271, et seq.). 

* Drawn by Fancher-Gudin, from squeezes brought back by M. de Morgan ; cf, J. de Morgan, 
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not associated with, the crowd of other divinities ; on the contrary, he was called 
their lord, their “ peerle® ting/’ and, as a proof of his supreme sovereignty over 
them, his name was inscribed at the head of their lists, before those of the 
triads constituted by the Chaldaean priests — even before those of Ann, Bel, and 
Ea.^ The city of Assur, which had been the first to tender him allegiance for 
many years, took precedence of all the rest, in spite of the drawbacks with 
which it had to contend. Placed at the very edge of the Mesopotamian 
desert, it was exposed to the dry and burning winds which swept over the 
so that by the end of the spring the heat rendered it almost intolerable 
as a residence. The Tigris, moreover, ran behind it, thus leaving it exposed 
to the attacks of the Babylonian armies, unprotected as it was by any natural 
tosse or rampart. The nature of the frontier was such as to afford it no safe- 
guard ; indeed, it had, on the contrary, to protect its frontier. Nineveh, on the 
■other hand, was entrenched behind the Tigris and the Zab, and was thus secure 
from any sndden attack. Northerly and easterly winds prevailed during the 
summer, and the coolness of the night rendered the heat during the day more 
bearable. It became the custom for the kings and vicegerents to pass the most 
trying months of the year at Nineveh, taking up their abode close to the temple 
■of Nina, the Assyrian Ishtar, but they did not venture to make it their habitual 
residence, and consequently Assur remained the official capital and chief sanc- 
tuary of the empire. Here its rulers concentrated their treasures, their archives, 
their administrative offices, and the chief staff of the army ; from this town they 
set out on their expeditions against the Cossmans of Babylon or the mountaineers 
of the districts beyond the Tigris, and it was in this temple that they dedicated 
to the god the tenth of the spoil on their return from a successful campaign.^ 
The struggle with Chaldaea, indeed, occupied the greater part of their 
eWgies, though it did not absorb all their resources, and often left them 
times of respite, of which they availed themselves to extend their domain 
to the north and east. We cannot yet teU which of the Assyrian sove- 
reigns added the nearest provinces of the Upper Tigris to his realm; but 
when the names of these districts appear in history, they are already in a 
state of submission and vassalage, and their principal towns are governed 
by Assyrian officers in the same manner as those of Singara and Nisibe. 


IKsMon seimtifiqMi en Perse, vol. ii. p. 109. It fa a monument of Anubanini, King of Lulnin8, 
nentioned on p. 606 of the present volume. , 

> For the kingly character of the god Assur, ct Sato?, The Beugum of the Artetent Babyloniqfu, 
>0 122-129 where he is compared with the lahveh of the IsraeUtes ; DauTZsoH-MiSnDTER, G^h. Bab. 

Ass. 2nd edit, pp. 106-108, and Tielb, Geseh. der Btiigitm m AUeHum, vol. i. pp. 185-188. 

* We owe nearly all our information with repud to the local history of Nineveh during this ancient 
(eriod to G Sjuth, Assyrian Disaneries, pp. 242-252. The majority of scholars now admit that tho 
own of Nink, mentkmed by Gndea and the vicegerents of Tellob, was a quarter of, or neighbouring 
««,o^hof Lasash(cf.2>owno/€SvSisotiofi,p.603,note^andliadnolhingincommonwithNinoveli, 
n suite of Hommel’s assumption to the contrary (Sesefc. Bab. vad ^.,pp. 280, 327, 328, 4^ m, 
rhere the name of the goddess fa read Ghanna, and that of the town Gbanna-ki). 
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A TILIAGE rsr THE KOUlfTAIIt BISTBICTS OF THE OLD ASSYBIAH KINGDOM.* 


Assuruballit, the conqueror of the Cossaeans, had succeeded in estahlish- 
ing his authority over the turbulent hordes of Shubari which occupied the 
neighbourhood of the Masios, between the Khabur and the Balikh, and ex- 
tended perhaps as far as the Euphrates; at any rate, he was considered 
by posterity as the actual founder of the Assyrian empire in these districts.* 
Belnirari had directed his efforts in another direction, and had conquered 
the petty kingdoms established on the slopes of the Iranian table-land, around 
the sources of the two Zabs, and those of the Radanu and the Turnat.® Like 
Susiana, this part of the country was divided up into parallel valleys, separated 
from each other by broken ridges of limestone, and watered by the tributaries 
of the Tigris or their afSnents. It was thickly strewn with walled towns and 
villages; the latter, perched upon the precipitous mountain summits, and 
surrounded by deep ravines, owed their security solely to their position,. 

* Drawn by Bondier, &om a drawing by Pere Durand, lent by Pere Scheil. 

* It is called, in an inscription of Ms great-grandson, Bamman-nirari I., the xwwerful king “ who 
rednced to servitude the forces of the vast country of Shubari, and who enlarged the territory and 
limits” of Awnr (H. BAWLnfsoir, Can. Ins. W. As., vol. iv. pi. 44, recto, 11. 32-34 ; Scheil, Inscription 
de Bammannirari L, in the Beeaeil ds Travaux, vol. xv. p. 139, 11. 23, 24 ; and J. Jastbow, The two 
Copies of Wnmnwmniraris Inscription, in the Zeitsckri/t, voL x. pp. 35-48 : cf. Pognov, Inscription de 
M^on-tuSrar I., Sing of Assgria, pp. 12, 19, 78, 79; Peisek, Die Stdnplatteninschrift Sammdn- 
nirarfs I., in the Seilinsehri/tU^e BibUo^ek, vol. i. pp. 6, 7 ; Oppebt, Adadnirar roi (FEUassar,. 
Bxtrait des Cdmptes rendus de FAcad^mie des Inscriptions, 1893, pp. 9, 13). For the country of 
Shnbari, Shnbartn, see p. S96, note 3, of the present work. 

* The inscription of Bamman-nii^I. styles him the prince “ who crashes the army of the Cossmans,. 
he whose hand unnerve the enemy, and who enlarges the territory and its limits” (Seeto, 11. 24r-27). 
The CoBsmans mmttioned in this passage are usually taken to be the Cosssean kings of Babylon 
(HoioiEL, Geseh. JBub. vnd Ass., pp. 499, 500), and not the mountain tribes. 
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and, indeed, needed no fortification. The country abounded in woods and 
pastures, interspersed with cornlands ; access to it was gained by one or two 
passes on the eastern side, which thus permitted caravans or armies to reach 
the districts lying between the Erythraean and Caspian Seas. The tribes who 
inhabited it had been brought early under Chaldaean civilization, and had 
adopted the cuneiform script; such of their monuments as are still extant 
resemble the bas-reliefs and inscriptions of Assyria.’^ It is not always easy 
to determine the precise locality occupied by these various peoples ; the Gnti 
were situated near the upper courses of the Tumat and the Eadanu, in the 
vicinity of the Kashshu ; ^ the Lulume had settled in the neighbourhood of 
the Batir, to the north of the defiles of Zohab;® the Namar separated the 
Lulume from Elam, and were situated half in the plain and half in the moun- 
tain,^ while the Arapkha occupied both banks of the Great Zab. Budilu carried 
his arms against these tribes, and obtained successes over the Turuki and the 
Nigimkhi, the princes of the Guti and the Shuti, as well as over the Akhlami 
-and the lauri.® The chiefs of the Lulume had long resisted the attacks of 
their neighbours, and one of them, Anubanini, had engraved on the rocks 
overhanging the road not far from the village of Seripul, a bas-relief cele- 
brating his own victories. He figures on it in full armour, wearing a turban 
on his head, and treading underfoot a fallen foe, while Ishtar of Arbeles leads 

‘ Finches has published an inscription of a king of Ehani, named Tnknlttmir, son of Uoshaba, 
written in Chaldeo-Assyrian, and found in the temple of Shamash at Sippara, where the personage 
himself had dedicated it {Babylonian Art illustrated by M. A Baeaam’g lateat di$e(fvei iei, in the 
Transactions of the Soc. of Bibl. Arch., vol. viii. pp. 351-353). Winckler gives another inscription of 
a king of the Guti {Fine neu-veroffentlichte Inschrift eines mibehanntea Konigs, in the Zeitschrift, 
toL iv. p. 406), which is also in Semitic and in cuneiform character. 

* The name is written sometimes Qnti, at others Guti, which induced Pognon to believe that they 
were two different peoples {Inscription de Miroa-nZrar L, p. 78, note 1) : the territory occupied by 
this nation must have been originally to the east of the Lesser Zab, in the upper basins of the Adhem 
and the Diyaleh (Delitzsch, Wo lag das Paradiesf pp. 233, 234). Oppert proposes to recognise in 
these Guti “ the ancestors of the Goths, who, fifteen hundred years ago, poshed forward to the Bussia 
of the present day : we find ” (he adds), “ in this passage and in others, some of which go back to the 
third millennium before the Christian era, the earliest mention of the Germanic races ” {Adad-nirar, 
King of EUassar, p. 18). 

’ The people of Lulume-LuUubi have been pointed out as living to the east of the Lesser Zab by 
Schrader {Keilinscbriften and Geschichtsforschung, pp. 270, 271) ; their exact position, together with 
that of Mount Padir-Batir in whose neighbourhood they were, has been determined by Kre Scheil 
{Les deux Steles de Zohdb, in the BecueU de Travaux, voL liii. pp. 104, 105). 

* For the locality of Namar, see the observations of Boscawen,- The Horses of Namar, in the 
Babylonian and Oriental Record, vol. vi. pp. 139, 140. 

‘ Inscription of Bamman-nirdri I., recto, 11. 14-22. For the Guti, see supra, note 2 of this page ; 
the Shutu or Shuti, who are always found in connection with the Guti, appear to have been the 
inhabitants of the lower mountain slopes which separate the basin of the Tigris with the regions of 
Flam, to the »>nth of Tumat (Fn. Delitzsch, Wo lag das Parodies ? pp. 234, 235). The Akhlame 
were neighbours of the Shuti and the Guti; they were settled partly in the Mesopotamian plain and 
partly in the neighbourhood of TurnSlt (Hommel, Gesch. Bab. und Ass., p. 432). The territory of the 
lauri is not known ; the Turuki and the Nigimkhi, the latter of whom are called Nisifchkhi by 
Oppbbt, Adad-nirar, roi d'EBMsar, pp. 9, 13, and Nigimti by Wiscklbb, Gesch. Bab. und Ass., p. 158, 
were probably sitnat^ somewhere to the east of the Great Zah : in the same way that Oppert connects 
the Goths with the Guti, so Hommel sees in the Turuki the Turks of a very early date {Gesch. Bab. 
und Assyrietts, p. 501). 
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towards him a long file of naked captives, bound ready for sacrifice.^ The 


resistance of the Lulume was, however, finally overcome by 
Bamm^-nirari, the son of Budilu ; he strengthened the suzerainty 
gained by his predecessor over the Guti, the Cossseans, and the 
Shubarti, and he employed the spoil taken from them in beau- 
tifying the temple of Assur.® He had occasion to spend some 
time in the regions of the Upper Tigris, warring against the 
Shubari, and a fine bronze sabre belonging to him has been found 
near Diarbekir, among the ruins of the ancient Amidi, where, no 
doubt, he had left it as an offering in one of the temples.^ 

He was succeeded by Shalmanuashaiid,^ better known to us 
as Shalmaneser I., one of the most powerful sovereigns of this 
heroic age of Assyrian history. His reign seems to have been 
one continuous war against the various races then in a state of 
ferment on the frontiers of his kingdom. He appears in the 
main to have met with success, and in a few years had doubled 
the extent of his dominions.® His most formidable attacks were 
directed against the Aramsans of Mount Masios, whose numerous 
tribes had advanced on one side till they had crossed the Tigris, 
while on the other they had pushed beyond the river Ballkh, and 

* Mosgan-Scheil, he) deux Siilet de Zohab, in the Recueil de Travaux, vol. xiii. 
pp. 100-107 ; cf. Heozet, Sculpture rupeatre de Cheikh-khan relev€e par Je Capi- 
taine L&m Berger, in the Benue d’Assyriologie et Archeblogie Oritntale, vol. ii. 
pp. 115-120. 

* Inteription of Bammda-nirdri J., recto, 11. 3-5; cf. PoGSO», Inscription de 
Mdrou-nerar I., pp. 8, 19 ; Peiseb, Die Steinplatteninschrift Rammdn-nirdrCs I., in 
the KeiUnschrifUiche Bibliothek, voL i. pp. 4, 5 ; Oppebt, Adad-nirar, etc., pp. 9, 12, 
18. The document which has preserved the record of these facts mentions the 
restoration of two of the gates of the temple of Assur (recto, 11. 35, 36, terso, II. 1-8). 

’ BoscaweK, Notes on an Ancient Assyrian Bronze Sword hearing a Cuneiform 
Inscription, in the Transactions of the Bibl. Arch. Soc., vol. iv. pp. 347, 348. 

* Shalm4an-4sharid, or Shnlm3.nu-asharid, signifies “ the god Shulmanu (Shal- 
mlinu) is prince,” as Pinches was the first to point out (Tke Babylonian Kings of 
the Second Period, in the Proceedings of the BibL Arch. Soc., 1882-84, vol. vi. 



p. 198 ; cf. SCHKADEB, Der Assyrische KSuigsname Salmanassar, in the Zeitschrifl fUr 
Keilforsehung, vol. ii pp. 197-204). 

‘ Some of the details of these campaigns have been preserved on the much- 


THE SABRE OP 
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mntilated obelisk of Assur-nazir-pal, published in H. BAWLirfsojr, Can. Ins. W. As., 
voL i. pL 28, and voL iii. pL 4, No. 1. This was a compilation taken from the Annals of Assyria to 
celebrate the important acts of the king’s ancestors. The events recotd.ed in the third column 
(PnsOHES, Guide to the Kouyunjik Gallery, p. 122) were at first attributed to the reign of Tiglath- 
pQeser I. (6. Smith, On Fragments of an Inscription giving part of the Chronology, etc., in the Trans- 
actions of the BibL Arch. Soc., vol. iii pp. 366, 367); Pr. Delitzseh was the first to recognise that 
they could be referred to the reign of this Shalmaneser (Die Spraehe der Kossseer, p. 10, note 9), and 
his opinion is now admitted by most of the Assyriologists who have studied the question (Hommel, 
Gesch. Bah. and Assyriens, pp. 437, 438, 505-508 ; Wihcki.eb, Altorientalische Forsehungen, pp. 110, 127, 
129, 137 ; BtapBEcHT, The Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania, voL i. pp. 32, 83). 

® Drawn by Fancher-Gndin, from the sketch published in the Transactions of the Bibl. Arch. 
Soc., Toi iv., plate fiicing p. 347. 
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had probably reached the Euphrates.^ He captured their towns one after 
another, razed their fortresses, smote the agricultural districts with fire and 
sword, and then turned upon the various peoples who had espoused their 
cause — ^the Kirkhu, the Bnri, the Kharrin,® and the Muzri, who inhabited 
the territory between the basins of the two great rivers ; ® once, indeed, he 
even crossed the Euphrates and ventured within the country of Khanigalbat, 
a feat which his ancestors had never even attempted.* He was recalled by a 
revolt which had broken out in the scattered cities of the district of Dur- 
Kurigalzu ; he crushed the rising in spite of the help which Kadash-manburiash, 
King of Babylon, had given to the rebels,® and was soon successful in subduing 
the princes of Lulume.® These were not the raids of a day’s duration, xmder- 
taken, without any regard to the future, merely from love of rapine or adventure. 
Shalmaneser desired to bring the regions which he annexed permanently under 
the authority of Assyria, and to this end he established military colonies 
in suitable places, most of which were kept up long after his death.’^ He 
seems to have directed the internal affairs of his kingdom with the same 

* The identity of the Aiami (written also Armaya, Ammi, Arlmi) with the AramteanB, admitted 
by the earlier Assyriologists, Bawlinaon, Oppert, Hineka, Talbot (ct, latterly. Norms, Atsyrian Diet^ 
Tol. 1 p. 52, and Fiszi, Ricerche per lo Stadia delT Antichita Attira, pp. 20&-212), is still nniversally 
accepted (Fb. Deutzsch, TFb lag dot Paradiei ? pp. 257, 258 ; Hohmel, Oesch. Bab. und Art., p. 507 
WiNCKLER, Geieh. Itraeh, vol L p. 136). 

The people of the conntry of Kilkhi, or Eirkbi, the Knrkhi, occupied the region between the 
Tigris at Diarbekir and the mountains overlooking the lake of TTrnmiah (Schbadeb, KetUauAriflen, 
etc., pp. 145-li7 ; Hokuel, Qe»A. Bab. und Ats., p. 522). The position of the Bnri is not known, 
but it is certain that on one side they joined the Aramssans, and that they were in the neighbourhood 
of Tusbkh&n (Annalt of Attumassirpal, coh ii. IL 2-8). Kharrkn is the Hair&n of the Balikh, 
mentioned on pp. 26, 27 of 'the presmit work. 

* The name of Muzri frequently occurs, and in 'various positions, among the countries mentioned 
by the Assyr^ conquerors (OeriiBT, Hutoire de» Empiret de ChMib et ePA»»yrie, pp. 52, 109:' 
Fb. liENOBHANT, 8ur «ne prAendue mention de rEgppte dam «n texts asegrien, in the Zeitediift, 187Q, 
pp. 21-24, 71, 72 ; Sobradeb, Das Baktrieeke Eamd and dot Sgtliche Zand Mutri dor XeSinsAriftorh 
in the 2fe»ts. der Deal. MorgenL Gee., vol. xzir. p. 436, et seq^ and Ketlinubriftea und Oeeekiiit^miAaa^ 
pp. 246-282) : the frequency of its occnrrenoe is easily explained i^ according to HonunM (GeaeA Bab- 
und Am., p. 530, note 2), we are to regard it as a purely Assyrian term used to designate the mBibity 
amfines or marches of the kingdom at different epochs of its history. The Mnzti here in.qaestio& is 
the borderland situated in the vicinity of Cilicia (TnHiE, Bab.-AMgritehe OttA., p. 201), probably the 
Sophene and the Gurnamene of (dassical geographers : 'Wincklm appears to me to exaggerate their 
importance when he says they were spread over the whole of Northern Syzia.as early the time of 
Shalma neser 1. (Altteetamen&iAe Ontertuehaugen, p. 172). 

* Ehanigalbat is the name of the provinoe in which l^d was placed (Schbaixeb, KeBimehrifteu 
und GetehiAUfonAung, pp. 151, et seq., 530, 531); for the crameotion which has heen attempted 
betwemi this name, transcribed Kbacd-rabbat and translated “ Kh a ni the Great,” and that of the 
Khati, cf. what I have already stated, tupra, p. 353. 

* In interpreting this passage I have followed the translation of G. Smith (Ob Fragment* of an 
Bueription giving part of the Ckronologg, etc., in the Tramaetiom of the BihL Arch. See., vol. iii. 
pp. 366, 367), who appears to have read the text when in a less mutilated state than it is now in 

rB.(asMKh,Ge^. BA.mia AMgriem,p.^,ru>tieZ). ■ 

* This campM^ against the people of Lnlnmb is known to ns through the firagmentary inscription 
discover^ by G. &nith at BWah-Shergit (Assyrtaa BUeomria, pp. 248, 249 ; cf. Hoioiiii., GetA. 
Bab. und Am., pp. 504-507). 

» More tiwn five centnrfea rffer IB® time of Shahnaneset L, Assnmazirpal makes mention in hia 
AMBal#(c<fi. i. 11*102,11^ eol.ii.B-7,8)of one of these colonies, established in the wnntry of IMarh^dr 
at ifhWtMnliihh a (or KhafstidilfiduX >t®ar to tho town of Bsmdamna, not fiv front the sources of the 
Sd>beneh-en (Simbaii^ We KeOinsAnfliA am Mugauge de* Qudl^rotte de* SMenA-Su, pp. 20-24). 
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firmness and energy which he displayed in his military expeditions. It was 
no light matter for the sovereign to decide on a change in the seat of govern- 
ment ; he ran the risk of offending, not merely his subjects, but the god who 
presided over the destinies of the State, and neither his throne nor his life 
would have been safe had he failed in his attempt. Shalmaneser, however, did 
not hesitate to make the change, once he was fiilly convinced of the drawbacks 
presented by Assnr as a capitaL True, he beautified the city, restored its 
temples, and permitted it to retain all its privileges and titles; but having done 
BO, he migrated with his court to the town of Kalakh, where his descendants con- 
tinued to reside for several centuries. His son Tuknlti-ninip made himself master 
of Babylon, and was the first of his race who was able to claim the title of King 
of Sumir and Akkad. The Cossseans were still suSering from their defeat at the 
hands of Bamman-nirarL Four of their princes had followed Nazimaruttash 
on the throne in rapid succession — ^Kadashmantnrgu, Kadashmanbnriash, who 
was attacked by Shalmaneser, a certain Isammeti whose name has been mutilated, 
and lastly, Shagaraktiburiash : Bibeiasdu, son of this latter, was in power at 
the moment when Tuknlti-ninip ascended the throne. War broke out between 
the two monarchs, but drt^ged on without any marked advantage on one side 
or the other, till at length the conflict was temporarily suspended by a treaty 
s itnilar to Others which had been signed in the course of the previous two or 
three centuries.^ The peace thus concluded might have lasted longer but for 
an unforeseen catastrophe which placed Babylon almost at the mercy of her 
rival. The Elamites had never abandoned their efforts to press in every 
conceivable way their claim to the supremacy, which, prior to Khammurabi, 

’ The passage from .the SsnebToiumt Hitlory (col. iL IL 1, 2), ropnblished Winokler {JJnter- 
tuehungen zur AUorimtalitehen GezAiehte, p. 152, 3* recto, IL 9, 10), eontaiiis the termination of the 
mutilated name of a Babylonian king , . . a«A», which, originally left undecided by Winckler (Unter- 
zuAungen, p. 32X has been restored “Bibeiashu” by Hilpreoht, in the light of monuments discorered 
at Kipnr (The BtAr^onian Expedition of the Unieenity of Pema^vania, vol. L p. 11, and Aztyriaea, 
▼oL i. p. 85> et seq.X an emendation which has since then been accepted by Winckler (AUorienfaliiehe 
' Fonehungen, pp. 109, 110, 123). Winckler, on bis part, has restored the passage on the assumption that 
. Bie name of the King of As^ria engaged against Bibeiasbn was Tuknlti-ninip: then, combining this 
' fragment with that in the Pindtez Cbroniete, which deals with the taking of Babylcm, he argues that 
' Iffihmasbn was the king dethnmed by Tuknlti-ninip (AJiorimUalitelie Fortchungm, pp. 123-127, 137)^ 
•An fflraainathm of the dates, in so £tr as they are at present known to ns from the various docnments, 

' seems to me to render this arrangement inadmisBible. The PttxAez Chroniele practically tells ns that 
,Tnkulti-ninip reigned over Bab;i Ion for seven yean, when the Ohaldmans revolted, and named Bamm&n- 
atiiuBusnr king (col. iiL II. 7-9). ■ Now, the Babylonian Canon gives us the following reigns lor this 
epoeh: Bihetashn 8 yean, Belnadlnsbnmn 1 year 6 months,' Kadashmankharbe 1 year 6 months, 
nr^mntftnimdtnidi nmn $ years, Ramratashumusar SO years, at 9 years between the end of the reign 
of BQreiadtn a^ the beginning of that of Bammftnsh umnsnr, instead of the 7 years nshf the 
'KtiiAes Ckrotdde for the Imigth of the reign of Tnkulti-ninip at Babylon. If we reckon, as the only 
. liDeanimits known require us to &| sewn years from the b^inning of the reign of Bammknshnrausnr 
to ^ date of the Uking dt Babylon, we are forced to admit that this took plaoe in Qie rmgn of 
, yadmibmnnfcbaAe U, and, consequently’, that the passage is the Syndmmaus Btxtory, in which 
' moatiim is made of Bibeaasho, most be interp^ted as I have.dbne in the text, by the hypothesis dt 
. a war ptior to ^tin which Ba^k^. fdl, which was followed 1^ a treaty between this prince and 
'thwi-iC^'af A^fria. " 
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had been exercised by their ancestors over the whole of Mesopotamia ; they 
swooped down on Karduniash with an impetuosity like that of the Assyrians, 
and probably with the same alternations of success and defeat. Their king, 
Eidinkhutrutash, unexpectedly attacked Belnadinshumu, son of Bibeiashu, 
appeared suddenly under the walls of Nipur and forced the defences of Durilu 
and Etimgarkalamma : Belnadinshumu disappeared in the struggle after a 
reign of eighteen months. Tukulti-ninip left Belnadinshumu’s successor, Ka- 
dashmankharbe II., no time to recover from this disaster ; he attacked him in 
turn, carried Babylon by main force, and put a number of the inhabitants to 
the sword. He looted the palace and the temples, dragged the statue of Mero- 
dach from its sanctuary and carried it off into Assyria, together with the badges 
of supreme power j then, after appointing governors of his own in the various 
towns, he returned to Kalakh, laden with booty ; he led captive with him 
several members of the royal family — among others, Eammanshumusur, the 
lawful successor of Bibeiashu. 

This first conquest of Chaldaea did not, however, produce any lasting results. 
The fall of Babylon did not necessarily involve the subjection of the whole 
country, and the cities of the south showed a bold front to the foreign intruder, 
and remained faithful to Kadashmankharbe ; on the death of the latter, some 
months after his defeat, they hailed as king a certain Eammanshumnadin, 
who by some means or other had made his escape from captivity. Eamm^n- 
shumnadin proved himself a better man than his predecessors ; when Kidin=' 
khutrutash, never dreaming, apparently, that he would meet with any serious 
resistance, came to claim his share of the spoil, he defeated him near Ishin, 
drove him out of the districts recently occupied by the. Elamites, and so 
effectually retrieved his fortunes in this direction, that he was able to concen- 
trate his whole attention on what was going on in the north. The effects of 
his victory soon became apparent ; the nobles of Akkad and Karduniash 
declined to pay homage to their Assyrian governors, and, ousting them from 
the ofiBces to which they had been appointed, restored Babylon to the inde- 
pendence which it had lost seven years previously. Tukulti-ninip paid dearly 
for his incapacity to retain his conquests : his son Assurnazirpal I. conspired 
with the principal ofiScers, deposed him from the throne, and confined him in the 
fortified palace of Kar-Tukulti-ninip, which he had built not far from Kalakh, 
where he soon after contrived his assassination. About this time Eammanshum- 
nadin disappears, and we can only suppose that the disasters of these last years 
had practically annihilated the Cossaean dynasty, for Eammanshumusur, who 
was a prisoner in Assyria, was chosen as his successor. The monuments tell us 
nothing definite of the troubles which next befell the two kingdoms : we seem 
to gather, however, that Assyria became the scene of civil wars, and that the 
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sons of Tukulti-ninip fought for the crown among themselves. Tukultiassurbel, 
who gained the upper hand at the end of six years, set Eammanshumusur at 
liberty, probably with the view of purchasing the support of the Chaldmans, but 
he did not succeed in restoring his country to the position it had held under 
Shalmaneser and Tukulti-ninip 1.^ The history of Assyria presents a greater 
number of violent contrasts and extreme vicissitudes than that of any other 
Eastern people in the earliest times. No sooner had the Assyrians arrived, 
thanks to the ceaseless efforts of five or six generations, at the very summit 
of their ambition, than some incompetent, or perhaps merely unfortunate, king 
appeared on the scene, and lost in a few years all the ground which had been 
gained at the cost of such tremendous exertions : then the subject races would 
rebel, the neighbouring peoples would pluck up courage anS reconquer the 
provinces which they had surrendered, till the dismembered empire gradually 
shrank back to its original dimensions. As the fortunes of Babylon rose, those 
of Nineveh suffered a corresponding depression : Babylon soon became so 
powerful that Eammanshumusur was able to adopt a patronising tone in 
his relations with Assumirtiri I. and Nabodainani, the descendants of Tukul- 
tiassurbel, who at one time shared the throne together.^ This period of 
subjection and humiliation did not last long. Belkudurusur, who appears 
on the throne not long after Assumirari and his partner, resumed military 
operations against the Cossseans, but cautiously at first ; and though he 
fell in the decisive engagement, yet Eammanshumusur perished with him, 
and the two states were thus simultaneously left rulerless. Milishikhu suc- 
ceeded Eammanshumusur, and Ninipabalesharra filled the place of Belku- 
durusur; the disastrous invasion of Assyria by the Chaldmans, and their 
subsequent retreat, at length led to an armistice, which, while it afforded 

* The sole anthoritj for all these, events is ih.e Pinches Chronicle (col. iii. 11. 3-23). In classifying 
them, I have accepted, in addition to the hypothesis pat forward on p. 603, supra, Hommel’s con- 
jectore, pat forward by Winokleb, Altorientalische Forschungen, pp. 138, 139. The scribe mast have 
divided the events which took place daring these years into two series. He first relates those which 
refer to the relations of Babylon with Assyria (11. 3-13), then he comes to the events which took 
place between Babylonia and Elam (11. 14-20). I have restored them to their proper order. C. 
Niebohr regards the name of Tukoltiassarbel as being that of the Assyrian limmu, under which the 
events of the sixth year took [place ; the Babylonian author, nnfamiliar with Assyrian usages, mis- 
understood the text in which this person is mentioned, and takes him to be a king (Studien und 
Bemerkungen zur Geschiehte des Alien Orients, pp. 83-87). Wixcklek, Altorientalische Forschungen, 
p, 269, n. 1, accepts Niebuhr’s conjecture. 

* All that we know of these two kings is contained in the copy, executed in the time of Assur- 
banipal, of a letter addressed to them by Rammansbnmusur, fragments of which have been published 
by Eawusbojt, Can. Ins. W. As., vol. iii. pi. 4, No. 5. They have been placed, at one time or another, 
either at the banning of Assyrian history before Assurbelnishishu (Mexant, Annales des rois 
d’Assyrie, p. 21 ; Winckleb, GescKBab. und Assyr., pp. 102, 103, 156, 157, 330, 331), or after Tiglath- 
pileser L, about the XI*’’ or X***, or even the VIII**" century before our era (Hommel, Gesch. Bah. und 
Assyr., pp. 156, 422, n. 1, 639, n. 1, 645, 646 ; Tuxb, Babyl.-Assyrisehe Gesch., pp. 166, 177). It has 
since been discovered that the Eammanshumusur who wrote this letter was the successor of Tukulti- 
ninip L in Chaldma (Bezold, Kurzge/asster Ueberblick, p. 20 ; Satce, Records of the Past, 2nd series, 
vol. ii. p. 207, vol. v. p. Ill, note 2; Wixciki.eb, Altorientalische Forschungen, pp. 124, 125, 136, 137). 
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evidence of the indisputable superiority of Milishikhu, proved no less plainly 

the independence of his rival.* Merodachabaliddina I. replaced Milishikhu, 

Zamamashumiddin followed Merodachabaliddina : Assurdan I., son of Ninipaba- 

lesharra, broke the treaty, captnred the tov?ns of Zaban, Irna, and Akarsalln, 

and succeeded in retaining them. The advantage thus gained was but a 

slight one, for these provinces lying between the two Zahs had long been 

subject to Assyria, and had been wrested from her since the days of Tukulti- 

ninip : however, it broke the run of ill luck which seemed to have pursued 

her so relentlessly, and opened the way for more important victories.® This 

was the last Cossaean war ; at any rate, the last of which we find any mention 

in history: Belnadinshumu II. reigned three years after Zamamashumiddin, 
# 

but when he died there was no man of his family whom the priests could 
invite to lay hold of the hand of Merodach, and his dynasty ended with him. 
It included thirty-six kings, and had lasted five hundred and seventy-six 
years and six months.® It had enjoyed its moments of triumph, and at one 
time had almost seemed destined to conquer the whole of Asia; but it 
appears to have invariably Mled just as it was on the point of reaching the 
goal, and it became completely exhausted by its victories at the end of every 
two or three generations. It had triumphed over Elam, and yet Elam re- 
mained a constant peril on its right. It had triumphed over Assyria, yet 
Assyria, after driving it back to the regions of the Upper Tigris, threatened to 
bar the road to the Mediterranean by means of its Masian colonies : were they 
once to succeed in this attempt, what hope would there be left to those who 
ruled in Babylon of ever after re-establishing the traditional empire of the 
ancient Sargon and Ehammnrabi ? 

The new dynasty sprang from a town in Pashe, the geographical position 

> The Synehronmu Hitlory, col. ii. IL 3-5; c£ Savce, The Synchronout EMory of Aetyria and 
Babylonia, in the Reeorde of the Poet, 2nd series, vol. iv. p. 29, and REiBi!B-VrraoKi.i£B, Die eogenanmte 
eynebronistische Geschiehte, in Schbaseb, Keilintehriflliehe Bibliofhek, voL i. pp. 196, 197, and 
WisoKLEB, AllorienUdieehe Forsehungen, pp. 134, 135, whose interpretetion I have here ad<^ifed. 

* The Synehronom Sistory, coL iL 11. 9-12; c£ Feibeb-IVinckijbk, Die togmatmte tyndmntUHeiAe 
Geschiehte, pp. 196, 197. 

* The following is a list of some of the kin^of this dynasty according to the eancnt discovered hy 
Pinches (The Babylonian Kings of the Second Period, in the Proceedings of the Sibl. Arch, Sec.,' 
1883-84, vol. vi. p. 196 ; of. Pb. Deutzsce, Assyrisehe Miscellen, in the Berichfe of the Academy of 
Sciences of Saxony, 1893, p. 186, and Kkudtzon, Assyrisehe Gtbefe an den Sonnengott, voL i. p. 60). 


Eadasbuanbitbuse ... 2 years BAMMXmfADissHtninT ... 6 years 

lsAaiiEE[ 6 years BammIkshchcscb .... 30 years 

Sbasabakibdbiash ... 13 years ! IWTr.i am i t M n 15 years 

Bibeiashv 8 years HEBcmAOHABAuninEA I. . . 13 years 

BELEAitiNSHiniv 1. . . . 1 year 6 months ZAxtMASBmansiH .... 1 year 

KADASHHAKKBABBfi II. . . I year 6 months BEUVADissHinn; II 3 years 

Hilprecht (l%e Babylonian Exp^Uion of the University of Pennsylvania, vol. i. pp. 37, 38) and 


Winckler (Altorientalisehe Forsehungen, p. 133) agree entirely in the restorations of this list. For 
• the earlier part of it, see the incomplete tables given on pp. 119 and 594, supra. Belnadinshomn 
most have died about 1156 B.a, within twenty years or so. 
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of which is not known.^ It was of Babylonian origin, and its members placed, 
at the beginning of their protocols, formnlae which were intended to indicate, 
in the clearest possible manner, the source from which they sprang : they 
declared themselves to be scions of Babylon, its vicegerents, and supreme 
masters.® The names of the first two we do not know ; the third, Nebuchad- 
rezzar, shows himself to have been one of the most remarkable men of all 
those who flourished during this troubled era.® At no time, perhaps, had 
Chaldsea been in a more abject state, or assailed by more active foes. The 
Elamite bad just succeeded in wresting from her Namar, the region from 
whence the bulk of her chariot-horses were obtained,* and this success had 
laid the provinces on the left bank of the Tigris ® open to their attacks. They 
had even crossed the river, pillaged Babylon, and carried away the statue of 
Bel and that of a goddess named Eria, the patroness of Khussi : ® “ Merodach, 

’ The term Dyncuty af Pathe occurs ia the Boyal Canon (Pinches, Babylonian King* of the 
Second Period, in the Proeeedingtoi BiW. Arch. Soc., 1883-84, Tol. vi. p. 19C). From a passage in the 
list published by Bawliison, Cun. In». W. As., vol. ii. pi. 53, 1. 13 a, Sayce is led to think that Pash5 
vas one ot the names of Ishin (^The Dynastic Tablets and Chronicles of the Babylonians, in the 
Records of the Past, 2nd series, toI. i. p. 17). 

• Hohhel, Geschiehte Babyloniens und Assyrians, p. 451. 

• The nsones of the first eight kiogs have disappeared from the only copy we possess of the Boyal 
Csmon (Pinches, Babylonian Kings of the Second Period, p. 196). Nebuchadrezzar I.’s place in the 
series has, therefore^ been the sabject of much controversy. Several Assyriologists were from the 
first inclined to place him in the first or second rank, some being in favour of the first (Hommet., 
Gesdiiehle Babyloniens wid Assyriens, pp. 448, 451 ; M. Jasteow, A Cylinder of Marduktahihzirim, in 
the Zeitsehrift fur Assyriologie, vol. iv. pp. 317, 318), others preferring the second (Oppebt, La Non- 
identity de Phul et de Tighthphalasar, prouvCe par les textes caneiformes, in the Sevue d Assyriologie, 
vol. i, pp. 169, 170) ; Delitzsch put him into the fifth place (Deutzsch-Mcbdteb, Geschiehte Babylo- 
niens und Assyriens, 2nd edit., TabeVeb and Winckler, without pronouncing definitely on the position 
to he assigned him, thoogtit he most come in about half-way do wu the dynasty ( Untersuchungen 
xar tdtorienlalisehen Geschiehte, pp. 28, 29, and Gesehidile Babyloniens and Assyriens, p. 94). Hil- 
preebt, on taking up the (juestions, adduced reasons for supposing him to have been the founder of 
the dynasty (The Babylonian Expedition of the TJnieersity of Pennsylvania, vol. i. pp. 39-44, and 
Assyritsea, Vol. i. pp. 20-32), and his oonclusions have been adopted by Oppert (ha F’ondatronconsacre'e 
a la diesse Nina, in the Zeitsehrift fir Assyriologie, vol. vii. pp. 361-366) ; they have been disputed by 
Tiele (Zeitsehrift fur Assyriologie, vol. x. pp. 107-110), who wishes to put the king back to-fourth 
or fifth in order, smd by Winckler, who places him fourth or fifth (AUorientalische Forschungen, 
pp. 130, 131, 138, 266-268 ; cf. Bogebb, OxUlines of the History of Early Babylonia, p. 64). It is 
difiScnlt, however, to accept- SUprecht’s hypothesis, plausible though it is, so long as Assyriologists 
who have seen the original tablet (Pinches, Babylonian Kings of the Second Period, p. 196 : 
SOHBADSB, Die KeUin»dai/tliehe Babylonisehe Kdnigsliste, in tlie Sitzungsberichte of the Berlin 
Academy of Sciences, 1887, voL xxxi. ; Bezou), in the Zeitschr. fur Ass., vol. iv. p. 317, note 1 : Fb. 
Bexoxzsch, Assyrisehe MiseeTlen, in the Beriehte of the Leipzig Academy of Sciences, 1893, p. 186 ; 
KNnmr^N, Assyrisehe Gdxte an iea Sannengott, voL i. p. 60) agree in declaring that the name of the 
first king began with tbe sign of Merodach and not with that of Nebo, as it ought to do, were this 
prince really onr Nebuchadrezzar, 

^ As to the breed of barges referred to, cf. Bobcawen, The Horses of Namar, in the Babylonian and 
Oriental Beeard, vol. vi. pp. 139, 140. 

* These facts are manifest from the events recorded in the Donation to Bittimerodach, published by 
H. Bawuhson, Gun. Ins. W. As., voL v. pis. 55-SI, translated and annotated by Htlpbecht, Freibrief 
Ndttskadnezar’s I., 1883 ; by PiNches-Biidge, On an Edict of Nebuchadnezzar L, about B.C. 1150, in 
tbe Proceeding of the BibL Arch. Soc., 1883-84, vol. vL pp. 144-170; and by Peiseb, Inschriften 
NoibukadnezaPs I., in Scbbadeb, KesUnsehriftliche BibliotheJc, vol. iii. pt. 2, pp. 164—171. 

* All this seems to be dedneiUe &oni the facta mentioned in the Donation to Shamnd and Shamai, 
puUhdied by AldebAmix^ Assyrian Dettert, iv. pis. viiL, ix., translated and annotated by Meissneb, 
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sore angered, held himself aloof from the country of Akkad ; ” the kings 
could no longer “ take his hands ” on their coming to the throne, and were 
obliged to reign without proper investiture in consequence of their failure to 
fulfil the rite required by religious laws.^ Nebuchadrezzar arose “ in Babylon, 
— roaring like a lion, even as Ramman roareth, — and his chosen nobles roared 
like lions with him. — To Merodach, lord of Babylon, rose his prayer : — ‘ How 
long, for me, shall there be sighing and groaning ? — How long, for my land, 
weeping and mourning ? — How long, for my countries, cries of grief and 
tears ? Till what time, O lord of Babylon, wilt thou remain in hostile 
regions ? — Let thy heart be softened, and make Babylon joyful, — and let 
thy face be turned toward Eshaggil which thou lovest ! ’ ” Merodach gave 
ear to the plaint of his servant: he answered him graciously and promised 
his aid.^ Namar, united as it had been with Chaldsea for centuries, did 
not readily become accustomed to its new masters. The gi-eater part of the 
land belonged to a Semitic and Cossaean feudality, the heads of which, 
while admitting their suzerain’s right to exact military service from them, 
refused to acknowledge any further duty towards him. The kings of Susa 
declined to recognise their privileges: they subjected them to a poll-tax, 
levied the usual imposts on their estates, and forced them to maintain at their 
own expense the troops quartered on them for the purpose of guaranteeing 
their obedience.® Several of the nobles abandoned everything rather than 
submit to such tyranny, and took refuge with Nebuchadrezzar : others entered 
into secret negotiations with him, and promised to support him if he came to 
their help with an armed force.* He took them at their word, and invaded 
Namar without warning in the month of Tamuz, while the summer was at its 
height, at a season in which the Elamites never even dreamt he would take 
the field. The heat was intense, water was not to be got, and the army suffered 
terribly from thirst during its forced march of over a hundred miles across a 

Ein Freibrief Nehakadnezat’t II., in the Zeitschrift fiir Ateyriologie, vol. iv. pp. 259-267 ; afterwards 
by Pbiseb, Inschriften Nebnkadnezar’s J., in Schbabee, KeiUmchTiftliehe Bibliothek, toL iiL pt. 1, 
pp. 172, 173. Meissner bad assigned this document to Nebuchadrezzar IL ; Winekler restored 
it to Nebuchadrezzar I. (Aug einem Brie/e C. Bezold, in the Zeitsdtrift fur Asgyriologie, voL iv. 
pp. 403, 404). 

* In regard to this ceremony, see what has been said above on p. 24. The Donation to Shamud 
and SbamaijU. 11, 12, informs ns that Nebuchadrezzar “took the hands of Bel” as soon as he 
regained possession of the statue ; cf. Wincki.eb, Aug einem Briefe an C. Bezold, in the Zeitgohrift 
fiir Aggyriologie, vol. iv. pp. 403, 404; and on p. 615, gupra. 

‘ A. Boissieb, Eebukadnezar J"', in the Revue Seinitique, vol. ii. pp. 76-78. The tablet K 3426, 
which is given in Boissier’s text, is a copy executed in the time of Assnrbanipal. 

’ Shamua and Shamai “fled in like manner towards Karduniash, before the King of Elam” 
(Dmation to Shamud and Shamai, 11. 1-16) ; it would seem that Bittimerodach had entered into secret 
negotiations with Nebuchadrezzar, though this is nowhere explicitly stated in the text 

* Donation to Bittimerodach, col. i. 11. 45-60, and col. ii. 11. 1-5, where the immunities granted 
to nobles by the Babylonian kings who occupied Namar are enumerated; these must evidently 
have been withdrawn by the Elamite Mng, since Nebuchadrezzar found it necessary to restore, 
them. 
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parchedrup country. One of the malcontents, JRittimerodach, lord of Bitkarzi- 
abku, joined Nebuchadrezzar with all the men he could assemble, and together 
they penetrated as far as Ulai. The King of Elam, taken by surprise, made no 
attempt to check their progress, but collected his vassals and awaited their 
attack on the banks of the river in front of Sdsa. Once “the fire” of the 
combat “ had been lighted between the opposing forces, the face of the sun 
grew dark, the tempest broke forth, the whirlwind raged, and in this whirl- 
wind of the struggle none of the characters could distinguish the face of his 
neighbour.” Nebuchadrezzar, cut off from his own men, was about to sur- 
render or be killed, when Eittimerodach flew to his rescue and brought him off 
safely. In the end the Chaldaeans gained the upper hand.^ The Elamites 
renounced their claims to the possession of Namar, and restored the statues of 
the gods ; Nebuchadrezzar “ at once laid hold of the hands of Bel,” and thus 
legalised his accession to the throne.® Other expeditions against the peoples 
of Lulume and against the Cossaeans restored his supremacy in the regions 
of the north-east, and a campaign along the banks of the Euphrates opened 
out the road to Syria.^ He rewarded generously those who had accompanied 
him on his raid against Elam. After issuing regulations intended to maintain 
the purity of the breed of horses for which Namar was celebrated,^ he rein- 
stated in their possessions Shamua and his son Shamai, the descendants of one 
of the priestly families of the province, granting them in addition certain 
domains near IJpi, at the mouth of the Tumat. He confirmed Eittimerodach 
in possession of all his property, and reinvested him with all the privileges of 
which the King of Elam had deprived him. From that time forward the 
domain of. Bitkarziabku was free of the tithe on com, oxen, and sheep ; it was 
no longer liable to provide horses and mares for the exchequer, or to afford 
free passage to troops in time of peace; the royal jurisdiction ceased on the 
boundary of the fief, the seignorial jurisdiction alone extended over the inha- 
bitants and their property. Chaldaean prefects ruled in Namar, at Khalman,® 


* Donation to Rittimerodach, col. i. 11. 12-43. The description of the battle as given in this docu- 
ment is generally taken to be merely symbolical, and I have followed the current usage. But if we 
bear in mind that the text lays emphasis on the drought and severity of the season, we are tempted 
to agree with Pinches and Budge (On an Edict of Nebuchadnezzar I., in the Proceedings, 1883-84, 
vol. vii. p. 145) that its statements should be taken literally. The a&ir may have been begun in a 
cloud of dust, and have ended in a downpour of rain so heavy as to partly blind the com^tants. 
The king was probably drawn away from his men in the confusion ; it was probably then that he was 
in danger of being made prisoner, and that Bittimerodach, suddenly coming up, delivered him from 
the foes who surrounded him. 

" Donation to Shamua and Shamai, 11. 7-14 ; cf. p, 613, note 4, supra. 

’ Donation to Rittimerodach, col. i. 11. 9, 10; cf. Hommel’s remarks on this passage in the 
Chaldsean text (fiesehichte Babyloniens und Assgriens, pp. 451, 452). 

* Boscawex, The Horses of Namar, in the Babylonian and Oriental Record, vol. vi. pp. 139, 140. 

® The Chaldsean prefect of Kamar and the prefect of Khalmkn are mentioned iu the Donation to 
Rittimerodaek, coL i. II. 52-55, and coL ii U. 10, 22, 23, 28. 
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and at the foot of the Zagros, and Nebuchadrezzar no longer found any to 
oppose him save the King of Assyrial 

The long reign of Assnrdan in Assyria does not seem to have been dis- 
tinguished by any event of importance either good or had : it is true he won 
several towns on the south-east from the Babylonians, but then he lost several 
others on the north-west to the Mushku,^ and the loss on the one side fully 
balanced the advantage gained on the other. His son Mutakkilnnsku lived 
in Assur at peace,^ but his grandson, Assuiishishi, was a mighty king, con- 
queror of a score of countries, and the terror of all rebels ; he scattered the 
hordes of the Akhlame and broke up their forces ; then Ninip, the champion 
of the gods, permitted him to crush the Lulume and the Guti in their valleys 
and on their mountains covered with forests.® He made his way up to the 
frontiers of Elam,^ and his encroachments on territories claimed by Babylon 
stirred up the anger of the Chaldaeans against him ; Nebuchadrezzar made 
ready to dispute their ownership with him. The earlier engagements went 
against the Assyrians ; they were driven back in disorder, but the victor lost 
time before one of their strongholds, and, winter coming on before he could take 
it, he burnt his engines of war, set lire to his camp, and returned home. Next 
year, a rapid march carried him right under the walls of Assur; then As- 
snrishishi came to the rescue, totally routed his opponent,® captured forty of 
his chariots, and drove him flying across the frontier. The war died out of 
itself, its end being marked by no treaty : each side kept its traditional position 
and supremacy over the tribes inhabiting the basins of the Turnat and Badanu. 

* Houuel, Cretchichie Bdbylmiem vnd As»yrien$, p. 510. baa proved, by a very simple calonlation, 
that Asstird&a most have been the king in whose reign the Mushkn made the inroad into the basin 
of the Upper Tigris and of the Balikb, which is mentioned in the Annals of Tiglath-pOeser L, ooL L 
IL 62-69 ; of. what is said on this point on p. 591, supra. These Annals, col. viL 11. 40-54^ are onr 
anthority for stating that Assnrdan was on the throne for a long period, tbongh the exact length of 
his reign is not known. 

* Annals of Tiglath-pileser 1., col. vii. 11. 45-48. Mntakkilnnskn himself has only left ns one 
inscription, in which he declares that he had built a palace in the city of As^ia (G. Smcth, Assyrian 
Discoveries, pp. 142, 251). 

* Votive Inscription of Assurishishi, IL 6, 7; of. H. BawIiISSON, Cun. Ins. W. As., voL iii. pi. 3, 
No. 6, and Sohbadek, Inschrift Aschur-rtseh-ischVs, in the Keilinschriftliche Bihliothek, voL i. 
pp. 12, 13. 

* Smith discovered certain fragments of Annals (afterwards published by Bawunson, Cun. Ins. 
W. As., vol. iii. pi. 4, Nos. 1-5), which he attributed to Assurishishi {Assyrian Discoveries, p. 232) ; 
his view has been adopted by Hohueu, GeschitMe Babgloniens und Assyriens, pp. 511-513 : of. Assyria- 
logical Notes, in the Proceedings of the Bibl. Arch. Soc., 1893-94, voL xvi. p. 211. The longest of 
these tell, as we shall see, later on, of a campaign against Elam. Lotz attributed them to Tiglath- 
pileser I. {Inschr. Tiglath-pUesePs I., 193, 194), and is supported in this by most Assyriologists of 
the day (Winckleb, Die Insehriflen Tiglafh-pileseps L, vol. L pp. 26-29 ; Mbissseb, Der Elamitiseha 
Fddvug Tiglafpileser’s I., in the Zeitschrift fur Assyridlogie, vol. ix. pp. 101-104). 

‘ Synchronous History, ooL ii. 11. 1-13 of the principal tablet ; cf. Peiseb-Winckleb, Die sogen- 
nannte synchronistisehe Gesehiehte, in Schbadeb, KeUinsehriflliehe BMioOtek, vol. i pp. 198, 199, and 
Satce, The Synchronous History of Assyria and Babylonia, in the Records of the Past, 2nd series, 
vol. iv. p. 30. , 
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The same names reappear in line after line of these mutilated Annals, and the 
same definite enumerations of rebellions tribes who have been humbled or 
punished. These kings of the plain, both Ninevite and Babylonian, were 
continually raiding the country up and down for centuries without ever arriving 
at any decisive result, and a detailed account of their various campaigns would 
be as tedious reading as that of the ceaseless struggle between the Latins and 
Sabines which fills the opening pages of Roman iiistory. Posterity soon grew 
weary of them, and, misled by the splendid position which Assyria attained 
when at the zenith of its glory, set itself to fabricate splendid antecedents for 
the majestic empire established by the later dynasties. The legend ran that, 
at the dawn of time, a chief named Ninos had reduced to subjection one after 
the other — Babylonia, Media, Armenia, and all the provinces between the 
Indies and the Mediterranean. He built a capital for himself on the banks of 
the Tigris, in the form of a parallelogram, measuring a hundred and fifty stadia 
in length, ninety stadia in width ; altogether, the walls were four hundred and 
eighty stadia in circumference. In addition to the Assyrians who formed the 
bulk of the population, he attracted many foreigners to Nineveh, so that in a 
few years it became the most flourishing town in the whole world. An inroad 
of the tribes of the Oxus interrupted his labours : Ninos repulsed the invasion, 
and, driving the barbarians back into Bactria, laid siege to it ; here, in the 
tent of one of his captains, he came upon Semiramis, a woman whose past was 
shrouded in mystery. She was said to be the daughter of an ordinary mortal 
by a goddess, the Ascalonian Derketo. Exposed immediately after her birth, 
she was found and adopted by a shepherd named Simas, and later on her beauty 
aroused the passion of Cannes, governor of Syria. Ninos, amazed at the 
courage displayed by her on more than one occasion, carried her off, made her 
his favourite wife, and finally met his death at her hands. No sooner did she 
become queen, than she founded Babylon on a far more extensive scale than 
that of Nineveh. Its walls were three himdred and sixty stadia in length, 
with' two hundred and fifty lofty towers, placed here and there on its circuit, 
the roadway round the top of the ramparts being wide enough for six chariots 
to drive abreast. She made a kind of harbour in the Euphrates, threw a bridge 
across it, and built quays one hundred and sixty stadia in length along its 
course ; in the midst of the town she raised a temple to Bel. This great work 
was scarcely finished when disturbances broke out in Media ; these she promptly 
repressed, and set out on a tour of inspection through the whole of her pro- 
vinces, with a view to preventing the recurrence of similar outbreaks by her 
presence. Wherever she went she left records of her passage behind her, 
cutting her way through mountains, quarrying a pathway through the solid 
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THE DOVE-GODDESS.* 


rock, making broad highways for herself, bringing 
rebellious tribes beneath her yoke, and raising 
tumuli to mark the tombs of such 
of her satraps as fell beneath the 
blows of the enemy. She built 
Ecbatana in Media, Semiramocarta 
on Lake Van in Armenia, and Tarsus in 
Cilicia ; then, having reached the confines of 
Syria, she crossed the isthmus, and conquered 
Egypt and Ethiopia. The far-famed wealth of India recalled her from the 
banks of the Nile to those of the Euphrates, en route for the remote east, but 
at this point her good fortune forsook her ; she was defeated by King Strato- 
bates, and returned to her own dominions, never again to leave them She 
had set up triumphal stelae on the boundaries of the habitable globe, in the 
very midst of Scythia, not far from the laxartes, where, centuries afterwards 
Alexander of Macedon read the panegyric of herself which she had caused 
to be engraved there. “ Nature,” she writes, “ gave me the body of a woman, 
but my deeds have put me on a level with the greatest of men. I ruled over 
the dominion of Ninos, which extends eastwards to the river Hinaman, south- 
wards to the countries of Incense and Myrrh, and northwards as far as the 
Sacee and Sogdiani. Before my time no Assyrian had ever set eyes on the 
sea ; I have seen four oceans to which no mariner has ever sailed, so far remote 
are they. I have made rivers to flow where I would have them, in the places 
where they were needed ; thus did I render fertile the barren soil by watering 
it with my rivers. I raised up impregnable fortresses, and cut roadways through 
the solid rock with the pick. I opened a way for the wheels of my chariots in 
places to which even the feet of wild beasts had never penetrated. And, 
amidst all these labours, I yet found time for my pleasures and for the society 
of my friends.” On discovering that her son Ninyas was plotting her assassina- 
tion, she at once abdicated in his favour, in order to save him from committing 
a crime, and then transformed herself into a dove ; this last incident betrays 
the goddess to us. Ninos and Semiramis are purely mythical, and their mighty 
deeds, like those ascribed to Ishtar and Gilgames, must be placed in the same 
category as those other fables with which the Babylonian legends strive to fill 
up the blank of the prehistoric period.^ 

* Drawn by Boudier, from the sketch published in Longpebieb, CEuvres, vol. i. p. 276 ScHtmt- 
bebgeb’s edition ; cf. Pebbot-Chipiez, Eutoire de VArt data V Antiquity, voL ii. p. 584 

* The legend of Ninos and Semiramis is taken from Diodobes SictiLtrs, iL 1-20, who reproduces, 
often word for word, the version of Ctesias {CtetUe Onidii Fragmenta, ed. Mulleb-Didot, p^ 12-33t 
As to the relation of Semiramis to the Babylonian legend, of. the antiquated work by Fa. Lenoemakt 
La Legende de Semiramis, 1872 ; this'onght to be now brought up to date by the addition of what we 
know concerning the adventures of Ishtar with Gilgames and other Chaldsan demigods (c£ what is 
said on this point by Masfebo, Dawn of Civilization, 2nd edit., pp. 580-582). 
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The real facts were, as we know, far 
brilliant and less extravagant than those sup- 
plied by popular imagination. It would be a 
mistake, however, to neglect or despise them 
on account of their tedious monotony and 
the insignificance of the characters who appear 
on the stage. It was by dint of fighting her 
neighbours again and again, without a single 
day’s respite, that Kome succeeded in forging 
the weapons with which she was to conquer 
the world ; and any one who, repelled by their 
tedious sameness, neglected to follow the his- 
tory of her early struggles, would find great 
difiiculty in understanding how it came about 
that a city which had taken centuries to subjugate 
her immediate neighbour should afterwards overcome 
all the states on the Mediterranean seaboard with such 
magnificent ease. In much the same way the ceaseless 
struggles of Assyria with the Chaldaeans, and with the mountain tribes of 
the Zagros Chain, were unconsciously preparing her for those lightning-like 
campaigns in which she afterwards overthrew all the civilized nations of the 
East one after another. It was only at the cost of unparalleled exertions that 
she succeeded in solidly welding together the various provinces within her 
borders, and in kneading (so to speak) the many and diverse elements of her vast 
population into one compact mass, containing in itself all that was needful for 
its support, and able to bear the strain of war for several years at a time without 
giving way, and rich enough in men and horses to provide the material for an 
effective army without excessive impoverishment of her trade or agriculture. 
The race came of an old Semitic strain, somewhat crude as yet, and almost 
entirely free from that repeated admixture of foreign elements which had 
marred the purity of the Babylonian stock. The monuments show us a type 
similar in many respects to that which we find to-day on the slopes of Singar, 
or in the valleys to the east of Mossul.^ The figures on the monuments are 
tall and straight, broad-shouldered and wide in the hips, the arms well developed, 
the legs robust, with good substantial feet. The swell of the muscles on the 
naked limbs is perhaps exaggerated, but this very exaggeration of the modelling 
suggests the vigour of the model ; it is a heavier, more rustic type than the 

• Drawn by Bondier, from a painted bas-relief given in Latard, Monuments of Nineveh, vol. i. pi. 92. 

® As to these modem Chaldmans and the type which they now represent, cf. what is said by one 
of the first travellers to come in contact with them during the present century, A. Rich, Residence in 
Eurdistan, vol. i. p. 278. 
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Egyptian, promising greater strength and power of resistance, and in so far an 
indisputable superiority in the great game of war. The head is somewhat 
small, the forehead low and flat, the eyebrows heavy, the eye of a bold almond 
shape, with heavy lids, the nose aquiline, and full at the tip, with wide nostrils 
terminating in a hard well-defined curve ; the lips are thick and full, the chin 
bony, while the face is framed by the coarse dark wavy hair and beard, which 
fell in curly masses over the nape of the neck and the breast. The expression 
of the face is rarely of an amiable and smiling type, such as we find in the 
statues of the Theban period or in those of the Memphite empire, nor, as a 
matter of fact, did the Assyrian pride himself on the gentleness of his manners : 
he did not overflow with love for his fellow-man, as the Egyptian made a 
pretence of doing ; on the contrary, he was stiff-necked and proud, without pity 
for others or for himself, hot-tempered and quarrelsome like his cousins of 
Ghaldma, but less turbulent and more capable of strict discipline. It mattered 
not whether he had come into the world in one of the wretched cabins of a 
fellah village, or in the palace of one of the great nobles ; he was a born soldier, 
and his whole education tended to develop in him the first qualities of the 
soldier — temperance, patience, energy, and unquestioning obedience ; he was 
enrolled in an army which was always on a war footing, commanded by the god 
Assjor, and under Assur, by the king, the vicegerent and representative of the 
god. His life was shut in by the same network of legal restrictions which con- 
fined that of the Babylonians, and all its more important events had to be re- 
corded on tablets of clay ; the wording of contracts, the formalities of marriage 
or adoption, the status of bond and free, the rites of the dead and funeral 
ceremonies, had either remained identical with those in use during the earliest 
years of the cities of the Lower Euphrates, or differed from them only in their 
less important details.^ The royal and municipal governments levied the same 
taxes, used the same procedure, employed the same magistrates, and the grades 
of their hierarchy were the same, with one exception. After the king, the 
highest oflSce was fiUed by a soldier, the tartan who saw to the recruiting of 
the troops, and led them in time of war, or took command of the staff-corps 
whenever the sovereign himself deigned to appear on the scene of action.® 
The more influential of these functionaries bore, in addition to their other titles, 
one of a special nature, which, for the space of one year, made its holder the 
most conspicuous man in the country ; they became limmu, and throughout 


• In r^ard to all these points, of. what is said in Maspebo, Davm of Oivilizatim, p. 748, et seq., 

^"**^**^6 can detemine the lank occnpied by the tartmu at court by the positions they ocenpy in the 
lirtR of eoonvmous Ktama : they invariably come next after Oe king— a '"kick was noticed many 

ears a^(G. Swetb, The Aeeyrian Epmym Canon, pp. 24-26 ; cf. Tiblb, BabylonUeh-Attyriidte 

eeKAieMe,pp^^^f^y- , , 
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tkeir term of office their names appeared on all official documents. The 
Chaldaeans distinguished the various years of each reign by a reference to 
some event which had taken place in each ; the Assyrians named them after 
the limmu} The king was the ex-offieio Umtnu for the year following that of 



A LIOK-HOItT.* 


his accession, then after him the tartan, then the ministers and governors of 
provinces and cities in an order which varied little from reign to reign. The 
names of the limmu, entered in registers and tabulated — just as, later on, were 
those of the Greek arcbons and Boman consuls — furnished the annalists with a 
rigid chronological system, under which the facts of history might be arranged 
with certainty.® 

’ As to the system adopted by the Cbaldman kings in naming the years, cf. what is said in 
Masfebo, Dawn of Civilization, pp. 730, 731. According to Delitzscb, the term Umu or limmu 
(_A$miri»ehes HandioSrterbuch, p. 379, a. v.) meant at first any given period, then later more especially 
the year during which a magistrate filled his office ; in the opinion of most other Assyriologists it 
referred to the magistrate himself as eponymons archon, 

* Drawn by Bondier, from a bas-relief in the British Mnsenm ; cf. Lavakd, The Monuments of 
Nineveh, vol. i. pL 31. 

* The first list of limmu was discovered by H. Bawunson (The Aihenseum, 1862, p. 724 ; cf. Oppbbt, 
Lee jflsertptmns assyriennes des Sargonides et les Fastes de Niuive, pp. 4-7, 15-18). The cuneiform 
originals are given by H. Bawunsos, Cun, Ins. W. As., vol. ii. pis. 68, 69, vol. iii. pL 1, and in 
Fb. Deui'Zsob, Assgrisehe Lesestueke, 2nd edit, pp. 87-94 ; the translation of the whole, in so far as 
it was known twenty years ago, has been given by 6. Smith, The Assyrian Epanym Canon, pp. 29-71, 
and mme recently by Scbbapeb, Die Aasyrische Epanymenliste, in the KeUinsdaiflliche BMiothek, 
vol. i. pp. 204-21^ and vol. iu. pt. 2, pp. 142-147. The portions which have been preserved extend 
ii»m the year 893 to the year 666 b.c. without a break. In the periods previous and subsequent to 
this we have only names scattered here and there which it has not been possible to classify ; the 
earliest limmu known at present flourished under Bamman-nir&rl L, and was named Mnkhurilkni 
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The king still retained the sacerdotal attributes with which Chaldsean 
monarchs had been invested from the earliest times, but contact with the 

Egyptians had modified the 
popular conception of his 
personality. His subjects 
were no longer satisfied to 
regard him merely as a man 
superior to his fellow-men ; 
they had come to discover 
something of the divine 
nature in him, and some- 
times identified him — not 
with Assur, the master of 
all things, who occupied a 
position too high above the 
pale of ordinary humanity 
— but with one of the demi- 
gods of the second rank, 
Shamash, the Sun, the deity 
whom the Pharaohs pre- 
tended to represent in flesh 
and blood here below. His 
WON TB4NSFIXED BY AN ABBow.’ couTtiers, therefore, went as 

far as to call him “Sun” 
when they addressed him, and he himself adopted this title in his inscrip- 
tions.® Formerly he had only attained this apotheosis after death, later on he 
was permitted to aspire to it during his lifetime.® The Chaldfeans adopted 
the same attitude, atid in both countries the royal authority shone with the 


(Peiseb, Die Steinplaitenimchrift Bammdn-nirdri’s I., in the KeiliTachriftliehe Bibliotheh rol L 
pp. 8, 9). Three different versions of the canon have come down to ns. In the most important one 
the names of the eponymous officials are written one after another without titles or any mention of 
important events ; in the other two, the titles of each personage, and any important occnrrences which 
to<A place during his year of office, are entered after the name. 

* Drawn by Bondier, from a bas-relief in the British Museum ; cf. Layabd, 27ie Monuments of 

Nineteh, voL i. pL 10. ■' 

* Kebnchadrezzar 1. of Babylon assumes the title of Shamash mati-Au, the “ Sun of his country ” 
(Donation to Sittimerodaeh, col. i. 1. 5), and Hilprecht ri^tly sees in this expression a trace of Eoyptian 
inflnenees (The Bahglonian Exp. of the XTnis. of Pena., vol. i. p. 42) ; later on, Assurnazirpal, King of 
Assyria, si^arly describes himself as STtamshu hishshat nwhi, the “ Sun of all mankind ” (Annals 
coL LI. 10; ef. Peiseb, Insehriften Atchur-ndsir-abaPs, in Schbadeb, Keilimehrifttiehe BiUiofhek 
vol. L pp. 54, 55). Tiele is of opinion that these expressions do not necessarily point to any theory 
of the actn^ incarnation of the god, as was the case in Egypt, but that they may be mere rhetorical 
figures (Dahytoniseh-Assprisehe Gesehiehte. p. 492), 

* In leg^A to the ap^heosis rf the Chaldsean kings after their dcfath, cf. Scheu., he CvUe de Gudea, 

in the BeeueU de Travattx, vol. xviii pp, 64-74, where evhtence (ff the worehip of Gndea and Dungi 
is pnt forward. . , ' 
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borrowed lustre of diyine omnipotence. With these exceptions life at court 
remained very much the same as it had been ; at Nineveh, as at Babylon, 
we find harems filled with foreign princesses, who had either been carried 
off as hostages from the country of a defeated enemy, or amicably obtained 
from their parents. In time of war, the command of the troops and the 
dangers of the battle-field ; in time of peace, a host of religious ceremonies 



A UBUS-HCNT.* 


and judicial or administrative duties, left but little leisure to the sove- 
reign who desired to perform conscientiously all that was required of him.® 
His chief amusement lay in the hunting of wild beasts : the majority of 
the princes who reigned over Assyria had a better right than even Amen- 
6thes IIL himself to boast of the hundreds of lions which they had slain.® 
They set out on these hunting expeditions with quite a small army of 
charioteers and infantry, and were often away several days at a time, provided 
urgent business did not require their presence in the palace. They started 
their quarry with the help of large dogs,^ and followed it over hill and dale till 
they got within bowshot : if it was but slightly wounded and turned on them, 
they gave it the finishing stroke with their lances without dismounting. 
Occasionally, however, they were obliged to follow their prey into places where 


* Drawn by Boudier, from a bas-relief in the British Musemn ; of. La yard. The Monuments of 
Nineveh, vol. i. pL 11. 

* As to the private and public life of Ohaldman monarcbs of the First Empire, cf. what is said in 
Masfebo, Dawn of Civilization, 2nd edit., p. 703, et seq. 

* Cf. what is written on p. 298, supra, in regard to the lion-hunts of Amenothes III. The 
facts connected with the hunting expeditions of the Assyrian kings have been collected by 
€r. Bawuhsoh, The Fite Great MonarAies, 2nd edit., voL i. pp. 314, 345, 354-361, 505-523. 

* PnACE, Ninive et VAesprie, vol. iii. pis. 50'’'*, 51, 52'*, where the kind of dog used is clearly 
shown; cL HoneHTOsr, On the Mammalia of the Assyrian Sculptures, in the Transactions of the Bibl. 
Arch. Soc., vol. v. pp. 52-62. 
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horses could not easily penetrate ; then a hand-to-hand conflict was inevitable. 
The lion would rise on its hind quarters and endeavour to lay its pursuer 
low with a stroke of its mighty paw, but only to fall pierced to the heart by his 
lance or sword.^ This kind of encounter demanded great presence of mind 
and steadiness of hand ; the Assyrians were, therefore, trained to it from their 



youth up, and no hunter was permitted to engage in these terrible encounters 
wiihout long preliminary practice. Seeing the lion as they did so frequentlv, 
and at such close quarters, they came to know it quite as well as the Egyptians, 
and their sculptors reproduce it with a realism and technical skill which have 
been rarely equalled in modern times. But while the Theban artist generally 
represents it in an attitude of repose, the Assyrians prefer to show it in violent 
action in all the various attitudes which it assumes during a struggle, either 
crouching as it prepares to spring, or fully extended in the act of leaping ; 
sometimes it rears into an upright position, with arched back, gaping jaws, and 
claws protruded, ready to bite or strike its foe ; at others it writhes under a 
spear-thrust, or rolls over and over in its dying agonies. In one instance, an 
arrow has pierced the skull of a male lion, crashing through the frontal bone 
a little above the left eyebrow, and protrudes obliquely to the right between 
his teeth : under the shock of the blow he has risen on his hind legs, with 
contorted spine, and beats the air with his fore paws, his head thrown hack as 

* Latae 0 , The Monuments of Nineveh, toL i. pi. 11, and Place, Ninive et VAssyrie, voL iii. 

pis. 50, 50'^, 51, 52“*, 55, 57, 62; et. Houghton, On the Mammalia of the Assyrian Setdptures in the 
Transaetions of the Bibl. Arch. Soc., vol. t. pp. 322-326. ’ 

* Drawn 1^ Fancber-SndiD, from a photograph by Hommbl, Zaei Jagdinsehri/ten AssurbanipeOt; 
cf. Place, Nihwe et VAssyrie, vol. iii. pi. 57. The ponring out of the libation on the nrus is also 
shown in Latabb, The Monuments of Nineveh, vol. i pi. 12. 
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though to free himself of the fatal shaft. Not far from him the lioness lies 
stretched out upon its back in the rigidity of death.^ 

The “rimn,” or urns, was, perhaps, even a more formidable animal to 
encounter than any of the f elides, owing to the irresistible fury of his attack. 


TWO AS8TBIAN ABCHERS.* 

dagger into its neck. If the blow were adroitly given it severed the spinal cord, 
and the beast fell in a heap as if struck by lightning.® A victory over such 
animals was an occasion for rejoicing, ^d solemn thanks were offered to Assur 
and Ishtar, the patrons of the chase, at the usual evening sacrifice. The 
slain beasts, whether lion or urus, were arranged in a row before the altar, 
while the king, accompanied by his flabella- and umbrella-bearers, stood along- 
side them, holding his bow in his left band. While the singers intoned the 
hymn of thanksgiving to the accompaniment of the harp, the monarch took the 
bowl of sacred wine, touched his lips with it, and then poured a portion of the 
contents on the heads of the victims. A detailed account of each h un ting 
explpit was preserved for posterity either in inscriptions or on bas-reliefs.^ 



No one would dare, except in a case 
of dire necessity, to meet him on foot. 
The loose flowing robes which the king 
and the nobles never put aside — not 
even in such perilous pastimes as these 
— were ill fitted for the quick move- 
ments required to avoid the attack of 
such an animal, and those who were 
unlucky enough to quit their chariot 
ran a terrible risk of being gored or 
trodden underfoot in the encounter. 
It was the custom, therefore, to attack 
the beast by arrows, and to keep it 
at a distance. If the animal were 
able to come up with its pursuer, 
the latter endeavoured to seize it by 
the horn at the moment when it 
lowered its head, and to drive his 


* See the cut of a lion Tomiting blood on p. 558 of the Davun of Civilization. 

* Brawn by Panoher-Gudin ; see the initial letter at the beginning of chap, vi., on p. 569, mpra. 

’ Ab to the “ rimn,” see Davm of Civilization, pp. 559, 560. 

* Annals of Tiglath-pileser I., col. ri. IL 55-^84, where the king counts the number of his victims : 
4 urus, 10 male el^hants, 120 lions slain in single emnbat on foot, 800 lions killed by arrows let 
fly from his chariot; cf. The-Broken Obtlisk, coL i. 11. 1-12 (Lorrz, Die Insekriften Tiglaih-piUser’s I., 
pp. 54-57, 196, 197) ; Annals of Assumazirfal, Ijatard, Inscriptions in the Cuneiform Character, 
pi. 43, IL 12-24, in which the king boasts of having slain 30 elephants, 250 urns, and 370 lions. 

2 S 
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The chase was in those days of great service to the rural population; the kings 
also considered it to be one of the duties attached to their office, and on a 
level with their obligation to make war on neighbouring nations devoted by the 
will of Assur to defeat and destruction. 

The army charged to carry out the will of the god had not yet acquired 



AJf ASSTBIAN WAB-C'HAJHOT CaABGING THE FOE.* 


the homogeneity and efficiency which it afterwards attained, yet it had been 
for some time one of the most formidable in the world, and even the Egyptians 
themselves, in spite of their long experience in military matters, could not put 
into the field such a proud array of effective troops. We do not know how 
this army was recruited, but the bulk of it was made up of native levies, to 
which foreign auxih'aries were added in numbers varying with the times.® A 
permanent nucleus of troops was always in garrison in the capital under the 
“ tartan,” or placed in the principal towns at the disposal of the governors.® 
The contingents which came to be enrolled at these centres on the first rumour 

* Drawn by Boudier, from a photograph by Mansell, taken in the British Musenm. 

* Everything bearing on the military aflfairs of the country is dealt with in detail in Q. Bawun- 
sorr. The Vive Great Mmarchiei, 2nd edit, vol. i. pp. 406-484; of. Tiele, Bahylonieck-Assyritehe 
Geeehiehte,pp. 501-503; Delitzsch-Mobbteb, GeschicWe Bahyloniens and ,4»gjn'en», 2nd edit pp 113- 

1 16 ; WMCKUas, Geechiehte Bahyloniene and Aityriem, pp. 219, 220. We have no l^relief represent- 
ing the armies of Tiglath-pileser I. Everything in the description which follows is taken from the 
monuments of Assumasirpal and Shalmaneser II., revised as far as possible by the inscriptions of 
Tiglath-pileser; the armament of both infantry and chariotry must have been practically the same in 
the two periods. 

» This is based on the account given in the OMiek of Shalmaneser, where the king, for example 
after having gathered hie soldiers together at Kalakh [Calah], put at their head Dainassnr the’ 
artan, “ the master of his innumerable troops” (11. 146-149; cf. U. 141, 142, 175, 176). 


THE ASSYRIAN INFANTRY. 


of war may have been taken from among the feudal militia, 
as was the custom in the Nile valley, or the whole popu- 
lation may have had to render personal military service, 
each receiving while with the colours a certain daily pay. 

The nobles and feudal lords were accustomed to call their 
own people together, and either placed themselves at their 
head or commissioned an officer to act in their behalf.^ 

These recruits were subjected to the training necessary for 
their calling by exercises similar to those of the Egyptians, 
but of a rougher sort and better adapted to the cumbrous 
character of their equipment. The blacksmith’s art had 
made such progress among the Assyrians since the times 
of Thutmosis III. and Eamses II., that both the character 
and the materials of the armour were entirely changed. 

While the Egyptian of old entered into the contest almost 
naked, and without other defence than a padded cap, a light shield, and a 

leather apron, the Assyrian of the new 
age set out for war almost cased in 
metal.® The pikemen and archers of 
whom the infautry of the line was com- 
posed wore a copper or iron helmet, 
conical in form, and having cheek- 
pieces covering the ears ; they were clad 
in a sort of leathern shirt covered with 
plates or imbricated scales of metal, 
which protected the body and the upper 
part of the arm; a quilted and padded 
loin - cloth came over the haunches, 
while close-fitting trousers, and buskins laced up in the front, completed their 
attire. The pikemen were armed with a lance six feet long, a cutlass or 

‘ The assembling of foot-soldiers and chariots is often described at the beginning of each campaign 
{^Obelitk of Shalmaneier II., 11. 22—25, 141, 156, 157); the Donation of Rittimerodach brings before us 
a great feudal lord, who leads his contingent to the King of Cbaldsea (of. pp. 614, 615, supra}, and 
anything which took place among the Babylonians had its counterpart among the Assyrians. Some- 
times the king had need of all the contingents, and then it was said he “ assembled the country ” 
(Obelisk of Shalmaneser II., 1. 91). Auxiliaries are mentioned, for example, in the Annals of Assuma- 
zirpal, coL iii. 11. 58-77, where the king, in his passage, rallies one after the other the troops of Bit- 
Bakhi&ni, of Azalli, of Bit-Adini, of Garganisb, and of the Patinu. 

® Brawn by Faucher-Gudin, from G. Bawxissos’s Fire Great Monarchies, voJ. i. p. 438. 

’ For the armament of the armies of the Thutmosis and Kamses, see supra, pp. 211-214, 218-220 ; 
for that of the Assyrians, see the careful examination of the subject in G. Bawliksoit, op. cif., 2nd 
edit, pp. 428-462. 

* Brawn by Faucher-Gudin, from G. Bawunson’s Five Great Monarchies, toI. i. p. 350. 
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short sword passed through the girdle, and an enormous shield, sometimes 
round and convex, sometimes arched at the top and square at the bottom. 
The bowmen did not encumber themselves with a buckler, but carried, in 
addition to the bow and quiver, a poignard or mace. The light infantry 
consisted of pikemen and archers — each of whom wore a crested helmet and a 
round shield of wicker-work — of slingers and club-bearers, as well as of men 
armed with the two-bladed battle-axe. The chariots were heavier and larger 
than those of the Egyptians. They had high, strongly made wheels with 



CROSSING A RIVER IN BOATS AND ON INFLATED SKINS.' 

eight spokes, and the body of the vehicle rested directly on the axle; the 
panels were of solid wood, sometimes covered .with embossed or carved metal, 
but frequently painted; they were further decorated sometimes with gold, 
silver, or ivory mountings, and with precious stones. The pole, which was 
long and heavy, ended in a boss of carved wood or incised metal, repre- 
senting a flower, a rosette, the muzzle of a lion, or a horse’s head. It was 
attached to tbe axle under the floor of the vehicle, and as it had to bear a 
great strain, it was not only fixed to this point by leather thongs such as were 
employed in Egypt, but also bound to the front of the chariot by a crossbar 
shaped like a spindle, and covered with embroidered stuff — an arrangement 
which prevented its becoming detached when driving at full speed. A pair of 
horses were harnessed to it, and a third was attached to them on the right side 
for the use of a supplementary warrior, who could take the place of his comrade 
in case of accident, or if he were wounded. The trappings were very simple ; 
but sometimes there was added to these a thickly padded caparison, of which 
the various parts were fitted to the horse by tags so as to cover the upper 
part of his head, his neck, back, and breast. The usual complement of 
charioteers was two to each vehicle, as in Egypt, but sometimes, as among the 

‘ l>iawii Paneher-Gndin, firom Latabd’s Mbunmenfs of Nineveh, vol. i. pis. 15, jg. 
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Khati, there were three — one on the left to direct the horses, a warrior, and an 
attendant who protected the other two with his shield ; on some occasions a 
fourth was added as an extra assistant. The equipment of the charioteers was 
like that of the infantry, and consisted of a jacket with imbricated scales of 



HAKIKG A BBIDGE FOB THE PASSAGE OP THE CHABIOTS.’ 


metal, bow and arrows, and a lance or jayelin.* A standard which served as a 
rallying-point for the chariots in the battle was set up on the front part of 
each vehicle, between the driver and the warrior; it bore at the top a disk 
supported on the heads of two bulls, or by two complete representations of 
these animals, and a standing figure of Assur letting fly his arrows.® The 
chariotry formed, as in most countries of that time, the picked troops of the 
service, in which the princes and great lords were proud to be enrolled. Upon 
it depended for the most part the issue of the conflict, and the position assigned 
to it was in the van, the king or commander-in-chief reserving to himself the 
privilege of conducting the charge in person. It was already, however, in a 
state of decadence, both as regards the number of units composing it * and its 

* Drawn by Fanelier-Gudin, from a bas-relief on the bronze gates of Bal&w&t. 

« G. Bawunsos, The Five Great MonarcMet, Znd edit., rd. i. pp. 406-422, where the details of 
construction and the armament of the chariot ate fully described- 

* Latabd, The Mmamente of Nineveh, toI. i. pis. 11,27; cf. the gem engraved on the title of the 
present work. 

Tiglath-pilcscr is seen, for instance, setting out on a campaign iu a luoontaiaous country with 
only thirty chariots (^Amtaie, ml. iL IL ^69). 
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methods of manoeuvring ; the infantry, on the other hand, had increased in 
numbers, and under the guidance of abler generals tended to become the most 
trustworthy force in Assyrian campaigns. 

Notwithstanding the weight of his equipment, the Assyrian foot-soldier 
was as agile as the Egyptian, but he had to fight usually in a much more 



THE king’s CBABIOT CKOSSISG A BBrOGE.' 


diflScult region than that in which the Pharaoh’s troops were accustomed to- 
manoeuvre. The theatre of war was not like Syria, with its fertile and almost 
unbroken plains furrowed by streams which offered little obstruction to troops^ 
throughout the year, but a land of marshes, arid and rocky deserts, mighty 
rivers, capable, in one of their sudden floods, of arresting progress for days, 
and of jeopardising the success of a campaign ; ^ violent and ice-cold torrents, 
rugged mountains whose summits rose into “ points like daggers,” and whose- 
passes could be held against a host of invaders by a handful of resolute men.^ 
Bands of daring skirmishers, consisting of archers, slingers, and pikemen,. 


> Drawn by Faucher-Gudin, from one of the bas-reliefs on the bronze gates of Balawat. 

Sennacherib was obliged to arrest his march against Elam, owing to his inability to cross the 
torrents swollen by the rain {Taylor Primt, col. iv. 11. 74-79) ; a similar contretemps must have met 
Assurbanipal on the banks of the Midi {Annuls, coL v. 11. 95-103). 

’ The Assyrian monarchs dwell with pleasure on the difiSculties of the country which they have 
to overcome ; see, for instance, what Tiglath-pileser I. says in his Annals, col. ii. 11. 6-10, 69-77, 
col. iii. 11. 11-29, 41-60, coL iv. 11. 13-17, 53-70. 
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cleared the way for the mass of infantry marching in columns, and for 
the chariots, in the midst of which the king and his household took up 
their station; the baggage followed, together with the prisoners and their 
escorts.^ If they came to a river where there was neither ford nor bridge, 
they were not long in effecting a passage. Each soldier was provided with 
a skin, which, having inflated it by the strength of his lungs and closed 
the aperture, he embraced in his arms and cast himself into the stream. 
Partly by floating and 
partly by swimming, a 
whole regiment could 
soon reach the other 
side. The chariots 
could not be carried 
over so easily. If the 
bed of the river was 
not very wide, and the 
current not too violent, 
a narrow bridge was 
constructed, or rather 
an improvised dyke 
of large stones and rude gabions filled with clay, over which was spread 
a layer of branches and earth, supplying a sufficiently broad passage for 
a single chariot, of which the horses were led across at walking pace.® But 
when the distance between the bauks was too great, and the stream too 
violent to allow of this mode of procedure, boats were requisitioned from the 
neighbourhood, on which men and chariots were embarked, while the horses, 
attended by grooms, or attached by their bridles to the flotilla, swam across 
the river.* If the troops had to pass through a mountainous district intersected 
Ijy aud covered by forests, and thus impracticable on ordinary 

occasions for a large body of men, the advance-guard were employed in cutting 
a passage through the trees with the axe, and, if necessary, in making 
with the pick pathways or rough-hewn steps similar to those met with in the 



THE ASSTBIAS ISFANTEV CROSSING THE MOrXTAlXS.* 


‘ Assurbanipal relates, for instanee, that he put under his escort a tribe which had surrender, d 
themselves as prisoners (Ratmm Cylinder , coL vii. IL 77-81). ■ 

» Drawn by Faucher-Gndin, from a bas-relief on the bronze gates of Balawat. 

• Flyin°’ bridges, titnrdti, were mentioned as far back as the time of Tiglath-pileser I. (dnnn/s, 
col. iv. U.'e9, 70; ct. liOTZ, Die Innehriften Tiglath-pileseV a L, p. 144). Those represented on 
pp. 620, 630 belong to the time of Shalmaneser II. 

* It was in this manner that Tiglath-pileser I. crossed the Euphrates on his way to the attack 

of Carchemish (^Aimals, col. v. 11. 57, 58). 
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Lebanon on the Phcenician coast.^ The troops advanced in narrow columns, 
sometimes even in single file, along these improvised roads, always on the 
alert lest they should be taken at a disadvantage by an enemy concealed 
in the thickets. In case of attack, the foot-soldiers had each to think of 

himself, and endeavour to 
give as many blows as he 
received; but the chario- 
teers, encumbered by their 
vehicles and the horses, 
found it no easy matter 
to extricate themselves 
from the danger. Once the 
chariots had entered into 
the forest region, the driver 
descended from his vehicle, 
and led the horses by the 
head, while the warrior and 
his assistant were not slow 
to follow his example, in 
order to give some relief 
to the animals by tugging 
at the wheels. The king 
alone did not dismount, 
more out of respect for his 
dignity than from indifference to the strain upon the animals ; for, in spite 
of careful leading, he had to submit to a rough shaking from the inequali- 
ties of this rugged soil ; sometimes he had too much of this, and it is related 
of bim in his annals that he had crossed the mountains on foot like an 
ordinary mortal.® A halt was made every evening, either at some village, 
whose inhabitants were oblig^ to provide food and lodging, or, in default of 
this, on some site which they could fortify by a hastily thrown up rampart of 
earth. If they were obliged to remain in any place for a length of time, a 
regular encircling wall was constructed, not square or rectangular bke those 

• See the account of the Tyrian Ladder at p. 139, tupra. Tigiath-pileser I. speaks on sereial 
occasions, and not without pride, of the roads that he had made for himself with bronze hatchets 
through the forests and over the mountains {Annals, ooL ii 11. 7-10, col. iy. 11. 66, 67). 

* Drawn by Boudier, from a photograph by Mansell, tafcmi in the British Museum. 

» AmuiU of Tigiath-pileser I., col. iu 11. 69-77, col. iii. IL 45-47, col. yi. 11. 51, 52. The 
is fcmnd in the accounts of every expedition, but more importance is attached to it as we approach 
the mid of the Ninevite empire, when the kings were not so well able to endure hardship. Senna- 
cherib mentiems it «m seyeial oecasions, with a certain amount of self-pity for the fatigue he had 
undergone, but with a real pride in his own enduranee {Taylor Prism, col. i. U. 66-69, col. iii. 
11. 71-82). . • 
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of the Egyptians, but round or oval.^ It was made of dried brick, and pro- 
vided with towers like an ancient city; indeed, many of these entrenched 
camps survived the occasion of their formation, and became small fortified 
towns or castles, whence a permanent garrison could command the neighbour- 
ing country. The interior was divided into four equal parts by two roads, 
intersecting each other at right angles. The royal tents, with their walls of 



AN ASSVBIAN CAACP.* 


felt or brown linen, resembled an actual palace, which could be moved from 
place to place ; they were surrounded with less pretentious buildings reserved 
for the king’s household, and the stables. The tent-poles at the angles of 
these habitations were plated with metal, and terminated at their upper 
extremities in figures of goats and other animals made of the same material. 
The tents of the soldiers were conical in form, and each was maintained in its 
position by a forked pole placed inside. They contained the ordinary require- 
ments of the peasant — bed and head-rest, table with legs like those of a 
gazelle, stools and folding-chairs; the household utensils and the provisions 
hung from the forks of the support. The monuments, which usually o-ive 
few details of humble life, are remarkable for their complete reproductions of 
the daily scenes in the camp. We see on them the soldier Tnnln'Tiff his bed, 
grinding com, dressing the carcase of a sheep which he has just killed, or 
pouring out wine ; the pot boiling on the fire is watched by the vigilant eye 
of a trooper or of a woman, while those not actively employed are grouped 

* The oval inclines towards a square form, with rounded corners, on the bas-reliefs of the bronze 
gates of Shalmaneser II. at Balawat. 

* Drawn by Boudier.from LAVAKD’sdfonuTBenfeqf .^inereh.ToL L pL 30; cf. vol. L pis. 63, 77, and 
voL ii. pp. 24, 3^ 50, where the usual scene of the sacrifice before the two royal standards is depicted. 
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together in twos and threes, eating, drinking, and chatting. A certain number 
of priests and soothsayers accompanied the army, but they did not bring the 
statues of their gods with them, the only emblems of the divinities seen in 
battle being the two royal ensigns, one representing Assur as lord of the 
territory, borne on a single bull and bending his bow, while the other depicted 
him standing on two bulls as King of Assyria.^ An altar smoked before the 



A rOBTiriEt> TOWS." 


chariot on which these two standards were planted, and every night and 
morning the prince and his nobles laid offerings upon it, and recited prayers 
before it for the well-being of the army. 

Military tactics had not made much progress since the time of the great 
Egyptian invasions.® The Assyrian generals set out in haste from Nineveh or 
Assur in the hope of surprising their enemy, and they often succeeded in 
penetrating into the very heart of his country before he had time to mobilise 
or concentrate his forces. The work of subduing him was performed piecemeal ; 
they devastated his fields, robbed his orchards, and, marching all through the 
night,* they would arrive with such suddenness before one or other of his towns, 
that he would have no time to organise a defence. Most of their campaigns 
were mere forced marches across pla^ and mountains, without regular sieges 
or pitched battles. Should the enemy, however, seek an engagement, and the 

• It is possible that each of these standards corresponded to some dignity of the sovereign ; the 
first belonged to him, inasmuch as he was »har kishshati, “king of the regions,” and the other, by 
virtue of his office, of $har Ashihur, “King of A^yria” (Bu.lebbece-.Jebemias, Der JJntergang 
Ninemk’i, in the BeitrSge zur Asgyriologie, vol. iii. p. 167). 

• Brawn by Faucher-Gndin, firom a photograph by Mansell, taken in the British Museum. The 
inhabitants of the town who have been taken prisoners, are leaving it with their cattle nnder the 
conduct of Assyrian soldiers ; of. what is said on this subject on pp. 639, 640 of the present work. 

» For Egyptian miUtary tactics of the time ofThfitm«»U HI., see supra, pp. 220-228, and pp. 
458, 459, for those of the time of Kamses IIL , , , , . 

• Assurnazirpal mentions several night marches, which enabled him to reach the heart of the 
enemy’s country (Annofa, col. iL 11. 48, 49, 53-55). 
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men be drawn up in line to meet him, the action would be opened by archers 
and light troops armed with slings, who would be followed by the chariotry and 
heavy infantry for close 
attack ; a reserve of veterans 
Avould await around the 
commanding - general the 
crucial moment of the en- 
gagement, when they would 
charge in a body among 
the combatants, and decide 
the victory bysheer strength 
of arm.^ The pursuit of 
the enemy was never car- 
ried to any considerable 
distance, for the men were 
needed to collect the spoil, 
despatch the wounded, and 
carry off the trophies of 
war. Such of the prisoners 
as it was deemed useful or 
politic to spare were sta- 
tioned in a safe place under 

• THE BBINGISG OS' HEADS APTEB A BATTLE.’ 

a guard of sentries. The 

remainder were condemned to death as they were brought in, and their 
execution took place without delay ; they were made to kneel down, with 
their backs to the soldiery, their heads bowed, and their hands resting 
on a flat stone or a billet of wood, in which position they were despatched 
with clubs. The scribes, standing before their tent doors, registered the 
number of heads cut off ; each soldier, bringing his quota and throwing it 
upon the heap, gave in his name and the number of his company, and then 
withdrew in the hope of receiving a reward proportionate to the number of his 

* Cf. tupra, pp. 614, 615, for the account of the battle in which Nebnchadiezzar I. vanquished the 
Edomites. Tiglath-pileser I. mentions a pitched battle against the Muskhu, who numbered 20,000 
men {Annals, coL i 11. 62-82); and another against Eilitesbnb, King of Kummukh (col. ii. 11. 16-28), 
in his first campaign. In one of the following campaigns he overcame the people of Saraush (col. iii. 
IL 80-84) and those of Mamttash (col. iii. 11. 102, 103), and also 6000 Sugi (col. iv. 11. 9-21) ; later on 
he defeated 23 allied kings of Jfalri, and took from them 120 chariots (col. iv. 11. 71-96) and 20,000 
people of Kumann (col. v. 11. 86-96). The other wars are little more than raids, during which he 
encountered merely those who were incapable of offering him any resistance. 

* Drawn by Fancher-Gudin, from LiATAbd, The Monuments of Nineveh, vol. i. pi. 22 ; cf. vol. ii. 
pis. 19, 29, 37, 45. On p. 227 of the present work will be found a corresponding scene after an 
Egyptian battle, with the collection of phalli and bands cut from the dead bodies of the enemy ; this 
episode is taken from one of the bas-reliefs representing the victories of Ramses III. at Medinet-Habu. 
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victims.^ When the king happened to accompany the army, he always presided 
at this scene, and distributed largesse to those who had shown most bravery ; 
in his absence he required that the heads of the enemy’s chiefs should be sent 

to him, in order that they 
might be exposed to his 
subjects on the gates of his 
capital. Sieges were lengthy 
and arduous undertakings. 
In the case of towns situ- 
ated on the plain, the site 
was usually chosen so as 
to be protected by canals, 
or an arm of a river on two 
or three sides, thus leaving 
one side only without a 
natural defence, which the 
inhabitants endeavoured to 
make up for by means of 
double or treble ramparts.^ 
These fortifications must 
have resembled those of 



THU KIKU LETS FLY ABBQWS AT A BESIEGHI TOWN.^ 


the Syrian towns; the walls were broad at the base, and, to prevent 
scaling, rose to a height of some thirty or forty feet ; there were towers at 
intervals of a bowshot, from which the archers could seriously disconcert 
parties making attacks against any intervening points in the curtain wall- 
the massive gates were covered with raw hides, or were plated with metal 
to resist assaults by fire and axe,* while, as soon as hostilities commenced, 
the defence was further completed by wooden scaffolding. Places thus 
fortified, however, at times fell almost without an attempt at resistance; 
the inhabitants, having descended into the lowlands to rescue their crops from 
the Assyrians, would be disbanded, and, while endeavouring to take refuge 
within their ramparts, would be pursued by the enemy, who would gain 
admittance with them in the general disorder.® If the town did not fall into 

» The details of this bringing of heads are known to ns by representations of a later period • one 
of them is reproduced on p. 635. The fusions contained in the Annal$ of Tiglath-pileger J., toL i 
IL 81, 82, col. tL 1L 4-6, shows that the custom was in full force under the early Assyrian conquerors! 

* The town of Tela had three containing walls {AnndU of Asmrnazirpal, col. 1 IL 113, 114) that 
of Shingisha had four (ibid., col. iL 11. 98, 99), and that of Klura two (Oid., col. ii. U. 104, 105)! 

* Drawn by Fauchen^ludin, from Latabd, The MonwnenU of Nineveh, vol. i. pi. 17; scenes of 

attadc are also to be found in tiie same work in yoI. i pis. 63, 68, and toI. ii. pi. 31. 

* For the ^stem of fortification employed in the towns of the Tigris and the Euphrates, cf. 
DuaiLAFOT, VAeropdU de Sme, pp. 140, et seq., 171, et s^, and Billebbeck-J E siauAs, Her Untergang 

mnevA’$,iatheSeitrSaesBrA$igri6logh,xoi.m.p]g.J5a-m. 

» As fifr »-»«»nr le , the town of Marutta* in the Aswafr df Ttgiath-pileter I, col. Hi. U. 102-105. 
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their hands by some stroke of good fortune, they would at once attempt, 
by an immediate assault, to terrify the garrison into laying down their 
arms.^ The archers and slingers led the attack by advancing in couples 
till they were within the prescribed distance from the walls, one of the two 
taking careful aim, while the other sheltered his comrade behind his round- 
topped shield. The king 
himself would sometimes 
alight from his chariot and 
let fly his arrows in the 
front rank of the archers, 
while a handful of resolute 
men would rush against 
the gates of the town and 
attempt either to break 
them down or set them 
alight with torches. An- 
other party, armed with 
stout helmets and quilted 
jerkins, which rendered 
them almost invulnerable 
to the shower of arrows or stones poured on them by the besieged, would attempt 
to undermine the walls by means of levers and pick-axes, and while thus en- 
gaged would be protected by mantelets fixed to the face of the walls, resembling 
in shape the shields of the archers. Often bodies of men would approach the 
suburbs of the city and endeavour to obtain access to the ramparts from the roofs 
of the houses in close proximity to the walls. If, however, they could gain 
admittance by none of these means, and time was of no consideration, they would 
resign themselves to a lengthy siege, and the blockade would commence by 
a systematic desolation of the surrounding country, in which the villages 
scattered over the plain would be burnt, the vines torn up, and all trees 
cut down. The Assyrians waged war with a brutality which the Egyptians 
would never have tolerated. Unlike the Pharaohs, their kings were not content 
to imprison or put to death the principal instigators of a revolt, but their wrath 
would fall upon the entire population. As long as a town resisted the efforts 
of their besi^ing force, all its inhabitants bearing arms who fell into their 
hands were subjected to the ntost cruel tortures ; they were cat to pieces 

» Aasninazirpal, in this fashion, took the town of Pitnrain two days, in spite of its strong double 
ramparts (AimaU of Astumazirpal, ool. it 11 . 104 - 107 )- 

’ Drawn by Faueher-Gudin, from Latard, The Monvmenfs of Nineveh, toI. i. pi. 19; for other 
scenes representing the sapping of walls, cf. Layabd, The Monuments of Nineveh, toI. i. pis. 20, 29, 
6€i and ¥ol. ii. pL 
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or impaled alive on stakes, which were planted in tlie ground just in front 
of the lines, so that the besieged should enjoy a full view of the sufferings 
of their comrades. Even dnring the course of a short siege this line of 
stakes would be prolonged till it formed a bloody pale between the two 
contending armies.^ This horrible spectacle had at least the effect of 
the courage of the besieged, and of hastening the end of hostilities. 
When at length the town yielded to the enemy, it was often razed to the 
ground,^ and salt was strewn upon its ruins,® while the unfortunate inhabitants 



A TOWN TAKEN BY SCALING.* 


were either massacred or transplanted en masse elsewhere.® If the bulk of the 
population were spared and condemned to exile, the wealthy and noble were 
shown no clemency ; they were thrown from the top of the city towers, their 
ears and noses were cut off, their hands and feet were amputated, or they and 
their children were roasted over a slow fire, or flayed alive, or decapitated, and 
their heads piled up in a heap. The victorious sovereigns appear to have 
taken a pride in the ingenuity with which they varied these means of torture, 
and dwell with complacency on the recital of their cruelties. “ I constructed a 
pillar at the gate of the city," is the boast of one of them ; “ I then flayed the 
chief men, and covered the post with their skins ; I suspended their dead bodies 


• For these lines of men empaled, see the representatioDS of sieges in Latabd, The Monuments 

of JTineveA, voL ii. pi. 21. - , ,, 

• of Tiglathipileser L, coL ii. 11. 34, 35, col. iii. 11. 87-89, coL iv. IL 2-4, coL v. 11. 2-4, 

95-99, col. vL IL 27-30. 

• This is what we seem to gather from a passage in the Annals of Tiglath-pileser I., coL vi. 11. 13, 
14 in which Peiser sees in the ideogram Zipa, though not without hesitation, the word for rock-salt. 

' * Drawn by Fancher-Gndin, from one of the bas-reliefs of the bronze gate of Balsw&t. The two 
soldiers who represent the Assyrian army carry their shields before them; flames appear above the 
zamnarts, showing that the conquerors have burnt the town. 

of Tiglath-pileser L, coL iii. 11. 62-68, 84-86, col. iv. 11. 2, 3, col. v. U. 1, 2, 59-63. 
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from this same pillar, I impaled others on the summit of the pillar, and 1 
ranged others on stakes around the pillar.” ^ 

Two or three executions of this kind usually sufficed to demoralise the 
enemy. The remaining inhabitants assembled : terrified by the majesty of 
Assur, and as it were blinded by the brightness of his countenance, they 
sunk down at tbe knees of the victor and embraced his feet.^ The peace 



secured at the price of their freedom left them merely with their lives and such 
of their goods as could not be removed from the soil. The scribes thereupon 
surrounded the spoil seized by the soldiery, and drew up a detailed inventory 
of the prisoners and their property : everything worth carrying away to Assyria 
was promptly registered, and despatched to the capital. The contents of the 
royal palace led the way ; it comprised the silver, gold, and copper of the 
vanquished prince, his caldrons, dishes and cups of brass, the women of his 
harem, the maidens of his household, his furniture and stuffs, horses and 
chariots, together with his men and women servants.^ The enemy’s gods, 

• Annals of Assurnazirp<il,col. i. 11. 89-91 : cf. Peiseb, Inschri/ten Aschur-ndsir-abaFs, in Schbadeu, 
KeiUmclaifttiehe BMMhek, vol. i. pp. 66, 67. Other similar examples of cruelty are found in the 
same Annals, col. ii. 11. 107-111, coL iii. 11. 107-109, 111-113, etc. The inscriptions of Tiglath-pileser 
mention but few of these wholesale executions, and rarely allude to the barbarous scenes which 
accompanied them; the conqueror, however, speaks of the heaps of heads which he had collected 
near the towns of Kummukh (^Annals, col. i. IL 81, 82). 

* These are the very expressions used in the Assyrian texts : “ The terror of my strength over- 
threw them, they feared the combat and they embraced my feet ” (Annals of Tiglath-pileser L, col. iii. 
11. 4-6) : and again ; “ The brightness of Assur, my lord, overturned them ” (Ond., col. ix. 11. 73, 74), 
This latter image is explained by the presence over the king of the winged figure of Assur directing 
the battle ; ct the subject reproduced above the table of contents on p. 567 of the present work. 

’ Drawn by Faucher-Gudin, firom one of the bas-reliefs of the bronze gates of Balawat ; on the 
right the town is seen in flames, and on the walls on either side hangs a row of heads, one above 
another. 

‘ Annals of Tiglath-pileser I., ooL iL 11. 25—33, 44—53, col. iii. L 106, col. iv. 1. 6; Annals of Assnr- 
nazirpali ooL i. 11. 83-88, col. u. 11. 66-68, 119-125, col. iU. 11. 21-23. 72-76, etc. 
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like his kings, were despoiled of their possessions, and poor and rich suffered 
alike. The choicest of their troops were incorporated into the Assyrian 
regiments, and helped to fill the gaps which war had made in the ranks;* 
the peasantry and townsfolk were sold as slaves, or were despatched with 
their families to tiU the domains of the king in some Assyrian village.* 
The monuments often depict the exodus of these unfortunate wretches. 

They are represented as 
proceeding on their way 
in the charge of a few 
foot-soldiers — each of the 
men carrying, without any 
sign of labour, a bag of pro- 
visions, while the women 
bear their young children 
on their shoulders or 
in their arms: herds of 
cows and flocks of goats 
and sheep follow, chariots 
drawn by mules bringing^ 
up the rear with the bag- 
gage. While the crowd of 
non-combatants were con- 
ducted in irregular columns 
without manacles or chains, 
the veteran troops and the young men capable of bearing arms were usually 
bound together, and sometimes were farther secured by a wooden collar 
placed on their necks. Many perished on the way from want or fatigue, 
but such as were fortunate enough to reach the end of the journey were 
rewarded with a smaU portion of land and a dwelling, becoming henceforward 
identified with the indigenous inhabitants of the country.. Assyrians were 
planted as colonists in the subjugated towns, and served to maintain there 
the authority of the conqueror.* The condition of the latter resembled to a 
great extent that of the old Egyptian vassals in Phoenicia or Southern Syria. 
They were aUowed to retain their national constitution, rites, and even their 



• 'Kglath.pflesei L in this manner incorporated 120 chariots of the Kaahki and the XJrumi into 

C**^®*® *® transported is given as 6000), 

Paucher-Gndin, from Latabt. Th» Sonumrmts of Nineveh, voL ii. pi. 35; cf. the 
repreSlL^ of other convoys of prisoners in the same work, vol. i. pis. 58. 60,74, and vol. il pis. 26, 

^Cf^St^said of these Assyrian colonies on pp. 608, 600. 666-668 of the prehent work. ,, 
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sovereigns ; ^ when, for instance, after some rebellion, one of these princes 
had been impaled or decapitated, his successor was always chosen from 
among the members of his own family, usually one of his sons, who was 
enthroned almost before his father had ceased to breathe. He was obliged 
to humiliate his own gods before Assur, to pay a yearly tribute,^ to render 
succour in case of necessity to the commanders of neighbouring garrisons, to 



COSVOY OF PBISONERS BOUND IN >ABIOrS WAVS.* 

send his troops when required to swell the royal army,* to give his sons 
or brothers as hostages,® and to deliver up his own sisters and daughters, or 
those of his nobles, for the harem or the domestic service of the conqueror.® 
The unfortunate prince soon resigned himself to this state of servitude ; 
he would collect around him and reorganise his scattered subjects, restore 
them to their cities, rebuild their walls, replant the wasted orchards, and 
sow the devastated fields. A few years of relative peace and tranquillity, 
during which he strove to be forgotten by his conqueror, restored prosperity 
to his country ; the population increased with extraordinary rapidity, and 
new generations arose who, unconscious of the disasters suffered by 
their predecessors, had but one aim, that of recovering their independence. 

* Cf. what is said upon the condition of the princes and peoples subject to the Pharaohs on p. 271 
of the present work. For those who placed themselves at the mercy of the Assyrians and submitted 
to pay tribute, c£ the AnnaU of Tiglath-pHeser I., col. ii.ll. 53-55, 89-99, col. iii. 11. 76, S9, 91, col. iv. 
11. 27-31, col. V. 11. 8-21, 26-29, 37-11, 78-81. 

» Annals, etc., col. ii. 11. 83, 84, 90-96, col. iii. 11. 76, 92-95, col. iv. 11. 29-31, col. v. 11. 19, 20,39-41 ,80, 8 1 . 

* Drawn by Faucher-Gudin, from a bas-relief of one of the gates of Balawat. 

* Annals of Assumasirpal, col. iii. 11. 69, 77. 

* Annals of Tiglath-pUeser L, col. ii. 11. 47, 48, col. v. 11. 17, 18 ; Annals of Assurnazirpal, col. i. 
11. 100, 101, col. ii. 11. 11, 12. 

‘ Annals of Assumazirpal, col. ii. 11. 124, 125, col. iii. 1. 76. 

2 T 
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We must, however, beware of thinking that the defeat of these tribes was as 
crushing or their desolation as terrible as the testimony of the inscriptions 
would lead us to suppose. The rulers of Nineveh were but too apt to 
relate that this or that country had been conquered and its people destroyed, 
when the Assyrian army had remained merely a week or a fortnight within its 
territory, had burnt some half-dozen fortified towns, and taken two or three 
thousand prisoners.* If we were to accept implicitly all that is recorded 
of the Assyrian exploits in Nairi or the Taurus, we should be led to believe 
that for at least half a century the valleys of the Upper Tigris and Middle 
Euphrates were transformed into a desert ; each time, however, that they are 
subsequently mentioned on the occasion of some fresh expedition, they appear 
once more covered with thriving cities and a vigorous population, whose 
generals offer an obstinate resistance to the invaders. We are, therefore, 
forced to admit that the majority of these expeditions must be regarded as 
mere raids. The population, disconcerted by a sudden attack, would take 
refuge in the woods or on the mountains, carrying with them their gods, whom 
they thus preserved from captivity, together with a portion of their treasures 
and cattle ; ^ but no sooner had the invader retired, than they descended 
once more into the plain and returned to their usual occupations. The 
Assyrian victories thus rarely produced the decisive results which are claimed 
for them ; they almost always left the conquered people with sufficient energy 
and resources to enable them to resume the conflict after a brief interval, 
and the supremacy which the suzerain claimed as a result of his conquests 
was of the most ephemeral nature. A revolt would suffice to shake it, while 
a victory would be almost certain to destroy it, and once more reduce the 
empire to the limits of Assyria proper. 

Tukultiabalesharra, famUiar to us under the name of Tiglath-pileser,® is the 
first of the great warrior-kings of Assyria to stand out before us with any definite 
individuality. We find him, in the interval between two skirmishes, engaged 
in hunting lions or in the pursuit of other wild beasts, and we see him lavishing 
offerings on the gods and enriching their temples with the spoils of his 
victories ; these, however, were not the normal occupations of this sovereign, 
for p^me with him was merely an interlude in a reign of conflict. He led all 

' For example, Tiglath-pUeser L conquers the Kntmunkb in the first year of hia reign, burning, 
destroying, and depopulating the towns, and massacring “ the remainder of the Kummukh’’ who had 
taken refuge in the mountains {Aanode, col. i. 1. 89, col. iL II. 16, 56-58), after which, in his second 
campaign, he again pillages, bums, destroys, and depopulates the towns, and again massacres the 
remahvier of the inhabitants hiding in the mountains {Annali, col. iii. 11. 11-35). He makes the same 
statemenfe with r^ard to most of the other countries and peoples conquered by him, but we find 
them reappearing with renewed vigour on the scene, soon after their supposed destruction. 

* AnnaU of Tiglath-pileteT L, col. ii. 11. 39-42, coL iii. 11. 16-25, 72-75. 

* Tigfath-pileser m one of the transcriptions giren in the LXX. for the Hebrew Teimon oi the 
name : it signifies, “ The diild of Esharra is my strength.” By “ the child of lihatra ” tiie AayriaBSi 
like the Qutldseans, nirierstood the child of Hinib (Loxz, Vie Inaehriften Tiglathr^pHei^t L, ppt 1-3). 
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his expeditions in person, undeterred by any consideration of fatigue or danger, 
and scarcely had he returned from one arduous campaign, than he proceeded 
to sketch the plan of that for the following year ; in short, he reigned only 
to wage war4 His father, Assunshishi, had bequeathed him not only a pros- 
perous kingdom, but a well-organised army, which he placed in the field 
without delay. During the fifty years since the Mushku, descending through 
the gorges of the Taurus, had invaded the Alzi and the Purukuzzi,^ Assyria 
had not only lost possession of all the countries bordering the left bank of 
the Euphrates, but the whole of Kummukh had withdrawn its allegiance from 
her, and had ceased to pay tribute. Tiglath-pileser had ascended the throne 
only a few weeks ere he quitted Assur, marched rapidly across Eastern 
Mesopotamia by the usual route, through Singar and Nisib, and climbing 
the chain of the Kashiara, near Mardin, bore down into the very heart of 
Eummukh, where twenty thousand Mushku, under the command of five kings, 
resolutely awaited him. He repulsed them in the very first engagement, and 
pursued them hotly over hill and vale, pillaging the fields, and encircling the 
towns with trophies of human heads taken from the prisoners who had fallen into 
his hands ; the survivors, to the number of six thousand, laid down their arms, 
and were despatched to Assyria.® The Kummukh contingents, however, had 
been separated in the rout from the Mushku, and had taken refuge beyond 
the Euphrates, near to the fortress of Shirisha, where they imagined them- 
selves in safety behind a rampart of mountains and forests. Tiglath-pileser 
managed, by cutting a road for his foot-soldiers and chariots, to reach 
their retreat : he stormed the place without apparent difficulty, massacred 
the defenders, and then turning upon the inhabitants of Kurkhi,^ who were on 

* We possess two different docoments as materials for a study of the reign of Tiglath-pileser : 1st. 
The Annals of his first fire years, of which there are four copies published in Eawlissos, Cun. Ins. 
W. As., vol. i. pis. 9-16, and also in Winckleb, Sammlung von Keilschrifttexten I., pp. 1-25, translated 
in 1857 by four Assyriologists under the title of Inscription of Tiglath-Pileser I., King of Assyria, B.C. 
1150, as translated by Sir H. Bawlinson, Fox Talbot, Dr. Hincks and Dr. Oppert, and also in 1865 by 
Oppbbt alone, Hisloire des Empires de Chaldee et dlAssyrie, etc., pp. 44-59, transcribed, translated, and 
commented on by Lorz, Die Insclir. Tiglath-pileser's I., pp. 12-188, and finally transcribed and trans- 
lated by WrtrcKLEB, Inschr. Tiglath-Pileser’s I., in Schbxdeb, KeU. Bibliothek, vol. i. pp. 14rA7. 2ndly. 
The Annals of his first ten years, at first attributed to Assuiishishi (cf. supra, p. 616, n. 4), published 
by H. Eawltnsoit, Gun. Ins. W. As., vol. iii pi. 5, Kos.1-5, and again by W isckleb, Sammlung von Keil- 
schrifttexten I., pp. 26, 27, annotated by Lorz, Die Inschr. Tiglath-pileser’s I, pp. 193, 194, and more 
completely by Mbissnke, DerElamit. Feldzug Tiglath-pileser’s I.,iu ZeUs. fur Assyr., \ol. ix. pp. 101-104. 

' Of. supra, pp. 591, 616. 

’ Annals of Tiglath-pileser I., coL i, 11. 62-88 ; of. Lorz, Die Inschriften Tiglath-pileser^ s I., pp. 16-19- 
The king, starting from Assur, must have followed the route through Sindjar, Kisib, Mardin, and 
Diarbekir — a road used later by the Bomans, and still in existence at the present day. As he did 
not penetrate that year as far as the provinces of Alzi and Puruknzzi, he must have halted at the 
eonunencement of the mountain district, and have beaten the allies in the plain of Euru-tchal, before 
Diarbekir, in the neighbourhood of the Tigris. 

‘ The country of the Kurkhi appears to have included at this period the provinces lying between 
the Sebbeneh-Su and the mountains of Djndl, probably a portion of the Sophene, the Anzanene and 
, the Gordyene of classical authars (Schbadeb, Keilinschriften und Gesehiehtsforschung, pp. 145-147, note, 
J88, 189): for the reading Eurti of this i»me, cf. Hommei., Gesch. Bah. und Assy., p. 522, note 3, 524. 
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their way to reinforce the besieged, drove their soldiers into the Nami, 
whose waters carried the corpses down to the Tigris. One of their princes, 
Kiliteshob, son of Kaliteshub-Sarupi,^ had been made prisoner during the 
action. Tiglath-pileser sent him, together with his wives, children, treasures,, 
and- gods,^ to share the captivity of the Mnshkn ; then retracing his steps, 
he crossed over to the right bank of the Tigris, and attacked the stronghold 
of TJrrakhinas which crowned the summit of Panari. The people, terror- 
stricken bv the fate of their neighbours, seized their idols and hid themselves 
within the thickets like a flock of birds. Their chief, Shaditeshub, son of 
Khatusaru,® ventured from out of his hiding-place to meet the Assyrian 
conqueror, and prostrated himself at his feet. He delivered over his sons 
and the males of his family as hostages, and yielded up all his possessions 
in gold and copper, together with a hundred and twenty slaves and cattle of 
all kinds; Tiglath-pileser thereupon permitted him to keep his principality 
under the suzerainty of Assyria, and such of his allies as followed his example 
obtained a similar concession. The king consecrated the tenth of the spoil 
thus received to the use of his god Assur and also to Ramman ; ^ but before 
returning to his capital, he suddenly resolved to make an expedition into 
the almost impenetrable regions which separated him from Lake Van. This 
district was, even more than at the present day, a confused labyrinth of wooded 
mountain ranges, through which the Eastern Tigris and its affluents poured 
their rapid waters in tortuous curves. As hitherto no army had succeeded 
in making its way through this territory with sufficient speed to surprise 
the fortified villages and scattered clans inhabiting the valleys and mountain 
slopes, Tiglath-pileser selected from his force a small troop of light infantry 
and thirty chariots, with which he struck into the forests ; but, on reaching 


I The names of these princes have been read Kilianterns, Ealianterns, and lower down Sbadian- 
terns. I'r- Lenormant connected them with the Asiatic names ending in -androa, — Maiandrm, 
SeeaMndToa ; he identified in the same way the first element of the Lydian name Sadyattea with 
Shadiantems, and traced back Sadiandros {Lea antiquiUa de la Troade, etc., i. pp. 65, 66, and Lea 
Qrigiaea de I’Hialoire, \oL iii. p. 76; of. Satce, The Monamenta of the Hittitea, in the Tranaaeliona of 
th^ibl. Arch. Soc., vol. vii. p. 291). Brunnow has shown that we ought to recognise in the second 
element the name of the god Teshub, Tessupas, Tisubn, Teshupu (of. supra, p. 355, note 1), and read 
Kilitesbnb, Kaliteshub, Shaditesbnb (Jesses, Grundlageu far eine Entxifferung der Haiiaohen Oder 
PUf^-melu tu InaehHflen, p. 165). 

* Aatntda of Ttglath-pUeaer I., col. i. 11. 89-94, ooL ii. IL 1-33 ; cf. Lorz, Die Inachriften Tiglath- 
i.iJ.Jcr’iT I; pp- 18-21. According to what is said on p. 664, note 3, the vanquished must have crossed 
fte Tigris below Diarbekir and have taken refuge beyond Mayafarriktn, so that Shirisha must be sought 
f be^e«i the SUvan-Jagh and the Ak-dagh, in the basin of the Batman-tchai, the present Kami. 

» The of this chiers fether has always been read Khatukhi : it is a form of the name 
TThatasam home by the Hittite king in the time of Bamses II. Cf. aupra, p. 589, note 3. 

* of Ti^h-pdeaeT X, col. ii. IL 36-62 ; cf. Lorz, Die Inachriften Tiglath-pileaer'a I., pp. 20-23. 
T- o site rfUr«*hinaa— read by Winckler Urartinaa (Buckr. T^th-pOeaer'a X., in Sobradeb, Kedin- 

Irimiehe mOiotMt, voLi. pp. 20,21)— is vary uncertain: the town was situated in a territory 
h eodd bdong equally well to the Knmmukh or to the Kurkhr, the mention of the crossings 
J the Tigris seems to indicate that it was cm the right hank rf the river, probably in the monntaia 
^upofTur-Abdin. 
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the Arnma, he was forced to abandon his chariotry and proceed with the 
foot-soldiers only. The Mildish, terrified by his sudden appearance, fell an 
easy prey to the inyader : the king scattered the troops hastily collected to 
oppose him, set fire to a few fortresses, seized the peasantry and their flocks, 
and demanded hostages and the nsual tribute as a condition of peace.^ In 
his first campaign he thus reduced the upper and eastern half of Kummukh, 
namely, the part extending to the north of the Tigris, while in the following 
campaign he turned his attention to the regions bounded by the Euphrates 
and by the western spurs of the Kashiari. The Alzi and the Purukuzzi had 
been disconcerted by his victories, and had yielded him their allegiance almost 
without a struggle.^ To the southward, the Kashku and the Urumi, who had, 
to the number of four thousand, migrated from among the Khati and compelled 
the towns of the Shubarti to break their alliance with the Ninevite kings, 
now made no attempt at resistance ; they laid down their arms and yielded 
at discretion, giving up their goods and their hundred and twenty war- 
chariots, and resigning themselves to the task of colonising a distant corner 
of Assyria.® Other provinces, however, were not so easily dealt with; the 
inhabitants entrenched themselves within their wild valleys, from whence 
they had to be ousted by sheer force ; in the end they always had to yield, 
and to undertake to pay an annual tribute. The Assyrian empire thus re- 
gained on this side the countries which Shalmaneser I. had lost, owing to 
the absorption of his energies and interests in the events which were taking 
place in Chaldsea.^ 

In his third campaign Tiglath-pileser succeeded in bringing about the 
pacification of the border proyinces which shut in the basin of the Tigris to 
the north and east. The Kurkhi did not consider themselves ’ conquered 
by the check they had received at the Kami; several of their tribes were 
stirring in Kharia, on the highlands above the Arzania, and their rest- 
lessness threatened to infect such of their neighbours as had already 
submitted themselves to the Assyrian yoke. “ My master Assnr commanded 
me to attack their proud summits, which no king has ever visited. I 
assembled my chariots and my foot-soldiers, and I passed between the Idni 
and the Ata, by a difficult country, across cloud-capped mountains whose 
peaks were as the point of a dagger, and unfavourable to the progress of 

‘ ef.Jjxyiz, Die JmdmftenTigIath-pileser'sL,pp. 2%-'^. 

The MilStA of OUT iuseriptitm is to be identified with the oonntry of Mount fjmadlsh, mentioned by 
Sargon ot Assyria (Great Insenpffou, 1. 37). Hommel appears to me to place it too far north: i^ as 
he says (Gescft. Bab. and Am., p. note 2X the troops bad touched at Arsauia and Ijake Van, I 
think the king wonld not have Omitted to mention the fact. 

* Annals, coL ii 11. 89-96 ; of. IjOis, Die Imehri/tea Tiglalh-pUeier’s I., pp. 24, 25. 

* etc., ed. iu IL 96-102, coL uL U. 1-6; ct Lorz, op. «t., pp. 24r-27. ^ what is said, 
si^ira. P- tol, upon this invaskn of the Eadikn and the Urami into the country of Shubarti. 

* Mmlt, etc., col. iiL 11. 7-31 ; cf. Lorz, op. eH„ pf . 26-29. 
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my chariots; I therefore left my chariots in reserve, and I climbed these 
steep mountains. The community of the Kurkhi assembled its numerous 
troops, and in order to give me battle they entrenched themselves upon 
the Azuhtagish ; on the slopes of the mountain, an incommodious position, 
I came into conflict with them, and I vanquished them.” This lesson cost 
them twenty-five towns, situated at the feet of the Aia, the Shuira, the Idni, 
the Shizu, the Silgu, and the Arzanabiu ^ — all twenty-five being burnt to the 
ground. The dread of a similar fate impelled the neighbouring inhabitants 
of Adaush to beg for a truce, which was granted to them ; ^ but the people 
of Saraush and of Ammaush, who “from all time had never known what it 
was to obey,” were cut to pieces, and their survivors incorporated into the 
empire— a like fate overtaking the Isua and the Daria, who inhabited 
Khoatras.® Beyond this, again, on the banks of the Lesser Zab and the 
confines of Lulume, the principalities of Muraddash and of Saradaush refused 
to come to terms. Tiglath-pileser broke their lines within sight of Muraddash 
and entered the town with the fugitives in the confusion which ensued ; this 
took place about the fourth hour of the day. The success was so prompt and 
complete, that the king was inclined to attribute it to the help of Eamman, 
and he made an offering to the temple of this god at Assur of all the copper, 
whether wrought or in ore, whidb was found among the spoil of the vanquished.* 
He was recalled almost immediately after this victory by a sedition among^ 
the Kurkhi near the sources of the Tigris. One of their tribes, known as 
the Sugi, who had not as yet suffered from the invaders, had concentrated 
round their standards contingents from some half-dozen cities, and the united 


force was,, to the number of six thousand, drawn up on Mount Khirikha 
Tiglath-pileser was again victorious, and took from them twenty-five statues 
of their gods, which he despatched to Assyria to be distributed among the 
sanctuaries of Belit at Assur, of Ann, Bamman, and of Ishtar.* Winter obliged 
him to suspend operations. When he again resumed them at the beginning 

* AmaU of Tiglalh-^eser I., coL iii. U. 3^-69 r c£ LorZ, Die Ineehrifteu Tiglath-pileseT>» T 

28-31. For the site of Khaiia, e£. Houicbi., Getehithte Bab. und Aex., p. 524 ; it must be so hV 
probably between the sonrees of the Tigris and the Betman-tcbat ^ 

* .djMiols, etc.,coLiii.lL70-7e; of.LoTZ,<>p.eit.,pp.30,31. According to the context th Ad 

ought to be between the Sharia and the Saransh ; possibly between the Batman-tchai and'th 
tehaJ, in the neighbourhood of Mildish. ® ““ 

’ Amah, etc., coL iii. IL 77-106, coL iv. IL 1-6; ct Lorz, op. eit, pp. 30-35. As Tio-iath U 
was forced to cross Honnt Aroma (see supra, p. 644) in order to reach the Ammaush and the 
th^ two countries, togeOxer with Isna and Daria, cannot be ftr from Mildish ; Isna is. i*^de^ 
mentioned as near to Anzitene in an inscription of Shahnaneser II., which obliges us to la 
somewhere near the aonroes of the Batman-tchai (Satcs; The Cmeiform Inscriptions of Tannin th 
1. B. As. Soe., toL xiv. p. 398). The position of Muraddash and Satsdansh is indirectly pointed t 
by the maation of the Lower Zab and the Lalumg ; the name of Saradansh is perhaps preserred ’ 
that of Snrtasb, borne by the valley through which runs one of flie tributaries of the Lower Zab 

* Amah, etc., coL iv. IL 7-® ; of. Loiz, IHe hudtripen Ti^ah-pHeser’s I, pp. 34,37 Wo the 
Mteof the ef, Hosramn, 6 «aA Boh. und 4«a,p. 525. i 
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of his third, year, both the Kummnkh and the Kurkhi were so peaceably 
settled that he was able to carry his expeditions without fear of danger 
further north, into the regions of the Upper Euphrates between the Halys 
and Lake Van, a district then known as Naari. He marched diagonally 
across the plain of Diarbekir, penetrated through dense forests, climbed 
sixteen mountain ridges one after the other by paths hitherto considered 
impracticable, and finally crossed the Euphrates by improvised bridges, this 
being, as far as we know, the first time that an Assyrian monarch had 



GEKSRAIi YIKW OF THB BTJINB OF FOTCIK.* 


ventured into the very heart of those countries which had formerly constituted 
the Hittite empire. 

He found them occupied by rude and warlike tribes, who derived con- 
siderable wealth from working the mines, and possessed each their own special 
sanctuary, the ruins of which still appear above ground, and invite the 
attention of the explorer. Their fortresses must have all more or less 
rambled that city of the Pterians which flourished for so many ages just 
at the bend of the Halys;* its ate is stiU marked by a mound rising to 
some thirty feet above the plain, r^embling the platforms on which the 
Chaldsean temples were always built — a few walls of burnt brick, and within 

* Drawn by Bondier, ftom a photograph ; cf. PEBitOT-CHiprEZ, Butoire de VArt, voL iv. p. 661. 

* For the city of the Pterians, the present Euyuk, cf. Pkeeox-Chipi^ op. cit., voL iv. pp. 656-686. 
The remains of the palace of Enynk are probably later than the reign of Tiglath-pileser, and may be 
atiribnted to the X®" or IX*^ century before our era ; they, however, probably give a very fair idea of 
what the towns of the Cappadocian r^on were like at the time of the first Assyrian invasions. 
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an enclosure, among the debris of rudely built houses, the ruins of some 
temples and palaces consisting of large irregular blocks of stone. Two colossal 
sphinxes guard the gateway of the principal edifice, and their presence proves 
with certainty how predominant was Egyptian influence even at this con- 
siderable distance from 
the banks of the Nile. 
They are not the ordinary 
sphinxes, with a human 
head surmounting the 
body of a lion couchant 
on its stone pedestal ; but, 
like the Assyrian bulls, 
they are standing, and, to 
judge from the Hathorian 
locks which fall on each 
side of their countenances, 
they must have been in- 
tended to represent a pro- 
tecting goddess rather 
than a male deity.® A 
remarkable emblem is 
carved on the side of the 
upright to which their 
bodies are attached ; it 
is none other than the 
double-headed eagle, the 
prototype of which is not infrequently found at Telloh in Lower Chaldsea, 
among rmnains dating from the time of the kings and vicegerents of 
Lagash.® The court or hall to which this gate gave access was decorated 
with bas-reliefs, which exhibit a glaring imitation of Babylonian art ; we 
can still see on these the king, vested in his long flowing robes, praying 
before an altar, while further on is a procession of dignitaries following a 
troop of rams led by a priest to be sacrificed ; another scene represents two 
individuals in the attitude of worship, wearing short loin-cloths, and climbing 
a ladder whose upper end has an uncertain termination, while a third person 
applies his hands to his mouth in the performance of some mysterious 

I Drawn by Faneher-Gndin, from a photograph. This is the sphinx seen on the right of the 
illustration on p. 647 ; the sphinx to the left is reproduced in Pebeot-Chimez, Hittoire de VArt, 
voL iv. p. 665. 

» Pebbot-Chipiez, op. dt, vol. iv. pp. 667, 668. 

’ For the Chaldsean emblem of the donble-headed eagle, ef. the iUnstration on pp. 603, 604 of the 
Dawn of Cimlizcdton. 
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ceremony ; beyond these are priests and priestesses moving in solemn file as if 
in the measured tread of some sacred dance/ while in one corner we find the 
figure of a woman, probably a goddess, seated, holding in one hand a flower, 
perhaps the full-blown lotus, and in the other a cup from which she is about 
to drink. The costume of all these figures is that which Chaldsean fashion 
had imposed upon the whole of Western Asia, and consisted of the long 



TWO BLOCKS COVERED WITH BAS-RELIEFS IS THE EDVCK PALACE.' 

heavy robe, falling from the shoulders to the feet, drawn in at the waist by 
a girdle ; but it is to be noted that both sexes are shod with the turned-up 
shoes of the Hittites, and that the women wear high peaked caps. The 
composition of the scenes is rude, the drawing incorrect, and the general 
technique reminds us rather of the low reliefs of the Memphite or Theban 
sculptors than of the high projection characteristic of the artists of the Lower 
Euphrates. These slabs of sculptured stone formed a facing at the base of 
the now crumbling brick walls, the upper surface of which was covered with 
rough plastering.^ Here and there a few inscriptions reveal the name, titles, 
and parentage of some once celebrated personage, and mention the god in 
whose honour he had achieved the work. The characters in which these 
inscriptions are written are not, as a rule, incised in the stone, but are cut 
in relief upon its surface, and if some few of them may remind us of the 

» Pbbbot, Exploration archiblogiqtte de la Galatie, pis. IxL, Ixiii., Ixiy., and HUtoire de f Art dans 
r Antiquity, vol. iv. pp. 670, 675, 679. 

' Drawn by Fancher-Gudin, from a photograph; cf. Pebbot-Chipiez, Histoire de VArt dans 
I'AnliquitA, vol. iv. pp. 672, 673. 

’ jEtBEKOT-CHiHEZ, op. cit., voL iv. p. 666. 
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MYSTIC SCENE AT ECYCK.' 


Egyptian hieroglyphs, the 
majority are totally unlike 
them, both in form and exe- 
cution. A careful exami- 
nation of them reveals a 
medley of human and animal 
outlines, geometrical figures, 
and objects of daily use, 
which all doubtless corre- 
sponded to some letter or 
syllable, but to which we 
have as yet no trustworthy 
key. This system of writing 
is one of a whole group of 


Asiatic scripts, specimens of which are common in this part of the world 
from Crete to the banks of the 


Euphrates and Orontes.® It is 
thought that the Khati must have 
already adopted it before their ad- 
vent to power, and that it was they 
who propagated it in Northern Syria. 
It did not take the place of the 
cuneiform syllabary for ordinary 
purposes of daily life owing to its 
clumsiness and complex character, 
but its use was reserved for monu- 
mental inscriptions of a royal or 
religious kind, where it could be 
suitably employed as a framework to 
scenes or single figures. It, how- 
erer, never pr^ented the same grace- 
ful appearance and arrangement as 
was exhibited in the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphs) the signs placed side by side 



being out of proportion with each 


AN ASIATIC GODDESS.* 


other so as to destroy the general 


harmony of the lines, and it must be regarded as a script still in process of 


* Drawn by Fancher-Gudin, firom a photc^raph; cf. Pbebot-Chipiez, Hi»t de VArt, vol. iv. p. 671. 

* For the Cretan insoriptionB, see above, p. 463. 

* Drawn by Fanoher-Cndin, from a photograjA; cf. Pebbot-Chiwez, op. eit., vol. iv. p. 678. 
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formation and not yet emerged from infancy.^ Every square yard of soil turned 
up among the ruins of the houses of Euyuk yields vestiges of tools, coarse pottery,, 
terra-cotta and bronze statuettes of men and animals, and other objects of a not 
very high civilization. The few articles of luxury discovered, whether in fumi-^ 
ture or utensils, were not indigenous produetSi but were imported for the most 


V 7 - 7 ^^ 

.s. 


^ i ^ 




THE ASIATIC ISSCBIPTION OF KOUTOLU-TAiLA.* 

part from Chaldaea, Syria, Phoenicia, and perhaps from Egypt ; some objects,, 
indeed, came from- the coast-towns of the .^gean, thus showing that Western 
influence was already in contact with the traditions of the East. All the 
various races settled between the Halys and the Orontes were more or less- 
imbued with this foreign civilization, and their monuments, though not nearly 


* Sayce, who was the first to attempt to decipher it, was struck by certain resemblances in its signs 
with those of the Cypriote syllabary (27ie Monuments of the Hittites, in the Transactions of the Bibl- 
Arch. Soc., voL viii. p. 253, et seq.) ; Condor, on the other hand, claimed to have discovered certain 
analogies with the hierc^lyphs (JSamafh Inscriptions, in the Palestine Ex^oration Fund, Quarterly- 
Statements, 1883, pp. 133, 134, 189-192). Since these first attempts, many tentative efforts have been 
made to understand the tests written in this script : Halevy was opposed to the usual theory that 
they were Hittite, and proposed to call them Anatolian (Introduction au dichijfrement des inscriptions 
psettdodsiUites ou anatoliennes, in the Revue s€mitique, voL L pp. 55-62, 126-137). Jensen, following 
Halevy’s theory, proposed to regard both the writing and the language as those of Cilician tribes 
(Grundlagen fur eine Enlzifferung der Batisehen oder Oilieiseken Inschriften, in the Z. der D. Morgenl. 
Ges., vol. xlviii.). The Cappadocian tablets studied by Fb. Delitzsch, Beitrage zur Entzifferung und 
Erhlarung der Kappadokischen KeMschrifttafeln (in the Abhandlungen of the Saxon Academy of 
Sciences, Philology and Hist. Section, voL xiv., ?fo. 4, pp. 207-276), probably belong to the period 
before or after Tiglath-pileser I. ; Jensen, however, believes that they should be attributed to the 
earliest times of Assyrian history, before the XX*** century b.o. (Die Kappadokischen Keilschrift- 
ta/elchen, in the Zeitschrift fur Assyriologie, vol. x. pp. 79-81). 

* Drawn by Fancher-Gudin, from a photograph by Hogarth ; cf. Eamsay and Hogaeth, Pre- 
heUenie Monuments of Cappadocia, in the Becueil de Traraux, voL xiv. pi. v. . 
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so numerous as those of the Pharaohs and Ninevite kings, bear, nevertheless, 
an equally striking evidence of its power. Examples of it have been pointed 
out in a score of different places in the valleys of the Taurus and on the plains 
of Cappadocia, in bas-reliefs, stelje, seals, and intaglios, several of which must 
be nearly contemporaneous with the first Assyrian conquest. One instance of 



DOVBLE SCENE OE OFFERINGS AT FRAKHTIN.' 


it appears on the rocks at Ibriz, where a king stands in a devout attitude before 
a jovial giant whose hands are full of grapes and wheat-ears, while in another 
bas-relief near Erakhtin we have a double scene of sacrifice. The rock-carving 
at Ibriz is, perhaps, of all the relics of a forgotten world, that which impresses 
the spectator most favourably. The concept of the scene is peculiarly naive ; 
indeed, the two figures are clumsily brought together, though each of them, 
when examined separately, is remarkable for its style and execution. The 
king has a dignified bearing in spite of his large head, round eyes, and 
the unskilful way in which his arms are set on his body. The figure of the 
god is not standing firmly on both feet, but the sculptor has managed to 
invest him with an air of grandeur and an expression of vigour and honhomie, 
which reminds us of certain types of the Greek Hercules. 

Tiglath-pileser was probably attracted to Asia Minor as much by considera- 
tions of mercantile interest as by the love of conquest or desire for spoil. It 
would, indeed, have been an incomparable gain for him had he been able, if 
not to seize the mines themselves, at least to come into such close proximity 
to them that he would be able to monopolise their entire output, and at 

‘ Drawttby Faucher-Gndia, from a photograph by Hogarth ; cf. Eamsav and Hogaeth, Pre-hellmic 
Monuments of Cappadocia, ia the Reeueil de Traeaux, voL xiv. pi. vi. It will be remarked that both 
altars are in the form of a female without a head, but draped in the Assyrian robe. 
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the same time to lay hands on the great commercial highway to the trade 
centres of the west.^ The eastern terminus of this route lay already within 
his domains, namely, that 
which led to Assur by way 
of Amid, Nisibe, Singar, 
and the valley of the Upper 
Tigris ; he was now de- 
sirous of acquiring that 
portion of it which wound 
its way from the fords of 
the Euphrates at Malatiyeh 
to the crossing of the Halys. 

The changes which had 
just taken place in Kum- 
mukh and Nairi had fully 
aroused the numerous petty 
sovereigns of the neigh- 
bourhood. The bonds which 
kept them together had not 
been completely severed at 
the downfall of the Hit- 
tite empire, and a certain 
sense of unity still lingered 
among them in spite of their 
continual feuds ; they constituted, in fact, a sort of loose confederation, whose 
members never failed to help one another when they were threatened by 
a common enemy.® As soon as the news of an Assyrian invasion reached 
them, they at once put aside their mutual quarrels and combined to oppose 
the invader with their united forces. Tiglath-pileser had, therefore, scarcely 
crossed the Euphrates before he was attacked on his right flank by twenty- 
three petty kings of Nairi, ^ while sixty other chiefs from the same neigh- 
bourhood bore down upon him in front. He overcame the first detachment 
of the confederates, though not without a sharp struggle ; he carried carnage 









THE BAS-EELIEF OF IBKIZ.- 


’ For this commercial Mgliway, cf. supra, pp. 364-367. 

* Drawn by Fancher-Gudin, from a photograph by Hogarth ; cf. Eshsay and Hogarth, Pre- 
hdleuic Monuments, etc., in the Reeueil de Traraux, vol. xiv. pis. lii., iv., No. 3. 

’ This is to be gathered from a careful examination of the passages relating to these people in the 
Annals of Tiglath-pileser L; I have followed the interpretation given by Delattbe, Encore un Mot 
sur la G^ograpEie Assgrienne, pp. 5-15. 

* The text of the Annals of the X“‘ yeargive thirty instead of twenty-three (Wixckler, Insehriften 
Tiglath-Pileser’s I., p. 28, 1. 10) ; in the course of five or six years the numbers have already become 
exaggerated. 
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into their ranks, “ as it were the whirlwind of Kammau,” and seized a hun- 
dred and twenty of the enemy’s chariots.^ The sixty chiefs, whose domains 
extended as far as the “ Upper Sea,” ^ were disconcerted by the news of the 
-disaster, and of their own accord laid down their arms, or offered but a feeble 
resistance. Tiglath-pileser presented some of them in chains to the god Shamash ; 
be extorted an oath of vassalage from them, forced them to give up their children 
-as hostages, and laid a tax upon them en masse of 1200 stallions and 2000 bulls, 
after which he permitted them to return to their respective towns. He had, 
hoover, singled out from among them to grace his own triumph, Sini of 
Dayana, the only chief among them who had offered him an obstinate resistance ; 
but even he was granted his liberty after he had been carried captive to Assur, 
nnd made to kneel before the gods of Assyria.® Before returning to the capital, 
Tiglath-pileser attacked Khanigalbat, and appeared before Milidia : as the 
town attempted no defence, he spared it, and contented himself with levying 
■a small contribution upon its inhabitants.* This expedition was rather of the 
nature of a reconnaissance than a conquest, but it helped to convince the king 
of the diflSeulty of establishing any permanent suzerainty over the country. 
The Asiatic peoples were quick to bow before a sudden attack ; but no sooner 
had the conqueror departed, than those who had sworn him eternal fealty 
sought only how best to break their oaths. The tribes in immediate proximity 
to those provinces which had been long subject to the Assyrian rule, were 
intimidated into showing some respect for a power which existed so close to 
their own borders. But those further removed from the seat of government 
felt a certain security in their distance from it, and were tempted to revert to the 
state of independence they had enjoyed before the conquest ; so that unless 
the sovereign, by a fresh campaign, promptly made them realise that their 
disaffection would not remain unpunished, they soon forgot their feudatory 
<5ondition and the duties which it entailed. 

* Annals of Tiglath-pileser Z, col. iy. 11. 43-96 ; cf. Lotz, I/w lusehr. Tiglalh-pileser’s 1., pp. 36-41. 

® The site of the “ Upper Sea” has furnished material for much discussion. Some believe it to 

be the Caspian Sea (Menast, Annales des rois dAssprie, p. 34) or the Black Sea (Ed. Meter, Gesch. 
■des Altenrthums, voL i. p. 331), others take it to be Lake Van (Schrader, Die Namea der Metre in den 
Astgrischen Insch., p. 181, et seq. ; Tieue, Bab.-Ass. Geseh., pp. 162, 163), while some think it to be 
the Mediterranean, and more particularly the Gulf of Issus between Syria and Cilicia (G. Eawlinsoh, 
The Five Great Monarchies, vol. ii. p. 66 ; Delattre, Esquisse de Gdographie assyrienne, pp. 10-19 ; 
Hommei,, Geseh. Bab. and Ass., pp. 528, 529). At the present day several scholars have returned to 
the theory which makes it the Black Sea (Tiele, Bab. Ass. Geseh., p. 614 ; IIelatTre, Encore un Mot 
-sur la Gdog. Assyrienne, pp. 3-15). 

® Annals of Tiglath-pOeser L, coL iv. IL 96-101, coL t. 1L 1-32 ; cf. Lotz, Die Insehr. Tiglath- 
pileset’s L, pp. 39-43. Dayani, which is mentioned in the Annals of Shalmaneser II. (Inscription from 
Kurhh, coL ii. 11. 46, 47), has been placed on the banks of the Mnrad-su by Schrader (Keilinschriften 
ttnd Geschieht^orsehung, p. 154), and mme particularly in the neighbourhood of Melasgerd by feyce 
^Cuneiform Inscriptions of Van, iaJ.B. As. Soe., voL xiv. p. 399) ; Delattre has shown that it was the 
last and most westerly of twenty -three kingdoms conquered by Tiglath-pileser I. (Encore un Mot, etc., 
y)p. 11, 12), and that it was consequently enclosed between the Mnrad-su and the Euphrates proper. 

* Annals of Tiglath-paeserl., col. iv. IL 33-41; ctLorz, Xh« Insehr. Tiglath-pileser>e 1., pp. 42, 43. 
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Three years of merciless conflict with obstinate and warlike mountain tribes 
had severely tried the Assyrian army, if it had not worn out the sovereign ; the 
survivors of so many battles were in sore need of a well-merited repose, the gaps 
left by death had to be filled, and both infantry and chariotry needed the re-model- 
ling of their corps. The fourth year of the king’s reign, therefore, was employed 
almost entirely in this work of reorganisation ; we find only the record of a raid of 
a few weeks against the Akhlami and other nomadic Aramaeans situated beyond 
the Mesopotamian steppes. The Assyrians spread over the district between 
the frontiers of Sukhi and the fords of Carchemish for a whole day, killing all 
who resisted, sacking the villages and laying hands on slaves and cattle. The 
fugitives escaped over the Euphrates, vainly hoping that they would be secure 
in the very heart of the Khati. Tiglath-pileser, however, crossed the river 
on rafts supported on skins, and gave the provinces of Mount Bishri over to 
fire and sword : ^ six walled towns opened their gates to him without having 
ventured to strike a blow, and he quitted the country laden with spoil before 
the kings of the surrounding cities had had time to recover from their alarm.^ 
This expedition was for Tiglath-pileser merely an interlude between two more 
serious campaigns ; and with the beginning of his fifth year he reappeared in 
the provinces of the Upper Euphrates to complete his conquest of them. He 
began by attacking and devastating Musri, which lay close to the territory of 
Milid. While thus occupied he was harassed by bands of Kumani ; he turned 
upon them, overcame them, and imprisoned the remainder of them in the 
fortress of Arini, at the foot of Mount Aisa, where he forced them to kiss his 
feet. His victory over them, however, did not disconcert their neighbours. 
The bulk of the Enmani, whose troops had scarcely suffered in the engage- 
ment, fortified themselves on Mount Tala, to the number of twenty thousand ; 
the king carried the heights by assault, and hotly pursued the fugitives as far 
as the range of Kharusa before Musri, where the fortress of Khunusa afforded 
them a retreat behind its triple walls of brick. The king, nothing daunted, 
broke his way through them one after another, demolished the ramparts, razed 
the houses, and strewed the ruins with salt ; he then constructed a chapel of 

* The country of Bishri was situated, as the Annals point out, in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Carchemish. The name is preserved in that of Tell Basher still home by the ruins, and a modern 
vill^e on the banks of the Sajur (Fb. Deutzsch, Wo lag das Parodies i p. 268 ; Scheadee, Keilin- 
schriften vnd Geschichts/orschung, p. 226, note 1; WiifCKl.ES, Gesch. Bab. and Ass., p. 332). The 
Gtebel Bishri to which Hommel alludes {Gesch. Bab. and Ass-.'p. 463, note 4) is too far to the south to 
correspond to the description given in the inscription of Tiglath-pileser. 

“ Annals of Tiglath-pileser L, col. v. 11. 44-63 ; cf. Loiz, Die Inschr.'Tiglath-pileser’s Z, pp. 44, 45. 
Hommel {Gesch. Bab. and Ass., pp. 463, 464) has brought to bear on this campaign the information 
furnished by the Syaehronous Sislory, col. iii. IL 14-24 (cf. Peiser-Wisckleb, Die sogenannte 
synchronistische Gesch., in Scheadee, KeUinschrifUiche Bibliothek, vol. i. pp. 198, 199), and which 
refers to a second expedition undertaken in these regions probably in the year preceding the taking 
of Babylon (cf. pp. 656-658 of the present work). 
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brick as a sort of trophy, and dedicated within it what was known as a copper 
thunderbolt, being an image of the missile which Ramman, the god of thunder, 
brandished in the face of his enemies. An inscription engraved on the 
object recorded the destruction of Khunusa, and threatened with every divine 
malediction the individual, whether an Assyrian or a stranger, who should 
dare to rebuild the city. This victory terriBed the Kumani, and their capital, 
Kibshuna, opened its gates to the royal troops at the first summons. Tiglath- 
pileser completely destroyed the town, but granted the inhabitants their lives 
on condition of their paying tribute ; he chose from among them, however, 
three hundred families who had shown him the most inveterate hostility, and 
sent them as exiles into Assyria.^ With this victory the first half of his reign 
drew to its close; in five years Tiglath-pileser had subjugated forty-two 
peoples and their princes within an area extending from the banks of the 
Lower Zab to the plains of the Khati, and as far as the shores of the Western 
Seas.® He revisited more than once these western and northern regions in 
which he had gained his early triumphs. The reconnaissance which he had 
made around Carchemish had revealed to him the great wealth of the Syrian 
table-land, and that a second raid in that direction could be made more 
profitable than ten successful campaigns in Nairi or upon the banks of the Zab. 
He therefore marched his battalions thither, this time to remain for more than 
a few days. He made his way through the whole breadth of the country, 
pushed forward up the valley of the Orontes, crossed the Lebanon, and emerged 
above the coast of the Mediterranean in the vicinity of Arvad., This is the first 
time for many centuries that an Oriental sovereign had penetrated so far west ; 
and his contemporaries must have been obliged to look back to the almost 
fabulous ages of Sargon of Agade or of Khammurabi,® to find in the long lists 
of the dynasties of the Euphrates any record of a sovereign who had planted 
his standards on the shores of the Sea of the Setting Sun.* Tiglath-pileser 

* Annals of Tiglath-pileser X, eol. T. 11. 67—100, col. vi. 11. 1—38 ; cf. Lotz, Die. Insckriften Tiglath- 
pUeser’s L, pp. 44-51. The country of the Knmani or Kammann is really the district of Comana in 
Cataonia (Delxttbe, L’Asie occidentah dans Us Inscriptions Assyriennes, pp. 65, 66, and Encore un Mot 
gUT la Geographie Assyrienne, pp. 31—33), and not the Comana Pontica or the Khammanene on the 
banks of the Halys (Schbadeb, Keiliaschri/ten, etc., p. 153). Delattre thinks that Tiglath-pileser 
penetrated into this region by the Jihnn, and consequently seeks to identify the names of towns and 
mountains, e-g. Mount llamuni with Jaur-dagh,the Kharusa with Shorsh-dagh, and the Tala with the 
Kermes-dagh {Encore un Mot, etc., pp. 45, 46) ; but it is difficult to believe that, if the king look this 
route, he would not mention the town of Marqaai-Marash, which lay at the very foot of the .1 aur-dagh, 
and would have stopped his passage. It is more probable that the Assyrians, starting from Melitene, 
which they had just subdued, would have foUowed the route which skirts the northern slope of the 
Taurus by Albistau ; the scene of the conflict in this case would probably have been the mountainous 

district of Zeiihn. r i rn- r 

“ Annab of Tiglath-pileser L, coh vi. IL 39-48; ct Lotz, Dte Jnsdir. Isglath-piUsers 1., pp. 50, 51. 

’ For the campaigns of Sargon on the shores of the Mediterranean and his conquest of Cyprus, 
see Dawn of Civilization, p. 598 ; for the presence of Khammurabi and his successors in Syria and 

Phoenicia, cf. tapra, pp. 47-50. r cs „ . 

* This is the name given by the Assyrians to the MediterranMU ; cf. Schbadeb, Dte Namen der 

Meere in den Assyrischen Insehriften, p. 1 / 1, et seq. 
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embarked on its waters, made a cruise into the open, and killed a porpoise, but 
we have no record of any battles fought, nor do we know how he was received 
by the Phoenician towusd He pushed on, it is thought, as far as the Nahr el- 
Kelb, and the sight of the hieroglyphic inscriptions which Eamses had caused 
to be cut there three centuries previously aroused his emulation.^ Assyrian 



conquerors rarely quitted 
the scene of their exploits 
without leaving behind 
them some permanent me- 
morial of their presence. 

A sculptor having hastily 
smoothed the surface of a 
rock cut out on it a figure 
of the king, to which was 
usually added a commemo- 
rative inscription. In front 
of this stele was erected 
an altar, upon which sacri- 
fices were made, and if the 
monument was placed near a stream or the seashore, the soldiers were accus- 
tomed to cast portions of the victims into the water in order to propitiate the 
river-deities. One of the half-effaced Assyrian stelae adjoining those of the 
Egyptian conqueror is attributed to Tiglath-pdeser.^ It was on his return, 
perhaps, from this campaign that he planted colonies at Pitru on the right, and 
at Mutkinu on the left bank of the Euphrates, in order to maintain a watch over 
Oarchemish, and the more important fords connecting Mesopotamia with the 
plains of the Aprie and the Orontes.® The news of Tiglath-pileser’s expedition 
was not long in reaching the Delta, and the Egyptian monarch then reigning 
at Tanis was thus made acquainted with the fact that there had arisen in Syria 
a new power before which his own was not unlikely to give way. In former times 
such news would have led to a war between the two states, but the time had gone 


SACBIFICE OFFERED BEFORE THE ROYAL STELE.’ 


’ All we know of this campaign is from a mention of it on the Broken ObelUk, col. L 11. 1-5 ; cf. 
Bawlinsos’, Cun. Tnscr. of Western Asia, toI. i. pi. 28; Lorz, I>je Inschrifien Tiglath-piUser's L, 
pp. 196, 197, and Pbiser, Inschrijten Asdiur-ndsir-abaVs, in Schrader, KeilinschriftUche Bibliothek, 
Yol. i. pp. 122-125. » 

® Cf. pp. 389, 427, supra, for these stelm of Bamses n. at Nahr el-Kelb. 

’ Drawn by Faucher-Gndin, from one of the bas-reliefs on the bronze gates of Balaw&t. 

‘ Boscawen (Tke Monuments, etc., on the Rock at Nahr el-Kelb, in the Transactions of the Bibl. 
Arch. Soc., vol. vL pp. 336, 337) thinks that we may attribute to Tiglath-pileser I. the oldest of the 
A sB yrian stelse at Nahr el-Kelb ; no positiye information has as yet confirmed this hypothesis, which 
is in other respects very probable. 

’ The existence of these colonies is known only from an inscription of Shalmaneser 11. (MonolUh 
«f Karkh, col. i. IL 35-38; in Eawlinson, Cun, Inser. of TF. Asia, vol. iii. pi. 7) ; for the fords 'of the 
Euphrates, see supra, pp. 145, 146. 
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by when Egypt was prompt to take up arms at the slightest encroachment on 
her Asiatic provinces. Her influence at this time was owing merely to her 
former renown, and her authority beyond the isthmus was purely traditional.* 
The Tanite Pharaoh had come to accept with resignation the change in the 
fortunes of Egypt, and he therefore contented himself with forwarding to the 



POETIOSS OF THE SACBIFICIAL TICTIMS THBOWN INTO THE WATER.* 


Assyrian conqueror,® by one of the Syrian coasting vessels,* a present of some 
rare wild beasts and a few crocodiles. In olden times Assyria had welcomed 
the arrival of Thutmosis III. on the Euphrates by making h^m presents, which 
the Theban monarch regarded in the light of tribute:' the case was now 
reversed, the Egyptian Pharaoh taking the position formerly occupied by the 
Assyrian monarch. Tiglath-pileser graciously accepted this unexpected 
homage, but the turbulent condition of the northern tribes prevented his 
improving the occasion by an advance into Phoenicia and the land of Canaan. 
Nairi occupied his attention on two separate occasions at least ; on the second 
of these he encamped in the neighbourhood of the source of the river Subnat. 
This stream had for a long period issued from a deep grotto, where in ancient 
times a god was supposed to dwell The conqueror was lavish in religious 
offeHngs here, and caused a bas-relief to be engraved on the entrance in 
remembrance of his victories. He is here represented as standing upright, the 
tiara on his brow, and his right arm extended as if in the act of worship, while 

' C£ pp. 483, 564, 565, 582, 583, supra, for farther details on this snbjeci 

* Drawn by Fancher-Gndin, ftom one of the bas-reliefs on the bronze gates of Balawht. 

* Inscription on the Broken Obelisk, ool. i. 11. 29, 30 ; cf. Lorz, IHe Inschr. TiglcUh-pUesei's I p 197 

* ^ pp. 582, 583, sapra, for an account of the voyage undertaken by command of Hrihor which 
shows how these presents could reach the Assyrians without going through many hands. ' 
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his left, the elbow brought up to his side, holds a club. The inscription 
appended to the figure tells, with an eloquence all the more effective from its 
brevity, how, “ with the aid of Assur, Shamash, and Ramman, the great gods, 
my lords, I, Tiglath-pileser, King of Assyria, son of Assurishishi, King of 
Assyria, son of Mutakkilnusku, King of Assyria, conqueror from the great sea, 
the Mediterranean, to the great sea of 
Nairi, I went for the third time to Kmri.” ^ 

The gods who had so signally favoured 
the monarch received the greater part of 
the spoils which he had secured in his 
campaigns. The majority of the temples 
of Assyria, which were founded at a time 
when its city was nothing more than a 
provincial capital owing allegiance to 
Babylon, were either, it would appear, 
falling to ruins from age, or presented 
a sorry exterior, utterly out of keeping 
with the magnitude of its recent wealth. 

The king set to work to enlarge or restore 
the temples qf Ishtar, Martu, and the 
ancient Bel;® he then proceeded to re- 
build, from the foundations to the summit, 
that of Ann and Ramman, which the 
vicegerent Samsiramman, son of Ismida- 
gan, had constructed seven hundred and 
one years previously.® This temple was the principal sanctuary of the city, 
because it was the residence of the chief of the gods, Assur, under his 
appellation of Ann.® The soil was cleared away down to the bed-rock, upon 
which an enormous substructure, consisting of fifty courses of bricks, was laid, 
and above this were erected two lofty ziggurhts, whose tile-covered surfaces 
shone like the rising sun in their brightness; the completion of the whole 

* InsoriptiQii discoTered by Taylor in 1892, and published by H. Bawlinsos, Cun. Ing. W. Agio, 
voL iii. pL i. No. vi., translated in the first place by Scbbader, Die KeUiiachriften am Eingange der 
QueBgr^ des Sebenneh-Su, pp. 1-8, 27 ; cf. Lorz, Die Ingchriften Tiglath-pileger'g I., pp. 190, 191, and 
WiNCElJEB, Insehr. Tiglath-Pileger’g I., in Schbaseb, Keilingchriffliehe Btbliotheh,vol. i. pp. 48, ‘49. 

* Annalg of Tiglath^ikser I., col. yi. U. 85-93 ; cf. Lotz, Die Ingchr. Tiglath-fOeger’s L, pp. 54, 55. 

“ Bel the ancient,” or possibly “ the ancient master,” appears to have been one of the names of Ann 
(Hommel, Qegck. Bab. und Asggr., p. 518, n. 2), who is naturally in this connexion the same as Assnr. 

* See, for what little we know of this first Samsiramm&n, p. 112, n. 2, gupra. 

* Drawn by Fancher-Grudin, from a sketch by F. Taylor, in G. Bawlotsos, The Five Great 
Monarekieg, vol. ih p. 79. A squeeze of this stele, reproduced in Schkadeb, Die Jnsehriften am 
Eingange der QueUgrotte deg SebbeTieh-Sa, shows, above the arm, the inscription translated abore. 

’ AnnaJg of TigUUh-piUger I., eoh viL 11. 71-114; cf. Imuz, Die IngdiriftenTiglath-fyileger'g I., 
pp. 60-^. This was the great temple of which the mins still exist (cf. p. 601, gupra). 
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was commemorated by a magnificent festival. The special chapel of Bammau 
and his treasury, dating from the time of the same Samsiramman who 
had raised the temple of Ann, were also rebuilt on a more important 
scale.^ These works were actively carried on notwithstanding the fact that 
war was raging on the frontier ; however preoccupied he might be with 
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TBANSPOBT OF BUILDING JtATEBIALS BY WATER.* 

warlike projects, Tiglath-pileser never neglected the temples, and set to 
work to collect from every side materials for their completion and adorn- 
ment. He brought, for example, from Nairi such marble and hard stone 
as might be needed for sculptural purposes, together with the beams of cedar 
and cypress required by his carpenters. The mountains of Singar and of 
the Zab furnished the royal architects with building stone for ordinary 
uses, and for those facing slabs of bluish gypsum on which the bas-reliefs 
of the king’s exploits were carved; the blocks ready squared were brought 
down the affluents of the Tigiis on rafts or in boats, and thus arrived at their 
destination without land transport. 

The kings of Assyria, like the Pharaohs, had always had a passion for 
rare trees and strange animals ; ® as soon as they entered a country, they 
inquired what natural curiosities it contained, and they would send back to 

* Annab of Tiglath-pileoer Z, Col. viii. U. 1-16 ; cf. Lorz, Die Inichrifleu TiglaOi-pileser’i I., pp. 64, 
65. The British Museum possesses bricks bearing the name of Tiglath-pileser L, brought tram this 
temple, as is shown by the inscription on their sides (Bawiikson, Cun. Im. W. Jo., roL i. ph 6, No. v. ; 
of. Menant, Anneiet dee role iT Atayrie, p. 33 ; Lotz, op. oil., pp. 190-192). For the meaning “ treasure ” 
here attributed to the word hlt-lchamri, cf. Feuchtwahg, Lextkalitehee zur Priema-Ineidmfl, etc^ in 
the ZeOederifl fir AseyrMogie, toI. v. p. 94. 

* Brawn by Faucher-Gudin, from a bas-relief on the bronze doors at Balawftt. 

* GC. for it^rinatimt as to this love of rarities in the Pharaohs, pp. 260, 261, 261, oi ^ Jkum of 
CivOizatien, 
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their own land whatever specimens of them could be procured. The triumphal 
cortege which accompanied the monarch on his return after each campaign 
comprised not only prisoners and spoil of a useful sort, hut curiosities from all 
the conquered districts, as, for instance, animals of unusual form or habits, 
rhinoceroses and crocodiles,^ and if some monkey of a rare species had been 





BAKE ANIMALS BBOCGHT BACK AS TBOPHIES BY THE KINS.® 


taken in the sack of a town, it also would find a place in the procession, either 
held in a leash or perched on the shoulders of its keeper. The campaigns 
of the monarch were thus almost always of a double nature, comprising not 
merely a conflict with men, but a continual pursuit of wild beasts. Tiglath-pileser, 
“ in the service of Ninib, had killed four great specimens of the male urns in 
the desert of Mitanni, near to the town of Araziki, opposite to the countries of 
the Khati ; ^ he killed them with his powerful bow, his dagger of iron, his 
pointed lance, and he brought back their skins and horns to his city of Assur. 
He secured ten strong male elephants, in the territory of Han^n and upon the 

* A crocodile sent as a present by the King of Egypt is mentioned in the Inieription of the Broken 
Obelitk, coL i. I. 29; of. Lots, Die ihsehri/ten Tiglath-pileeer'e Z, pp. 198, 199, and also p. 658 of the 
present work. The animal is called namsukha, which is the Egyptian meuhu with the plural article 
na, and the origin of the word has been pointed out by Fox Talbot in the J. Ae. Soc., voL lii. 
p. 138. 

® Drawn by Itocher-6ndin,from the cast in theLonTie. The original is in the British Unsenm, 
forming part of the scene reproduced in Layabd, The Monuments of Nineveh, voL i. pi. 54. It is from 
the fiunons Blade OMide of Shalmaneser 11., of which mention will be made later on. 

• The town of Araziki has been identified with the Eragiza (Eraziga) of Ptolemy (v. 15, 14) by 
ScBBADEB, KedinsAriften uni Gesehiehtsforschung, p. 228, and by Fb. Delitzscb, ITo lag das Parodies i 
p. 270; the Eraziga of Ptolemy wason the right bank of the Euphrates, while the text of Tiglath- 
pileser appears to place Ara^ki on the left bank. 
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banks of the Kbabur, and be took four of them alive : he brought back their 
skins and their tusks, together with the living elephants, to his city of Assur.” 

He killed moreover, doubt- 
less also in the service 
of Mnib, a hundred and 
twenty lions, which he 
attacked on foot, despatch- 
ing eight hundred more with 
arrows from his chariot,^ 
all within the short space 
of five years, and we may 
well ask what must have 
been the sum total, if the 
complete record for his 
whole reign were extant. 
We possess, unfortunately, 
no annals of the later years 
of this monarch; we have 
reason to believe that he 
undertook several fresh 
expeditions into N^i,® 
and a mutilated tablet 
records some details of 
troubles with Elam in the 
X*** year of his reign.® We 
gather that he attacked 
a whole series of strongholds, some of whose names have a Oossaean ring 
about them, such as Madkiu, Sudrun, TJbrukhundu, Sakama, Shuria, Khirishtu, 

» Annals of Tiglath-piUser L, col. vi U. 58-81 ; cf. Eon, Die Inschriften Tiglath-paesei's L, pp. 52, 
53. The account of the hunts in the Annals is supplemented by the information furnished in the first 
ecMunn of the “ Broken Obelisk ” (H. Bawunsoh, Cun. Ins. W. As., vol. L pi. 28 ; cf. Lorz, Inschriften 
’R^aOt-pResen's I., pp. 196-199, and Peiseb, Inschriften AsehuT-nasir-abals, in Schbadkb, Keilin- 
sehriftlicke BMiotheh, toI. L pp. 122-127). The monument is of the time of Assur-nazir-pal, but the 
first column contains an abstract from an account of an anonymous hunt, which a -comparison of 
numbers and names leads us to attribute to Tiglath-pUeser I. (Hommel, Qeseh. Bab. undAss., pp. 531- 
534 : Tnajg, Bah.-Ass. Gesehichte, p. 160) ; some Assyriologists, however, attribute it to Assur-nazir-pal 
(Oppebt, Hist, des Empires de Chaldee et d’Asstfrie, p. 135). 

* The inscription of 8ebbeneh-Su (cf. supra, p. 659) was erected at the time of the third eipeditirm 

into NaSri, and the Annals give ouly_ 0 ne '(cf. supra, p. 655); the other two expeditions must, therefore, 
be subeequmit to the V*’* year of his reign. ’ 

» H. Bawxessos, Cun. Ins. W. As., vol. iii. pL 5, No. 4 ; WmcEiKB, Die Inschriften Tiglath-POeser’s L, 
p. 29. The remains of this text have been translated by Htnnmel, who attributes it to Assnr-rishisht 
iOeseh. Bob. und Ass., pp. 511, 512) ; for its supposed reference to the campaigns of Tiglath-pileser L, 
cf MrasaNEB, Der damitische Fddzug TiglatpOeser’s i, in the Zeitschrijt fur Asspriologie, vol ix. 
pp. 101-104, and also supra, p. 616, note 4, and 643, note 1. 

* Drawn by Bondier, from the bas-relief in Latakd, The Monuments of Nineveh, voL i pL 40. 
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and Andaria. His advance in this direction must have considerably provoked 
the Chaldmans, and, indeed, it was not long before actual hostilities broke 
out between the two nations. The first engage- 
ment took place in the valley of the Lower Zab, 
in the province of Arzukhina, without any decisive 
result, but in the following year fortune favoured 
the Assyrians, for Dur-kurigalzu, both Sipparas, 

Babylon, and Upi opened their gates to them, while 
Abarsallu, the Akhlame, and the whole of Sukbi 
as far as Eapiki tendered their submission to 
Tiglath-pileser.^ Merodach-nadin-akhi, who was 
at this time reigning in Chaldjea, was, like his 
ancestor Nebuchadrezzar I., a brave and warlike 
sovereign ; he appears at first to have given way 
under the blow thus dealt him, and to have ac- 
knowledged the suzerainty of his rival, who there- 
upon assumed the title of Lord of the four Houses 
of the World, and united under a single empire 
the valleys of the Tigris and Euphrates. But 
this state of things lasted for a few years only ; 

Merodach-nadin-akhi once more took courage, 
and, supported by the Chaldsean nobility, suc- 
ceeded in expelling the intruders, from Sumir and 
Akkad. The Assyrians, however, did not allow themselves to be driven out 
without a struggle, but fortune turned against them ; they were beaten, and 
the conqueror inflicted on the Assyrian gods the humiliation to which they had 
so often subjected those of other nations. He took the statues of Kamman and 
Shala from Ekallati, carried them to Babylon, and triumphantly set them up 
within the temple of Bel. There they remained in captivity for 418 years.® 

SyTich, Hist^ col, ii, 11. 14— ; of, Peiser-Wtnckxbb, Die eogenannte syneTtronistische Gesch., in 
SCHRADEB, Keaintch. Bibliothek, vol. i. pp. 198, 199, and Satce, The Synchronous Hist, of Ass. ’and 
Bab., in tte Becords of the Past, 2nd series, toL iv. pp. 30, 31. 

* Drawn by Panoher-Gudin, firom the heliogravure in Pk. LEKOMiAifT, La Langue primitive de la 
Chaldee, pi. i. p. 382. The original is in the British Museum. It is one of the boundary stones 
which were set up in a comer of a field to mark its legal limit : the text of it has been translated 
by Oppebt-Meitas'T, Les Documents juridiqaes, p. 81, et seq. 

» We know this fact from the inscription of Bavian, in which Sennacherib boasts of having 
brought back these statues to Assyria after they had been 418 years in the possession of the enemy 
(H. BAWLDtsoN, Cun. Ins. W. As., voL iii. pL xiv., IL 48-50; c£ Pognoit, L' Inscription de Bavian, 
pp. 18, 19, 89, 90). I have followed the commonly received opinion (Hoiueel, Geseh. Bab. und Ass., 
pp. 161-163, 531), which places the defeat of Tiglath-pileser after the taking of Babylon ; others 
that it preceded the decisive victory of the Assyrians (Diirr 2 scu-MuEDTEB, Geseh. Bab. und Ass., 
2nd edit., pp. 155, 156 ; Wevcklee, Geseh. Bab. und Ass., p. 97). It is improbable that, if the loss of 
the statues preceded the decisive victory, the Assyrian conquerors should have left their gods 
prisoners in a Babylonian temple, and should not have brought them back immediately to Ekallati. 
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Tiglath-pileser did not long survive this disaster, for he died about the 
year 1100 B.c.,^ and two of his sons succeeded him on the throne. The elder, 
Assnr-helkala,^ had neither sufficient energy nor resources to resume the 
offensive, and remained a passive spectator of the revolutions which distracted 
Babylon. Merodach-nadin-abhi had been followed by his son Merodach- 
shapik-zirim,® but this prince was soon dethroned by the people, and Ramman- 
abaliddin, a man of base extraction, seized the crown. Assur-belkala not only 
extended to this usurper the friendly relations he had kept up with the legiti- 
mate sovereign, but he asked for the hand of his daughter in marriage, and 
the rich dowry which she brought her husband no doubt contributed to the 
continuation of his pacific policy.'* He appears also to have kept possession of 
all the parts of Mesopotamia and Kummukh conquered by his father, and it 
is possible that he may have penetrated beyond the Euphrates.® His brother, 
Samsi-ramman III., does not appear to have left any more definite mark upon 
history than Assur-belkala ; ® he decorated the temples built by his pre- 
decessors,'^ but beyond this we have no certain record of his achievements. 
We know nothing of the kings who followed him, their names even having 
been lost, but about a century and a half after Tiglath-pileser,® a certain 

* The death, of Tiglath-pileser must have followed quickly on the victory of Babylon ; the contents 
of the inscription of Bavian permit us to fix the taking of Ekallati by the Chaldmans about the year 
1108-1106 B.c. (HommeIi, Oeteh. Bab. und Ass., pp. 462, 5.31 ; Delitzsch-Mubdteb, 2nd edit, Gesch. 
Bab. und Ass., p. 158). We shaU not be far wrong in supposing Tiglath-pileser to have reigned six 
or eight years after his defeat. 

* I follow the usually received classification (Tiele, Bah.- Ass. Gesch., pp. 156, 165 ; Hojimel, Gesch. 
Bah. und Ass,, p. 535). It is, however, possible that we must reverse the order of the sovereigns 
(Sayce, Synch. Hist, of Ass. and Bah., in the Transactions of the Bibl. Arch. Soc., vol. iL p. 132, note 2 ; 
DELnzscH-McBDTEB, Gesch. Bah. und Ass., 2nd edit. p. 156; Winckleb, Gesch. Bab. und Ass.,p. 180). 

’ The name of the Babylonian king has been variously read Merodach-shapik-zirat (Gr. Smith, 
\Early Hist, of Babylonia, in the Transactions of the Bibl. Ajch. Soc., vol. i. p. 74), Merodaoh-shapik- 
kollut (Satcb, Synch. Hist, of Ass. and Bab., in the Transactions of the Bibl. Arch. Soc., vol. ii. p. 133 ; 
WraCKLEB) Gesch. Bab. und Ass., pp. 98, lOOX Merodach-shapik-zirmati (Teele, Bab.-Ass. Gesch., 
pp. 155, 156, 165 ; Deutzsch-Mubdteb, Gesch. Bab. und Ass., 2nd edit., p. 156) ; Hilprecht’s reading 
, of it is Merodach-shapik-zirim (I7i« Bab. Expedition, vol. i. p. 44, note 4 ; cf. Rogebs, Outlines of the 
^H*sl. of Early Babylonia, p. 66). 

i * Synchronous Hist., col. ii. 11. 25-37 ; c£ Peiseb-Winckleb, Die sogenannte Synehr. Gesch., in 
ScBBADBB, Keilinsch. Bibliothek, vol. i. pp. 198, 199, and Sayce, Synchronous Hist, of Ass. and Bab., 
in the Records of the Past, 2nd series, vol. iv. p. 31. 

® This appears to be the case from a passage in the inscription published by H. RAWLissoir, Cun. 
Ins. W. As., vol. i. pi. 6, Xo. vi., where he invokes the gods of Martu ; this is at least the meaning 
given to it by Sayce, Synehr. Hist, of Ass. and Bab., in the Transactions of the Bibl. Arch. Soc., vol. ii. 
p. 132, note 2, and Hommel, Gesch, Bab. und Ass., p. 536. Boscawen supposes that one of the very 
mutilated inscriptions of the Xahr el-Kelb may belong to this prince, but the facts he alleges are too 
vague to permit of us adopting his hypothesis with any security (The Monuments and Inscriptions at 
the Nahr d-KHb, in the Transactions of the Bibl. Arch. Soc., vol. rii p. 3^). 

* The proof that he was the brother of Assur-belkala is furnished by the preamble of his votive 
inscriptions (Bawlihsoh, Cun. Ins. W. As,, vol. iv. pL 3, Xos. 9, 11), where he calls himself son of 
Tiglath-pileser, grandson of Assurrishishi, and great-grandson of HntakkilnHska. 

' He restored the palace and temple of Ishtar at Xineveh (Rawlikson, Cun. Ins. TT. As., voL iv. 
pi. 3, Xos. 9, 11 : of. G. Smith, Assyrian Discoveries, p. 252, and Hommei^ Gesch. Bab. und JUs., p. 537). 

* For this period, of. Hommel, Gesch. Bab. und Ass., pp. 538-540, who collected and annotated with 
the utmost care all the documents that remain. The King Asanrirte (Delitzbch-Mubiiteb, GesMehte 
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Assnrirba seems to have crossed Northern Syria, and following in the footsteps 
of his great ancestor, to have penetrated as far as the Mediterranean : on the 
rocks of Mount Amanus, facing the sea, he left a triumphal inscription in which 
he set forth the mighty deeds he had accomplished.^ This is merely a gleam 
out of the murky night which envelops his history, and the testimony of one 
of his descendants informs us that his good fortune soon forsook him : the 
Aramaeans wrested from him the fortresses of Pitru and Mutkinu, which com- 
manded both banks of the Euphrates near Carchemish.® Nor did the retrograde 
movement slacken after his time : Assyria slowly wasted away down to the end 
of the century, and but for the simnltaneons decadence of the Ohaldaeans, 
its downfall would have been complete. Bat neither Bamman-abaliddin nor 
his successor was able to take advantage of its weakness ; discord and want 
of energy soon brought about their own ruin. The dynasty of Pashe dis- 
appeared towards the middle of the X* * *** century,® and a family belonging to 
the “ Countries of the Sea ” took its place : it had continued for about one 
hundred and thirty-two years, and had produced eleven kings.^ 


Itabylontens, p. 157; Hommix, Geeehiehte Sabylouiens und Assy Hens, p. 539; WiSCKLEfi, Gesekiehte 
Bahyloniens und Assyriens, pp. 181-332) has been varionsly called Assurmazur (Rawlinson, The 
Five Great Monarchies, vol. ii. pp. 49, 81, n. 12), Asaurrabamar (G. Smith, Egyptian Campaigns of 
Esarhaddon and Assurbanipal, in the Zeitschri/t, 1868, p. 1 18 ; Fb. Lenokmamt, LeHres Assyriologiques, 
Tol. i. p. 233), and Asanrrabbnri (Tiele, Babyloniseh-Assyrische Geschichte, pp. 167, 177, 178). 

* "We leam this from the fact that Shalmaneser n. menibns the stele of his predecessor ilnserip- 
tion at Bcdawat, coL ii. IL 3, 4, and Inscription on the Monolith at Kartch, col. iL 1. 5, et seq. ; cf- ' 
Hommel, Geschichte Bahyloniens und Assyriens, p. Siff). 

• In regard to the occupation of these two towns, see what is said on p. 657, supra. 

^ The list of the early Assyrian dynasties, starting from Samslrammhn I. (cf,, for the earlier kings, 
what is said on p. 112, supra'), may be given pretty much as follows ; — 


SAMSIRAMMiN L 

Igcbkapkapu. 
SamstrammAn II. 


ASSUBBEENISHISHCr. 

Buzurasscr. 

AsSl 7 BDBALI.iT. 

BelnirIbi. 

BcdIlu. 


BammIkibIbi L 
ShATiMARESEB I. 

Tdkdltinisip I. 

Assdbbazibfal I. 
Tdkdltiassdbbel. 

Asscbjubaei Land Nabodaisani. 


Belckadbezzab. 


NnnPABALESHABBA. 

Assdbdak I. 

MuTAKKILNUSKr, 

AsSDBiSHlSHf. 

Tiolathpilbsek I. 
Assubbeleala. 
SABISIRAlintiK III. 

Assdribba. 


* It is no easy matter to draw up an exact list of this dynasty, and HUprecht’s attempt to do so 
(The Babylonian Exp. of the Univ. of Penn., vol. i. p, 44) contains more than one doubtfol name (see 
what is said on this point on p. 613, note 3, supra). The following list is very imperfect and doubtful, 
but the best that our present knowledge enables ns to put forward : — 

L Mebodacb[ ] 17 years : VII. MERODACH-sHiPiKziBiM 

6 years j VIII. EAMM^ifABALiDDiir .... 22 years 

IIL Nebdohadbezzar 1 13 years , IX. Meboda(3h-bel[ J 1 year 6 months 

I X. Mebodach-zib[ ] ... 13 years 

V. BELNABiHABAL ! XI. Nabdshcm[ ] 9 years 

VL Mebodach-sadin-akhi j 

The total duration of the dynasty was, according to the Royal Canon, 72 years 6 months. Peiser has 
shown that this is a mistake, and he proposes to correct it to 132 years 6 months (Zur Babylonische 
Ghronologie, in the Zeitsehrift fur AssyriologU, vol. vL pp. 268, 269), and this is accepted by most 
Assynolr^sts (Wikckleb, Geschichte Bahyloniens und Assyriens, p. 329, and Altorientalische 
ForsGsungen, p. 131 ; Hilpeecht, The Babylonian Exp. of the Univ. of Penn , vol. i. p. 43). 
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What were the causes of this depression, from which Babylon suffered at 
almost regular intervals, as though stricken with some periodic malady ? The 
main reason soon becomes apparent if we consider the nature of the country 
and the material conditions of its existence. Chaldsea was neither extensive 
enough nor sufficiently populous to afford a solid basis for the ambition of her 
princes. Since nearly every man capable of bearing arms was enrolled in the 
army, the Chaldsean kings had no difficulty in raising, at a moment’s notice, 
a force which could be employed to repel an invasion, or make a sudden attack 
on some distant territory; it was in schemes which required prolonged and 
sustained effort that they felt the drawbacks of their position. In that age 
of hand-to-hand combats, the mortality in battle was very high, forced marches 
through forests and across mountains entailed a heavy loss of men, and three 
or four consecutive campaigns against a stubborn foe soon reduced an army 
to a condition of dangerous weakness. Kecruits might be obtained to fill the 
earlier vacancies in the ranks, but they soon grew fewer and fewer if time was not 
given for recovery after the opening victories in the struggle, and the supply 
eventually ceased if operations were carried on beyond a certain period. 
A reign which began brilliantly often came to an impotent conclusion, owing 
to the king having failed to economise his reserves ; and the generations which 
followed, compelled to adopt a strictly defensive attitude, vegetated in a sort 
of anaemic condition, until the birth-rate had brought the proportion of males 
up to a figure sufficiently high to provide the material for a fresh army. 
When Nebuchadrezzar made war upon Assurishishi, he was stiU weak from 
the losses he had incurred during the campaign against Elam, and could not 
conduct his attack with the same vigour as had gained him victory on the 
banks of the Ulai ; in the first year he only secured a few indecisive ad- 
vantages, and in the second he succumbed. Merodach-nadin-akhi was suffering 
from the reverses sustained by his predecessors when Tiglath-pUeser provoked 
him to war, and though he succeeded in giving a good account of an adversary 
who was himself exhausted by dearly bought successes, he left to his descendants 
a kingdom which had been drained of its last drop of blood. The same 
reason which explains the decadence of Babylon shows us the cause of the 
periodic eclipses undergone by Assyria after each outburst of her warlike 
spirit. She, too, had to pay the penalty of an ambition which was out of all 
proportion to her resources. The mighty deeds of Shalmaneser and Tukulti-ninip 
were, as a natural consequence, followed by a state of complete prostration 
under Tukultiassurbel and Assumirari ; the country was now forced to pay for 
the glories of Assurishishi and of Tiglath-pileser by falling into an inglorious 
state of languor and depression. Its kings, conscious that their rule must be 
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necessarily precarious as long as they did not possess a larger stock of recruits 
to fall back on, set their wits to work to provide by various methods a more 
adequate reserve. While on one hand they installed native Assyrians in 
the more suitable towns of conquered coimtries, on the other they imported 
whole hordes of alien prisoners chosen for their strength and courage, and 
settled them down in districts by the banks of the Tigris and the Zab. We 
do not know what Kammanirani and Shalmaneser may have done in this way, 
but Tiglath-pileser undoubtedly introduced thousands of the ITushku, the 
TJrumseans, the people of Kummukh and Nairi, and his example was followed 
by all those of his successors whose history has come down to us. One might 
have expected that such an invasion of foreigners, still smarting under the 
sense of defeat, might have brought with it an element of discontent or 
rebellion; far from it, they accepted their exile as a judgment of the gods, 
which the gods alone had a right to reverse, and did their best to mitigate the 
hardness of their lot by rendering unhesitating obedience to their masters. 
Their grandchildren, born in the midst of Assyrians, became Assyrians them- 
selves, and if they did not entirely divest themselves of every trace of their 
origin, at any rate became so closely identified with the country of their 
adoption, that it was dilEcult to distinguish them from the native race. The 
Assyrians who were sent out to colonise recently acquired provinces were at 
times exposed to serious risks. Now and then, instead of absorbing the natives 
among whom they lived, they were absorbed by them, which meant a loss of 
so much fighting strength to the mother country ; even under the most 
favourable conditions a considerable time must have passed before they could 
succeed in assimilating to themselves the races amongst whom they lived. At 
last, however, a day would dawn when the process of incorporation was accom- 
plished, and Assyria, having increased her area and resources twofold, found 
herself ready to endure to the end the strain of conquest. In the interval, she 
suffered from a scarcity of fighting men, due to the losses incurred in her 
victories, and must have congratulated herself that her traditional foe was not 
in a position to take advantage of this fact. 

The first wave of the Assyrian invasion had barely touched Syria ; it had 
swept hurriedly over the regions in the north, and then flowed southwards to 
return no more, so that the northern races were able to resume the wonted 
tenor of their lives. For centuries after this their condition underwent no 
change; there was the same repetition of dissension and intrigue, the same 
endless succession of alliances and battles without any signal advantage on 
either side. The Hittites still held Northern Syria : Carchemish was their 
capital, and more than one town in its vicinity preserved the tradition of their 
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dress, their language, their arts, and their culture in full vigour. The Greek 
legends tell us vaguely of some sort of Cilician empire which is said to have 
brought the eastern and central provinces of Asia Minor into subjection about 
ten centuries before our era.^ Is there any serious foundation for such a belief, 
and must we assume that there existed at this time and in this part of the 
world a kingdom similar to that of Sapaluln? Assyria was recruiting its 

forces, Chaldaea was kept inactive by its helplessness, Egypt slumbered by the 

/ 

banks of its river, there was no actor of the first rank to fill the stage ; now 
was the opportunity for a second-rate performer to come on the scene and play 
such a part as his abilities permitted. The Cilician conquest, if this be indeed 
the date at which it took place, had the boards to itself for a hundred years 
after the defeat of Assurirba. The time was too short to admit of its striking 
deep root in the country. Its leaders and men were, moreover, closely related 
to the Syrian Hittites ; the language they spoke was, if not precisely the Hittite, 
at any rate a dialect of it ; their customs were similar, if, perhaps, somewhat 
less refined, as is often the case with mountain races, when compared with the 
peoples of the plain. We are tempted to conclude that some of the monuments 
found south of the Taurus were their handiwork, or, at any rate, date from their 
time. For instance, the ruined palace at Sinjirli, the lower portions of which 
are ornamented with pictures similar to those at Pteria,^ representing pro- 
cessions of animals, some real, others fantastic, men armed with lances or bend- 
ing the bow, and processions of priests or oflScials. Then there is the great 
lion at Marash, which stands erect, with menacing head, its snarling lips 
exposing the teeth ; its body is seamed with the long lines of an inscription 
in the Asiatic character, in imitation of those with which the bulls in the 
Assyrian palaces are covered. These Cilicians gave an impulse to the civiliza- 
tion of the Khati which they sorely needed, for the Semitic races, whom 
they had kept in subjection for centuries, now pressed them hard on aU the 
territory over which they had formerly reigned, and were striving to drive 
them back into the hills. The Aramaeans in particular gave them a great' 

> Solinna, relying on the indirect evidence of HecataeoB of Miletus, tells ns that Cilicia extended 
not only to the countries afterwards known as Cataonis, Conunagene, and Syria, but also included 
Lydia, Media, Armenia, Pamphylia, and Cappadocia ; the conquests of the Assyrian kings must have 
greatly reduced its area (Polyhittor, ed. Momuses, p. 179, e. 38, § 1, et seq.). Mordtmann had already 
a{^lied this hypothesis in the interpretation of the Asiatic monuments, and consequently regarded 
them as belonging to this CUicisn empire (ta Seeau de Tarhoumdimmi, roi de Taraous, in Gbote, 
Mumstvdien, iii. pp. 130, 131); his theory was taken up by Lehmann (Woehenschrifl fur daitisehe 
PhfMogie, 1893, Ko. 22), and has been worked out by Jensen in his Grundlagen fur Hue entzifferung 
der Hatimihen oder CUiatdien Ituehriften, pp. 17-19. I am of opinion that the tradition preserved 
by Hecatmus referred both to the kingdom of Sapaluln and to that of the monarchs of this second 
epoch. 

* In r^ard to this palace, which is probably later than the X"* century, cf. Pekbot-Chbpiez, 
Evdmre de VArt dan$ T Antiquity, vol. iv. pp. 533, 531. I shall have occasion to speak at greater 
length of Sinjirli later on. 
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deal of trouble. The states ou the banks of the Euphrates had found them 
awkward neighbours ; was this the moment chosen by the Pnkudu, the Rutu, 

the Gambulu, and a dozen other Aramsean tribes, 
for a stealthy march across the frontier of Elam, 
between Durilu and the coast? The 



LION AT 3IABASH.' 


tribes from which, soon after, the Kaldi nation ^ was formed, were marauding 
round Eridu, Gru, and Larsa, and may have already begun to lay the foundations 
of their supremacy over Babylon : it is, indeed, an open question whether those 
princes of the Countries of the Sea who succeeded the Pashe dynasty did not 
come from the stock of the Kaldi Aramaeans.® While they were thus consoli- 
dating on the south-east, the bulk of the nation continued to ascend north- 
wards, and rejoined its outposts in the central region of the Euphrates, which 
extends from the Tigris to the Khabur, from the Khabur to the Balikh and 
the Aprie. They had already come into frequent conflict with most of the 
victorious Assyrian kings, from Rammanirari down to Tiglath-pileser ; the weak- 
ness of Assyria and Chaldasa gave them their opportunity, and they took full 
advantage of it. They soon became masters of the whole of Mesopotamia ; a 
part of the table-land extending from Carchemish to Mount Amanus fell into 

* Brawn by Bondier, from a photograph of the cast shown at the Paris Exhibition of 1889; cf. 
PmupPE Bebgeb, HuMre de I’Ecriture dans FAntiquiW, p. 107. 

* I diall have occasion to retam to the question of- the origin of the Kaldi ; for the present, I 
must refer the reader to Belattbe, Des OhaldAens jusqu^a la Jormation de Venvpire de Nabuehodofiosor, 
2nd edit., pp. 8, 4, who notes the existence of a country of Chaldma under Assumazirpal in the 
first h^ of the century B.a In placing the rise of this state at the end of the XI“> or 
heginning of the century, we are merely suggesting a minimum date. 

This is the hypothesis suggested by Winokler (Unterschungen zur altorientalischen Eeschichte, 
pp. 49, 50 ; cf. GesAiekte Babyhniens und Assyriens, pp. 177-180). 
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their hands, their activity was still greater in the basin of the Orontes, and 
their advanced guard, coming into collision with the Amorites near the 
sources of the Litany, began gradually to drive farther and farther southwards 
all that remained of the races which had shown so bold a front to the 
Egyptian troops. Here was an almost entirely new element, gradually 
eliminating from the scene of the struggle other elements which had grown 
old through centuries of war, and while this transformation was taking place in 
Northern and Central, a similar revolution was effecting a no less surprising 
metamorphosis in Southern Syria. There, too, newer races had gradually come 
to displace the nations over which the dynasties of Thutmosis and Eamses 
had once held sway. The Hebrews on the east, the Philistines and their allies 
on the south-west, were about to undertake the conquest of the Kharu and its 
cities. As yet their strength was inadequate, their temperament undecided, 
their system of government imperfect ; but they brought with them the quality 
of youth, and energies which, rightly guided, would assure the nation which 
first found out how to take advantage of them, supremacy over all its rivals 
and the strength necessary for consolidating the whole country into a single 
kingdom. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 


THE HEBREWS AND THE PHILISTINES— DAMASCUS. 

The Israelites in the land of Canaan : the judges — The Philistines and the Hebrew 
kingdom — Sanl, David, Solomon, the defection of the ten tribes — the XXI'* 
Egyptian dynasty — Sheshonq — ^Damascus. 

A FTER reaching Kadesh-barnea, the Israelites in their wan- 

derings had come into contact with various Bedawin tribes 

^ Kenites, Jerahmelites, Edomites, and Midianites, with whom they 
^ had in turn fought or allied themselves, according to the exi- 
gencies of their pastoral life. Continual skirmishes had 
taught them the art of war, their numbers had rapidly 
pT.., increased, and with this increase came a consciousness 

of their own strength, so that, after a lapse of two or 
f three generations, they may be said to have constituted 

i - a considerable nation. Its component elements were not, 

■ ’ however, firmly welded together ; they consisted of an 

indefinite number of clans, which were again subdivided 


* Draws by Pauoher-Gndin, from a photograph psblished by the Doc de Lotkes, Voyage (Vexphra- 
ticn a la mer Morte, pi. 22. The initial letter represents an armed Phoenician divini^, probably an 
equivaleni of the Egyptian god Sit ; it is drawn by Fancher-Gndin, from a bronze statuette now in 
thelionvre. 
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into several families.^ Each of these families had its chief or “ruler,” to 
whom it rendered absolute obedience, while the united chiefs formed an 
assembly of elders who administered justice when required, and settled any 
differences which arose among their respective followers.^ The clans in their 
turn were grouped into tribes,® according to certain afSnities which they 
mutually recognised, or which may have been fostered by daily intercourse on 
a common soil, but the ties which bound them together at this period were of 
the most slender character. It needed some special event, such as a projected 
migration in search of fresh pasturage, or an expedition against a turbulent 
neighbour, or a threatened invasion by some stranger, to rouse the whole 
tribe to corporate action ; at such times they would elect a “ nasi,” or ruler, 
the duration of whose functions ceased with the emergency which had called 
him into ofSce.^ Both clans and tribes were designated by the name of some 
ancestor from whom they claimed to be descended, and who appears in some 
cases to have been a god for whom they had a special devotion ; some writers 
have believed that this was also the origin of the names given to several of 
the tribes, such as Gad, “ Good Fortune,” or of the totems of the hyena and 
the dog, in Arabic and Hebrew, “ Simeon ” and “ Caleb.” ® Gad, Simeon, and 
Caleb were severally the ancestors of the families who ranged themselves under 
their respective names, and the eponymous heroes of all the tribes were held 
to have been brethren, sons of one father, and under the protection of one 
God. He was known as the Jahveh with whom Abraham of old had made 
a solemn covenant;® His dwelling-place was Mount Sinai or Mount Seir, and 
He revealed Himself in the storm His voice was as the thunder “which 
shaketh the wilderness,” His breath was as “ a consuming fire,” and He was 
decked with light “ as with a garment.” When His anger was aroused. He 

‘ The clan was called mishpakhah {Lev. ixv. 10 ; Numb. ill. 30, 35 ; Josh. xiii. 15) ; for its con- 
stitution, cf. Stadb, Gesch. des VbOtes Israel, voL L p. 396, et seq. 

® The elders were called zeken, in the plural zekenim {Exod. iii. 18, xxiv. 14 ; Deut. xxxi. 28) 

> The tribe was designated by two words signifying “ staff ” or “branch;” the first is 
{Numb. i. 49, x. 16, xxxiy. 13, et seq., xxxvi. 3), the second shabet {Exod. xxiv. 4, xxvui. 21 ; iVjjoih. 
xxxvi. 3 ; Josh. iv. 5 ; Judges xviii. 1). 

‘ The word nasi, first applied to the chiefs of the tribes {Exod. xxxiv. 31 ; Lev. iv. 22 ; Numb, ii 3X 
became, after the captivity, the title of the chiefs of Israel, who could not be called kings owing to 
the foreign suzerainty {Esdras i. 8). 

‘ For this onomastic procedure, cf. Bobeetson Smith, On Animal Worship and Animal Tribes 
anumgid the Arabs and in the Old Test., in the Journal of Philology, vol. is. p. 75, et seq. For its 
applicability to the clans and tribes of Israel, see Stade, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, vol. i. p. 40a-409. 
For Gad, see supra, pp. 157, 158. Simeon is derived by some from a word which at times denotes a 
hyena, at others a cross between a dog and a hyena, according to Arab lexicography (Eobebtson 
Smith, On Animal Worship, p. 80). With regard to Caleb, Renan prefers a different interpretation • 
it is supposed to be a shortened form of Kalbel (cf. KaOelim in the Corpus InsoriptUmwm Semiticarum 
vol. i. pp. 70, 71, IS'o. 49, and pp. i2, 73, Ko. 52), and “ Dog of El ” is a strong expression to denote the 
devotion of a tribe to its patron god. 

* For the covenant made by God with Abraham, see supra, pp. 66, 67. 

' Cf. the graphic description of the signs which accompanied the manifestations of Jahveh in the 
Song of Deborah {Judges v. 4, 5), and also in 1 Kings xix. 11-13. 
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withheld the dew and rain from watering the earth ; but when His wrath was 
appeased, the heavens again poured their fruitful showers upon the fields.' He 
is described as being a “jealous God,” brooking no rival, and “visiting the 
iniquity of the fathers upon the children unto the third and fourth genera- 
tion.” We hear of His having been adored under the figure of a “ calf,” ^ and 
of His Spirit inspiring His prophets, as well as of the anointed stones which 
were dedicated in His honour.® The common ancestor of the nation was 
acknowledged to have been Jacob, who, by his wrestling with God, had 
obtained the name of Israel; the people were divided theoretically into as 
many tribes as he had sons, but the number twelve to which they were 
limited does not entirely correspond with all that we know up to the present 
time of these “ children of Israel.” Some of the tribes appear never to have 
had any political existence, as for example that of Levi,® or they were merged 
at an early date into sorhe fellow-tribe, as in the case of Eeuben with Gad ; ® 
others, such as Ephraim, Manasseh, Benjamin, and Judah, apparently did 
not attain their normal development until a much later date. The Jewish 
chroniclers attempted by various combinations to prove that the sacred 
number of tribes was the correct one. At times they included Levi in the 
list, in which case Joseph was reckoned as one ; ’ while on other occasions 
Levi or Simeon was omitted, when for Joseph would be substituted his two 
sons Ephraim and Manasseh.® In addition to this, the tribes were very 
unequal in size : Ephraim, Gad, and Manasseh comprised many powerful and 
wealthy families ; Dan, on the contrary, contained so few, that it was some- 
times reckoned as a mere clan. 

The tribal organisation had not reached its full development at the 

* See 1 Kings irii, xviii., where the conflict between Elijah and the prophets of Baal for the 
obtaining of rain is described. 

^ The most co mmo n of these animat forms was that of a calf or bull {Exod. xxxii. ; Dent. ix. 21 ; 
and in the kingly period, 1 Kings xii. 28-30 ; 2 Kings x. 29) ; we are not told the form of the image 
of Hieah the Ephraimite (Judges xviii. 14, 17, 18, 20, SO, 31). [The ephods mentioned as objects of 
reverence in Judges viiL 27, and 1 Sam. xxi. 9, cannot come under this category, as the Hebrew word 
used implies that there was no figure oonnected with them. — ^En.] 

’ For the stones which marked the sites of the appearances of Jshveh, of. supra, pp. 66, 68, 69, 
162-164. 

* For Jacob-Israsl and his twelve sons, and for the division of their descendants into twelve 
tribes, cf. supra, 68-70. 

‘ Levi appears to have snfiered dispersion after the events of which there are two separate accounts 
combined in Gen. xxxiv. In conjunction with Simeon, he appears to have revenged the violation of 
his sister Dinah by a massacre of the Shecbemites, and the dispersion alluded to in Jacob’s blessing 
(Gen. xlix- 5-7) is mentioned as consequent on this act of barbarism. For remarks on this subject, 
see Stade, Geseh. des Volkes Israel, vol. i. pp. 152-154. 

* In the IX**" century Mesha of Moab does not mention the Beubenites, and speaks of the Gadites only 
as inhabiting the territory formerly occupied by them. Tradition attributed the misfortunes of the tribe 
to the crime of its chief in his seduction of Bilbah, his father’s concubine (Gen. xlix. 3, 4 ; cf. xxxv. 22). 

’ As, for instance, in Jacob’s blessing (Gen. xlix. 5-7) and in the enumeration of the patriarch’s 
sons at the time of his journey to Egypt (Gen. xlvL 9-26). 

‘ Numb. 1 20, et seq., where the descendants of Levi are not included among the twelve, and 
Deut. xxxiii. 6-25, where Simeon is omitted from among the tribes blessed by Moses before his death. 
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time of the sojourn in the desert. The tribes of Joseph and Judah, who 
subsequently played such important parts, were at that period not held in 
any particular estimation; Reuben, on the other hand, exercised a sort of 
right of priority over the rest.* The territory which they occupied soon 
became insufficient to support their numbers, and they sought to exchange 
it for a wider area, such as was offered by the neighbouring provinces of 
Southern Syria. Pharaoh at this time exercised no authority over this 
region, and they were, therefore, no longer in fear of opposition from his 
troops ; the latter had been recalled to Egypt, and it is doubtful even whether 
he retained possession of the Shephelah by means of his Zakkala and 
philistine colonies ; the Hebrews, at any rate, had nothing to fear from him 
so long as they respected Gaza and Ascalon. They began by attempting to 
possess themselves of the provinces around Hebron, in the direction of the 
Dead Sea, and we read that, before entering them, they sent out spies to 
reconnoitre and report on the country.^ Its population had undergone 
considerable modifications since the Israelites had quitted Goschen. The 
Amorites, who had seriously suffered from the incursions of Asiatic hordes, and 
had been constantly harassed by the attacks of the Aramaeans, had abandoned 
the positions they had formerly occupied on the banks of the Orontes and 
the Litany, and had moved southwards, driving the Canaanites before them ; 
their advance was accelerated as the resistance opposed to their hordes became 
lessened under the successors of Ramses III., until at length all opposition was 
- withdrawn. They had possessed themselves of the regions about the Lake 
of Genesareth, the mountain district to the south of Tabor, the middle valley 
of the Jordan, and, pressing towards the territory east of that river, had attacked 
the„ cities scattered over the undulating table-land. This district had not 
been often subjected to incursions of Egyptian troops, and yet its inhabitants 
had been more impressed by Egyptian influence than many others. Whereas, 
in the north and west, cuneiform writing was almost entirely used, attempts 
had been made here to adapt the hieroglyphs to the native language. The 
only one of their monuments which has been preserved is a rudely carved,- 
bas-relief in black basalt, representing a two-homed Astarte, before whom 
stands a king in adoration ; the sovereign is Ramses II., and the inscriptions 
accompanying the figures contain a religious formula, together with a name 
borrowed from one of the local dialects.® The Amorites were everywhere 


» This conelnsion is drawn from the position of eldest son given to him in all the genealogies 
ennmeratiDg the children of Jacob. Stade, on the contrary, is inclined to believe that this place of 
hononr was granted to him on account of the smallness of his family, to prevent any jealousy arising 
between flie more powerful tribes, such as Ephraim and Judah {Get. det Volket I»r., voL i. pp. 151, 152). 

* Nvmb. xiii. . 

» This is the “ Stone of Job "discovered by Schuhmacher {ZHtschrift det PdlSMitarYeram, 1888, 
toL xiv. p. 112, et seq. ; cf. EBMiH, Der HiobtUitt, ibid., vol. xy. pp. 205-211). TbeinsenpUepappeais 
togire the name of a goddess, Agana^-Zaphon, the second part of which reoalls tte BMd-Zej^ion. 
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victorious, bat our information is confined to this bare fact ; soon after their 
victory, however, we find the territory they had invaded divided into two 
kingdoms : in the north that of Bashan, which comprised, besides the 
Hauran, the plain watered by the Tarmuk ; and to the south that of Heshhon, 
containing the district lying 
around the Arnon, and the 
Jabbok to .the east of the 
Dead Sea.^ They seem to have 
made the same rapid progress in 
the coimtry between the Jordan 
and the Mediterranean as else- 
where. They had subdued 
some of the small Canaanite 
states, entered into friendly 
relations with others, and pene- 
trated gradually as far south 
as the borders of Sinai, while 
we find them establishing petty 
kings among the hill-country of 
Shechem around Hebron, on the confines of the Negeb, and tlie Shephelah.® 
When the Hebrew tribes ventured to push forward in a direct line northwards, 
they came into collision with the advance posts of the Amorite population, and 
suffered a severe defeat under the walls of Hormah.* The check thus received, 
however, did not discourage them. As a direct course was closed to them, 
they turned to the right, "and followed, first the southern and then the eastern 
shores of the Bed Sea, till they reached the frontier of Gilead.® There again 
they were confronted by the Amorites, but in lesser numbers, and not so 
securely entrenched within their fortresses as their fellow-countrymen in the 

* extension of the Amorite power in this direction is proved by the facts relating to the king- 
doms of Sihon and Og (Deut. i. 4, ii 24-37, iiL 1-17). For the whole of this Amorite migration, cf. 
WiKCKnEB, 6esek. leraeh, voL i. pp. 51-54. 

* Drawn by Faucher-Gudin, from the squeezes and. sketches published in the Zeitschrift de» 
PalSgtina-Vereins, vol. xv. pp. 206, 207 ; cf. also supra, p. 403, note 3. 

* For the Amorite occnpation of the Kegeb and the hill country of Judah, of. Numb. xiii. 29 ; 
Deut. i. 7, 19-46 ; Josh. x. 5, 6, 12, xi. 3 ; for their presence in the Shephelah, cf. Judges i. 34-36. 

* See the- long account in Numb, xiii., xiv., which terminates with the mention of the defeat of the 
Israelites at Hormah ; and cf. Deut. i. 19-46. 

‘ The itinerary given in Numb. xx. 22-29, xxxi., xxxiii. 37-49, and repeated in Deut. ii., brings the 
Israelites as far as Fzion-geber, in such a manner as to ayoid the Midianites and the Moabites. The 
ftiendly welcome accorded to them in the regions situated to the east of the Dead Sea, has been 
accounted for either by an alliance made with Moab and Ammon against their common enemy, the 
Amorites (Wbi.lhatjses, Abiiss der Geseh. Israels und Judas, in the Skizzen und Vorarbeiten, vol. i. 
p. 7, and with more reserve by Bekan, Hist. d» pet^e d^Israel, vol. i. p. 211, et seq.), or by the fact 
that Ammon and Moab did not as yet occupy those regions ; the inhabitants in that case would have 
been Edomites and Mi di anit es, who wete in continual warfare with each ‘other (Wisckleb, Geseh. 
Jsraeb, voL u pp. 46-51, ^)3-205y 
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THE VALLEY OF THE JABBOK, ^'EAR TO ITS CONFLUENCE WITH THE JORDAN.' 


Negeb, so that the Israelites were able to overthrow the kingdoms of Heshbon 
and Bashan.® Gad received as its inheritance nearly the whole of the territory 
lying between the Jabbok and the Tarmnk, in the neighbourhood of the 
ancient native sanctuaries of Penuel, Mahanaim, and Succoth, associated with 
the memory of Jacob.® Eeuben settled in the vicinity, and both tribes 
remained there isolated from the rest. From this time forward they took 
but a slight interest in the affairs of their brethren : when the latter demanded 
their succour, “Gilead abode beyond Jordan,” and “by the watercourses of 
Reuben there were great resolves of heart,” but without any consequent action.* 


‘ Drawn by Bondier, from photograph Xo. 336 of the Palestine Exphratimi Fund. 
s against Sihon, King of Heshbon (Numi. xxi. 21-31 ; Deut. ii. 26-37), and against Og, Eling 
of Bashan {Numb. xxi. 32-35; Deut. iii. 1-13). Ed. Meyer thi^ that the episode of Sihon was 
placed by mistake at the time of the conquest (Der Krieg gegen Sicken und die zugekBrigen Ahsdmittcy 
in the ZeitsehrififUr alttestaTuenlliehe Wissenschaft, 1885, pp. 36-52, and Geseh. des Alterthums, vol. i. 
pp. 391, 392, 402) : according to him, Sihon was King of Moab, father of Meshah, from whom Omri of 
Isi^l fawk Heshbon at the beginning of the IX"* century (cf. Stade, Gesck. des Volhes Israel, voL i. 
pp. 116, 118, 521, 522). Kuenen has refuted this hypothesis (flist. Eritik Onderzoek, 2nd edit, vol. i. 
§ 13, note 13), and his opinion is now accepted by most historians, 

* For these ancient sanctuaries, cf. supra, pp. 68, 69, 163. For Gad and Eeuben, cf. Stade, Gesck. 
des VoUces Israel, vol. i. pp. 148-152; Gad did not possess the disWcts between the Jabbok and the 
Amon tUl the time of tlie early kings, and retained them only till about the reign of Jehu, as we 

gather from the inscription of Mesa. * 

® * Th^e are the very expressions used by the author of the Song of Deborah in Judges v. 16, 17 ; 

cf. pp. 687, 688 of this present volume. 
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It was not merely due to indifference on their part ; their resources were fully 
taxed in defending themselves against the Aramaeans and Bedawins, and from 
the attacks of Moab and Ammou. Gad, continually threatened, struggled 
for centuries without being discouraged, but Reuben lost heart,^ and soon 
declined in power, till at length he became merely a name in the memory 
of his brethren. 

Two tribes having been thus provided for, the bulk of the Israelites 
sought to cross the Jordan without further delay, and establish themselves 
as best they might in the very heart of the Canaanites. The sacred writings 
speak of their taking possession of the country by a methodic campaign, 
undertaken by command of and under the visible protection of Jahveh.* 
Moses had led them from Egypt to Kadesh, and from Kadesh to the land 
of Gilead ; he had seen the promised land from the summit of Mount Nebo, 
but he had not entered it, and after his death, Joshua, son of Nun, became 
their leader, brought them across Jordan dryshod, not far from its mouth, 
and laid siege to Jericho. The walls of the city fell of themselves at the 
blowing of the brazen trumpets,^ and its capture entailed that of three 

' Drawn by Bondier, from a photograph brought back byLortet. 

® The recollection of these raids by Beoben against the Bednin of the Syrian desert is traceable 
in 1 Chrcn. v. 10, 18-22 ; its authenticity is vainly cont^ted by ^tadb, Geschiehfe, Tol. i. p. 152, n. 1. 

’ Tbe history of the conquest is to be found in the Book of Jothua. I shall not attempt, either here 
or in the other passages relating to the people of Israel, to enter into a detailed account of the various 
critical studies of the Hebrew text, nor to give an exhaustive bibliography of the subject. 

* Josh. L-vi. 
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neighbourittg towns, Ai, Bethel, and Shecheni. Shechem served as a rallying- 
place for the conquerors ; Joshua took up his residence there, and built on 
the summit of Mount Ebal an altar of stone, on which he engraved the 
principal tenets of the divine LawJ The sudden intrusion of a new element 
naturally alarmed the worshippers of the surrounding local deities ; they 



THK JORDAN IN THE NEIGHBODRHOOD OP JERICHO.* 


at once put a truce to their petty discords, and united in arms against the 
strangers. At the instigation of Adoni-zedeck, King of Jerusalem, the 
Oanaanites collected their forces in the south; but they were routed not 
far from Gibeon, and their chiefs killed or mutilated.® The Amorites in the 
north, who had assembled round Jabin, King of Hazor, met with no better 
success; they were defeated at the waters of Merom, Hazor was burnt and 
Galilee delivered up to fire and sword.* The crantry having been thus to 
a certain extent cleared, Joshua set about dividing the spoil, and assigned 
to each tribe his allotted portion of territory.® Such, in its main outlines, 

* /o»A. vii., viii. Mount Ebal is the present Gebel Snlesiijeh. 

* Drawn'by Bondier, from a photog^raph in Lortet, La Syrie (Taujourd^hui, p. 451. 

» Josh. X. The same war is given rather differently in Jtidges i. 1-9, where the king is called 
Adoni-bezek ; of. what is said on pp. 702, 703 of the present volnme. 

‘ Josh. id. As another Jabin appears in the histoiyof Deborah (cf p. 686 of .this volume), it 
has been maintained by some oritiss that there is a double rdio assigned to one and the 
person, only that some maintain that the Jabin of Josh. xL has been transferred to the time of the 
Judges, while others make out that the Jabin of Deborah was carried back to the time of the conquest 
<E*nan, Sisf d» peajde cPiffoel, voL i. p. 307, note 4). 

* The lot given to each tribe is described in J<ah. xiii-xid. 
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is the account given by the Hebrew chroniclers ; but, if closely examined, it 
would appear that the Israelites did not act throughout with that unity of * 
purpose and energy which we might at first sight have attributed to them. 
They did not gain possession of the land all at once, but established them- 
selves in it gradually by detachments, some settling at the fords of Jericho,^ 
others more to the north, and in the central valley of the Jordan as far up as 
Shechem.^ The latter at once came into contact with a population having 
a higher civilization than themselves, and well equipped for a vigorous 
resistance ; the walled towns w'hich had defied the veterans of the Pharaohs 
had not much to fear from the 
bands of undisciplined Israelites 
wandering in their neighbour- 
hood. Properly speaking, there 
were no pitched battles between 
them, but rather a succession 
of raids or skirmishes, in which 
several citadels would succes- 
sively fall into the hands of 
the invaders. Many of these 
strongholds, harassed by re- 
peated attacks, would prefer to 
come to terms with the enemy, 
and would cede or sell them some portion of their territory; others would 
open their gates freely to the strangers, and their inhabitants would ally 
themselves by intermarriage with the Hebrews. Judah and the remain- 
ing descendants of Simeon and Levi established themselves in the south ; 
Hevi comprised but a small number of families, and made no important 
settlements; whereas Judah took possession of nearly the whole of the 
mountain district separating the Shephelah from the western shores of 
the Dead Sea, while Simeon made its abode close by on the bordera 
of the desert around the wells of Beersheba.* The descendants of Bacbel 
and her handmaid received as their inheritance the regions situated more 
to the centre of the country, the house of Joseph taking the best domains 



* R£KAi7,£t8{. du peuple d^Israelj vol. L pp. 237—239, thinks that the principal crossing must have 
taken place opposite Jericho, as is apparent fiom the acoonnt in Josh. iL, ui. 

* Stabe, Gegch. des VoOtes Israel, voL L pp. 137-140; Carl Niebuhr (fiesck. des EbrSuchen 
Zeitatten, vol. i p. 329, et seij.) believes that he has discovered the exact spot at the ford of 
Admah, near Snccoth. 

, * Drawn by Boudier, from a photograph in Loetet’s La Syrie d’auJourEhui, p. 335. 

* Wellhausen has remarked (Art Israel, in the Eneyelopedia Britannica, p. 400'’) that the lot of 
Devi must not be separated hK)m that of Simeon, and, as the remnant of Simeon allied themselves 
with Judah, that of Levi also must have shared the xmtrimony of Judah. 
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for its branches of Ephraim and Manasseh. Ephraim received some of the 
* old Canaanite sanctuaries, such as Ramah, Bethel, and Shiloh, and it was 
at the latter spot that they deposited the ark of the covenant. Manasseh 
settled to the north of Ephraim, in the hills and valleys of the Carmel group, 
and to Benjamin were assigned the heights which overlook the plain of 
Jericho.^ Four of the less important tribes, Issachar, Asher, Naphtali, and 
Zebulon, ventured as far north as the borders of Tyre and Sidon, behind the 
Phoenician littoral, but were prevented by the Canaanites and Amorites from 
spreading over the plain, and had to confine themselves to the mountains. 
All the fortresses commanding the passes of Tabor and Carmel, Megiddo, 
Taanach, Ibleam, Jezreel,® Endor, and Bethshan remained inviolate, and 
formed as it were an impassable barrier-line between the Hebrews of Galilee 
and their brethren of Ephraim. The Danites were long before they found a 
resting-place ; they attempted to insert themselves to the north of J udah, 
between Ajalon and Joppa, but were so harassed by the Amorites, that they 
had to content themselves with the precarious tenure of a few towns such as 
Zora, Shaalbin, and Eshdol.® The foreign peoples of the Shephelah and the 
Canaanite cities almost all preserved their autonomy ; the Israelites had no 
chance against them wherever they had suflScient space to put into the field 
large bodies of infantry or to use their iron-bound chariots. Finding it 
therefore impossible to overcome them, the tribes were forced to remain 
cut off from each other in three isolated groups of unequal extent which 
they were powerless to connect: in the centre were Joseph, Benjamin, and 
Dan ; in the south, Judah, Levi, and Simeon ; while Issachar, Asher, Naphtali, 
and Zebulon lay to the north. 

The period following the occupation of Canaan constituted the heroic age 
of the Hebrews. The sacred writings agree in showing that the ties which 
bound the twelve tribes together were speedily dissolved, while their fidelity 
and obedience to God were relaxed with the growth of the young generations 
to whom Moses or Joshua were merely names. The conquerors “ dwelt among 
the Canaanites; the Hittite, and the Amorite, and the Perizzite, and the 

* For the territory allotted to the children of Eachel, and the progressive formation of the tribes 
into which they were divided, cf. Wellhatisen, Ahrin der Getch. IsraeU und Jvda’g, in the Skizzen 
and Torarbeitm, vol. i. pp. H, 15 : Stade, Oezeh. des Volket Jtrad, vol. i. pp. 160-165 ; REHAif, Hist, 
d veutde d^Israd, voL i pp. 25&-261. Noldeke is of opinion that the constitution of the tribe of 
is not older than the times of Jembbaal and Abimelech (in Schenkel, Btbel-Lexican, 

voL^vi.^^^^9^ des VdCkes Israel, vol. i. pp. 16S-173, will be found the documents which 

TKHsess dealing with the tribes settled in Ghililee. Jczreel is not explicitly mentioned as 
w of the cities which remained independent ; it is, however, probable that for a long 

toe^it**fonnfid one of the group of autonomic fortresses (Bcbde, Die Bucher Richter und Samuelis, 

Mid its subsequent history, cf. Stade, Geseh. des Votkes Israel, vol. i. pp. 165-168. 
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Hivite, and the Jebnsite : and they took their daughters to be their wives, 
and gave their own daughters to their sons, and served their gods. And the 
children of Israel did that which was evil in the sight of the Lord their God, 
and served the Baalim and the Asheroth.” ^ When they had once abandoned 
their ancient faith, poli- 
tical unity was not long 
preserved. War broke 
out between one tribe 
and another; the stronger 
allowed the weaker to 
be oppressed by the 
heathen, and were them- 
selves often powerless to 
retain their indepen- 
dence. In spite of the 
thousands of men among 
them, all able to bear 
arms, they fell an easy 
prey to the first comer ; 
the Amorites, the Am- 
monites, the Moabites, 
and the Philistines, all 
oppressed them in turn, 
and repaid with usury 
the ills which Joshua 
had inflicted on the 
Canaanites. “ Whither- 
soever they went out, the hand of the Lord was against them for evil, as the 
Lord had spoken, and as -the Lord had sworn unto them : and they were sore 



distressed. And the Lord raised up judges, which saved them out of the hand 
of those that spoiled them. And yet they hearkened not unto their judges, for 
they went a-whoring after other gods, and bowed themselves down unto them : 
they turned aside quickly out of the way wherein their fathers walked obeying 
the commandments of the Lord ; but they did not so. And when the Lord 
raised them up judges, then the Lord was with the judge, and saved them 
out of the hand of their enemies all the days of the judge: for it repented 
the Lord because of their groaning by reason of them that oppressed them 
and vexed them. But it came to pass, when the judge was dead, that they 


• Judge! iiL 5-7 (B.V.). 
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turned back, and dealt more corruptly than their fathers, in following other 
gods to serve them, and to bow down unto them ; they ceased not from their 
doings, nor from their stubborn way.” ^ The history of this period lacks the 
unity and precision with which we are at first tempted to credit it. The 
Israelites, when transplanted into the promised land, did not immediately 
lose the nomadic habits they had acquired in the desert. They retained the 
customs and prejudices they had inherited from their fathers, and for many 
years treated the peasantry, whose fields they had devastated, with the same 
disdain that the Bedawin of our own day, living in the saddle, lance in hand, 
shows towards the fellahin who till the soil and bend patiently over the 
plough. The clans, as of old, were impatient of all regular authority ; each 
tribe tended towards an isolated autonomy, a state of affairs which merited 
reprisals from the natives and encouraged hatred of the intruders, and it was 
only when the Canaanite oppression became unendurable that those who 
suffered most from it united themselves to make a common effort, and rallied 
for a moment round the chief who was ready to lead them. Many of these 
liberators must have acquired an ephemeral popularity, and then have simk 
into oblivion together with the two or three generations who had known them ; 
those whose memory remained green among their kinsmen were known by 
posterity as the judges of Israel.® These judges were not magistrates invested 
with ofiScial powers and approved by the whole nation, or rulers of a highly 
organised republic, chosen directly by God or by those inspired by Him. 
They were merely locsd chiefs, heroes to their own immediate tribe, well 
known in their particular surroundings, but often despised by those only 
at a short distance from them. Some of them have left only a name behind 
them, such as Shamgar, Ibzan, Tola, Elon, and Abdon ; indeed, some scholars 
have thrown doubts on the personality of a few of them, as, for instance, Jair, 
whom they affirm to have personified a Gileadite clan, and Othniel, who is 
said to represent one of the Kenite femilies associated with the children of 
Israel.® Others, again, have come down to us through an atmosphere of 
popular tradition, the elements of which modern criticism has tried in vain 
to analyse. Of such unsettled and turbulent times we cannot expect an 


* “^dges ” which has been adopted to designate these mlers, is somewhat misleading, 

^ it snseestB the idea of an organized oivU magistracy. The word “ shopheV’ the same that we meet 
with todassical times nnder the form mfetet, had indeed that sense, bnt its primary meaning 
denotes a man invested with an absolute authority, regular or otherwise ; it would be better trans- 

of these lesser judges, cf. Noldi^ FntsivmAnnpen zur dee 

... m , „ isi ct sea The name Tola occurs as that of one of the elans of Issachar 

ilo. ™ T a. 14; Jf,* 
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uninterrupted history ; ^ some salient episodes alone remain, spread over a 
period of nearly two centuries, and from these we can gather some idea of the 
progress made by the Israelites, and observe their stages of transition from 
a cluster of semi-barbarous hordes to a 
settled nation ripe for monarchy. 

The first of these episodes deals 
merely with a part, and that the least 
important, of the tribes settled in Central 
Canaan.^ The destruction of the Amorite 
kingdoms of Heshbon and Bashan had 
been as profitable to the kinsmen of the 
Israelites, Ammon and Moab, as it had 
been to the Israelites themselves. The 
Moabites had followed in the wake of 
the Hebrews through all the surround- 
ing regions of the Dead Sea ; they had 
pushed on from the banks of the Amon 
to those of the Jabbok, and at the time 
of the Judges were no longer content 
with harassing merely Eeuben and Gad. 

They were a fine race of warlike, well- 
armed Bedawins. Jericho had fallen 
into their hands, and their King Eglon 
had successfully scoured the entire hill- 

•' MOABITE WAKRIOB.* 

country of Ephraim,® so that those who 

wished to escape being pillaged had to safeguard themselves by the payment 
of an annual tribute. Ehud the Left-handed concealed under his garments 
a keen dagger, and joined himself to the Benjamite deputies who w^ere 
to carry their dues to the Moabite sovereign. The money having been paid, 
the deputies turned homewards, but when they reached the cromlech of 

‘ Benan, Hut. du peuple d’ltrael, voL i. p. 302, however, believes that the judges “ formed an 
almost continuous line, and that there merely lacks a descent from father to eon to make of them an 
actual dynasty.” The chronology of the Book of Judgeo appears to cover more than four centuries, 
from Othniel to Samson, but this computation cannot be relied on, as “ forty years ” represents an 
indefinite space of time. We must probably limi t this early period of Hebrew history to about a 
century and a half, from cir. 1200 to 1050 no. 

* The episode of Othniel and Cnshan-riahatbaim, placed at the beginning of the history of this 
period (Judges iii 8-11), is by many critics rejected as spurious. 

• The text seems to infer (Judges iiL 13-15) that, after having taken the City of Palin Trees, i.e. 
Jericho (Deul. xxxiv. 3 ; 2 Chroa. ixviii. 15), Bglon had made it'his residence, which makes the story 
incmnprehensible from a geographical point of view. But all difficulties would disappear if we agreed 
to admit that in ver. 15 the name of the capital of Eglon has dropped out (Budde, Die Biicher Bichter 
wtd.Samutiis, p. 99). 

‘ Drawn by Fancher-Gudin, fiom the original brought back by F. de Saulcy, and placed in the 
Louvre ; cf. PBBBoi-CmEtBZ, Hist, de I Art dans V Antiquity, vol. iv. p. 443. 
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Gilgal/ and were safe beyond the reach of the enemy, Ehud retraced his steps, 
and presenting himself before the palace of Eglon in the attitude of a prophet, 
announced that he had a secret errand to the king, who thereupon commanded 
silence, and ordered his servants to leave him with the divine messenger in his 
summer parlour. “ And Ehud said, I have a message from God unto thee. 
And he arose out of his seat. And Ehud put forth his left hand, and took the 
sword from his right thigh, and thrust it into his belly : and the haft also went 
in after the blade ; and the fat closed upon the blade, for he drew not the sword 
out of his belly ; and it came out behind.” Then Ehud locked the doors and 
escaped. “ Now when he was gone out, his servants came ; and they saw, and, 
behold, the doors of the parlour were locked ; and they said. Surely he covereth 
his feet in his summer chamber.” But by the time they had forced an 
entrance, Ehud had reached Gilgal and was in safety. He at once assembled 
the clans of Benjamin, occupied the fords of the Jordan, massacred the bands 
of Moabites scattered over the plain of Jericho, and blocked the routes by 
which the invaders attempted to reach the hill-country of Ephraim. Almost 
at the same time the tribes in Galilee had a narrow escape from a still more 
formidable enemy They had for some time been under the Amorite yoke, 
and the sacred writings represent them at this juncture as oppressed either by 
Sisera of Harosheth-ha-Goyim or by a second Jabin, who was able to bring nine 
hundred chariots of iron into the field.® At length the prophetess Deborah 
of Issachar sent to Barak of Eadesh a command to assemble his people, 
together with those of Zebulon, in the name of the Lord ; ^ she herself led the 
contingents of Issachar, Ephraim, and Maehir to meet him at the foot of Tabor, 
where the united host is stated to have comprised forty thousand men. Sisera,® 

‘ Cf. mpra, p. 103. The cromlech at Gilgal was cbmposed of twelve stones, which, we are told, 
were erected by Joshua as a remembrance of the crossing of the Jordan (Josh. iv. 19-24 )l 

* The text tells ns that, after the time of Ehud, the land had rest eighty years (Judges iiL 30). 
This, again, is one of those numbers which represent an indefinite space of time. 

’ It has been maintained that two versions are here blended together in the text, one in which 
the principal part is played by Sisera, the other in which it is attributed to Jabin (Cobnul, Einletiung 
in das Alte Testament, 2nd edit, p. 94, et seq.). For the identity of Jabin II. with the Jabin of 
Joshua, cf. supra, p. 680. The episode of Deborah and Barak (Judges iv., v.) comprises a narrative 
in prose (chap, iv.), and the song (chap, v.) attributed to Deborah (Bodde, Die Bucher Richter und 
Samuelis, p. 101, et seq.). Slanrice Vemes is the only writer who has contested the authenticity of 
this, song (Les Debuts de la nation juirte, in the Revue de VSist. des Religions, vol. vii. pp. 332- 
338); the prose account probably is derived from the song. According to Wellhausen-Bleek, 
Einleitang ins Alte Testament, 4th edit., p. 487, et seq., the differences in the two accounts arise 
partly ficom an imperfect understanding of the poetic text, and partly from one having come down 
from some other source (Budde, Die Bucher Richter und liamuelis,pp. 6^71, 105-107; cf. Wildeboeb- 
Bisch, Die LUteratur des Jlten Testaments nocft der Jieitfolge ihrer Entstehung, pp. 30, 31). 

* ^me critics suppose that the prose narrative (Judges iv. 5) has confounded the prophetess 
Deborah, wife of Lapidoth, with Deborah, nurse of Bachel, who was buried near Bethel, under the 
“Oak of Weeping” (Gen. xxxv. 8), and consequently place it between Bama and Bethel, in the 
hill-country of Ephraim. 

= In the prose narrative (Judges iv. 2-7) Sisera is stated to have been the general of JaUn : 
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who commanded the Canaanite force, attacked the Israelite army between 
Taanach and Megiddo in that plain of Kishon which had often served as a 
battle-field during the Egyptian campaigns.® It would appear that heavy 
rains had swelled the streams, and thus presented the chariots from rendering 
their expected service in the engagement ; at all events, the Amorites were 
routed, and Sisera escaped with the survivors towards Hazor. The people of 
Meroz facilitated his retreat, but a Kenite named Jael, the wife of Heber, 
traitorously killed kim with a blow from a hammer while he was in the act of 
drinking.® This exploit was commemorated in a song, the composition of which 
is attributed to Deborah and Barak ; “ For that the leaders took the lead in 
Israel, for that the people offered themselves willingly, bless ye the Lord. 
Hear, O ye kings, give ear, O ye princes ; I, even I, will sing unto the Lord ; I 
will sing praise to the Lord, the God of Israel” * The poet then dwells on the 

there is nothing incompatible in this statement with the royal dignity elsewhere attributed to Sisera. 
Harosheth-ha-Goyim has been identified with the present Tillage of El-Haretiyeh, on the right bank 
of the Kishon. 

* Drawn by Boudier, from a photograph in Lobtet’s La Syrie d’aujourd'hui, p. 456. 

® Cf., for the site of Megiddo and the Tictory gained there by Thfitmosis III., pp. 134-136, 
256-259 of the present work. 

’ Meroz is the present Mams, between the Lake of Huleh and Safed. I have followed the 
account given in the song ^Judges v. 24-27). According to the prose version (iv. 17-22), Jael slew 
Sisera while he was asleep with a tent-pin, which she drove into his temple. [The text of Judges v. 
24—27 does not seem to warrant the view that he was slain “ in the act of drinking,” nor does it seem 
to conflict with Judges iv. 11 . — Te.] 

‘ Judges v. 2, 3 (B.V.). 
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sufferings of the people, but tells how Deborah and Barak were raised up, and 
enumerates the tribes who took part in the conflict as well as those who 
turned a deaf ear to the appeal. “ Then came down a remnant of the nobles 
and the people. . . . Out of Ephraim came down they whose root is in Amalek : 
— out of Machir came down governors, — and out of Zebulon they that handle 
the marshall’s staff. — And the princes of Issachar were with Deborah — as was 
Issachar so was Barak, — ^into the valley they rushed forth at his feet.^ — By the 
watercourses of Eeuhen — there were great resolves of heart. — Why satest thou 
among the sheepfolds, — to hear the pipings for the flocks ? — At the water- 
courses of Keuben — there were great searchings of heart. — Gilead abode 
beyond Jordan : — and Dan, why did he remain in ships ? — Asher sat still at 
the haven of the sea — and abode by his creeks. — Zebulon was a people that 
jeoparded their lives unto the death, — and Naphtali upon the high places of 
the field. — The kings came and fought ; — ^then fought the kings of Canaan. — 
In Taanach by the waters of Megiddo : — ^they took no gain of money. — They 
fought from heaven, — the stars in their courses fought against Sisera. — The 
river of Kishon swept them away, — ^that ancient river, the river Kishon. — 0 my 
soul, march on with strength. — Then did the horsehoofs stamp — by reason of 
the pransings, the pransings of their strong ones.” Sisera flies, and the poet 
follows him in fancy, as if he feared to see him escape from vengeance. He 
curses the people of Meroz in passing “ because they came not to the help of 
the Lord.” He addresses Jael and blesses her, describing the manner in which 
the chief fell at her feet, and then proceeds to show how, at the very time of 
Sisera’s death, his people were awaiting the messenger who should bring the 
news of his victory ; “ through the window she looked forth and cried — the 
mother of Sisera cried through the lattice — ^“Why is his chariot so long in 
coming ? — ^Why tarry the wheels of his chariot ? ’ — Her wise ladies answered 
lier, — yea, she returned answer to herself, — ‘Have they not found, have 
they not divided the spoil ? — A damsel, two damsels to every man ; — ^to 
Sisera a spoil of divers colours, — a spoil of divers colours of embroidery 
on both sides, on the necks of the spoil ? — So let all Thine enemies perish, 
0 Lord: — ^but let them that love Him be as the sun when he goeth forth 
in his might’ ” ^ 

It was the first time, as far as we know, that several of the Israelite 

• The text of the song (Judges v. 14) contains an allnsion to Benjamin, which is considered 
by many critica to he an interpolation. It gives a mistaken reading, “ Issachar with Barak ; ” 
Issachar having been already mentioned with Deborah, probably Zehulon shonld be inserted 
in the text. 

* Judges v. 13-21, 28^1. 
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tribes combined together for common action after their sojourn in the desert of 
Kadesh-bamea, and the sttccess which followed from their united efforts ought, 
one would think, to have encouraged them to maintain such a union, but it 
fell out otherwise ; the desire for freedom of action and independence was too- 
strong among them to permit of the continuance of the coalition. Manasseh, 



r^itncted in its development by the neighbouring Canaanite tribes, was forced 
to seek a mote congenial neighbourhood to the east of the Jordan — not close 
to Gad, in the land of Gilead, but to the north of the Yarmuk and its northern 
afflnents in the vast region extending to the mountains of the Hanran. The 
families of Machir and Jair migrated one after the other to the east of the 
Lake of Gennesaret, while that of lYobah proceeded as far as the brook of 
Kanah, and thus formed in this direction the extreme outpost of the children 
of Israel : these families did not form themselves into new tribes, for they 
were mindful of their affiliation to Manasseh, and continued beyond the river 
to r^rd themselves still as his children.® The prosperity of Ephraim and 

* Brawn by FaiKd>»-QadiB, from a photograph by M. C. AUnand of Limoges. 

* Dbiaassob was ea&d to hare been ee^Iished beyond the Jordan ta the time that 6ad and Benbeit 
were in poesession of the land of Gilead (jyumh. xxxiL 33, 39-42, MxiT. 14, 15; Deut. iii. 13-15; 
JaA. xiii. 8, 29-33, xxii}. Earlier traditions, amsording to Budde, Die BSeher Rvkter und SamvdU, 

2 T 
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Manasseb, and the daring nature of their exploits, could not fail to draw 
upon them the antagonism and jealousy of the people on their borders. The 
Midianites were accustomed almost every year to pass through the region beyond 
the Jordan which the house of Joseph had recently colonised. Assembling in 
the springtime at the junction of the Yarmuk with the Jordan, they crossed the 
latter river, and, spreading over the plains of Mount Tabor, destroyed the grow- 
ing crops, raided the villages, and pushed, sometimes, their skirmishing parties 
over hill and dale as far as Gaza.^ A perpetual terror reigned wherever they 
were accustomed to pass : no one dared beat out wheat or barley in the open 
air, or lead his herds to pasture far from his home, except under dire necessity ; 
and even on such occasions the inhabitants would, on the slightest alarm, 
abandon their possessions to take refuge in caves or in strongholds on the 
mountains.'^ During one of these incursions two of their sheikhs encountered 
some men of noble mien in the vicinity of Tabor, and massacred them without 
eompunction.® The latter were people of Ophrah,^ brethren of a certain Jerubbaal 
{Gideon) who was head of the powerful family of Abiezer.® Assembling all his 
people at the call of the trumpet, Jerubbaal chose from among them three 
hundred of the strongest, with whom he came down unexpectedly upon the 
raiders, put them to flight in the plain of Jezreel, and followed them beyond 
the Jordan. Having crossed the river, “ faint and yet pursuing,” he approached 
the men of Succoth, and asked them for bread for himself and his three 


pp. 32-39, 87, 88, placed this event in the period which followed the conquest of Canaan by Joshua. 
It is not certain that all the families which constituted the half-tribe of Manasseh took tlieir origin 
from Manasseh: one of them, for example, that of Jair, was regarded as having originated partly 
from Judah (1 Chron. ii, 21—24), 

* Judges vi. 2-?. The inference that they dare not beat wheat in the open follows firom ver. 11, 
where it is said that “Gideon was beating ont wheat in his winepress to hide it from the 
Midianites.” 

* The history of the Midianite oppression (Judges vi.-viii.) seems to be from two different 
sources; the second (Judges viii. 4-21) is considered by some to represent the more ancient 
tradition. The double name of the hero, Gideon-Jembbaal, has led some to assign its elements 
respectively to Gideon, jwige of the western portion of Manasseh, and Jerubbaal, judge of the 
eastern Manasseh (of. Niebuhr, Studien und Bemerkungen zur Geschichte des Alien Orients, 
pp. 1-29), and to the consequent fusion of the two men in one. 

* This is an assumption which follows reasonably from Judges viiL 18, 19. 

* The site of the Ophrah of Abiezer is not known for certain, but it would seem from the narrative 
that it was in the neighbourhood of Shechem. 

‘ The position of Gideon-Jembbaal as head of the house of Abiezer follows clearly from the 
narrative ; if he is represented in the first part of the account as a man of humble origin (Judges vi. 
15, 16), it was to exalt the power of Jahveh, who was accustomed to choose His instruments from 
amongst the lowly. The name Jerubbaal (1 Sam. xii. 11; 2 Sam. xi. 21, where the name is trans- 
formed into Jerubbesheth, as Isbbaal and Meribbaal are into Ishbosheth and Mepbibosheth respec- 
tively), in which “ Baal ” seems to some not to represent the Canaanite God, but the title Lord 
as applied to Jahveh, was supposed to mean “Baal fights against him,” and was, therefore, offensive 
to the orthodox. Kcenen, De Godsdiemt van Israel, vol. i. p. 408, thought it meant “Lord, 
fight for him ! ” Eenan read it Yarebaal, from the Vulgate form Jerobaal, and translated “ He 
who fears Baal ” (Hist, du peuple cCIsrael, vol. i. p. 319). Gideon signifies “ He who overthrows” in 
the battle. 
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hundred followers. Their fear of the marauders, however, was so great that the 
people refused to give him any help, and he had no better success with the 
people of Penuel whom he encountered a little further on. He did not stop 
to compel them to accede to his wishes, but swore to inflict an exemplary 
punishment upon them on his return. The Midianites continued their retreat, 
in the mean time, “ by the way of them that dwelt iu tents on the east of Nobah 
and Jogbehah,” but Jerubbaal came up with them near Karkar, and discomfited 
the host. He took vengeance upon the two peoples who had refused to give 
him bread, and having thus fulfilled his vow, he began to question his prisoners, 
the two chiefs : “ What manner of men were they whom ye slew at Tabor ? ” 
“ As thou art, so were they ; each one resembled the children of a king.” 
“ And he said. They were my bretliren, the sons of my mother : as the Lord 
liveth, if ye had saved them alive, I would not slay you. And he said unto 
Jether his firstborn, Up, and slay them. But the youth drew not his sword; 
for he feared, because he was yet a youth.” True Bedawins as they were, the 
chiefs’ pride revolted at the idea of their being handed over for execution to 
a child, and they cried to Jerubbaal : “ Kise thou, and fall upon us : for as the 
man is, so is his strength.” From this victory rose the first monarchy among 
the Israelites. The Midianites, owing to their marauding habits and the amount 
of tribute which they were accustomed to secure for escorting caravans, were 
possessed of a considerable quantity of gold, which they lavished on the decora- 
tion of their persons : their chiefs were clad in purple mantles, their warriors 
were loaded with necklaces, bracelets, rings, and ear-rings, and their camels also 
were not behind their masters in the brilliance of their caparison. The booty 
which Gideon secured was, therefore, considerable, and, as we learn from the 
narrative, excited the envy of the Ephraimites, who said : “ Why hast thou 
served us thus, that thou calledst us not, when thou wentest to fight with 
Midian ? ” ^ The spoil from the golden ear-rings alone amounted to one thou- 
sand seven hundred shekels, as we learn from the narrative, and this treasure 
in the hands of Jerubbaal was not left unemployed, but was made, doubtless, 
to contribute something to the prestige he had already acquired : the men of 
Israel, whom he had just saved from their foes, expressed their gratitude by 
ofifering the crown to him and his successors. The mode of life of the Hebrews 
had been much changed after they had taken up their abode in the mountains 
of Canaan. The tent had given place to the house, and, like their Canaanite 
neighbours, they had given themselves up to agricultural pursuits. This 
change of habits, in bringing about a greater abundance of the necessaries of 
life than they had been accustomed to, had begotten aspirations which threw 


‘ Jmlgfi viii. 1-3. 
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into relief the inadequacy of the social organisation, amd of the form of 
government with which they had previously been content. In the case of 
a horde of nomads, defeat or exile would be of little monaent. Should they 
be obliged by a turn in their affairs to leave their usual haunts, a few days 
or often a few hours would suffice to enable them to e-ollect their effects 
together, and set out without trouble, and almost withont regret, in search 
of a new and more favoured home. But with a cultivator of the ground the 
case would be different : the farm, clearings, and homestead upon which he 
had spent such arduous and continued labour; the olive trees and vines 
which had supplied him with oil and wine — everything, in fact, upon which 
he depended for a livelihood, or which w'as dependent upon him, would bind 
him to the soil, and expose his property to disasters likely to he as keenly 
felt as wounds inflicted on his person. He would feel the need, therefore, of 
laws to secure to him in time of peace the quiet possesion of his wealth, 
of an army to protect it in time of war, and of a ruler to cause, on the one hand, 
the laws to be respected, and to become the leader, on the other, of the military 
forces. Jerubbaal is said to have, in the first instance, refased the crown, 
but everything goes to prove that he afterwards virtually accepted it. He 
became, it is true, only a petty king, whose sovereignty was limited to 
Manasseh, a part of Ephraim, and a few towns, such as Succoth and Penuel, 
beyond the Jordan. The Canaanite city of Shechem alsu paid him homage. 
Like all great chiefs, he had also numerous wives, and tae recognised as the 
national Deity the God' to whom he owed his victories.' Out of the spoil 
taken from the Midianites he formed and set up at Ophxah an ephod, which 
became, as we learn, “a snare unto him and unto bis house,” but he had 
also erected under a terebinth tree a stone altar to Jahveli-Shalom Jehovah 
is peace ”).2 This sanctuary, with its altar and ephod, soon acqnired great 
celebrity, and centuries after its foundation it was fclie object of many 
pilgrimages from a distance. 

Jerubbaal was the father by bis Israelite wives of seventy children, and, by 
a Canaanite woman whom he had taken as a concubine at Shechem, of one son, 
called Abimelech.® The succession to the throne would naturally have fallen 
to one of the seventy, but before this could be arranged, Ibimelech “ went to 
Shechem unto his mother’s brethren, and spake with thaem, and with all the 

■ Jtidget viiL 27, 31. 

* TbmBeoi of Jvdffet separates the altar from the ephod, plaetug the erection of the former 
at the time of the vocatiou of Gideon (ri. 11-31J and that of th© epliod after the victory Cviii- 
24-27). The sanetnary of Ophtab was possibly in existence before the tine of Jerubbaal, and 
the sanctity of the pia«» may have determined his selection of the epo« for placing the altar and 
ephod there. 
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family of the house of h.is mother’s father, saying. Speak, I pray you, in the 
ears of all the men of Shechem, Whether is better for you, that all the sons 
of Jeruhbaal, which are threescore and ten persons, rule over you, or that one 
rule over you? remember also that I am your bone and your flesh.” This 
advice was well received ; it flattered the vanity of the people to think that 
the new king was to be one of themselves ; “ their hearts inclined to follow 
Ahimelech; for they said. He is our brother. And they gave him three- 
score and ten pieces of silver out of the house of Baal-berith (the Lord of the 
Covenant),^ wherewith Abimelech hired vain and light fellows, which followed 
him. . . . He slew his brethren the sons of Jerubbaal, being threescore and 
ten persons, upon one stone.” The massacre having been effected, “ all the men 
of Shechem assembled themselves together, and all the house of Millo,^ and 
made Abimelech king, by the oak of the pillar which was in Shechem.” ^ He 
dwelt at Ophrah, in the residence, and near the sanctuary, of his father, and 
from thence governed the territories constituting the little kingdom of 
Manasseh, levying tribute upon the vassal villages, and exacting probably 
tolls from caravans passing through his domain. This condition of things 
lasted for three years, and then the Shechemites, who had shown themselves 
so pleased at the idea of having " one of their brethren ” as sovereign, found it 
irksome to pay the taxes levied upon them by him, as if they were in no way 
related to him. The presence among them of a certain Zebul, the oflBcer and 
representative of Abimelech, restrained them at first from breaking out into 
rebellion, but they returned soon to their ancient predatory ways, and demanded 
ransom for the travellers they might capture even when the latter were in 
possession of the king’s safe conduct. This was not only an insult to their lord, 
but a serious blow to his treasury : the merchants who found themselves no 
longer protected by his guarantee employed elsewhere the sums which would 
have come into his hands. The king concealed his anger, however ; he was 
not inclined to adopt premature measures, for the place was a strong one, 
and defeat would seriously weaken his prestige. The people of Shechem, 
on, their part, did not risk an open rupture for fear of the consequences. 


' See p. 155, tupra, for what is there said on Baal-berith. 

* The word « Millo ” is a generic term, meaning citadel or stronghold of the city : there was a 
DEfUIo in every important town, Jerasalem included. 

Xtic oat of the pillar was a sacred tree overshadowing probably a cippus : it may have been 
the tree mentioned in Gen. xxxv. 4, nnder which Jacob buried the strange gods ; or that referred to in 
Jo$h. xxiv. 26, nnder which Joshua set up a stone commemorative of the establishment of the law. 
Jotbam, the youngest son of Gideon, escaped the massacre. As soon as he heard of the election of 
Abimelech, he ascended Mount Qcrizim,and gave out from there the fable of the trees, applying it to 
the eircnmstances of the time, and then fled. Some critics think that this feble— which is confessedly 
old — ^was inserted in the text at a time when prophetical ideas prevailed and monarchy was not yet 
accepted. ’ 
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Gaal, son of Ebed/ a soldier of fortune and of Israelitish blood, arrived 
upon the scene, attended by his followers : he managed to gain the confi- 
dence of the people of Shechem, who celebrated under his protection the 
feast of the Vintage.^ On this occasion their merry-making was disturbed 
by the presence among them of the officer charged with collecting the 
tithes, and Gaal did not lose the opportunity of stimulating their ire by 
bis ironical speeches : “ Who is Abimelech, and who is Shechem, that we 
should serve him? is not he the son of Jerubbaal? and Zebul his officer? 
serve ye the men of Hamor the father of Shechem : but why should we 
serve him ? And would to God this people were under my hand ! then 
would I remove Abimelech. And he said to Abimelech, Increase thine 
army, and come out.” Zebul promptly gave information of this to his master, 
and invited him to come by night and lie in ambush in the vicinity of the 
town, “ that in the morning, as soon as the sun is up, thou shalt rise early, 
and set upon the city : and, behold, when he and the people that is with him 
come out against thee, thou mayest do to them as thou shalt find occasion.” 
It turned out as he foresaw ; the inhabitants of Shechem went out in order to 
take part in the gathering in of the vintage, while Gaal posted his men at the 
entering in of the gate of the city. As he looked towards the hills he thought 
he saw an unusual movement atnong the trees, and, turning round, said to 
Zebul who was close by, “ Behold, there come people down from the tops of the 
mountains. And Zebul said unto him. Thou seest the shadow of the moun- 
tains as if they were men.” A moment after he looked in another direction, 
“ and spake again and said. See, there come people down by the middle of the 
land, and one company cometh by the way of the terebinth of the augurs.” 
Zebul, seeing the affair turn out so well, threw off the mask, and replied rail- 
ingly, “ Where is now thy mouth, wherewith thou saidst. Who is Abimelech, 
that we should serve him ? is not this the people that thou hast despised ? 
go out, I pray, now, and fight with him.” The King of Manasseh had no 
difficulty in defeating his adversary, but arresting the pursuit at the gates of 
the city, he withdrew to the neighbouring village of Arumah.® He trusted that 
the inhabitants, who had taken no part in the affair, would believe that his 
wrath had been appeased by the defeat of Gaal ; and so, in fact, it turned out : 

* The name Ebed (“ slave,” “ servant ”) is assumed to have been substituted in the Massoretic 
text for the original name Jobaal (which appears in the LXX. as 'Iw0{i\), because of the element Baal 
in the latter word, which was regarded as that of the strange god, and would thus have the saerile<none 
meaning, " Jahveh is Baal.” The term of contempt, Ebed, was, according to this view, thus used to 
replace it. 

’ See on the subject of this festival, p. 162, lapra. 

’ This is now El-Ormeh, i.e. Kharbet el-Eurmah, to the south-west of Nablus (Gukbin, Samarie^ 
vol. ii. pp. 2, 3). 
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they dismissed their unfortunate cham[)ion, and on the morrow returned to 
their labours as if nothing had occurred. Abimelech had arranged his Abiezer- 
ites in three divisions : one of which made for the gates, while the other two 
fell upon the scattered labourers in the vineyards. Abimelech then fought 
against the city and took it, but the chief citizens had taken refuge in “ the 
hold of the house of El-berith.” “ Abimelech gat him • up to Mount Zalmon, 
he and all the people that were with him ; and Abimelech took an axe in his 
hand, and cut down a bough from the trees, and took it up, and laid it on his 
shoulder : and he said unto the people that were with him. What ye have 
seen me do, make haste, and do as I have done. And all the people likewise 
cut down every man his bough, and followed Abimelech, and put them to the 
hold, and set the hold on tire upon them ; so that all the men of the tower of 
Shechem died also, about a thousand men and women.” This summary ven- 
geance did not, however, prevent other rebellions. Thebez imitated Shechem, 
.and came nigh suffering the same penalty.^ The king besieged the city and 
took it, and was about to bum with fire the tower in which all the people of 

' Drawn by Bondier, from a photograph reproduced in the Dec de IievsKs, Foyage d" Exploratiun 
it la mer Morte, vol. iiL pi. 21. 

* Thebez, now Tnbas, the nCrth-east of Xablus (DcEBUf, Samarie, vol. i. pp. 357-359). 
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the city had taken refuge, when 
a woman threw a millstone 
down upon his head “ and brake 
his skull.” The narrative tells 
us that, feeling himself mortally 
wounded, he called his armour- 
bearer to him and said, “Draw 
thy sword, and kill me, that men 
say not of me, A woman slew 
him.” His monarchy ceased 
with him, and the ancient 
chronicler recognises in the 
catastrophe a just punishment 
for the atrocious crime he had 
committed in slaying his half- 
brothers, the seventy children 
of Jerubbaal.* His fall may be 
regarded also as the natural issue 
of his peculiar position: the 
resources upon which he relied were' inadequate to secure to him a supremacy 
in Israel. Manasseh, now deprived of a chief, and given up to internal dissen- 
sions, became still further enfeebled, and an easy prey to its rivals. The divine 
writings record in several places the success attained by the central tribes 
in their conflict with their enemies. They describe how a certain Jephthah 
distinguished himself in freeing Gilead from the Ammonites;® but his 
triumph led to the loss of his daughter, whom he sacrificed in order to 
fulfil a vow he had made to Jahveh before , the battle.^ These were, however, 
comparatively unimportant episodes in the general history of the Hebrew 

* Judge* ix. 23, 24. “ And God sent an evil spirit between Abimelech and the men of Shechem • 
and the men of Shechem dealt treacherously with Abimelech : that the violence done to the three- 
score and ten sons of Jembbaal might come, and that their blood might be laid npon Abimelech 
their brother, which slew them, and npon the men of Shechem, which strengthened his hands to slay 
his brethren.” 

* Diavm by Fancher-Gndin, from a bas-relief in the Bamessenm ; cf. CHAUPOixtoir, MomimenU 
de VEgypU, voL it p. 149, et seq.; Lepstos, Denkm., iii. 145 c. This is a portion of the pictare 
representing the captnre of Ascalon by Bamses IL 

* The story>of Jephthah is contained in cha^. li., xii. 1-7, of the Book of Judge*. The passage 

<xi. 12-29) is regarded by some, owing to its faint echo of certain portions of Numb, xx., xxi to be 
an interpolatioB. Jephthah is said to have had Gilead for his father and a harlot for his mother.* 
Varions views have been pnt forward as to the acconnt of his victories over the Midianites, some seeing 
in it, as well as in the origin of the four days’ feast in hononr of Jephthah’s daughter, of a 

later date. 

‘ There are two views as to the nature of the sacrifice of Jephthah’s daughter. Some think die was 
vowed to perpetual virginity, while others consider that she was actually sacrificed (see Bedbs, BiH. 
de* Itraelit^ pp. 199, 200). 
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THE SITE OF ABBDOD, SEEN FBOM THE SOOTH.' 

race. Bedawins from tlie East, sheikhs of the Midianites, Moabites, and 
Ammonites — all these marauding peoples of the frontier whose incursions 
are put on record — ^gave them continual trouble, and rendered their existence 
so miserable that they were unahle to develop their institutions and attain 
the permanent freedom after which they aimed. But their real dangers — 
the risk of perishing altogether, or of falling back into a condition of servitude 
— did not arise from any of tliese quarters, but from the Philistines. 

By a decree of Pharaoh, a new country had been assigned to the remnants 
of each of the maritime peoples : the towns nearest to Egypt, lying between 
Baphia and Joppa, were given over to the Philistines, and the forest region and 
the coast to the nortii of the Philistines, as far as the Phoenician stations of Dor 
and Carmel,^ were appropriated to the Zakkala. The latter was a military 
colony, and was chiefly distributed among the five fortresses which commanded 
the Shephelah.** Gaza and Ashdod were separated from the Mediterranean by a 
line of sand-dunes, and had nothing in the nature of a sheltered port — ^nothing, 
in fact, but a “ maiuma,” or open roadstead, with a few dwellings and storehouses 
arranged along the beach on wl^h their boats were drawn up. Ascalon was 
built on the sea, and its harbour, although well enough suited for the small 
craft of the ancients, could not have been entered by the most insignificant 
of our modem ships. The Philistines had here their naval arsenal, where their 
fleets were fitted out for scouring the Egyptian waters as a marine police, 

‘ Drawn by Bondier, from photograph No. 437 of the Palestine Exj^oration Fund. 

’ We are indebted to the Papyrus Galenisch^ for the mention of the position of the Zakkala at 
the beginning of the XXT'* dynasty. 

^ The history of the Philistines is dealt with at great length in Hitzig’s Urgesehiehte und Myfko- 
logie der FhUisfer, 184^ and in. Stabke, Gaza und die Philistseuche KSste, Jena, 1852 ; bnt they must 
be read with caution, especially the former of the two. They contain, moreoyer, none of the fresh 
facts which hare been rerealed in Egyptian and Assyrian inscriptions as to the origin and history of 
the p^ple. ' 
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or for piratical expeditions on their own account, when the occasion served, 

along the coasts of Phoenicia.^ Ekron and 
Gath kept watch over the eastern side of 
the plain at the points where it was most 
exposed to the attacks of the people of 
the hills — the Canaanites in the first in- 
stance, and afterwards the Hebrews. These 
foreign warriors soon changed their mode 
of life in contact with the indigenous in- 
habitants ; daily intercourse, followed up , 
by marriages with the daughters of the 
land, led to the substitution of the language, 
manners, and religion of the environing 
race for those of their mother country. 
The Zakkala, who were not numerous, it is true, lost everything, even 
to their name, and it was all that the Philistines could do to preserve 
their own. At the end of one or two generations, the “ colts ” of Palestine 
could only speak the Canaanite tongue, in which a few words of the old 
Hellenic patois still continued to survive.® Their gods were henceforward 
those of the towns in which they resided, such as Mama and Dagon and 
Gaza,^ Dagon at Ashdod,® Baalzebub at Ekron,® and Derketo in Ascalon ; ’’ 
and their mode of worship, with its mingled bloody and obscene rites, followed 

' See p. 700, infra, for mention of a Philistine fleet belonging to Ascalon. 

- Drawn by Fauoher-Gndin, from a “ sqoeeze ; ” see, on p. 471, mpra, the bas-relief from Medinet- 
Habn, to which this head belongs. 

’ Stade, who accepts the Cretan origin of the Philistines, thinks that they were descended from 
Semitic colonies planted in Crete in pre-Hellenic times, and gradually driven ont by Achsean in- 
vaders (Gegchichte deg Tdlkeg Israel, vol. i. p. 142). It seems more probable that they belonged to one 
of the non-Semitic tribes which had settled in that island, and that they were, as Hitzig points out 
{Urgegehichte der Philigter, p. 37, et seq.), allied to the insnlar and continental Greeks. Hitzig 
attempted to identify the name Anchises with that of Akish, King of Gath, and Benan thought there 
still survived in Hebrew a few Greek words which bad come from their language, e.g. pr6r, 
TtepiPoXos, rn3D mekera, iiAx’upat, peUex, wdxxai {Higt. du peuple d’ Drael, vol. ii. p. 33). Akish 

is met with from the XIX*** dynasty onwards (W. Max M(jLi.EB, Die Kefto-Namen, in the Zeitgchrift 
fur Aggyriologie, vol. ix. pp. 394, 395), and nnder Sargon of Assyria (W. Max Muller, Agien und 
Europa, p. 386, note 1). 

• Mama, “ onr lord,” is mentioned alongside Baalzephon in a list of strange gods worshipped at 
Memphis in the XIX*^ dynasty {Sallier Papyrus, iv. verso, pL iv. 1. 6 ; cf. p. 486, supra). Stephen of 
Byzantium gives the name as Zeis KpriTayerns, rdf*. The worship of Dagon at Gaza is men- 
tioned in the story of Samson {Judges xvi. 21-30). 

‘ The temple and statue of Dagon are mentioned in the account of the events following the taking 
of the ark in 1 Sam. v. 1-7. It is, perhaps, to him that 1 Chron. s. 10 refers, in relating how the 
Philistines hung up Saul’s arms in the house of their gods, although 1 Sam. xxxi. 10 calls the place 
the “ house of the Ashtoreth.” 

« Baalzebub was the god of Ekron (2 Kings i 2-6X and his name was doubtfully translated “ Lord 
of Flies.” The discovery of the name of the town Zebub on the Tell el-Amama tablets shows that 
it means the “ Baal of Zebub” (Hal^, Reeherches BMiques, xxviL, in the Revue Sdmitique, vol. L p. 23 ; 
WmcKlEB, GeseUclde Israds, vol. i pp. 223, note 1, 225). Zebub was situated in the Philistine plains, 
not fcr from Ekron. Halevy thinks it may have been a subm* of that town. 

' The worahip of Derket6 or Atergatis at Ascalon is witnessed to by the classical writers. 
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that of the country. Two things belonging to their past history they still 
retained — a clear remembrance of their far-ofif origin, and that warlike 
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temperament which had enabled them to fight their way through many- 
obstacles from the shores of the .^gean to the frontiers of Egypt. They 
could recall their island of Caphtor,^ and their neighbours in their new home^ 
were accustomed to bestow upon them the designation of Cretans, of which 
they themselves were not a little proud.® Gaza enjoyed among them a kind 
of hegemony, alike on account of its strategic position and its favourable 
situation for commerce, but this supremacy was of very precarious character,, 
and brought with it no right whatever to meddle in the internal afiaiis 

• Drawn by Faueher-Gudin, from a photograph taken by Insinger in 1881, 

* Jer. xMi. 4 calls them “ the remnant of the isle of Caphtor ; ” Amos (is. 7) know that the Lord 
had brought “ the Philistines from Caphtor; ” and in Dent. iL 23 it is related how “ the Caphtorim whicTi 
came forth out of Caphtor destroyed the Avvim, which dwelt in villages as far as Gaza, and dwelt 
in their stead.” Classical traditimi falls in with the sacred record, and ascribes a Cretan origin to 
the Philistines ; it is suggested, therefore, that in Gen. x. 14 the names Casluhim< and Caphtorim 
should be transposed, to bring the verse into harmony with history and other parts of Scripture. 

’ In an episode in the life of David (1 Sam. xxx. 14), there is mention of the “ south of the 
Cheretiiite^” which some have made to mean Cretans — that is to say, the region to the sonth of the 
Philistines, alongside the territory of Judah, and to the “sonth of Caleb.” Ezeh. xxv. 16 also 
mentions in juxtaposition with the Philistines the Cfaerethites, and “the remnant of the sea-coast,” 
as objects of God’s vengeance for the many evils they had inflicted on Israel. By the Cherethims- 
here, and the Oherethites in Zeph. ii. the Cretans are by some thought to be meant, which would, 
account for their association with the Philistines. 
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of other members of the confederacy. Each of the latter had a chief of 
nts own, a Seren,^ and the office of this chief was hereditary in one case at 
least — Gath, for instance, where there existed a larger Ganaanite element 
-than elsewhere, and was there identified with that of “ melek, ’ ^ or king. The 
-five Samim assembled in conncil to deliberate upon common interests, and 
"to offer sacrifices in the name of the Pentapolis. These chiefs were 
respectively free to make alliances, or to take the field on their own account, 
but in matters of common importance they acted together, and took their 
places each at the head of his own contingent.® Their armies were made up of 
regiments of skilled archers and of pikemen, to whom were added a body of 
■charioteers made up of the princes and the nobles of the nation. The armour 
for all alike was the coat of scale mail and the helmet of brass; their 
weapons consisted of the two-edged battle-axe, the bow, the lance, and a large 
And heavy sword of bronze or iron.* Their war tactics were probably similar 
to those of the Egyptians, who were unrivalled in military operations at this 
period throughout the whole East. Under able leadership, and in positions 
favourable for the operations of their chariots, the Philistines had nothing to 
fear from the forces which any of their foes could bring up against them. As to 
-their maritime history, it is certain that in the earliest period, at least, of their 
wjonm in Syria, as well as in that before their capture by Ramses III., they 
were successful in sea-fights, but the memory of only one of their expeditions 
has come down to us : a squadron of theirs having sailed forth from Ascalon 
somewhere towards the end of the dynasty,® succeeded in destroying 

the Sidonian fleet, and pillaging Sidon itself. But however vigorously they 
may have plied the occupation of Corsairs at the outset of their career, there 
was, it would appear, a rapid falling off in their maritime prowess : it was on land. 
And as soldiers, that they displayed their bravery and gained their fame. Their 
geographical position, indeed, on the direct and almost only route for caravans 
passing between Asia and Africa, must have contributed to their success. 

■ The tame pliehtim figure in the narrattve of the last Philistine campaign against Sanl (1 Sam. 
:sxix. 2-4, 7, 9). Their number, five, is expressly mentioned in 1 Sam. vi 4, 16-18, as well as the 
■namea <rf the towns over which they ruled. 

* Achish was King of Glath (1 &m. xxi. 10, 12, xxviL 2), and probably Haoch before him. 

• Aohisb, for example. King of Gath, makes war alone against the pUl^ng tribes, owing to the 
intervention of David and his men, without being called to account by the other princes (1 Sam. xxvii. 
2-12, xxviii. 1, 2), but as soon as an affair of moment is in contemplation — such as the war against 

^aul ^they demand the dismissal of David, and Achish is obliged to submit to his colleagues acting 

together (1 Sam. xxix.). ^ 

« Philistine archers are mentioned in the battle of GUboa (1 Sam. xxxi. 3) as well as ohariofs 

Sam. i. 6). The horsemen mentioned in the same connexion are regarded by some critica as an 
interpplatkm, becaniK they cannot bring themselves to think that the Philistines had cavalry corps 
in the X*** century B.a The Philistine arms are described at length in the duel between David and 
•Ooliath (1 Sam. xvii. 5-7, 38, 39). They are in some respects like those of the Homeric heroes. 

5 j^inas, xviu. 3, § 5. The nmmory of this has been preserved, ovring to the dispute abont 
which rag^ jut the Greek period between the Htoemeian towns. The destmerion oif 
•Sidon must have allowed Tyre to develop and take the first place. 
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A PHUilSTINE SHIP OF WAR.' 

of the East. A very great part of her trade with foreign countries was carried 
on through the mouths of the Nile, and of this commerce the Phoenicians had 
made themselves masters ; the remainder followed the land-routes, and passed 
continually through the territory of the Philistines. These people were 
in possession of the tract of land which lay between the Mediterranean and 
the beginning of the southern desert, forming as it were a narrow passage, into 
which all the roads leading from the Nile to the Euphrates n^essarily converged. 
The chief of these routes was that which crossed Mount Carmel, near Megiddo, 
and passed up the valleys of the Litany and the Orontes. This was met 
at intervals by . other secondary roads, such as that which came from 
Damascus by way of Tabor and the plain of J ezreel, or those which, starting 
out from the highland of Gilead, led through the fords of the Lower Jordan 
to Ekron and Gkith respectively. The Philistines charged themselves, after 
the example and at the instigation of the Egyptians, with the maintenance of 
the great trunk road which was in their hands, and also with securing safe 
transit along it, as far as they could post their troops, for those who confided 
themselves to their care. In exchange for these good offices they exacted the 
same tolls which had been levied by the Canaanites before them. 

» Drawn by Fancber-Gidin, ftom a "pbotograpli by Beato ; cf. on p. 169, tupra, the bas-relief of 
Medinet-Habn, fitom which this cut is taken. 
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In their efforts to put down brigandage, they had been brought into contact 
with some of the Hebrew clans after the latter had taken possession of Canaan. 
Judah, in its home among the mountains of the Dead Sea, had become 
acquainted with the diverse races which were found there, and consequently 
there had been frequent intermarriages between the Hebrews and these 
peoples. Some critics have argued from this that the chronicler had this fact 
in his mind when he assigned a Canaanite wife, Shuah, to the father of the 
tribe himself.^ He relates how Judah, having separated from his brethren, 
turned in to a certain Adullamite, whose name was Hirah,” and that here he 
became acquainted with Shuah, by whom he had three sons. With Tamar, 
the widow of the eldest of the latter, he had accidental intercourse, and two 
children, Perez and Zerah, the ancestors of numerous families, were bom of 
that union.^ Edomites, Arabs, and Midiaujtes were associated with this semi- 
-Canaanite stock — for example, Kain, Caleb, Othniel, Kenaz, Shobal, Ephah, and 
Jerahmeel, but the Kenites took the first place among them, and played an 
important part in the history of the conquest of Canaan.® It is related how 
■one of their subdivisions, of which Caleb was the eponymous hero, had driven 
from Hebron the three sons of Anak — Sheshai, Ahiman, and Talmai — and had 
then promised his daughter Achsah in marriage to him who should capture 
Debir ; this turned out to be his youngest brother Othniel, who captured the 
city, and at the same time obtained a wife.^ Hobab, another Kenite, who is 
represented to have been the brother-in-law of Moses, occupied a position to 
the south of Arad, in Idnmsean territory.® These heterogeneous elements 
existed alongside each other for a long time without intermingling ; they 
combined, however, now and again to act against a common foe, for we know 
that the people of Judah aided the tribe of Simeon in the reduction of the 
city of Zephath ; ® but they followed an independent course for the most part, 
and their isolation prevented their obtaining, for a lengthened period, any 
extension of territory. They failed, as at first, in their attempts to subjugate 
the province of Arad, and in their efforts to capture the fortresses which 
guarded the caravan routes between Ashdod and the mouth of the Jordan. 
It is related, however, that they overthrew Adoni-bezek, King of the Jebusites, 
and that they had dealt with him as he was accustomed to deal with his 
prisoners. “And Adoni-bezek said. Threescore and ten kings, having their 
thumbs and their great toes cut off, gathered their meat under my table : 

' For Stade’s view as to the late development of Jndab, see Get. det Volkes Isr., vol. i. pp 157-160 

“ Gen. xxxviii., where there is a detailed acconnt of Judah’s unions. 

' Stade, op. at., vol. i. pp. 131, 132, 159. 

* Bedde, Die Biieher Riditer uud Samuelit, p. 85, where the account of the .Indman conquest is 
ingeniously put together, and the first chapter of Judges is used for the purpose. 

‘ The father-in-law of Moses is called Jethro in Miod. iii. 1, iv. 19, but Eaguel in Exod. ii. 
-18-22. Hobab is the son of Eaguel, Numb. s. 29 ; for bis place in Judges, see Bcdd^ op. p. 86. 

• Judges i. 17, where Zephath is the better reading, and not Arad, as has been suggested. 
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as I have done, so God hath requited me.”^ Although Adoni-bezek had 
been overthrown Jerusalem still remained independent, as did also Gibeon, 
Beeroth, Kirjath-Jearim, Ajalon, Gezer, and the cities of the plain, for the 
Israelites could not drive out the inhabitants of the valley, because they had 
chariots of iron, with which the Hebrew foot-soldiers found it difficult to deal.® 
This independent and isolated group was not at first, however, a subject of 
anxiety to the masters of the coast, and there is but a bare reference to the 
exploits of a certain Shamgar, son of Anath, who “ smote of the Philistines 
six hundred men with an ox-goad.”* These cities bad also to reckon with 
Ephraim, and the tribes which had thrown in their lot with her. Dan 
had cast his eyes upon the northern districts of the Shephelah — which were 
dependent upon Ekron or Gath — and also upon the semi-Phoenician port of 
Joppa; but these tribes did not succeed in taking possession of those 
districts, although they had harassed them from time to time by raids in 
which the children of Israel did not always come off victorious. One of 
their chiefs — Samson — had a great reputation among them for his bravery 
and bodily strength, and we have some details of his history. The episodes 
which have been preserved deal with some of his exploits against the Philis- 
tines, and there is a certain humour in the chronicler’s account of the weapons 

’ Drawn by Boudier, from photograph No. 265 of the Palestine Exploration Fund. 

* Budde, Die Bucher Bidder und Samuelis, pp. 2-4, 62-66, 84, 85, endeavonrs to show that these 
events were attribnted at a later date to Joshna. 

’ See Joeh. ix. 3-27 for an explanation of how these people were allowed afterwards to remain in a 
subordinate capacity among the children of Israel. For the strategical and commercial importance to 
Jndah and Israel of Gibeon and the neighboniing places, see STAi>E,6es. dee Fol&es Israels, vol. ii.p. 137. 

* Judges iii. 31 ; cf. also Judges v. 6, in which Shamgar is mentioned in the song of Deborah. 
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which he employed : “ with the jawbone of an ass have I smitten a thousand 
men;” he bnmed up their harvest also by letting go three hundred foxes, 
with torches attached to their tails, among the standing corn of the Philis- 
tines. Various events in his career are subsequently narrated; such as 
his adventure in the house of the harlot at Graza, when he carried off the 
gate of the city and the gate-posts "to the top of the mountain that is 
before Hebron.” By Delilah’s treachery he was finally delivered over to his 
enemies, who, having put out his eyes, condemned him to grind in the prison- 
house. On the occasion of a great festival in honour of Dagon he was brought 
into the temple to amuse his captors, but while they were making merry at 
his expense, he took hold of the two pillars against which he was resting, and 
bowing “himself with all his might,” overturned them, “and the house fell 
upon the lords, and upon all the people that were therein.” ^ The tribe of Da:n 
at length became weary of these unprofitable struggles, and determined to 
seek out another and more easily defensj^ble settlement. They sent out 
five emissaries, therefore, to look out for a new home. While these were 
passing through the mountains they called upon a certain Michah in the hill- 
country of Ephraim and lodged there. Here they took counsel of a Levite 
whom Michah had made his priest, and, in answer to the question whether 
their journey would be prosperous, he told them to “Go in peace: before the 
Lord is the way wherein ye go.” Their search turned out successful, for they 
discovered near the sources of the Jonlan the town of Laish, whose people, like 
the Zidonians, dwelt in security, fearing no trouble. On the report of the 
emissaries, Dan decided to emigrate : the warriors set out to the number 
of six hundred, carried off with them the priest of Michah and his ephod, 
teraphim, and graven image, and succeeded in capturing Laish, to which they 
gave the name of their tribe. " The children of Dan set up for themselves the 
graven image : and Jonathan, the son of Gershom, the son of Moses, he and 
his sons were priests to the tribe of the Danites until the day of the captivity 
of the land.” ^ The tribe of Dan displayed in this advanced post of peril the 
bravery it had shown on the frontiers of the Shephelah, and showed itself 
the most bellicose of the tribes of Israel. It bore out weU its character—" Dan 
is a lion’s whelp that leapeth forth from Bashan ” on the Hermon “a serpent 


I Some learned criticg considered Samson to have been a sort of solar deity (H. Hi ssos, La 
de Sammm et let Mythet tolairet, 1869; Btmsthai., Zeitieirift/ur Vaherptydudogie, vol. li. 
■ na-120 129-178 ; Goldziheb, Der Mgthot hei der BAtrmer, p. 128). 

^e «ktic8 see in the history of this migration, which is given summarily in JoA. xix. 47, a 
of two accounts. Btodk, DU BiUher Btehter, etc., pp. ISS-HG, has attempted a reconstruc- 
blena^ nanative The presence of a descendant of Moses as a priest in this local sanctuary pw>- 
the lelieious scruples of a copyist, who substituted Manasseh for Moses {Judget xviii. 
^^tat the^^iou was not generally accepted. [The B.V. reads “ Moses ” where the authorised 
SStteBXX.aIso>has“Ma»asseh.-’_-^3. 

. See the Blesmng of Moses (ft*#. Siam. 22> 
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in the way, an adder in the path, that biteth the horse’s heels, so that his rider 
falleth backward.” ^ The new position they had taken up enabled them to 
protect Galilee for centuries against the incursions of the Aramaeans. 

Their departure, however, left the descendants of Joseph unprotected, with 
Benjamin as their only bulwark. Benjamin, like Dan, was one of the tribes 
which contained scarcely more than two or three clans, but compensated for 



■rHE mu, OF SHILOH, SEEN FKOM THE NOBTH-EAST.‘ 


the smallness of their numbers by their energy and tenacity of character: 
lying to the south of Ephraim, they had developed into a breed of hardy 
adventurers, skilled in handling the bow and sling, accustomed from child- 
hood to use both hands indifferently, and always ready to set out on any 
expedition, not only against the Canaanites, but, if need be, against their own 
kinsfolk.® They had consequently aroused the hatred of both friend and foe, 
and we read that the remaining tribes at length decreed their destruction ; 
a massacre ensued, from which six hundred Benjamites only escaped to 
continue the race.^ Their territory adjoined on the south that of Jerusalem, 
the fortress of the Jebusites, and on the west the powerful confederation of 
which Gibeon was the head. It comprised some half-dozen towns — Bamah, 
Auathotb, Michmash, and Nob, and thus commanded both sides of the passes 
leading from the Shephelah into the valley of the Jordan. The Benjamites 

* These are the words used in the Blessing of Jacob (Gen. xlix. 17). 

* Drawn by Bondier, from photograph No. 100 of the Palestine Exploration Fund. 

* Benjamin signifies, properly speaking, “ the Southern : ” for the history of the territorial growth 
of this tribe, cf. Stade, Gesch. de» VoVcet Israel, voL i pp. 160, 161. 

* Story of the Levite of Ephraim (_Judges xix.-xsi.), in which the important historical event- is 
the massacre of the pillaging clan by its neighbours. The story of the Levite is considered by some 
critics to be of a later date than the rest of the text (Stade, Geseh. des VoVtes Israel, vol. i. p. 71). 

2 Z 
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were in the habit of descending suddenly upon merchants who were making 
their way to or returning from Gilead, and of robbing them of their wares ; 
sometimes they would make a raid upon the environs of Ekron and Gath, “like 
a wolf that ravineth:” realising the prediction of Jacob, “in the morning he 
shall devour the prey, and at even he shall divide the spoil.” ^ The Philistines 
never failed to make reprisals after each raid, and the Benjamites were no 
match for their heavily armed battalions ; but the labyrinth of ravines and 
narrow gorges into which the Philistines had to penetrate to meet their enemy 
was a favourable region for guerilla warfare, in which they were no match for 
their opponents. Peace was never of long duration on this ill-defined border- 
land, and neither intercourse between one village and another, alliances, nor 
intermarriage between the two peoples had the efiect of interrupting hostili- 
ties; even when a truce was made at one locality, the feud would be kept 
up at other points of contact. All details of this conflict have been 
lost, and we merely know that it terminated in the defeat of the house 
of Joseph, a number of whom were enslaved. The ancient sanctuary of 
Shiloh still continued to be the sacred town of the Hebrews, as it had been 
under the Canaanites, and the people of Ephraim kept there the ark of 
Jahveh-Sabaoth, “the Lord of hosts.” ^ It was a chest of wood, similar in 
shape to the shrine which surmounted the sacred barks of the Egyptian 
divinities, but instead of a prophesying statue, contained the two tables of 
the Mosaic law.® Yearly festivals were celebrated before it, arid it was con- 
sulted as an oracle by aU the Israelites. Eh, the priest to whose care it 
was at this time consigned, bad earned universal respect by the austerity 
of his life and by his skill in interpreting the divine oracles.* His two sons, 
on the contrary, took advantage of his extreme age to annoy those who came 
up to worship, and they were even accused of improper behaviour towards 
the women who “ served at the door of” the tabernacle. They appropriated 
to themselves a larger portion of the victims than they were entitled to, ex- 
tracting from the caldron the meat offerings of the faithful after the sacrifice 
was over by means of flesh-hooks. Their misdeeds were such, that “men 
abhorred the offering of the Lord,” and yet the reverence for the ark was 


* He ia thna cbaracteriaed in the Blesamg of Jacob (Gen. xlix. 27). 

» At the very opening of the Pint Boeh of Samuel (i, 3), Shiloh is mentioned as bein'- the sanctnarv 
of Jahvek-S^fh, Jahveh the Lord of hosts. The facts given in Joeh. xviu. 1 show that the date of 
its foundation there goes back to the earliest times of the Israelite ojnqnest ; of. tupra p 682. 

> The statement that the tables of the law were enclosed within the ark is freauktiT reneated 
in JW«a and in snbs^uent books of the Hexatench. requenuy repeated 

‘ The history ofEUextendsover chaps. L-iv. of the JVrsf Hook 0 / Samuel; it is incorporated with 

that of Smnnel, and treats only of the events which accompanied the destruction of the sanetnarv of 
Shitoh by the PhiUstines. For the views of certain critics as to the sources of the narraUve^of 
Bi.eek-Wsl£hapsek, Mnleitung in das aUe Testament, 4th edit, pp. 204-206- andlastlv Tin™* 
HMfer and p. 196, et seq.). ’ y» , ^ 
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so great in the minds of the people, that they continued to have recourse 
to it on every occasion of national danger.’ The people of Ephraim and 
Benjamin having been defeated once between Eben-ezer and Aphek, bore 
the ark in state to the battle-field, that its presence might inspire them 
with confidence. The Philistines were alarmed at its advent, and exclaimed, 
“God is come into the camp. Woe onto us! Who shall deliver us out of 
the hand of these mighty gods? ... Be strong, and quit yourselves like 
men, O ye Philistines, that ye be not servants unto the Hebrews, as they 
have been to you.” ® In response to this appeal, their troops fought so boldly 
that they once more gained a victory. “ And there ran a man of Benjamin 
out of the army, and came to Shiloh the same day with his clothes rent, and 
with earth upon his head. And when he came, lo, Eli sat upon his seait by 
the wayside watching : for his heart trembled for the ark of God. And when 
the man came into the city, and told it, all the city cried out. And when Eli 
heard the noise of the crying, he said. What meaneth the noise of this 
tumult? And the man hasted, and came and told Eli. Now Eli was ninety 
and eight years old ; and his eyes were set, that he could not see. And the 
man said unto Eli, I am he that came otit of the army, and I fled to-day 
out of the army. And he said. How went the matter, my son ? And he 
that brought the tidings answered and said, Israel is fled before the Philis- 
tines, and there hath been also a great slaughter among the people, and thy 
two sons also, Hophni and Phineas, are dead, and the ark of God is taken. And 
it came to pass, when he made mention of the ark of God, that he fell from 
off his seat backward by the side of the gate, and his neck brake, and he died : 
for he was an old man, and heavy.” ® 

The defeat at Eben-ezer completed, at least for the time, the overthrow 
of the tribes of Central Canaan. The Philistines destroyed the sanctuary of 
Shiloh,* and placed a garrison at Gibeah to keep the Benjamites in subjection, 
and to command the route of the J ordan j ® it would even appear that they 
pushed their advance-posts beyond Carmel in order to keep in touch with the 
independent Canaanite cities such as Megiddo, Taanach, and Bethshan, and to 
ensure a free use of the various routes leading in the direction of Damascus, 
Tyre, and Coele-Syria.® The Philistine power continued dominant for at least 
half a century. The Hebrew chroniclers, grieved at the successes of their 
heathen oppressors, have left us but a meagre account of this period, and have 

• 1 Sam. ii. 12-17. * 1 Sam. iv. 5-10. » 1 Sam. iv. 12-18. 

• This is not mentioned in the sacred books ; but certain reasons for believing this desirnction 
to have taken place are given in Stade, 6e>eh. de» Fo/kes lirael, vol. i. p. 205. 

^ Fhe P hilistin e garrison at Geba (Gibeah) is mentioned in 1 Sam. xiii. 3, 4. 

• After the victory at Gilboa, the Philistines exposed the dead bodies of Saul and his sons upon 
the waDs of Bethshsm (I Sam. xxxL 10, 12), which they would i»t have been able to do had the 
inbnbitants not been allies or vaarmls. Friendly relations with Bethshan entailed almost as a matter 
of course smne similar understanding with the cities of the plain of Jezreei. 
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confined themselves to a record of the few Israelite victories. J ust at this time, 
however, there lived a man who was able to inspire them with fresh hope. He 
was a priest of -Hamah, Samuel, the son of Elkanah, who had acquired the 
reputation of being a just and wise judge in the towns of Bethel, Gilgal, and 
Mizpah; “and he judged Israel in all those places, and his return was to 
Hamah, for there was his house .... and he built there an altar unto the 
Lord.”^ To this man the whole Israelite nation attributed with pride the 
deliverance of their race. The sacred writings relate how his mother, the pious 
Hannah, had obtained his birth from Jahveh after years of childlessness, and 
had forthwith devoted him to the service of God. She had sent him to Shiloh 
at the age of three years, and there, clothed in a linen tunic and in a little 
robe which his mother made for him herseK, he ministered before God in the 
presence of Eli. One night it happened, when the latter was asleep in his 
place, “ and the lamp of God was not yet gone out, and Samuel was laid down 
to sleep in the temple of the Lord, where the ark of God was, that the Lord 
called Samuel : and he said. Here am 1. And he ran unto Eli, and said. Here 
am I; for thou calledst me. And he said, I called thee not; lie down again.” 
Twice again the voice was heard, and at length Eli perceived that it was God 
who had called the child, and he bade him reply : “ Speak, Lord ; for Thy 
servant heareth.” From thenceforward Jahveh was “with him, and did let 
none of his words fall to the grotmd. And all Israel from Dan even to Beer- 
sheba knew that Samuel was established to be a prophet of the Lord.”* 
Twenty years after the sad death of his master, Samuel felt that the moment 
had come to throw off the Philistine yoke; he exhorted the people to put 
away their false gods, and he assembled them at Mizpah to absolve them from 
their sins. The Philistines, suspicions of this concourse, which boded ill for 
the maintenance of their authority, arose against him. “ And when the 
children of Israel heard it, they were afraid of the Philistines. And Samuel 
took a sucking lamb, and offered it for a whole burnt offering unto the Lord : 
and Samuel cried unto the Lord for Israel, and the Lord answered him.” The 
^Philistines, demoralised by the thunderstorm which ensued, were overcome 
on the very spot where they bad triumphed over the sons of Eli, and fled 
in disorder to their own country. “Then Samuel took a stone, and set it 
between Mizpah and Shen, and called the name of it Eben-ezer (the Stone 
of Help), saying. Hitherto hath the Lord helped us.” He next attacked 
the Tyrians and the Amorites, and won back from them all the territory 

« 1 Sam. viL 16, 17. These verses represent, as a matter of fact, all that we know of Samuel 
anterior to his relations with Sauk This account seems to represent him as exercising merely a 
restricted influence over the territory of Benjamin and the south of Ephraim; his position as judge 
of all Israel seems to have developed at a later period. •’ ® 
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they had conquered.^ One passage, in which Samuel is not mentioned, 
tells us how heavily the Philistine yoke had weighed upon the people, and 
explains their long patience by the fact that their enemies had taken away 
all their weapons. “ Now there was no smith found throughout all the land 
of Israel : for the Philistines said. Lest the Hebrews make them swords or 
spears ; ” and whoever needed to buy or repair the most ordinary agricultural 
implements was forced to address himself to the Philistine blacksmiths.^ 
The very extremity of the evil worked its own cure. The fear of the Midian- 
ites had already been the occasion of the ephemeral rule of Jerubbaal and 
Abimelech ; the Philistine tyranny forced first the tribes of Central and then 
those of Southern Canaan to unite under the leadership of one man. In face 
of so redoubtable an enemy and so grave a peril a greater effort was required, 
and the result was proportionate to their increased activity. 

The Manassite rule extended at most over two or three clans, but that 
of Saul and David embraced the whole Israelite nation.® Benjamin at 
that time reckoned among its most powerful chiefs a man of ancient and 
noble family — Saul, the son of Kish — who possessed extensive flocks and 
considerable property, and was noted for his personal beauty, for “there 
was not among the children of Israel a goodlier person than he: from 
his shoulders and upward he was higher than any of the people.” * He had 
already reached mature manhood, and had several children, the eldest of 
whom, Jonathan, was well known as a skilful and brave soldier, while Saul’s 
reputation was such that his kinsmen beyond Jordan had recourse to his aid 
as to a hero whose presence would secure victory. The Ammonites had laid 
siege to Jabesh-Gilead, and the town was on the point of surrendering ; Saul 
came to their help, forced the enemy to raise the siege, and inflicted such a 
severe lesson upon them, that during the whole of his lifetime they did not 
again attempt hostilities. He was soon after proclaimed king by the Ben- 
jamites, as Jerubbaal had been raised to authority by the Manassites on the 

* This manner of retaliating against the Philistines for the disaster they had formerly inflicted on 
Israel, is supposed by some critics to be an addition of a later date, either belonging to the time of 
the prophets, or to the period when the Jews, without any. king or settled government, rallied at 
Mizpah. According to these scholars, 1 Sam. vii. 2-14 forms part of a biography, written at a time 
when the foundation of the Benjamite monarchy had not as yet been attributed to Saul (Retiss, Hitt. 
de$ hraAitet, p. 252) ; a resume of some of these theories is given in Stade, Gttek. des Volkes Israel, 
voL i. pp. 197-206. 

* 1 Sam. xiii. 20, 21. 

’ The beginning of Saul’s reign, up to his meeting with David, will be found in 1 Sam. viii.-xv. 
We can distinguish the remains of at least two ancient narratives, which the writer of the Book of 
Samuel has put together in order to form a complete and continuous account. As elsewhere in this 
work, I have confined myself to accepting the results at which criticism has arrived, without entering 
into detailed discussions which do not come within the domain of history. 

* 1 Sam. ix. 2. In one account he is represented as quite a young man, whose father is still in 
the prime of life (1 Sam. ix.), but this cannot refer to the time of the Philistine war, where we find him 
accompanied, at the very outset of his reign, by his son, who is already skilled in the use of weapons. 
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morrow of his victory.^ We learn from the sacred writings that Samuel’s 
influence had helped to bring about these events. It had been shown him 
by the divine voice that Saul was to be the chosen ruler, and he had anointed 
him and set him before the people as their appointed lord ; the scene of this 
must have been either Mizpah or Gilgal.® The accession of a sovereign who 
possessed the allegiance of all Israel could not fail to arouse the vigilance of 
their Philistine oppressors ; Jonathan, however, anticipated their attack and 
captured Gibeah. The five kings at once despatched an army to revenge this 
loss; the main body occupied Michmasb, almost opposite to the stronghold 
taken from them, while three bands of soldiers were dispersed over the country, 
ravaging as they went, with orders to attack Saul in the rear. The latter had 
only six hundred men, with whom he scarcely dared to face so large a force ; 
besides which, he was separated from the enemy by the Wady Suweinit, here 
narrowed almost into a gorge between two precipitous rocks, and through which 
no body of troops could penetrate without running the risk of exposing them- 
selves in single file to the enemy. Jonathan, however, resolved to attempt a 
surprise in broad daylight, accompanied only by his armour-bearer. “ There 
was a rocky crag on the one side, and a rocky crag on the other side : and the 
name of the one was Bozez (the Shining), and the name of the other Seneh 
(the Acacia). The one crag rose up on the north in front of Michmash, and 
the other on the south in front of Geba (Gibeah).” ® The two men descended 
the side of the gorge, on the top of which they were encamped, and prepared 
openly to climb the opposite side. The Philistine sentries imagined they 
were deserters, and said as they approached: “Behold, the Hebrews come 
forth out of the holes where they had hid themselves. And the men of the 
garrison answered Jonathan and bis armour-bearer, and said. Come up to us, 
and we will show yon a thing. And Jonathan said imto his armour-bearer. 
Gome up after me : for the Lord hath delivered them into the hand of Israel. 
And Jonathan climbed up upon his hands and upon his feet, and his armour- 
b^rer after him: and they fell before Jonathan; and his armour-bearer slew 
them after him. And that first slaughter that Jonathan and his armour- 
bearer made, was about twenty men, within as it were half a furrow’s length in 
an acre of land.” From Gibeah, where Saul’s troops were in ignorance of what 
was passing, the Benjamite sentin^ could distinguish a tumult. Saul guessed 

> 1 Sam. zl According to the text of the TiXX., the war ^[ainst the Ammonites broke out a 
month after Sanl had been secretly anointed by Samuel ; his popular proclamation did not take place 
till after the return ftom the campaign. 

* One narrative appears to represent him as being only the prie^ or local prophet of Bamah, and 
deptetehimaafevourabletotheestablidimentof the monarchy (l,^.ix. 1-27, X. 1-16); the other, 
however admits that he was “judge” of all Israel, and implies that he was hostile to the dioice of, 
a king (I Scan. viii. 1-22, x. 17, 27, xiL l-25>. 

» 1 Sam. xiv. ^5. ■ 



THE 'WADT SliWWHir. 

D»WB by Boodier, ftom photograph No. 402 of the Poferffae Elation Fund. 
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that a snrprise had taken place, and marched upon the enemy. The Philis- 
tines were ousted from their position, and pursued hotly beyond Bethel as far 
as Ajalon.^ This constituted the actual birthday of the Israelite monarchy.. 
Gilead, the whole house of Joseph — Ephraim and Manasseh — and Benjamin 
formed its nucleus, and were Saul’s strongest supporters. We do not know 
how far his influence extended northwards ; it probably stopped short at the 
neighbourhood of Mount Tabor, and the Galilseans either refused to submit to- 
his authority, or acknowledged it merely in theory. In the south the clans of 
Judah and Simeon were not long in rallying round him, and their neighbours 
the Kenites, with Caleb and Jerahmeel, soon followed their example. These 
southerners, however, appear to have been somewhat half-hearted in their 
allegiance to the Benjamite king: it was not enough to have gained their 
adhesion — a stronger tie was needed to attach them to the rest of the nation. 
Saul endeavoured to get rid of the line of Ganaanite cities which isolated 
them from Ephraim, but he failed in the effort, we know not from what 
cause, and his attempt produced no other result than to arouse against 
him the hatred of the Gibeonite inhabitants.^ He did his best to watch over 
the security of his new subjects, and protected them against the Amalekites, 
who were constantly harassing theiLv^ Their king, Agag, happening to fall 
into his hands, he killed him, and destroyed several of their nomad bands,, 
thus inspiring the remainder with a salutary terror.® Some critics think that 
all the victories attributed to him — over Moab, Edom, and even the Aramaeans 
of Zobah — were not won by his own sword, and that some of the projects and 
conquests of David have been transferred to his name. At any rate, the 
constant incursions of the Philistines could not have left him much time for 
fighting in the north and east of his domains. Their defeat at Gibeah was by 
no means a decisive one, and they quickly recovered from the blow ; the 
conflict with them lasted to the end of Saul’s lifetime, and during the whole 
of this period he never lost an opportunity of increasing his army.* 

' The account of these events, separated by the parts relating to the biography of Samuel 
(1 Sam. xiii. 76-15a, thought by some to be of a later date) and of the breaking by Jonathan of the- 
fast enjoined by Saul (1 Sam. xiv. 23-45), covers 1 Sam. xiiL 3-7a, 156-23, xiv. 1-22, 46. The details 
appear to be strictly historical ; the numbCT of the Philistines, however, seems to be exaggerated t 
“ 30,000 chariots, and 6000 horsemen, and people as the sand which is on the sea shore in m^titnde ” 

(1 Sam. xiiL 5). 

* The fact is made known to us by an accidental mention of it in 2 Sam. xxL 1-11. The motive 
which induced Saul to take arms against the Gibeonites is immediately apparent when we realise 
the position occupied by Gibeon between Judah and the tribes of Central Canaan. 

’ The part taken by Samuel in the narrative of Saul’s war against the Amalekites (1 Sam. xv.)- 
is thought by some eritica to have been introduced with a view of exalting the prophet’s office at the 
expense of the king and the monarchy. They regard 1 Sam. xiv. 48 as being the sole historic ground 
of the narrative. 

‘ 1 Sam. xiv. 47. We may admit his successful skirmishes with Moab, but some writers maintain 
that the defeat of the Edomites and Aramssans is a mere anticipation, and consider that the passage 
is only a reflection of 2 Sam. viii. 8, and reproduces the list of the wars of David, with the exception, 
of the expedition against Damascus. 



THE QBOWTE OF THE BENJAMITE MONARCHY. 

The monarchy was as yet in a very rudimentary state, 

■without either the pomp or accessories usually associated 
with royalty in the ancient kingdoms of the East. Saul, as 
King of Israel, led much the same sort of life as when he 
was merely a Benjamite chief. He preferred to reside at 
Gibeah, in the house of his forefathers, with no further re- 
sources than those yielded by the domain inherited from his 
ancestors, together with the spoil taken in battle.^ All that 
he had, in addition to his former surroundings, were a priest- 
hood attached to the court, and a small army entirely at his 
own disposal. Ahijah, a descendant of Eli, sacrificed for the 
king when the latter did not himself officiate; he fulfilled the - 
office of chaplain to him in time of war, and was the mouth- 
piece of the divine oracles when these were consulted as to the 
propitious moment for attacking the enemy.^ The army con- 

^ PHCESICIAN SOLDIEB.* 

sisted of a nucleus of Benjamites, recruited from the king’s 
clan, with the addition of any adventurers, whether Israelites or strangers, who 
were attracted to enlist under a popular military chief. It comprised archers, 
slingers, and bands of heavily armed infantry, after the fashion of the Phoeni- 
cians, bearing pikes. We can gain some idea of their appearance and equip- 
ment from the bronze statuettes of an almost contemporary period, which show 
us the Phoenician foot-soldiers or the barbarian mercenaries in the pay of the 
■Phmnician cities : they wear the horizontally striped loin-cloth of the Syrians, 
leaving the arms and legs entirely bare, and the head is protected by a 
pointed or conical helmet. Saul possessed none of the iron-bound chariots 
which always accompanied the Canaanite infantry ; these heavy vehicles would 
have been entirely out of place in the mountain districts, which were the usual 
field of operations for the Israelite force.^ We are unable to ascertain whether 

' Gibeah is nowhere expressly mentioned as being the capital of Saul, but the name Gibeah of 
%inl which it bore shows that it must have been the royal residence; the names of the towns men- 
tioned in the account of Saul's pursuit of David — Naiotb, Bamah, and Nob — are all near to Gibeah. 

It was also at Gibeah that the Gibeonites slew seven of the sons and grandsons of Saul (2 Sam. xxi. 

&-9), no doubt to bring ignominy on the family of the first king in the very place in which they had 
governed. 

* Ahijah (1 Sam. xiv. 3), son of Abitub, great-grandson of Eli. appears to be the same as Ahimelech, 
son of Ahitub, who subsequently helped David (1 Sam. xxi. 1-10), and was massacred by order of 
Saul (1 Sam. xxiL 9-19). The scribe must have been shocked by the name Melech — that of the god 
MOik [Holoch] — and must have substituted Jab or Jahveh. 

* Drawn by Faucher-Gudin, from the bronze original in the Louvre; cf. Pebbot-Chipiez, Sist. 
de VAH dans I’ Antiquity, vol. iii. p. 405. 

* With regard to the use of the bow among Saul’s soldiers, cf. 1 Sam. xx. 18-42, where we find 
the eurions scene of the meeting of David and Jonathan when the latter came out of Gibeah on the 
pretext of practising with bow and arrows. The accoutrement of the Hebrews is given in the passage 
where Sard lends his armour to David before meeting with Goliath (1 Sam. xvii. 38, 39) ; it is the 
same as Htat of the Philistines described supra, p. 700. 
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the king’s soldiers received any regular pay, but we know that the spoil was 
divided between the prince and his men, each according to his rank and in 
proportion to the valour he had displayed.^ In cases of necessity the whole 
of the tribes were assembled, and a selection was made of all those capable 
of bearing arms. This militia, composed mainly of a pastoral peasantry in 
the prime of life, capable of heroic efforts, was nevertheless ill-discipb’ned, 
liable to sudden panics, and prone to become disbanded on the slightest 
reverse.® Saul had the supreme command of the whole ; the members of his 
own family served as lieutenants under him, including his son Jonathan, to 
whom he owed some of his most brilliant victories, together with his cousin 
Abner, the sanr-mha, who led the royal guard.® Among the men of distinguished 
valour who had taken service under Saul, he soon singled out David, son of 
Jesse, a native of Bethlehem of Judah.^ David was the first Judaean hero, 
the typical king who served as a model to all subsequent monarchs. His 
elevation, like that of Saul, is traced to Samuel. The old prophet had 
repaired to Bethlehem ostensibly to offer a sacrifice, and after examining 
all the children of Jesse, he chose the youngest, and “ anointed him in 
the midst of his brethren : and the spirit of the Lord came mightily upon 
David.”® His introduction at the court of Saul is variously accounted for. 
According to one narrative, Saul, being possessed by an evil spirit, fell at 
times into a profound melancholy, from which he could be aroused only 
by the playing of a harp. On learning that David was skilled in this 
instrument, he begged Jesse to send him his son, and the lad soon won the 
king’s affection. As often as the illiiess came upon him, David took his 
harp, and “Saul was refreshed, and the evil spirit departed from him.”® 
Another account relates that he entered on his soldierly career by killing 
with his sling Goliath of Gath,’ who had challenged the bravest Israelites 

* Cf. the quarrel which took place between the soldiers of David about the spoil taken from the 
Amalekites, and the manner in which the strife was decided by David (1 Somti xxx. 21-25). 

* Saul, for instance, assembles the people and makes a selection to attack the Philistines 
<1 Sam. xiiL 2, 4, 7) against the Ammonites ( 1 Sam. xi. 7, 8) and against the Amalekites (1 Sam. xv. 4). 

’ 1 Sam. xlv. 50, 51. There is no record of the part played by Abner dnrii^ Saul’s lifetime : he 
b^lins to figure in the narrative after the battle at Gilboa under the double reign of Ish-bosheth and 
David : cf. supra, p. 721. 

« The name of David is a shortened form of Davdo, Dodo, “ the favourite of Him,” ».«. God. 

‘ The intervention of the prophet occupies 1 Sam. xvL 1-13. Some critics have imagined that 
this passage was interpolated at a later date, and reflects the events which are narrated in chap. x. 
They say it was to show that Saul maa not alone in enjoying consecration by the prophet, and hence 
an doubt would be set at rest as to whether David was actuaUy that “ neighbour of thine, that is 
better than thou,” mentioned in 1 Sam. xv. 28 (Boroox, Die Bucher Richter und Sanmdit, pp. 216, 217). 

* 1 Sam. xvi. 14-23. This narrative is directly connected with 1 Sam. xiv. 52, where we are told 
that when “ Saul saw any strong man, or any valiant man, he took him unto him” (Stabs, Geich. des 
VciOcee brad, voL L pp. 224, 225). 

' 1 Sam. xvii., xviiL 1-5. According to some writers, this second version, the best known of the 
two, is a developmmit at a later period of the tradition preserved in 2 Sam. xxu 19, where the victmy 
of wUianan ovM GoUsth is rccordcd CStadb, Qeeek. dee VdOcee load, vol. i pp. 223-229>. 
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to combat ; though elsewhere the death of Goliath is attributed to Elhauan 
of Bethlehem/ one of the “ mighty men of valour,” who specially distinguished 
himself in the wars against the Philistines. David had, how^ever, no need 
to take to himself the brave deeds of others ; at Ephes-dammim, in company 
with Eleazar, the son of Dodai, and Shammah, the son of Agu, he had posted 
himself in a field of lentils, and the three warriors had kept the Philistines 
at bay till their discomfited Israelite comrades had had time to rally Saul 
entrusted him with several difficult undertakings, in all of which he acquitted 
himself with honour. On his return from one of them, the women of the 
villages came out to meet him, singing and dancing to the sound of timbrels, 
the refrain of their song being : “ Saul hath slain his thousands, and David 
his ten thousands.” The king concealed the jealousy which this simple 
expression of joy excited within him, but it found vent at the next outbreak 
of his iUness, and he attempted to kill David with a spear, though soon after 
he endeavoured to make amends for his action by giving him his second 
daughter Michal in marriage.® This did not prevent the king from again 
attempting David’s life, either in a real or simulated fit of madness; but 
not being successful, he despatched a body of men to waylay him. According 
to one account it was Michal who helped her husband to escape,* while another 
attributes the saving of his life to Jonathan. This prince had already brought 
about one reconciliation between his father and David, and had spared no 
pains to reinstall him in the royal favour, but his efforts merely aroused the 
king’s suspicion against himself. Saul imagined that a conspiracy existed 
for the purpose of dethroning him, and of replacing him by his son ; Jonathan, 
knowing that his life also was threatened, at length renounced the attempt, 
and David and his followers withdrew from court. He was hospitably received 
by a descendant of Eli,® Ahimelech the priest, at Nob, and wandered about 
in the neighbourhood of AduUam, hiding himself in the wooded valleys of 
Khereth, in the heart of Judahifi He retained the sympathies of many of the 

‘ 2 Sam, xxL 19, where the dael of Goliath and Elhanaa is placed in the reign of David, during 
the combat at Gob. Some critics think that the writer of Chroniclet, recognising the diificnlty pre- 
sented by this passage, changed the epithet Bethlehemite, which qualified the name of Elhanan, into 
Lahmi, the name of Gioliath’s brother (1 Chron. xx. 5). Sayce thought to get over the difficulty by 
supposing that Elhanan was David’s first name; but Elhanan is the son of Jair, and not the son of Jesse. 

* The combat of Paz-Dammim or Ephes-Damnum is mentioned in 1 Sam. xvii. 1 ; the exploit of 
David and his two comrades, 2 Sam. xxiii. 9-12 (cf. 1 Chron. xi, 12-ld, which slightly varies from 
2 Sam. xxiii. 9-12). 

’ The account of the first disagreement between Saul and David, and with regard to the marriage 
of David with Michal, is given in 1 Sam. xriii. 6-16, 20-29, and presents every appearance of 
authenticity. Verses 17-19, mentioning a project of union between David and Saul’s eldest daughter, 
Merab, has at some time been interpolated ; it is not given in the LXX., either because it was not in 
the Hebrew version they had before them, or because they suppressed it owing to the motive appearing 
to them insufficient. 

* 1 Sam. xix. 11-17. Many critics regard this passage as an interpolation. 

^ 1 Sam. xxi 8, 9 adds that he took as a weapon the sword of Goliath which was laid np in the 
mnetnary at Hob. 
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iJenjamitfes, more than one of whom donbted whether it would not be to their 
advantage to transfer their allegiance from their aged king to this more 
youthful hero. Saul got news of their defection, and one day when he was 
sitting, spear in hand, under the tamarisk at Gibeah, he indignantly upbraided 
his servants, and pointed out to them the folly of their plans. “ Hear, now, 
ye Berijamites ; will the son of Jesse give every one of you fields aud vine- 
yards ? will he make you all captains of thousands and captains of hundreds ? " 
Ahimelech was selected as the victim of the king’s anger : denounced by Doeg, 
Saul’s steward, he was put to death, and all his family, with the exception of 
Abiathar, one of his sons, perished with him.® As soon as it became known 
that David held the hill-country, a crowd of adventurous spirits flocked to 
place themselves under his leadership, anticipating, no doubt, that spoil would 
not be lacking with so brave a chief, and he soon found himself at the head 
of a aTtiftll army, with Abiathar as priest, and the ephod, rescued from Nob, 
in his possession.® The country was favourable for their operations; it was 
a perfect labyrinth of deep ravines, communicating with each other by narrow 
passes or by paths winding along the edges of precipices. Isolated rocks, acees- 

» Drawn by Bondier, from photograph No. 430 of the Palestine Exploratim Fund. 

* 1 Sam. xix.-xxii., where, according to some critics, two contradictory versions have been blended 
together at a late period. The most probable version is given in 1 Sam. xis. 8-10 [11-18 o], xxi. 1-7 
[8-10], xxiL, and. is that which I havelfollowed by preference: the other version, according to these 
writers, attributes too important a rdZ« to Jonathan, and relates at length the efforts he made to 
reconcile his father and his friend (1 Sam. xviii. 30, six. 1-7, xx.). It is thought, from the confusion 
apparent in this part of the narrative, that a record of the real motives which provoked a rupture 
between the king and his son-in-law has not been preserved (Stadb, GesehuAU, vol. i. pp. 240, 241). 

» 1 Sam. xxii. 20-23, xxiii. 6. For the use of the ephod by Abiathar for oracular purposes, ef. 

1 Sam. xxiii 9-12, xxx. 7, 8 ; the inquiry in 1 Sam. xxiii. 2-4 probably belongs to the same series, 
although neither Abiathar nor the ephod is mentioned. 
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windings. One day the little band descended to the rescue of Keilah, which 
they succeeded in wresting from the Philistines, but no sooner did they learn 
that Saul was on his way to meet them than they took refuge in the south 
of Judah, in the neighbourhood of Ziph and Maon, between the mountains 
and the Dead Sea.^ Saul, already irritated by his rival’s successes, was still 
more galled by being always on the point of capturing him, and yet always 
seeing him slip from his grasp. On one afternoon, when the king had retired 
into a cave for his siesta, he found himself at the mercy of his adversary ; 
the latter, however, respected the sleep of his royal master, and contented 
tiimsAlf with cutting a piece off his mantle.® On another occasion David, in 
company with Abishai and Ahimelech the Hittite, took a lance and a pitcher 
of water from the king’s bedside.* The inhabitants of the country were not 
all equally loyal to David’s cause; those of Ziph, whose meagre resources 
were taxed to support his followers, plotted to deliver him up to the king,® 
while Nabal of Maon roughly refused him food. Abigail atoned for her 
husband’s churlishness by a speedy submission; she collected a supply of 


* Drawn by Boudier, fiom photograph No. 197 of the PaUttine Exploration Fund. The heights 
visible in the distance are the mountains of Hoab, beyond the Dead Sea. 

* 1 Sam. xxiiL 1-13 ; an episode acknowledged to be historical by nearly all modern critics. The 
scenes of David’s wanderings have been sympathetically described in an article entitled Surrey of 
Darrid’i Outlaw Life, in Survey of Western Palestine, Special Papers, p. 208, et seq. 

= 1 Sam. xxiv. Thought by some writers to be of much later date. 

* 1 Sam. xsvi. 4-25. ‘ 1 Sam. xxiii. 14-26, xxvL 1, 2. 
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provisions, and brought it herself to the wanderers. David was as much 
disarmed by her tact as by her beauty, and when she was left a widow he 
married her. This union insured the support of the Calebite clan, the most 
powerful in that part of the country, and policy as well as gratitude no doubt 
suggested the alliance.^ 

Skirmishes were not as frequent between the king’s troops and the outlaws 
as we might at first be inclined to believe, but if at times there was a truce 
to hostilities, they never actually ceased, and the position became intolerable. 
Encamped between his kinsman and the Philistines, David found himself 
unable to resist either party except by making friends with the other. An 
incursion of the Philistines near Maon ^ saved David from the kinsr, but when 
Saul had repulsed it, David had no choice but to throw himself into the arms 
of Achish, King of Gath, of whom he craved permission to settle as his vassal 
at Ziklag, on condition of David’s defending the frontier against the Bedawin.3 
Saul did not deem it advisable to try and dislodge him from this retreat. Peace 
having been re-established in J udah, the king turned northward and occupied 
the heights which bound the plain of Jezreel to the east ; it is possible that he 
contemplated pushing further afield, and rallying round him those northern 
tribes who had hitherto never acknowledged his authority. He may, on the 
other hand, have desired merely to lay hands on the Syrian highways, and 
divert to his own profit the resources brought by the caravans which plied 
along them.^ The Philistines, who had been nearly ruined by the loss of the 
right to demand toll of these merchants, assembled the contingents of their 
five principalities, among them being the Hebrews of David, who formed the 
personal guard of Achish. The four other princes objected to the presence 
of these strangers in their midst, and forced Achish to dismiss them. David 
returned to Ziklag, to find ruin and desolation everywhere. The ATnalftVi t pg 
had taken advantage of the departure of the Hebrews to revenge themselves 
once for all for David’s former raids on them, and they had burnt the town, 
carrying off the women and flocks. David at once set out on their track, over- 
took them just beyond the torrent of Besor, and rescued from them, not only his 
own belongings, but aU the booty they had collected by the way in the southern 
provinces of Caleb, in Judah, and in the Cherethite plain. He distributed part 
of this spoil among those cities of Judah which had shown hospitality to himself 

> 1 Sam. XXV. 2-421 s 1 8am. xxiii. 27, 28. 

» 1 Sam. xxvii. The earlier part of this chapter (vers. 1-G) is strictly bistori(»1. Some critics take 
vers, 8-12 to be of later date, and pretend that they were inserted to show the cleverness of David, and 
to deride the credulity of the King of Gath. 

* This is the very reasonable hypothesis put forward by Becss, Bitt. deg IsraeliUg, p. 320, note 3, 
and worked up by Mavbige Vebuxs, Prfeig d^Siet. Juive, pp. 313-315. Saul must have taken this 
detenuination almost immediately after the flight of David to the 'Philistines ; indeed, Achish says 
to bis fellow-kings, on the eve of the battle of Gilboa, that David had “been with me . . . these 
years" <1 Sam. xxix. 3). 
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and his men, for instance, to Jattir, Aroer, Eshtemoa, Hormah, and Hebron.® 
While he thus kept up friendly relations with those who might otherwise have 
been tempted to forget him, Saul was making his last supreme effort against the 
Philistines, but only to meet with failure. He had been successful in repulsing 
them as long as he kept to the mountain districts, where the courage of his troops 
made up for their lack of numbers and the inferiority of their arms ; but he 
was imprudent enough to take up a position on the hillsides of Gilboa, whose 
gentle slopes offered no hindrances to the operations of the heavy Philistine 
battalions. They attacked the Israelites from the Shunem side, and swept 
all before them. Jonathan perished in the conflict, together with his two 
brothers, Malchi-shua and Abinadab; Saul, who was wounded by an arrow, 
begged his armour-bearer to take his life, but, on his persistently refusing, the 
king killed himself with his own sword. The victorious Philistines cut off 
his head and those of his sons, and placed their armour in the temple of 
Ashtoreth,® while their bodies, thus despoiled, were hung up outside the walls 
of Bethshan, whose Canaanite inhabitants had made common cause with the 
Philistines against Israel. The people of Jabesh-GUead, who had never 
forgotten how Saul had saved them hrom the Anunonites, hearing the news, 
marched all night, rescued the mutilated remains, and brought them back 

' Drawn by Bondier, from photograph Ko. 79 of the PaXeifine Efpioration Fund. 

* 1 Sam. xxviii. 1, 2, xxix., xsx. The torrent of Besor is the present Wady Bsh-Sheriah, which 
mns to the south of (Saza. 

* The text of 1 Sam. xxxL 10 says, in a vague manner, “ in the house of the Ashtaroth ” (in the 
plural), which is corrected, somewhat arbitrarily, in 1 Chron. x. 10 into “ in the house of Dagon ” (E.V.) ; 
ef. mpra, p. 698, note 1; it is possible that it was the temple at Gaza, €raza being the chief of the 
Bhilistine towns. 
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lo their own town, where they burned them, and buried the charred bones 
under a tamarisk, fasting meanwhile seven days as a sign of mourning.' 
David afterwards disinterred these relics, and laid them in the burying-place 
of the family of Kish at Zela, in Benjamin.^ The tragic end of their king 
made a profound impression on the people. We read that, before entering on 
his last battle, Saul was given over to gloomy forebodings : he had sought 
counsel of Jahveh, but Grod “answered him not, neither by dreams, nor by 
Urim, nor by prophets.” The aged Samuel had passed away at Eamah, and 
had apparently never seen the king after the flight of David ; ® Saul now 
bethought himself of the prophet in his despair, and sought to recall him 
from the tomb to obtain his counsel. The king had banished from the land 
all wizards and fortune-tellers, but his servants brought him word that at 
Endor there still remained a woman who could call up the dead. Saul dis- 
guised himself, and, accompanied by two of his retainers, went to hnd her ; he 
succeeded in overcoming her fear of punishment, and persuaded her to make 
the evocation. “ Whom shall I bring up unto thee ? “ Bring up Samuel.” — 

And when the woman saw Samuel, she cried with a loud voice, saying, “ Why 
hast thou deceived me, for thou art Saul ? ” And the king said unto her, “ Be 
not afraid, for what sawest thou? “I saw gods ascending out of the earth.”— 
“What form is he of?” — “An old man cometh up, and he is covered with a 
mantle.” Saul immediately recognised Samuel, and prostrated himself with his 
face to the ground before him. The prophet, as inflexible after death as in 
his lifetime, had no words of comfort for the God-forsaken man who had troubled 
his repose. “ The Lord hath rent the kingdom out of thine hand, and given 
it to thy neighbour, even to David, because thou obeyedst not the voice of the 
Lord, . . . and to-morrow shalt thou and thy sons be with me. The Lord also 
shall deliver the host of Israel into the hands of the Philistines.” * We learn, 
also, how David, at Ziklag, on hearing the news of the disaster, had broken 
into weeping, and had composed a lament, full of beauty , known as the “ Song 

• 1 Sam. xxxi. It wotild seem that there were two narratives describing this war : in one, the 
Philistines encamped at Shnnem, and Sanl occupied Mount Gilboa (1 Sam. xxviii. 4) ; in the other, the 
Philistines encamped at Apliek, and the Israelites “by the fountain which is in Jezreel” (1 Sam. 
xxix. 1). The first of these accounts is connected with the episode of the witch of Endor, the second 
with the sending away of David by Achish. The final catastrophe is in both narratives placed on 
Mount Gilboa, and Stade, Gegeh. det Volkes Itrael, voL i. p. 255, has endeavoured to reconcile the 
two accounts by admitting that the battle was fought between Aphek and “ the fountain,” but that 
the final scene took place on the slopes of Gilboa. There are even two versions of the battle, one in 
1 Sam. TrTTi- and the other in 2 Sam. i. 6-10, where Saul does not kill himself, but begs an Amalekite 
to slay him ; many critics reject the second version. 

* 2 Sam. xxi. 12-14. 

’ 1 Sam XXV. 1, repeated 1 Sam. xxviii. 3, with a mention of the measures taken by Saul against 

the wizards and fortune-tellers. , t v t- * • , , 

1 Sam xxviii 5-25. • There is no reason why this scene shoula not be historical ; it was natural 
that Saul like many an ancient general in similar circumstances, should seek to know the future by 
pf the occult sciences then in vogue. Some critics think that certain details of the evocation— 
as, for instance, the vrords attributed to Samuel— are of a later date. 
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of the Bow,” which the people of J udah committed to memory in their child- 
hood. “ Thy glory, O Israel, is slain upon thy high places ! How are the 
mighty fallen! Tell it not in Gath, publish it not in the streets of Ash- 
kelon ; lest the daughters of the Philistines rejoice, lest the daughters of the 
uncircumcised triumph ! Ye moimtains of Gilboa, let there be no dew nor 
rain upon you, neither fields of offerings : for there the shield of the mighty 
was vilely cast away, the shield of Saul, not anointed with oil! From the 
blood of the slain, from the fat of the mighty, the bow of Jonathan turned 
not hack, the sword of Saul returned not empty. Saul and Jonathan were 
lovely and pleasant in their lives, and in death they were not divided.” ^ 

The Philistines occupied in force the plain of Jezreel and the pass which 
leads from it into the lowlands of Bethshan: the Israelites abandoned the 
villages which they had occupied in these districts, and the gap between 
the Hebrews of the north and those of the centre grew wider.^ The remnants 
of Saul’s army sought shelter on the eastern bank of the Jordan, but found no 
leader to reorganise them. The reverse sustained by the Israelitish champion 
seemed, moreover, to prove the futility of trying to make a stand against the 
invader, and even the uselessness of the monarchy itself : why, they might 
have asked, burthen ourselves with a master, and patiently bear with his 
exactions, if, when put to the test, he fails to discharge the duties for the 
performance of which he was chosen ? And yet the advantages of a stable form 
of government had been so manifest during the reign of Saul, that it never 
for a moment occurred to his former subjects to revert to patriarchal institu- 
tions : the question which troubled them was not whether they were to have 
a king, but rather who was to fill the post. Saul had left a considerable 
number of descendants behind him : ^ from these, Abner, the ablest of his 
captains, chose Ishbaal, and set him on the throne to reign under his guidance.* 
Gibeah was too close to the frontier to be a safe residence for a sovereign whose 

’ 2 Sam. i. 17-27 (B. V.). This elegy is described as a quotation from J asher, the “ Book of the 
Upright.” Many modern writers attribute its authorship to David himself (Keoss, Hut. des Israelites, 
p.322; Stade, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, vol. i. p. 258 ; Coknill, Einleitung in das Alte Test., 2nd edit., 
p. 119) ; others reject this view (Dukcbeb, Gesch. des Alte., 5th edit., vol. iL p. 113 ; Ed. Meter, Geseh. 
des Alterthums, voL i. p. 361 ; Kenan, Hist, da peuple d" Israel, vol. i. p. 434) ; all agree in regarding it 
as extremely ancient. The title, “ Song of the Bow,” is based on the possibly corrupt text of ver. 18. 

^ 1 Sam. xxxi. 7. 

’ We know that he had three sons by his wife Ahinoam — Jonathan, Ishbaal, and Malchi-shua ; 
and two daughters, Merab and Michal (1 Sam. xiv. 49, 50, where “ Ishvi ” should be read “Ishbaal ”). 
Jonathan left at least one son, Meribbaal (1 Citron, viii. 34, ix. 40, called Mephibosheth in 2 Sam. 
xxi. 7), and Merab had five sons by Adriel (2 Sam. xxi. 8). One of Saul’s concubines, Kizpah, 
daughter of Aiah, had borne him two sons, Armoni and Meribbaal (2 Sam. xxi. 8, where the name 
Meribbaal is changed into Mephibosheth) ; Abinadab, who fell with him in the fight at Mount 
Gilboa (1 Sam. xxxi. 2), whose mother’s name is not mentioned, was another son. 

* Ishbaal was still a child when his father died : had he been old enough to bear arms, he would 
have taken a part in the battle of Gilboa with his brothers. The expressions used in the account of 
his elevation to the throne prove that he was a minor (2 Sam. ii. 8, 9) : the statement that he was 
forty years old when he began to reign would seem, therefore, to be an error (ii. 10). 

3 A 
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position was still insecure ; Abner therefore installed Ishbaal at Mahanaim, in 
the heart of the country of Gilead. The house of Jacob, including the tribe 
of Benjamin, acknowledged him as king, but Judah held aloof. It had adopted 
the same policy at the beginning of the previous reign, yet its earlier isola- 
tion had not prevented it from afterwards throwing in its lot with the rest 
of the nation. But at that time no leader had come forward from its own 
ranks who was worthy to be reckoned among the mighty men of Israel ; now, 
on the contrary, it had on its frontier a bold and resolute leader of its own 
race. David lost no time in stepping into the place of those whose loss he 
had bewailed. Their sudden removal, while it left him without a peer among 
his own people, exposed him to the suspicion and underground machinations 
of his foreign protectors ; he therefore quitted them and withdrew to Hebron, 
where his fellow-countrymen hastened to proclaim him king.^ From that time 
onwards the tendency of the Hebrew race was to drift apart into two distinct 
bodies ; one of them, the house of Joseph, which called itself by the name of 
Israel, took up its position in the north, on the banks of the Jordan ; the 
other, which is described as the house of Judah, in the south, between the 
Dead Sea and the Shephelah. Abner endeavoured to suppress the rival 
kingdom in its infancy ; he brought Ishbaal to Gibeah and proposed to Joab, 
who was in command of David’s army, that the conflict should be decided by 
the somewhat novel expedient of pitting twelve of the house of Judah against 
an equal number of the house of Benjamin. The champions of Judah are said 
to have won the day, but the opposing forces did not abide by the result, and 
the struggle still continued.^ An intrigue in the harem furnished a solution 
of the difficulty. Saul had raised one of his wives of the second rank, named 
Bizpah, to the post of favourite. Abner became enamoured of her and took 
her. This was an insult to the royal house, and amounted to an act of open 
usurpation : the wives of a sovereign could not legally belong to any but his 
successor, and for any one to treat them as Abner had treated Bizpah, was 
equivalent to his declaring himself the equal, and in a sense the rival, of his 
master. Ishbaal keenly resented his minister’s conduct, and openly insulted 
him. Abner made terms with David, won the northern tribes, including that 
of Benjamin, over to his side, and when what seemed a propitious moment 
had arrived made his way to Hebron with an escort of twenty men. He was 
favourably received, and all kinds of promises were made him ; but when he 
was about to depart again in order to complete the negotiations with the 
disaffected elders, Joab, returning from an expedition, led him aside into a 
gateway and slew him. David gave him solemn burial, and composed a lament 

* 2 Sam. ii. 1-11. Yery probably Abner recognised the Philistine suzerainty as David had done, 
for the sake of peace ; at any rate, we find no mention in Holy “Writ of a war between Ishbaal and 
the Philistines. 

* 2 Sam. iL 12-32, iiL I. 
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on the occasion, of which four verses have come down to ns : having thus paid 
tribute to the virtues of the deceased general, he lost no time in taking further 
precautions to secure his power. The unfortunate king Ishbaal, deserted by 
every one, was assassinated by two of his oflScers as he slept in the heat of the 
day, and his head was carried to Hebron : David again poured forth lamenta- 
tions, and ordered the traitors to be killed.* There was now no obstacle between 
him and the throne : the elders of the people met him at Hebron, poured oil 
upon his head, and anointed him king over all the provinces which had obeyed 
the rule of Saul in Gilead — Ephraim and Benjamin as well as Judah.^ 

As long as Ishbaal lived, and his dissensions with Judah assured their supre- 
macy, the Philistines were content to suspend hostilities : the news of his death, 
and of the union effected between Israel and Judah, soon roused them from 
this state of quiescence. As prince of the house of Caleb and vassal of the lord 
of Gath, David had not been an object of any serious apprehension to them ; but 
in his new character, as master of the dominions of Saul, David became at once 
a dangerous rival, whom they must overthrow without delay, unless they were 
willing to risk being ere long overthrown by him. They therefore made an attack 
on Bethlehem with the choicest of their forces, and entrenched themselves there, 
with the Canaanite city of Jebus as their base, so as to separate Judah entirely 
from Benjamin, and cut off the little army quartered round Hebron from the 
reinforcements which the central tribes would otherwise have sent to its aid.® 
This move was carried out so quickly that David found himself practically 
isolated from the rest of his kingdom, and had no course left open but to shut 
himself up in Adullam, with his ordinary guard and the Judaean levies.* The 
whole district round about is intersected by a network of winding streams, and 
abounds in rocky gorges, where a few determined men could successfully hold 
their ground against the onset of a much more numerous body of troopa The 
caves afford, as we know, almost impregnable refuges : David had often hidden 

‘ 2 Sant. iii. 1, 6-29, ir. 

* 2 Sam. r. 1-3 ; in 1 Chron. xi. 1-3, xii. 23-40, we find farther details beyond those given in the 
Book of Samuel; it seems probable, however, that the northern tribes may not have recognised 
David’s sovereignty at this time. 

’ The history of this war is given in 2 Sam. v. 17-25, where the text shows signs of having 
been much condensed. It is preceded by the account of the capture of Jerusalem, which some 
critics would like to transfer to chap, vi., foUowing ver. 1 which leads up to it. The events 
which followed are self-explanatory, if we assume, as I have done in the text, that the Philistines 
wished to detach J ndah from Israel : at first (2 Sam. v. 17-21) David endeavours to release himself and 
effect a Juncture with Israel, as is proved by the relative positions assigned to the two opposing armies, 
the Philistines at Bethlehem, David in the cave of Adullam ; afterwards (2 Sam. v. 22-25) David has 
shaken himself free, has rejoined Israel, and is carrying on the struggle between Gibeah and Gezer. 
The incidents recounted in 2 Sam. xxi. 15-22, xxiiL 13-19, seem to refer almost exclusively to the 
earlier part of the war, at the time when the Hebrews were hemmed in in the neighbourhood of Adullam. 

* The passage in 2 Sam. v. 17 simply states that David “ went down to the hold,” and gives no 
further details. This expression, following as it does the account of the taking of Jerusalem, would 
seem to refer to this town itself, and Renas, MwMre da peuple Elsrael, voL ii pp, 17-23, 26-28, 
has thus intmpreted it. It reaDy refers to Adullam, as is shown by the passage in 2 Sam. sxiii. 13-17 
(Stadb, Gesehiehte de* YcXke» larael, voL i. p. 266, and note). 
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himself in them in the days when he fled before Saul, and now his soldiers 
profited by the knowledge he possessed of them to elude the attacks of 
the Philistines. He began a sort of guerilla warfare, in the conduct of 
which he seems to have been without a rival, and harassed in endless skirmishes 
his more heavily equipped adversaries. He did not spare himself, and freely 
risked his own life ; but he was of small stature and not very powerful, so that 
his spirit often outran his strength. On one occasion, when he had advanced 
too far into the fray and was weary with striking, he ran great peril of being 
killed by a gigantic Philistine : with difficulty Abishai succeeded in rescuing 
him unharmed from the dangerous position into which he had ventured, and for 
the future he was not allowed to run such risks on the field of battle.^ On 
another occasion, when lying in the cave of Adullam, he began to feel a longing 
for the cool waters of Bethlehem, and asked who would go down and fetch 
him a draught from the well by the gates of the town. Three of his mighty 
men, Joshebbasshebeth, Eleazar, and Shammah, broke through the host of the 
Philistines and succeeded in bringing it; but he refused to drink the few 
drops they had brought, and poured them out as a libation to Jehovah, saying, 
" Shall I drink the blood of men that went in jeopardy of their lives ? ” ^ Duels 
between the bravest and stoutest champions of the two hosts were of frequent 
occurrence. It was in an encounter of this kind that Elhanan the Bethlehemite 
[or David] slew the giant Groliath at Gob.® At length David succeeded in 
breaking his way through the enemies’ lines in the valley of Eephaim, thus 
forcing open the road to the north. Here he probably fell in with the 
Israelitish contingent, and, thus reinforced, was at last in a position to give 
battle in the open : he was again successful, and routing his foes pursued them 
from Gibeon to Gezer.^ Hone of his victories, however, was of a sufficiently 
decisive character to bring the struggle to an end : it dragged on year after year, 
and when at last it did terminate, there was no question on either side of sub- 
mission or of tribute ; ® the Hebrews completely regained their independence, 
but the Philistines do not seem to have lost any portion of their domain, and 
apparently retained possession of all that they had previously held. But though 
they suffered no loss of territory, their position was in reality much inferior to 

* 2 Sam. xxi. 15-17. 

® 2 Sam. xxiii. 13-17 ; cf. 1 Ghron. xi. 15-19. Popular traditiou furnishes many incidents of a 
similar type ; cf. Alexander in the desert of Gedrosia, Godfrey de Bouillon in Asia Minor, etc. 

p For the conflicting accounts of the slaying of Goliath, and the efforts to reconcile them, see 
p. 715, supra, and note 1 . — ^Tb.] 

* The Hebrew text gives “ from Geba [or Gibeahj to Gezer ” (2 Sam. v. 25) ; the Septuagint, “ from 
Gibeon to Gezer.” This latter reading [which is that of 1 Chrm. xiv. 16 .— Tb.] is more in accordance 
with the geographical facts, and I have therefore adopted it. Jahveh had shown by a continual rustling 
in the leaves of the mulberry trees that He was on David’s side. As to Elhanan, see p. 715, supro. 

5 In 2 Sam. viii. 1 we are told that David humiliated the Philistines, and took “ the bridle of the 
mother city ” out of their hands, or, in other words, destroyed the supremacy which they had exercised 
over Israel: he probably did no more than this, and failed to secure any part of their territory. The 
passage in 1 Ghron. xviiL 1, whieli attributes to him the conquest of Gath and its dependencies, is 
probably an amplification of the somewhat obscure wording employed in 2 Sam. viiL 1. 
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what it was before. Their control of the plain of Jezreel was lost to them for 
ever, and with it the revenue which they had levied from passing caravans : 
the Hebrews transferred to themselves this right of their former masters, 
and were so much the richer at their expense. To the five cities this was a 
more damaging blow than twenty reverses would have been to Benjamin or 
Judah. The military spirit had not died out among the Philistines, and they 
were still capable of any action which did not require sustained effort ; hut lack 
of resources prevented them from entering on a campaign of any length, and 
any chance they may at one time have had of exercising a dominant influence 
in the affairs of Southern Syria had passed away. Under the restraining band 
of Egypt they returned to the rank of a second-rate power, just strong enough 
to inspire its neighbours with respect, but too weak to extend its territory by 
annexing that of others. Though they might still, at times, give David trouble 
by contesting at intervals the possession of some outlying citadel, or by making 
an occasional raid on one of the districts which lay close to the frontier, they 
were no longer a permanent menace to the continued existence of his kingdom. 

But was Judah strong enough to take their place, and set up in Southern 
Syria a sovereign state, around which the whole fighting material of the 
country might range itself with confidence ? The incidents of the last war 
had clearly shown the disadvantages of its isolated position in regard to the 
bulk of the nation. The gap between Ekron and the Jordan, which separated 
it from Ephraitn and Manasseh, had, at all costs, to be filled up, if a repetition 
of the manmuvre which so nearly cost David his throne at Adullam were to 
be avoided. It is true that the Gibeonites and their allies acknowledged the 
sovereignty of Ephraim, and formed a sort of connecting link between the 
tribes, but it was impossible to rely on their fidelity so long as they were 
exposed to the attacks of the Jebusites in their rear : as soon therefore as David 
found he had nothing more to fear from the Philistines, he turned his attention 
to Jerusalem.^ This city stood on a dry and sterile limestone spur, separated on 
three sides from the surrounding hills by two valleys of unequal length. That 
of the Kedron, on the east, begins as a simple depression, but gradually 
becomes deeper and narrower as it extends towards the south. About a mile 
and a half from its commencement it is nothing more than a deep gorge, shut 
in by precipitous rocks, which for some days after the winter rains is turned 
into the bed of a torrent.® During the remainder of the year a number of 

* The name Jerusalem occurs under the form TTrsalimmu, or Urusalim, in the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets (cf. p. 131, note 3, supra). Sion was the name of the citadel preserved by the Israelites 
after the capture of the place, and applied by them to the part of the city which contained the royal 
palace, and subsequently to the town itself. 

* The Kedron is called a nahal (2 Sam. xv. 23 ; 1 Kings ii. 37 ; Jer. xxxi. 40), i.e. a torrent which 

runs dry during the summer ; in winter it was termed a brook, during the Greek epoch 

(1 Maee. xii. 37). Bxeavatians show that the fall diminishes at the foot of the ancient walls, and 
that the bottom of the valley has risen nearly twelve yards. 
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spriBgs, which well op at the bottom of the valley, furnish an unfailing supply 
of water to the inhabitants of Gihon,^ Siloam,^ and Eogel.® The valley widens 
out again near En-E6gel, and affords a channel to the Wady of the Children 
of Hinnom, which hounds the plateau on the west. The intermediate space 
ha^for a long time been nothing more than an undulating plain, at present 
covered by the houses of modem Jerusalem. In ancient times it was traversed 
by a depression in the ground, since filled up, which ran almost parallel with 
the Kedron, and joined it near the Pool of SEoam.* The ancient city of the 
Jebusites stood on the summit of the headland which rises between these two 
valleys, the town of Jehus itself being at the extremity, while the MElo lay 
farther to the north on the hill of Sion, behind a ravine which ran down at 
right angles into the valley of the Kedron.® An unfortified suburb had 
gradually grown up on the lower ground to the west, and was connected by 
a stairway cut in the rock ® with the upper city. This latter was surrounded 
by ramparts with turrets, like those of the Canaanitish citadels which we 
constantly find depicted on the Egyptian monuments. Its natural advantages 
and efficient garrison had so far enabled it to repel all the attacks of its 
enemies. When David appeared with his troops, the inhabitants ridiculed his 
presumption, and were good enough to warn him of the hopelessness of his 
enterprise ; a garrison composed of the halt and the blind, without an able- 
bodied man amongst them, would, they declared, be able successfully to resist 
him. The king, stung by their mockery, made a promise to his “ mighty men ” 
that the first of them to scale the walls should be made chief and captain 
of his host. We often find that impregnable cities owe their downfall to 
negligence on the part of their defenders: these concentrate their whole 
attention on the few vulnerable points, and give but scanty care to those 
which are regarded as inaccessible.^ Jerusalem proved to be no exception to 
this rule; Joab carried it by a sudden assault, and received as his reward the 
best pirt of the territory which he had won by his valour.® In attacking 

• Now, possibly, the “ Fountaia of the Virgin,” but its identity is not certain. 

® These are the springs which feed the group of reservoirs now known as the Pool of Siloam. The 
name “ Siloam ” occurs only in Neh. iii. 15, but is undoubtedly more smcient. 

’ En-Bogel, the “Traveller’s Well,” is now called the “Well of Job.” 

• This valley, which is not mentioned by name in the Old Testament, was called, in the time ot 
Josephus, the Tyropeon, or Cheesemakers’ Quarter {Bell. Jud., V. iv. 1). Its true position, which had 
been only suspected up to the middle of the present century, was determined with certainty by means 
of the excavations carried out by the English and Germans. The bottom of the valley was fonnd 
at a depth of from forty to sixty feet below the present surface. 

‘ As to the application of the irame Millo to fortresses in general, see p. 693, note 2, supra. The 
name Moriah, borne by the hill on which the temple stands, belongs to a different category; it is a 
symbolical term employed in Gen. xxii. 2, and is applied by the writer of 2 Cliron. iii. 1 to the site 
of Solomon’s temple. 

‘ This is the Ophel of the Hebrew text. 

’ Cf. the capture of Sardis by Cj^ (Hebodotus, I. Ixxxiv.) and by Antiochus HI. (Polvbhjs, 
vii 47), as also the taking of the Capitol by the Ganls. 

• The account of the capture of Jerusalem is given in 2 Sam. v. 6-9, where the text is possibly 
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Jerusalem, David’s first idea was probably to rid himself of one of the more 
troublesome obstacles which served to separate one-half of his people from the 
other ; but once he had set foot in • the place, he was not slow to perceive its 
advantages, and determined to make it his residence. Hebron had sufficed so 
long as his power extended over Caleb and Judah only. Situated as it f^as 
in the heart of the mountains, and in the wealthiest part of the province in 
which it stood, it seemed the natural centre to which the Kenites and men of 
Judah must gravitate, and the point at which they might most readily be 
moulded into a nation; it was, however, too far to the south to offer a 
convenient rallying-point for a ruler who wished to bring the Hebrew com- 
munities scattered about on both banks of the Jordan under the sway of 
a common sceptre. Jerusalem, on the other hand, was close to the crossing 
point of the roads which lead from the Sinaitic desert into Syria, and from the 
Shephelah to the land of Gilead ; it commanded nearly the whole domain of 
Israel and the ring of hostile races by which it was encircled. From this lofty 
eyrie, David, with Judah behind him, could either swoop down upon Moab, 
whose mountains shut him out from a view of the Dead Sea, or make a sudden 
descent on the seaboard, by way of Bethhoron, at the least sign of disturb- 
ance among the Philistines, or could push straight on across Mount Ephraim 
into Galilee. Issachar, Naphtali, Asher, Dan, and Zebulun were, perhaps, 
a little too far from the seat of government ; but they were secondary tribes, 
incapable of any independent action, who obeyed without repugnance, but also 
without enthusiasm, the soldier-king able to protect them from external foes. 
The future master of Israel would be he who maintained his hold on the 
posterity of Judah and of Joseph, and David could not hope to find a more 
suitable place than Jerusalem from which to watch over the two ruling houses 
at one and the same time. 

The lower part of the town he gave up to the original inhabitants,^ the 
upper he filled with Benjamites and men of Judah;® he built or restored a 
royal palace on Mount Sion, in which he lived surrounded by his warriors and 
his family.® One thing only was lacking — a temple for his God. Jerubbaal had 
had a sanctuary at Ophrah, and Saul had secured the services of Ahijah the 
prophet of Shiloh : * David was no longer satisfied with the ephod which had 

coirnpt, with interpolated glosses, especially in ver. 8 ; David’s reply to the mockery of the Jebusites 
is diffionlt to understand. 1 Chron. xi. 4-8 gives a more correct text, but one less complete in so far 
as the portions parallel with 2 Sam. v. 6-9 are concerned; the details in regard to Joab are un- 
doubtedly historical, but we do not find them in the Book of SamueL 

* Judges i. 21 ; of. Zeeh. xL 7, where Ekron in its decadence is likened to the Jebusite vassal of J ndah. 

’ Jerusalem is sometimea assigned to Benjamin {Judge* i. 21), sometimes to Judah {Josh. xv. 63). 

Judah alone is right. 

’ 2 Sam. V. 9, and the parallel passage in 1 Chron. xi. 7, 8. 

* Ct what is said in regard to the sanctuary of Jerubbaal on p. 692, supra, and in regard to the 
priesthood attached to the person of Saul, on p. 713 of the present work. 
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been the channel of many wise counsels during his years of adversity and his 
struggles against the Philistines. He longed for some still more sacred object 
with which to identify the fortunes of his people, and by which he might raise 
the newly gained prestige of his capital It so happened that the ark of the 
Lorii, the ancient safeguard of Ephraim, had been lying since the battle of 
Eben-ezer not far away, without a fixed abode or regular worshippers.^ The 
reason why it had not brought victory on that occasion, was that God’s anger 
had been stirred at the misdeeds committed in His name by the sons of EH^ 
and desired to punish His people ; true, it had been preserved from profanation, 
and the miracles which took place in its neighbourhood proved that it was still 
the seat of a supernatural power. At first the Philistines had, according te 
their custom, shut it up in the temple of Hagon at Ashdod, On the morrow, 
when the priests entered the sanctuary, they found the statue of their god 
prostrate in front of it, his fish-like body overthrown, and his head and hands 
scattered on the floor ; ^ at the same time a plague of malignant tumours broku 
out among the people, and thousands of mice overran their houses. The 
inhabitants of Ashdod made haste to transfer the ark to Gath ; from Gath it 
was passed on to Ekron : it thus went the round of the five cities, its arrival 
being in each case accompanied by the same disasters. The soothsayers, being 
consulted at the end of seven months, ordered that solemn sacrifices should be 
offered up, and the ark restored to its rightful worshippers, accompanied by 
expiatory offerings of five golden mice and five golden tumours, one for each of 
the five repentant cities.® The ark was placed on a new cart, and two milch 
cows with their calves drew it, lowing all the way, without guidance from any 
man, to the field of a certain Joshua at Bethshemesh. The inhabitants welcomed- 
it with great joy, but their curiosity overcame their reverence, and they looked 
within the shrine. Jehovah, being angered thereat, smote seventy men of 
them, and the warriors made haste to bring the ark to Kirjath-jearim, where it 
remained for a long time, in the house of Abinadab on the hill, under charge 
of his son Eleazar.^ Kirjath-jearim is only about two leagues from Jerusalem. 

' The aeeotmt of the events which followed the battle of Eben-ezer up to its arrival in the house 
of Abinadab, is taken from the history of the ark, referred to on pp. 706, 707, xupra. It is oiyen in. 
1 8a.m. T., vi., vii. 1, where it forms an exceedingly characteristic whole, composed, it may be, of two 
separate versions thrown into one ; the passage in 1 Sam. vi. 15, where the Levites receive the ark 
is supposed by some to be interpolated. 

* The statue here referred to is evidently similar to those of the Chaldsean gods and genii (ct 
Maspebo, Dawn of Civilization, pp. 537, 547), in which Dagon is represented as a man with his back 
and head enveloped in a fish as in a cloak. 

* In the Oustinofif collection at Jaffa, there is a roughly shaped image of a mouse, cut out of a 
piece of white metal, and perhaps obtained from the ruins of Gaza : it would seem to be an ex-voto 
of the same kind as that referred to in the Hebrew text, but it is of doubtful authenticity. See the 
reproduction on p. 729 of the present work. 

* The text of 1 Sam. vL 21, vii. 1, gives the reading Kirjath-jearim, whereas the text of 2 Sam. 
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David himself went thither, and setting “ the ark of God upon a new cart,” 
brought it away.^ Two attendants, called Dzzah and Ahio, drove the new cart, 
“ and David and all Israel played before God with all their might : even with 
songs, and with harps, and with psalteries, and with timbrels, and with cymbals, 
and with trumpets.” An accident leading to serious consequences bjought 
the procession to a standstill; the oxen stumbled, and their sacred burden 
threatened to fall : Uzzah, putting forth his hand to hold 
the ark, was smitten by the Lord, “and there he died before 
the Lord.” David was disturbed at this, feeling some 
insecurity in dealing with a Deity who had thus seemed 
to punish one of His worshippers for a well-meant and 
respectful act. He “ was afraid of the Lord that day,” 
and “ would not remove the ark ” to Jerusalem, but left 
it for three months in the house of a Philistine, Obed- 
Edom of Gath ; but finding that its host, instead of ex- 
periencing any evil, was blessed by the Lord, he carried 
out his original intention, and brought the ark to Jeru- 
salem. “ David, girded with a linen ephod, danced with all his might before 
the Lord,” and “ all the house of Israel brought up the ark of the Lord with 
shouting, and with the sound of the trumpet.” When the ark had been placed 
in the tent that David had prepared for it, he offered up burnt offerings and 
peace offerings, and at the end of the festival there were dealt out to the people 
gifts of bread, cakes, and wine (or flesh). There is inserted in the narrative ® 
an account of the conduct of Michal his wife, who, looking out of the window 
and seeing the king dancing and playing, despised him in her heart, and when 
David returned to his house congratulated him ironically — “ How glorious was 
the King of Israel to-day, who uncovered himself in the eyes of the handmaids 
of his servants ! ” David said in reply that he would rather be held in honour 
by the handmaids of whom she had spoken than avoid the acts which covered 
him with ridicule in her eyes; and the chronicler adds that “Michal the 
daughter of Saul had no child unto the day of her death.” ^ 

▼i. 2 has Baale-Jadah, which should be corrected to Baal-Judah. Baal-Judah, or, in its abbreviated 
tbrin, Baala, is another name for Kirjath-jearim (Joth. xv. 9-11 ; of. 1 Chron. xiii. 6). Similarly, we 
find the name Khjath-Baal {Joth. xv. 60). Kiijath-jearim is now Kharbet-el-Enab. 

‘ The transport of the ark from Eirjath-jearim to Jerusalem is related in 2 Sam. vi. and in 
1 Chron. xiii., xv., xvL 

’ Drawn by Faneher-Gudin, from a sketch published by Schick and Oldfield Thomas, in the 
Paletiine Exploration Fund, Quarterly Statement, 1893, p. 296 ; 1891, p. 189. 

’ Benak, Sistoire du peuple d’ Israel, vol. ii. pp. 57, 58, would consider this to have been inserted 
in the time of He^kiah. It appeared to him to answer “ to the antipathy of Hamutal and the ladies 
of the court to the worship of Jahveh, and to that form of human respect which restrained the people 
of the world from giving themselves up to it.” 

‘ [David’s reply shows (2 Sam. vi. 21, 22) that it was in gratitude to Jehovah who had exalted h im 
that he thus humbled himself. — T b.] 
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The tent and the ark were assigned at this time to the care of two priests — 
Zadok, son of Ahitnh, and Abiathar, son of Ahimelech, who was a descendant 
of Eli, and had never quitted David throughout his adventurous career.^ It is 
probable, too, that the ephod had not disappeared, and that it had its place in 
the sanctuary ; but it may have gradually fallen into neglect, and may have 
ceased to be the vehicle of oracular responses as in earlier years. The king 
was accustomed on important occasions to take part in .the sacred ceremonies, 
after the example of contemporary monarchs, and he had beside him at this 
time a priest of standing to guide him in the religious rites, and to fulfil for 
him duties similar to those which the chief reader rendered to Pharaoh. The 
only one of these priests of David whose name has come down to us was Ira 
the Jethrite, who accompanied his master in his campaigns, and would seem to 
have been a soldier also, and one of “ the thirty.” These priestly officials seem, 
however, to have played but a subordinate part, as history is almost silent about 
their acts.® While David owed everything to the sword and trusted in it, he 
recognised at the same time that he had obtained his crown from Jahveh ; 
just as the sovereigns of Thebes and Nineveh saw in Amon smd Assur the 
source of their own royal authority. He consulted the Lord directly when he 
wished for counsel, and accepted the issue as a test whether his interpretation of 
the Divine wUl was correct or erroneous. When once he had realised, at the 
time of the capture of Jerusalem, that God had chosen him to be the champion 
of Israel, he spared no labour to accomplish the task which the Divine favour 
had assigned to him. He attacked one after the other the peoples who had 
encroached upon his domain, Moab being the first to feel the force of his arm. 
He extended his possessions at the expense of Gilead, and the fertile provinces 
opposite Jericho fell to his sword. These territories were in dangerous proximity 
to Jerusalem, and David doubtless realised the peril of their independence. 
The struggle for their possession must have continued for some time, but the 
details are not given, and we have only the record of a few incidental exploits : 
we know, for instance, that the captain of David’s guard, Benaiah, slew two 
Moabite notables in a battle.® Moabite captives were treated with all the severity 
sanctioned by the laws of war. They were laid on the ground in a line, and 
two-thirds of the length of the row being measured off, all within it were 
pitilessly massacred, the rest having their lives spared. Moab acknowledged 

* 2 Sam. viii. 17, xx. 25 ; of. 1 Sam. xxi. 1. xxii. 20; 1 Ckron. xv. 11. 

* 2 Sam. XX. 26, where he is called the Jaiiite, and not the Ithrite, owing to an easily under- 
stood confusion of the Hebrew letters. He figures in the list of the Gibborim, “ mighty men,” 2 Sam. 
xxiii. 38. 

» 2 Sam. xxiii. 20-23; c£ 1 Cbron. xL 22-25. “ Ariel,” who is made the .father of the two slain 
by may possibly he the term in IL 12, 17, 18 of the Imeription of Mesha (Moabite Stone) ; 

but its meaning is obscure, and has hitherto baffled all attempts to explain it. 
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its defeat, and agreed to pay tribute : it had suffered so much that it required 
several generations to recover.^ Gilead had become detached from David’s 
domain on the south, while the Ammonites were pressing it on the east, and the 
Aramscsans making encroachments upon its pasture-lands on the north. Nahash, 
King of the Ammonites, being dead, David, who had received help from him in 
his struggle with Saul, sent messengers to offer congratulations to his son Hanun 
on his accession, Hanun, supposing the messengers to be spies sent to examine 
the defences of the city, “ shaved off one-half of their beards, and cut off their 
garments in the middle, even to their buttocks, and sent them away.” This 
was the signal for war. The Ammonites, foreseeing that David would 
endeavour to take a terrible vengeance for this insult to his people, came to 
an understanding with their neighbours. The overthrow of the Amorite chiefs 
had favoured the expansion of the Aramaeans towards the south. They had 
invaded all that region hitherto unconquered by Israel in the valley of the 
Litany to the east of Jordan, and some half-dozen of their petty states had 
appropriated among them the greater part of the territories which were 
described in the sacred record as having belonged previously to Jabin of Hazor 
and the kings of Bashan.® The strongest of these principalities — that which 
occupied the position of Qodshu in the Bekaa, and had Zoba as its capital — 
was at this time under the rule of Hadadezer, son of Eehob. This warrior had 
conquered Damascus, Maacah, and Geshur, was threatening the Canaanite 
town of Hamath, and was preparing to set out to the Euphrates when the 
Ammonites sought his help and protection. He came immediately to their 
succour. Joab, who was in command of David's army, left a portion of his 
troops at Kabbath under his brother Abishal, and with the rest set out against 
the Syrians. He overthrew them, and returned immediately afterwards. The 
Ammonites, hearing of his victory, disbanded their army ; but Joab had suffered 
such serious losses, that he judged it wise to defer his attack upon them until 
Zoba should be captured. David then took the field himself, crossed the Jordsui 
with all his reserves, attacked the Syrians at Helam, put them to flight, killing 
Shobach, their general, and captured Damascus. Hadadezer [Hadarezer] “ made 
peace with Israel,” and Tou or Toi, the King of Hamath, whom this victory had 
delivered, sent presents to David. This was the work of a single campaign. 
The next year Joab invested Babbath, and when it was about to surrender he 

. • 2 San. viii. 2. 

* On the progress of the Aranueans in this region, see WrscKMiB, Cfe$ehichte Israels, vol. i. pp. 137- 
144, where the author tries to show that Zoba and Aram-Zoba were not in thenorthofisraelandtothe 
west of Damascus, but somewhere in the Hanr&n, near the Ammonites. The kingdom of Zoba, under 
Hadadezer, must, in fact, have extended southward to the frontiers of Ammon, but I think that the 
small state which formed its nucleus was in the valley of the Upper Orontes and that of the Litany. 
Zoba must have taken the place of Qodshfl, whose name is only incidentally mentioned in 2 Sam. 
xxiv. 6, where the Hebrew gives Tahtem-h’odshi, and the LXX. (Lucian’s recension) Kedesh. 
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called the king to his camp, and conceded to him the honour of receiving the 

submission of the city in 
person. The Ammonites 
were treated with as much 
severity as their kinsmen 
of Moab. David “ put 
them under saws and har- 
rows of iron, and under 
axes of iron, and made 
them pass through the 
brick-kiln.” ^ This suc- 

cess brought others in its 
train. The Idumseans had 
taken advantage of the em- 
ployment of the Israelite 
army against the Ara- 
maeans to make raids into 
.J udah. J oab and Abisha!, 
despatched in haste to 
check them, met them, in 
the Valley of Salt to the. 
south of the Dead Sea, 
and gave them battle : 
their king perished in 
the fight, and his son 
Hadad with some of his 
followers took flight into 
Egypt. Joab put to the 
sword all the able-bodied 
combatants, and estab- 
lished garrisons at Petra, 
Elath, and Eziongeber^ 
on the Eed Sea. David 
dedicated the spoils to the Lord, “ who gave victory to David wherever he went.” 

Southern Syria had found its master : were the Hebrews going to pursue 
their success, and undertake in the central and northern regions a work of 

• The war with the AramsBans, described in 2 Sam. viii. 3-12, is similar to the account of thfr 
conflict with the Ammonites in 2 Sam. x.-xiL, but with more details. Both documents are reproduced 
in 1 ChTon- xviii. 3— 11, and xix., xx. 1—3. 

* 2 Sam. viii. 1^ 14 : cf. 1 Chron. xviu. 12, 13. Neither Elath nor Eziongeber are here mentioned, 
but 1 King* ix. 26-28 and 2 Chrm. viii. 17, 18 prove that these places had been occupied by David. 
For all that concerns Hadad, see 1 Kings xL 1^20. 
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conquest which had baffled the efforts of all their predecessors — Canaauites, 
Amorites, and Hittites? The Assyrians, thrown back on the Tigris, were 
at this time leading a sort of vegetative existence in obscurity ; and as 
for Egypt, it would seem to hare forgotten that it ever had possessions in 
Asia. There was, therefore, nothing to be feared from foreign intervention should 



into a single state the nations lying between the Euphrates and the Ked Sea. 
Unfortunately, the Israelites had not the necessary characteristics of a con- 
quering people. Their history from the time of their entry into Canaan 
showed, it is true, that they were by no means incapable of enthusiasm and 
solidarity : a leader with the needful energy and good fortune to inspire 
them with confidence could rouse them from their self-satisfied indolence, and 
band them together for a great effort. But such concentration of purpose was 
ephemeral in its nature, and disappeared with the chief who had brought it 
about. In his absence, or when the danger he had pointed out was no longer 
imminent, they fell back instinctively into their usual state of apathy and 
disorganisation. Their nomadic temperament, which two centuries of a 
sedentary existence had not seriously modified, disposed them to give way to 
tribal quarrels, to keep up hereditary vendettas, to break out into sudden 
tumults, or to make pillaging expeditions into their neighbours’ territories. 
Long wars, requiring the maintenance of a permanent army, the continual 
levying of troops and taxes, and a prolonged effort to keep what they had 
* Drawn by Boudier, from photograph No. 377 of the Palestine Exploration Fund. 
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acquired, were repugnant to them. The kingdom which David had founded 
owed its permanence to the strong will of its originator, and its increase or 
even its maintenance depended upon the absence of any internal disturbance 
or court intrigue, to counteract which might make too serious a drain upon 
his energy. David had survived his last victory sufficiently long to witness 
around him the evolution of plots, and the multiplication of the usual miseries 
which sadden, in the East, the last years of a long reign. It was a matter 
of custom as well as policy that an exaltation in the position of a ruler 
should be accompanied by a proportional increase in the number of his retinue 
ftTid his wives. David was no exception to this custom : to the two wives, 
Abigail and Ahinoam, which he had while he was in exile at Ziklag, he now 
added Maacah the Aramaean, daughter of the King of Geshur, Haggith, 
Abital, Eglah, and several others.^ During the siege of Rabbath-Ammon 
he also committed adultery with Bathsheba, the wife of Uriah the Hittite, 
and, placing her husband in the forefront of the battle, brought about his 
death. Rebuked by the prophet Nathan for this crime, he expressed his peni- 
tence, but he continued at the same time to keep Bathsheba, by whom he 
had several children.^ There was considerable rivalry among the progeny 
of these different unions, as the right of succession would appear not to have 
been definitely settled. Of the family of Saul, moreover, there were still several 
members in existence — the son whfch he had by Rizpab, the children of his 
daughter Merab, Merib-baal, the lame offspring of Jonathan,® and Shimei,^ 

all of whom had partisans among the tribes, and whose pretensions might 

be pressed unexpectedly at a critical moment. The eldest son of Ahinoam, 
Amnon, whose priority in age seemed likely to secure for him the crown, 
had fallen in love with one of his half-sisters named Tamar, the daughter of 
Maacah, and, instead of demanding her in marriage, procured her attendance 
on him by a feigned illness, and forced her to accede to his desires. His 
love was thereupon converted immediately into hate, and, instead of marrying 
her, he had her expelled from his house by his servants. With rent garments 
and ashes on her head, she fled to her full-brother Absalom. David was very 
wroth, but he loved his firstborn, and could not permit himself to punish 
him. Absalom kept his anger to himself, but when two years had elapsed 


• As to Abigail, see pp. 717, 718, supra. Ahinoam is mentioned in the following passages : 1 Ham. 
XXV. 43, xxvii. 3, xxx. 5 ; 2 Sam. ii. 2, iii. 2 ; cf. also 1 CAron. iii. 1 ; Maacah in 2 Sam. iii. 3 ; 1 Ohron. 
iii 2; Haggith in 2 Sam. iii. 4; 1 Kingt i. 5, 11, ii. 13; 1 Chran. iii. 2; Abital in 2 Sam. iii. 4; 
1 CAron. iii. 3; Eglah in 2 Sam. iii. 5 ; 1 GAron. iii. 3. For the concubines, see 2 Sam. v. 13, xv. 16, 
xvL 21, 22 ; 1 CAron. iii. 9, sir. 3. 

* 2 Sam. xi., xii. 7-25. 

’ 2 Sam. ix., xvi. 1-4, xix. 24-30, where the name is changed into Mephibosheth ; the original 


name is given in 1 CAron. viii. 34. 

‘ 2 Sam. xvi. 5-14, xix. 16-23; 1 King» ii. 8, 9, 36-46. 
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he invited Amnon to a banquet, killed him, and fled to his grandfather Talmai, 
King of Geshur.^ His anger was now turned against the king for not having 
taken up the cause of his sister, and he began to meditate his dethronement. 
Having been recalled to Jerusalem at the instigation of Joab, “ Absalom 
prepared him chariots and horses, and fifty men to run before him,” thus 
affecting the outward forms of royalty. Judah, dissatisfied at the favour 
by David to the other tribes, soon came to recognise Absalom as their 
cfei^f, and some of the most intimate counsellors of the aged king began 
secretly to take his part. When Absalom deemed things safe for action, he 
betook himself to Hebron, under the pretence of a vow which he had made 
during his sojourn at Geshur. All Judah rallied around him, and the excite- 
ment at J erusalem was so great that David judged it prudent to retire, with 
his Philistine and Cherethite guards, to the other side of the Jordan. Absalom, 
in the mean while, took up his abode in Jerusalem, where, having received the 
tacit adherence of the family of Saul and of a number of the notables, he 
made himself king. To show that the rupture between him and David was 
complete, he had tents erected on the top of the house, and there, in view 
of the people, took possession of his father’s harem. Success would have 
been assured to him if he had promptly sent troops after the fugitives, but 
while he was spending his time in inactivity and feasting, David collected 
together those who were faithful to him, and p^t them under the command 
of Joab and Abishai. The king’s veterans were more than a match for the 
undisciplined rabble which opposed them, and in the action which followed 
at Mahanaim Absalom was defeated : in his flight through the forest of 
Ephraim he was caught in a tree, and before he could disentangle himself 
was pierced through the heart by Joab.® 

David, we read, wished his people to have mercy on his son, and he wept 
bitterly. He spared on this occasion the family of Saul, pardoned the tribe of 
J udah, and went back triumphantly into Jerusalem, which a few days before had 
taken part in his humiliation. The tribes of the house of Joseph had taken no 
side in the quarrel. They were ignorant alike of the motives which set the tribe 
of Judah against their own hero, and of their reasons for the zeal with which they 
again established him on the throne. They sent delegates to inquire about this, 
who reproached Judah for acting without their cognisance: “We have ten 
parts in the king, and we have also more right in David them ye : why then did 

* It is to be noted that Tamar asked Amnon to marry her, and that the sole reproach directed 
against the king's eldest son was that, after forcing her, he was unwilling to make her his wife. Unions 
of brother and sister were probaMy as legitimate among the Hebrews at this time as among the 
Egyptians (cf. Baum of Civilization, pp. 50-62, 270, and supra, pp. 77, 78). 

* 2 Sam, xiii.-xviii. 
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ye despise us, that our advice should not be first had in bringing back our 
king ? ” Judah answered with yet fiercer words ; then Sheba, a chief of the 
Benjamites, losing patience, blew a trumpet, and went off crying : “We have 
no portion in David, neither have we inheritance in the son of Jesse : every 
man to his tents, O Israel” If these words had produced an echo among 
the central and northern tribes, a schism would have been inevitable ; some 
approved of them, while others took no action, and since Judah showed no 
disposition to put its military forces into movement, the king had once again 
to trust to Joab and the Philistine guards to repress the sedition. Their 
appearance on the scene disconcerted the rebels, and Sheba retreated to the 
northern frontier without offering battle. Perhaps he reckoned on the support 
of the Aramaeans. He took shelter in the small stronghold of Abel of Beth- 
maacah, where he defended himseK for some time ; but just when the place 
was on the point of yielding, the inhabitants cut off Sheba’s head, and threw 
it to Joab from the w’all.^ His death brought the crisis to an end, and peace 
reigned in Israel. Intrigues, however, began again more persistently than 
ever over the inheritance which the two slain princes had failed to obtain. 

The eldest son of the king was now Adonijah, son of Haggith, but Bathsheba 
exercised an undisputed sway over her husband, and had prepared him to 
recognise in Solomon her son the heir to the throne. She had secured, too, 
as his adherents several persons of influence, including Zadok, the prophet 
Nathan, and Benaiah, the captain of the foreign guard. Adonijah had on his 
side Abiathar the priest, Joab, and the people of Jerusalem, who had been ^ 
captivated by his beauty and his regal display. In the midst of these rivalries 
the king was daily becoming weaker : he was now very old, and although 
he was covered with w'rappings he could not maintain his animal heat. 

A young girl was sought out for him to give him the needful warmth. 
Abishag, a Shunammite, was secured for the purpose, but her beauty inspired 
Adonijah with such a violent passion that he decided to bring matters to 
a crisis. He invited his brethren, with the exception of Solomon, to a banquet 
in the gardens which belonged to him in the south of Jerusalem, near the well 
of Bogel. All his partisans were present, and, inspired by the good cheer, began 
to cry, “ God save King Adonijah ! ” When Nathan informed Bathsheba of what 
was going on, she went in unto the king, who was being attended on by Abishag, 
complained to him of the weakness he was showing in regard to his eldest 
son, and besought him to designate his heir officially. He collected together 
the soldiers, and charged them to take the young man Solomon with royal 
pomp from the hill of Sion to the source of the Gihon : Nathan anointed his 

' 2 Sam. xs. 1-22. 
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' forehead with the sacred oil, and in the sight of all the people brought him 
to the palace, mounted on his father’s mule. The blare of the coronation 
trumpets resounded in the ears of the conspirators, quickly followed by the 
tidings that Solomon had been hailed king over the whole of Israel : they fled 
■on all sides, Adonijah taking refuge at the horns of the altar. David did not 
long survive this event : shortly before his death he advised Solomon to rid 
Iiimself of all those who had opposed his accession to the throne. Solomon 
■did not hesitate to follow this counsel, and the beginning of his reign was 
•marked by a series of bloodthirsty executions. Adonijah was the first to 
suffer. He had been unwise enough to ask the hand of Abishag in marriage : 
this request was regarded as indicative of a hidden intention to rebel, and 
furnished an excuse for his assassination. Abiathar, at whose instigation 
Adonijah had acted, owed his escape from a similar fate to his priestly 
character and past services : he was banished to his estate at Anathoth, and 
Zadoik became high priest in his stead. Joab, on learning the fate of his 
accomplice, felt that he was a lost man, and vainly sought sanctuary near the 
.ark of the Lord ; but Benaiah slew him there, and soon after, Shimei, the last 
survivor of the race of Saul, was put to death on some transparent pretext. 
This was the last act of the tragedy : henceforward Solomon, freed from all 
those who bore him malice, was able to devote his whole attention to the cares 
of government.^ 

The change of rulers had led, as usual, to insurrections among the 
tributary races : Damascus had revolted before the death of David, and had 
mot been recovered. Hadad returned from Egypt, and having gained adherents 
in certain parts of Edom, resisted all attempts made to dislodge him.^ 
As a soldier, Solomon was neither skilful nor fortunate: he even failed to 
retain what his father had won for him. Though he continued to increase 
iis army, it was more with a view to consolidating his power over the 
Bne-Israel than for any aggressive action outside his borders. On the other 
hand, he showed himseK an excellent administrator, and did his best, by 
various measures of general utility, to draw closer the ties which bound the 
tribes to him and to each other.. He repaired the citadels with such 
means as he had at his disposaL He rebuilt the fortifications of Megiddo, 

’ 1 Kings i., iL This is the close of the history of David, and follows on from 2 Sam. xxiv. It 
would seem that Adonijah was heir-apparent (1 Kings i. 5, 6), and that Solomon’s accession was 
•bronght about by an intrigue, which owed its success to the old king’s weakness (1 Kings i. 12, 
13, 17, 18, 30, 31). 

“ It seems clear from the context that the revolt of Damascus took place during David’s lifetime. 
It cannot, in any case, have occurred at a later date than the beg^inning of the reign of Solomon, for 
we [sure told that Bezdn, after capturing the town, “ was an adversary of Israel all the days of 
Solomon ” (1 Kings xi. 23-25). Hadad returned from Egypt when “ he had heard that David slept 
with his father^ and that Joab the captain of the host was dead” (I Kings xi. 21, 22, 25). 

3 B 
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thus securing the control of the network of roads which traversed Southern 
Syria. He remodelled the fortifications of Tamar, the two Bethhorons, 
Ba^th, Hazor, and of many other towns which defended his frontiers. 
Some of them he garrisoned with foot-soldiers, others with horsemen and 
chariots. By thus distributing his military forces over the whole country, 
he achieved a twofold ohject ; ^ he provided, on the one hand, additional 
security from foreign invasion, and on the other diminished the risk of internal 
revolt. The remnants of the old aboriginal clans, which had hitherto 
managed to preserve their independence, mainly owing to the dissensions 
among the Israelites, were at last absorbed into the tribes in whose territory 
they had settled. A few still held out, and only gave way after long and 
stubborn resistance : before he could triumph over Gezer, Solomon was forced 
to humble himself before the Egyptian Pharaoh. He paid homage to him, 
asked the hand of his daughter in marriage, and having obtained it, persuaded 
him to come to his assistance : the Egyptian engineers placed their skill at 
the service of the besiegers and soon brought the recalcitrant city to reason, 
handing it over to Solomon in payment for his submission.^ The Canaanites- 
were obliged to submit to the poll-tax and the corvee : the men of the league 
of Gibeon were made hewers of wood and drawers of water for the house of 
the Lord.® The Hebrews themselves bore their share in the expenses of th& 
State, and though less heavily taxed than the Canaanites, were, nevertheless, 
compelled to contribute considerable sums ; Judah alone was exempt, probably 
because, being the private domain of the sovereign, its revenues were already 
included in the royal exchequer.* In order to facilitate the collection of the 
taxes, Solomon divided the kingdom into twelve districts, each of which was 
placed in charge of a collector ; these regions did not coincide with the 
existing tribal boundaries, but the extent of each was determined by the 
wealth of the lands contained within it. While one district included the whole- 
of Mount Ephraim, another was limited to the stronghold of Mahanaim and 
its suburbs. Mahanaim was at one time the capital of Israel, and had played 
an important part in the life of David:® it held the key to the regions 

‘ 1 Kings ix. 15, 17-19 ; cf. 2 Ghron. viii. 4-6. The parallel passage in 2 Chrcm. viii. 4, and the- 
marginal variant in the Bocis: of Kings, give the reading Tadmor Palmyra for Tamar, thus giving rise 
to the legends which state that Solomon’s frontier extended to the Euphrates. The Tamar hero 
referred to is that mentioned in Ezek. xlvii. 19, xlviii. 28, as the southern boundary of Judah ; it is 
perhaps identical with the modem Eharbet-Kumub. 

® 1 Kings ix. 16. The Pharaoh in question was, as we shall see further on, probably one of the 
Psihkhhnnit, the Psfisennes IL of Manetho ; cf. p. 772, infra. 

» 1 Kings ix. 20, 21. The annexation of the Gibeonites and their allies is placed at the time of 
the conquest in Josh. ix. 3-27 ; it should be rather fixed at the date of the loss of independence of 
the league, probably in the time of Solomon. 

* Stabb, Oesehiehte des Volkes Israel, voL i. p. 305, thinks that J udah was not exempt, and that the= 
original document must have given thirteen districts. 

* Cf. what is said in regard to the part played by Mahanaim under David on pp. 722-735, supra. 
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beyond Jordan, and its ruler was a person of such influence that it was not 
considered prudent to leave him too well provided with funds. By thus 
obliterating the old tribal boundaries, Solomon doubtless hoped to destroy, 
or at any rate greatly weaken, that clannish spirit which showed itself with 
such alarming violence at the time of the revolt of Sheba, and to weld intO’ 
a single homogeneous mass the various Hebrew and Canaanitish elements 
of which the people of Israel were composed.^ Each of these provinces was 
obliged, during one month in each year, to provide for the wants of “ the king’ 
and his household,” or, in other words, the requirements of the central govern- 
ment. A large part of these contributions went to supply the king s table ; 
the daily consumption at the court was— thirty measures of fine flour, sixty 
measures of meal, ten fat oxen, twenty oxen out of the pastures, a hundred 
sheep, besides all kinds of game and fatted fowl : nor need we be surprised at 
these figures, for in a country where, and at a time when money was unknown, 
the kinor was obliged to supply food to all his dependents, the greater part 
of their emoluments consisting of these payments in kind.^ The tax-collectors 
had also to provide fodder for the horses reserved for military purposes : 
there were forty thousand of these, and twelve thousand charioteers, and 
barley and straw had to be forthcoming either in Jerusalem itself or in 
one or other of the garrison towns amongst which they were distributed.^ 
The levying of tolls on caravans passing through the country completed the 
king’s fiscal operations which were based on the systems prevailing in neighbour- 
ing States, especially that of Egypt.^ Solomon, like other Oriental sovereigns, 
reserved to himself the monopoly of certain imported articles, such as yarn, 
chariots, and horses. Egyptian yarn, perhaps the finest produced in ancient 
times, was in great request among the dyers and embroiderers of Asia. 
Chariots, at once strong and light, were important articles of commerce at a time 
when their use in warfare was universaL As for horses, the cities of the Delta 
and Middle Egypt possessed a celebrated strain of stallions, from which the 
Syrian princes were accustomed to obtain their war-steeds.® Solomon decreed 

* 1 Kingg n. 7-19, where a list of the districts is given; the fact that two of Solomon’s sons-in- 
law appear in it, show that the docament from which it is taken gave tiie staff of collectors in oflSce 
at the close of his reign. 

2 1 Kingg iv. 22, 23, 27. 

’ 1 Kingg iv. 26-28; the complementary passages in 1 Kings x. 26 and 2 Chron. i. 14 give the 
number of chariots as 1400 and of charioteers at 12,000. The numbers do not seem excessive for a 
kingdom which embraced the whole south of Palestine, when we reflect that, at the battle of Qodshh, 
Northern Syria was able to put between 2500 and 3000 chariots into the field against Eamses II. (cf. 
what has been said on this point on p. 392, svpra). The Hebrew chariots probably carried at least 
three men, like those of the Hittites and Assyrians (cf. pp. 21r, 357, supra). 

* 1 Kingg x. IS, where mention is made of the amonnt which the chapmen brought, and the trafSc 
of the merchants contains an allusion to these toUs (Bbuss, Histoire des Igra^iteg. p. 458, n. 2). 

* As to the chariots and staUions from Egypt, cf. what is said on p. 216, note 1, supra. The 
terms in which the text, 1 Kingg x. 27-29 (cf. 2 Chron. L 16, 17), speaks of the trade in horses, show 
that the trafiSc was already in existence when Solomon decided to embark in it. 
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that for the future he was to be the sole intermediary between the Asiatics and 
the foreign countries supplying their requirements. His agents went down at 
regular intervals to the banks of the Nile to lay in stock ; the horses and 
chariots, by the time they reached Jerusalem, cost him at the rate of six hundred 
silver shekels for each chariot, and one hundred and fifty shekels for each horse, 
but he sold them again at a profit to the Aramaean and Hittite princes. In return 
he purchased from themCilician stallions, probably to sell again to the Egyptians, 
whose relaxing climate necessitated a frequent introduction of new blood 
into their stables.^ By these and other methods of which we know nothing 
the yearly revenue of the kingdom was largely increased : and though it only 
reached a total which may seein insignificant in comparison with the enormous 
quantities of the precious metals which passed through the hands of the 
Pharaohs of that time, yet it must have seemed boundless wealth in the eyes 
of the shepherds and husbandmen who formed the bulk of the Hebrew nation. 

In thus developing his resources and turning them to good account, 
^lomon derived great assistance from the Phoenicians of Tyre and Sidon, 
a race whose services were always at the disposal of the masters of Southern 
Syria. The continued success of the Hellenic colonists on the eastern shores 
of the Mediterranean had compelled the Phoenicians to seek with redoubled 
boldness and activity in the Western Mediterranean some sort of compensation 
for the injury which their trade had thus suffered.® They increased and con- 
solidated their dealings with Sicily, Africa, and Spain, and established them- 
selves throughout the whole of that misty region which extended beyond 
the straits of Gibraltar on the European side, from the mouth of the Guadalete 
to that of the Guadiana. This was the famous Tarshish — ^the Oriental 
El Dorado. Here they had founded a number of new towns, the most 
flourishing of which, Gadir,® rose not far from the months of the Betis, on a 
small islet separated from the mainland by a narrow arm of the sea. In this 
city they constructed a temple to Melkarth, arsenals, warehouses, and ship- 
building yards : it was the Tyre of the west, and its merchant- vessels sailed 
to the south and to the north to trade with the savage races of the African 

* 1 King» x. 27-29 ; 2 Chrtm. L 16, 17. Kve, the name of Lower Cilicia, was discovered in the 
Hehtew text by Fb. Lenobmakt, Origines de VSitUrire, toL iii. p. 9, note 2. Winckler, with mistaken 
reliance on the authority of £rman, has denied that Egfypt produced stud-horses at this time, and 
wishes to identify the Mizraim of tbeHebiewtextwithMu8ri,a place near Mount Taurus, mentioned 
in the Assyrian texts (AltteHamenllidie For$ehungen, pp. 173, 174). 

* As to these various points, ct pp. 586-688, supra. 

* I do not propose to discuss here the question of the identity _of the country of Tartessos with 
the Tarshish or Tarsia mentioned in the Bible (1 Kings x. 22) ; in regard to the colonisation qt 
Spain by the Phoenicians, cf., in addition to the brief summaries by Gutschmid (Aleine WerUe, vol. ii. 
pp. 54-57) and of Bawlinson {Biiiorgof Phcenieia, pp. 120-128), the works of Meltzer(Ge«:W«*fe Her 
Karthager, voL i pp. 37-40) and of Pietschmann {Gesehichte der Fhdnizier, p. 286, et seq.), and, with 
neee^arv caution. Movers {Das PhSnizwAs AUerthum, vol. iL p. 588, et seq.). 
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and European seaboard. On the coast of Morocco they built Lixos, a town 
almost as large as Gadir, and beyond Lixos, thirty days’ sail southwards, a 
whole host of depots, reckoned later on at three hundred. By exploiting 
the materials to be obtained from these lands, such as gold, silver, tin, lead, 
and copper. Tyre and Sidon were soon able to make good the losses they had 
suffered from Greek privateersmen and marauding Philistines. Towards the 
close of the reign of Saul over Israel, a certain king Abibaal had arisen in 
Tyre, and was succeeded by his son Hiram, at the very moment when David was 
engaged in bringing the whole of Israel into subjection. Hiram, guided by . 
instinct or by tradition, at once adopted a policy towards the rising dynasty 
which his ancestors had always found successful in similar cases.^ He made 
friendly overtures to the Hebrews, and constituted himself their broker and 
general provider ; when David was in want of wood for the house he was 
building at Jerusalem, Hiram let him have the necessary quantity, and hired 
out to him workmen and artists at a reasonable wage, to help him in turning 
his materials to good account.^ The accession of Solomon was a piece of 
good luck for him. The new king, born in the purple, did not share the 
simple and somewhat rustic tastes of his father. He wanted palaces and 
gardens and a temple, which might rival, even if only in a small way, the 
palaces and temples of Egypt and Chaldaea, of which he had heard such 
glowing accounts: Hiram undertook to procure these things for him at a 
moderate cost, and it was doubtless his influence which led to those voyages 
to the countries which produced precious metals, perfumes, rare animals, costly 
woods, and all those foreign knicknacks with which Eastern monarchs of 
aU ages loved to surround themselves.® The Phoenician saUors were well 
acquainted with the bearings of Puanit, most of them having heard of this 
country when in Egypt, a few perhaps having gone thither under the direc- 
tion and by the orders of Pharaoh : and Hiram took advantage of the access 
w;hich the Hebrews had gained to the shores of the Red Sea by the annexa- 
tion of Edom, to establish relations with these outlying districts without 
having to pass the Egyptian customs. He lent to Solomon shipwrights and 
sailors, who helped him to fit out a fleet at Ezion-geber, and undertook 
a voyage of discovery in company with a number of Hebrews, who were 
no doubt despatched in the same capacity as the royal messengers sent with 
the galleys of Hatshopsitu. It was a venture similar to those so frequenUy 
undertaken by the Egyptian admirals in the palmy days of the Theban 
navy, and of which we find so many curious pictures among the bas-reliefs 

‘ Cf. what is said coneemiDg the policy adopted by the Theban cities on pp. 190, 191, tupra. 

’ 2 Sam. T. 11 : cf. the reference to the some incident in 1 King$ v. 1-3. 

® As to this predUection of the Pharaohs and Assyrian kings, cf pp. 260, 261, 265, 660, 661, sapra. 
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at Deir el-Bahari.^ On their return, after a three years’ absence, they reported 
that they had sailed to a country named Ophir, and produced in support of 
their statement a freight well calculated to convince the most sceptical, 
consisting as it did of four hundred and twenty talents of gold. The success 

of this first venture encouraged Solomon to 
persevere in such expeditions : he sent his 
fleet on several voyages to Ophir, and pro- 
cured from thence a rich harvest of gold 
and silver, wood and ivory, apes and pea- 
cocks.^ Was the profit from these distant 
cruises so very considerable after all ? After 
they had ceased, memory may have thrown 
a fanciful glamour over them, and magnified 
the treasures they had yielded to fabulous 
proportions : we are told that Solomon would 
have no drinking vessels or other utensils 
save those of pure gold, and that in his days “ silver was as stone,” so common 
had it become.^ Doubtless Hiram took good care to obtain his full share of the 
gains. The Phoenician king began to find Tyre too restricted for him, the 
various islets over which it was scattered affording too small a space to support 
the multitudes which flocked thither. He therefore filled up the channels 
which separated them ; by means of embankments and fortified quays he 
managed to reclaim from the sea a certain amount of land on the south ; 
after which he constructed two harbours — one on the north, called the Sidonian; 
the other on the south, named the Egyptian. He was perhaps also the 
originator of the long causeway, the lower courses of which still serve as a 
breakwater, by which he transformed the projecting headland between the 
island and the mainland into a well-sheltered harbour. Finally, he set to work 
on a task like that which he had already helped Solomon to accomplish : ^ he 

’ Cf. the account of the voyage undertaken under Hatshopsitu on pp. 245-252, tupra. 

’ 1 Kingt ix. 26-28, x. 11, 12 ; cf. 2 Chron. viii. 17, 18, ix. 10, 11, 21. A whole library might be 
stocked with the various treatises which have appeared on the situation of the country of Ophir : Arabia, 
Persia, India, Java, and America have ail been suggested. The mention of almug wood and of pea- 
cocks, which may be of Indian origin, for a long time inclined the scale in fevour of India, but the 
discoveries of Mauch and Bent on the Zimbabaye have drawn attention to the basin of the Zambesi 
and the mins found there. Dr. Peters, one of the best-known German explorers, is inclined to agree 
with Mauch and Bent, in their theory as to the position of the Ophir of the Bible (Der Goldene 0]^r 
Sahmo's, pp. 50-62). I am rather inclined to identify it with the Egyptian Puanit, on the Somali or 
Yemen seaboard. 

• 1 Kings x. 21, 27. In Chronicles the statement in the Book of Kings is repeated in a still more 
emphatic manner, since it is there stated that gold itself was •• in Jerusalem as stones ” (2 Chron. i. 15). 

* Dies, Fragm. 2, and Menandeb, Fragm. 2, in Mulleb-Didot, Fragmenta Historicorum Grseeorum, 
vol. iv. pp. 398, 399, 445, 446. In so far as the interpretation of the facta connected with the enlarge- 
ment of the harbour and bnUding of the temples is concerned, I follow Bbnan, Mission de Phgnieie, 
pp. 546-575. 
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built for himself a palace of cedar-wood, and restored and beautified the temples 
of the gods, including the ancient sanctuary of Melkarth and that of Astarta 
In his reign the greatness of Phojnicia reached its zenith, just as that of the 
Hebrews culminated under David. 

The most celebrated of Solomon’s works were to be seen at Jerusalem. As 
David left it, the city was somewhat insignificant. The water from its fountains 



THE BBEAKWATEE OP THE EGYPTIAN HARBOHE AT TYRE.* 


had been amply sufficient for the wants of the little Jebusite town ; it was 
'wholly inadequate to meet the requirements of the growing population of the 
■capital of Judah. Solomon made better provision for its distribution than there 
had been in the past, and then tapped a new source of supply some distance away, 
in the direction of Bethlehem ; it is even said that he made the reservoirs for its 
storage which still bear his name.^ Meanwhile, Hiram had drawn up for him plans 
for a fortified residence, on a scale commensurate with the thriving fortunes of 
his dynasty. The main body was constructed of stone from the J udsean quarries, 
out by masons from Byblos, but it was inlaid with cedar to such an extent that 
one wing was called “the house of the forest of Lebanon.” It contained every- 
thing that was required for the comfort of an Eastern potentate — a harem, with 
separate apartments for the favourites (one of which was probably decorated in 
the Egyptian manner for the benefit of Pharaoh’s daughter) ; ® then there were 


* Drawn by Boudier, from a photograph published by the Due de Luynbs, Voyage Exploration 
a la mer Morte, vol. iii. pL 18. 

- A somewhat ancieut tradition attributes these works to Solomon ; no single fact confirms it, but 
the balance of probability seems to indicate that he must haYC taken steps to provide a water-supply 
for the new city. The channels and reservoirs, of which traces are found at the present day, 
probably occupy the same positions as those which preceded them. 

* 1 Kings vii. 8, is. 24; 2 Citron, viii. 11. 
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reception-halls, to which the great men of the kingdom were admitted, store- 
houses, and an arsenal. The king’s body-guard possessed five hundred shields 
“ of beaten gold,” which were handed over by each detachment, when the guard 
was relieved, to the one which took its place.^ But this gorgeous edifice would 
not have been complete if the temple of Jahveh had not arisen side by side 



ONE OF SOLOMON’S BESEEVOIES NEAE JEECSAUEM.* 


with the abode of the temporal ruler of the nation. No monarch in those 
days could regard his position as unassailable until he had a sanctuary and aj 
priesthood attached to his religion, either in his own palace or not far away 
from it.® David had scarcely entered Jerusalem before he fixed upon the 
threshing-floor of Araunah the Jebusite as a site for the temple, and built an 
altar there to the Lord during a plague which threatened to decimate his 
people ; but as he did not carry the project any farther,* Solomon set him- 
self to complete the task which his father had merely sketched out The site 
was irregular in shape, and the surface did not naturally lend itself to the- 
purpose for which it was destined. His engineers, however, put this right by 
constructing enormous piers for the foundations, which they built up from the 
slopes of the mountain or from the bottom of the valley as circumstances 
required : the space between this artificial casing and the solid rock was filled 

* 1 Kings vii. 1-12, x. 16, Of the numerous attempts -which have been made to reconstruct 
Solomon’s palace, I shall content myself by mentioning those of Stade, Geschiehte des Volkes Israel, 
voL i. pp. 311-325, and Pebbot-Chipiez, Histoire de VArt dans PAntiquiU, vol. iv. pp. 398-410. 

* Drawn by Boudier, from a photograph by M. C. Alluaud of Limoges. 

’ Cf. pp. 713, 727, supra. 

* 2 Sam. ixiv. 18-25. The threshing-floor of Arannah the Jebusite is mentioned elsewhere as- 
the site on which Solomon built his temple (2 Chron. iiL 1). 
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op, and the whole mass formed a nearly square platform, from which the 
temple buildings were to rise4 Hiram undertook to supply matermis for the 
work. Solomon had written to 
him that he should command 
“that they hew me cedar trees 
out of Lebanon ; and my servants 
shall be with thy servants ; and I 
will give thee hire for thy servants 
according to all that thou shalt 
say : for thou knowest that there 
is not among us any that can skill 
to hew timber like unto the Zido- 
nians.” Hiram was delighted to 
carry out the wishes of his royal 
friend with regard to the cedar 
and cypress woods. “ My servants,” 
he answered, “ shall bring them 
down from Lebanon unto the sea : 
and I will make them into rafts 
to go by sea unto the place that 
thou shalt appoint me, and will 
cause them to be broken up there, 
and thou shalt receive them ; and 
thou shalt accomplish my desire, 
in giving food for my household.” The payment agreed on, which was in 
kind, consisted of twenty thousand £dr of wheat, and twenty hOr of puro 
oil per annum, for which Hiram was to send to Jerusalem not only the 
timber, but architects, masons, and Gebalite carpenters {i.e. from Byblos), 
smelters, sculptors, and overseers.® Solomon undertook to supply the neces- 
sary labour, and for this purpose made a levy of men from all the tribes. 
The number of these labourers was reckoned at thirty thousand, and they 
were relieved regularly every three months; seventy thousand were occu- 
pied in the transport of the materials, while eighty thousand cut the stones- 
from the quarry.* It is possible that the numbers may have been somewhat 


SOME OF THE STONE COtTBSE OP SOLOMON’S TEMPLE 
AT JERCSALEM.’ 


* For this part of the subject I must refer the reader to the exhaustive account given in Peheot- 
Chipiez, Eut. de TArt dang VAntiquitd’, voL iv. pp. 171-218, of the works undertaken for the Palegtine 
Exploration Fund, especially by Wilson and Warren. 

* Drawn by Boudier, from a photograph. 

* 1 Kings v. 7-11 ; cf. 2 Chron. ii. 3-1 6, where the writer adds 20,000 Ur of barley, 20,000 “ baths 
of wine, and the same quantity of oil. For the transport of wood, cf. a similar case in Egypt under 
Hrihor, mpra, pp. 582, 583. 

‘ 1 King* v. 13-18; cf. 2 Ckron. iL 1, 2, 17, 18. 
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exaggerated in popular estimation, since tlie greatest Egyptian monuments 
never required such formidable levies of workmen for their construction ; we 
must remember, however, that such an undertaking demanded a considerable 
effort, as the Hebrews were quite unaccustomed to that kind of labour. The 
front of the temple faced eastward ; it was twenty cubits wide, sixty long, and 
thirty high. The walls were of enormous squared stones, and the ceilings and 
frames of the doors of carved cedar, plated with gold ; it was entered by a 
porch, between two columns of wrought bronze, which were called Jachin and 
Boaz.^ The interior contained only two chambers ; the helcal, or holy place, 
where were kept the altar of incense, the seven-branched candlestick, and the 
table of shewbread ; and the Holy of Holies — dehir — where the ark of God 
rested beneath the wings of two cherubim of gilded wood. Against the outer 
wall of the temple, and rising to half its height, were rows of small apartments, 
three stories high, in which were kept the treasures and vessels of the sanctuary. 
While the high priest was allowed to enter the Holy of Holies only once a 
year, the holy place was accessible at all tirbes to the priests engaged in the 
services, and it was there that the daily ceremonies of the temple-worship took 
place ; there stood also the altar of incense and the table of shewbread. The 
altar of sacrifice stood on the platform in front of the entrance ; it was a cube 
of masonry with a parapet, and was approached by stone steps ; it resembled, 
probably, in general outline the monumental altars which stood in the forecourts 
of the Egyptian temples and palaces. There stood by it, as was also customary 
in Chaldaea, a “ molten sea,” and some ten smaller lavers, in which the Levites 
washed the portions of the victims to be offered, together with the basins, 
knives, fiesh-books, spoons, shovels, and other utensils required for the bloody 
sacrifice. A low wall surmounted by a balustrade of cedar-wood separated 
this sacred enclosure from a court to which the people were permitted to have 
free access.® Both palace and temple were probably designed in that pseudo- 
Egyptian style which the Phoenicians were known to affect.® The few 
Hebrew edifices of which remains have come down to us, reveal a method of 
construction and decoration common in Egypt ; we have an example of this in 

* 1 Kings vii. 15-22; cf. 2 Chron. iv. 11-13. The names were probably engraved each upon its 
respective column, and taken together formed an inscription which could be interpreted in various 
ways. The most simple interpretation is to recognise in them a kind of talismanie formula to ensure 
the strength of the building, afllrming “ that it exists by the strength ” of God (cf. Eenau, Hist, du 
peuple Israel, vol. ii. pp. 143, 144). For a tentative restoration of these columns, cf. Pereot-Chipiez, 
Hist de VArt dans V Antiquity, voL iv. pp. 314-327 ; we may, on the other hand, see in them merely an 
equivalent of the Egyptian Stele-Pillars — as, for instance, those of the temple of Karnak, reproduced 
supra, p. 557. 

* 1 Kings vi.-viL : cf. 2 Chron. iii., iv. Here, again, I must refer my readers to two restorations 
proposed by Stade, Gesch. des Yolhes Israel, vol. i. pp. 325, 342, and by Pebrot-Chipiez, Hist, ds I Art 
dans V Antiquity, voL iv. pp. 243-338. 

® Cf. supra, p. 577. 
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the uprights of the doors at Lachish, which terminate in an Egyptian gorge 
like that employed in the naos of the Phoenician templea The completion of 
the whole plan occupied thirteen years ; at length both palace and temple 
were finished in the XVII*** year of the king’s reign. Solomon, however, did 
not wait for the completion of the work to dedicate the sanctuary to God. As 
soon as the inner court was 
ready, which was in his 
XI*" year, he proceeded to 
transfer the ark to its new 
resting-place ; it was raised 
upon a cubical base, and 
the long staves by which 
it had been carried were 
left in their rings, as was 
usual in the case of the 
sacred barks of the Egyptian 
deities.^ The God of Israel 
thus took up His abode 
in the place in which He 
was henceforth to be honoured. The sacrifices on the occasion of the 
dedication were innumerable, and continued for fourteen days, in the presence 
of the representatives of all Israel. The ornate ceremonial and worship 
which had long been lavished on the deities of rival nations were now, for 
the first time, offered to the God of Israel. The devout Hebrews who had 
come together from far and near returned to their respective tribes filled with 
admiration,® and their limited knowledge of art doubtless led them to consider 
their temple as unique in the world ; as a fact, it presented nothing remark- 
able either in proportion, arrangement, or in the variety and richness of its 
ornamentation and furniture. Compared with the magnificent monuments of 
Egypt and Chaldsea, the work of Solomon was what the Hebrew kingdom 
appears to us among the empires of the ancient world — a little temple suited 
to a little people. 



» 1 Kings viiL 6-8, and 2 Chron. y. 7-9. For the representation of the bark of the Egyptian god 
Amon, with its staves, placed on its altar pace, cf. Lepsius, Benkm-, iii. 235. 

* Drawn by Pancher-Gudin, from the drawing by Petete, Tell el Hesy, p. 26. 

* 1 Kings vi. 37, 38 states that the foundations were laid in the year of Solomon’s reign, in 
the month of Ziv, and that the temple was completed in the month of Bui in the XI*** year : the work 
occupied seven years. 1 Kings vii. 1 adds that the construction of the palace lasted thirteen 
years ; it went on for six years after the completion of the temple. The account of the dedication 
0 Kings viii.) contains a long prayer hy Solomon, part of which (vers. 14-66) is thought by certain 
critics to be of later date. They contend that the original words of Solomon are confined to 
vers. 12 and 13. 
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The priests to whose care it was entrusted did not differ much froim those 
whom David had gathered about him at the outset of the monarchy.^ They 
in no way formed an hereditary caste confined to the limits of a rigid hierarchy ; 
they admitted into their number — at least up to a certain point — men of varied 
extraction, who were either drawn by their own inclinations to the service of the 
altar, or had been dedicated to it by their parents from childhood. He indeed 
was truly a priest “ who said of his father and mother, ‘ I have not seen Him ; ’ 
neither did he acknowledge his brethren, nor knew he his own children.” He 
was content, after renouncing these, to observe the law of God and keep His 
covenant, and to teach Jacob His judgments and Israel His law ; he put 
ineense before the Lord, and whole burnt offerings upon His altar.^ As in 
Egypt, the correct offering of the Jewish sacrifices was beset with considerable 
difficulties, and the risk of marring their efficacy by the slightest inadvertence 
necessitated the employment of men who were thoroughly instructed in the 
divinely appointed practices and formulae. The victims had to be certified as 
perfect, while the offerers themselves had to be ceremonially pure ; and, indeed, 
those only who had been specially trained were able to master the difficulties 
connected with the minutiae of legal purity. The means by which the future 
was made known necessitated the intervention of skilful interpreters of the 
Divine will. We know that in Egypt the statues of the gods were supposed 
to answer the questions put to them by movements of the head or arms, 
sometimes even by the living voice; but the Hebrews do not appear to have 
been influenced by any such recollections in the use of their sacred oracles. We 
are ignorant, however, of the manner in which the ephod was consulted, aud we 
know merely that the art of interrogating the Divine will by it demanded a 
long noviciate.® The benefits derived by those initiated into these mysteries 
were such as to cause them to desire the privileges to be perpetuated to their 
children. Gathered round the ancient sanctuaries were certain families who, 
from father to son, were devoted to the performance of the sacred rites, as, for 
instance, that of Eli at Shiloh, and that of Jonathan-ben-Gershom at Dan, 
near the sources of the Jordan ; ^ but, in addition to these, the text mentions 
functionaries analogous to those found among the Canaanites, diviners, seers — 
— ^ho had means of discovering that which was hidden from the vulgar. 


* Cf. (ajM-a, pp. 727, 730. 

• These are the expressions used in the Blessing of Moses {Dent, xxxiii. 8-12) ; though this 
text is by some writers placed as late as the VIIl"’ century b.c., yet the state of things there 
represented would apply also to an earlier date. The Hebrew priest, in short, had the same duties 
as a large proportion of the priesthood in Chaldsea and Egypt. 

• An example of the consulting of the ephod will be found in 1 Sam. xxx. 7, 8, where David 
deares to know if ho shall pursue the Amalekites. 

* Ct, for these two families, supra, 704, 706, 707,713, 715, 730. 
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even to the finding of lost objects, but whose powers sometimes rose to a higher 
level when they were suddenly possessed by the prophetic spirit and enabled 
to reveal coming events. Beside these, again, were the prophets — noM ^ — 
who lived either alone or in communities, and attained, by means of a strict 
training, to a vision of the future. Their prophetic utterances were accom- 
panied by music and singing, and the exaltation of spirit which followed their 
exercises would at times spread to the bystanders, as is the case in the “ zikr ” 
of the Mahomedans of to-day.® The early kings, Saul and David, used to have 
recourse to individuals belonging to all these three classes, but the prophets, 
owing to the intermittent character of their inspiration and their ministry, 
could not fill a regular office attached to the court. One of this class was raised 
up by God from time to time to warn or guide His servants, and then sank 
again into obscurity ; the priests, on the contrary, were always at hand, and 
their duties brought them into contact with the sovereign all the year round. 
The god who was worshipped in the capital of the country and his priesthood 
promptly acquired a predominant position in all Oriental monarchies, and most 
of the other temples, together with the sacerdotal bodies attached to them, 
usually fell into disrepute, leaving them supreme. If Amou of Thebes 
became almost the sole god, and his priests the possessors of all Egypt, it 
was because the accession of the XVIII^ dynasty had made his pontiffs the 
almoners of the Pharaoh.® Something of the same sort took place in Israel ; 
the priesthood at Jerusalem attached to the temple built by the sovereign, 
being constantly about his person, soon surpassed their brethren in other parts 
cf the coimtry both in influence and possessions. Under David’s reign their 
head had been Abiathar, son of Ahimelech, a descendant of Eli,^ but on 
Solomon’s accession the primacy had been transferred to the line of Zadok. 
In this alliance of the throne and the altar, it was natural at first that the 
throne should reap the advantage. The king appears to have continued to 
be a sort of high priest, and to have officiated at certain times and occasions.® 
The priests kept the temple in order, and watched over the cleanliness of its 
.chambers and its vessels; they interrogated the Divine will for the king 
according to the prescribed ceremonies, and offered sacrifices on behalf of 

* 1 Sam. ix. 9 is a gloss which identifies the seer of former times with the prophet of the times of 
.the monarchy. 

t 1 Sam. X. 5-13, where we see Saul seized with the prophetic spirit on meeting with a band of 
j)rophet8 descending from the high place ; of. 2 Sjm. Ti. 13-16, 20-23, and supra, p. 729, for David 
dancing before the ark. ' 

’ For the history of tlie priests of Amon, cf. p. 559 of the present work. 

‘ For Ahijah or Ahimelech, cf. supra, p. 713, note 2. 

‘ Solomon officiated and preached at the consecration of the temple (1 Kings viiL). The actual 
words appear to be of a later date ; bnt even if that be the case, it proves that, at the time they were 
written, the king still poss^sed his full sacerdotal powers. 
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the monarch and his subjects ; in short, they were at first little more than 
chaplains to the king and his family. 

Solomon’s allegiance to the God of Israel did not lead him to proscribe 
the worship of other gods ; he allowed his foreign wives the exercise of their 
various religions, and he raised an altar to Chemosh on the Mount of Olives 
for one of them who was a Moabite.^ The political supremacy and material 
advantages which all these establishments acquired for Judah could not fail 
to rouse the jealousy of the other tribes. Ephraim particularly looked on 
with ill-concealed anger at the prospect of the hegemony becoming estab- 
lished in the hands of a tribe which could be barely said to have existed 
before the time of David, and was to a considerable extent of barbarous 
origin. Taxes, homage, the keeping up and recruiting of garrisons, were all 
equally odious to this, as well as to the other clans descended from Joseph ; 
meanwhile their burdens did not decrease. A new fortress had to be built at 
Jerusalem by order of the aged king. One of the overseers appointed for this 
work — Jeroboam, the son of Ifebat — appears to have stirred up the popular 
discontent, and to have hatched a revolutionary plot. Solomon, hearing of 
the conspiracy, attempted to suppress it ; Jeroboam was forewarned, and fled 
to Egypt, where Pharaoh Sheshonq received him with honour, and gave hina 
his wife’s sister in marriage.^ The peace of the nation had not been ostensibly 
troubled, but the very fact that a pretender should have risen up in opposition 
to the legitimate king augured ill for the future of the dynasty. In reality,; 
the edifice which David had raised with such difiSculty tottered on its founda- 
tions before the death of his successor ; the foreign vassals were either in a 
restless state or ready to throw off their allegiance ; money was scarce, and 
twenty Galilaean towns had been perforce ceded to Hiram to pay the debts due- 
to him for the building of the temple ; ® murmurings were heard among the 
people, who desired an easier life. In a future age, when priestly and prophetic 
influences had gained the ascendant, amid the perils which assailed Jerusalem,: 
and the miseries of the exile, the Israelites, contrasting their humiliation with 
the glory of the past, forgot the reproaches which their forefathers had addressed 
to the house of David, and surrounded its memory with a halo of romance. 
David again became the hero, and Solomon the saint and sage of his race ; tho 
latter “spake three thousand proverbs; and his songs were a thousand and 
five. And he spake of trees, from the cedar that is in Lebanon even unto the 
hyssop that springeth out of the wall : he spake also of beasts, and of fowl, 

* 1 Kings xL 7 ; cf. 2 Kings xxiii. 13. 

* 1 Kings xL 23-40, where the liXX. is fuller than the A.V. 

* 1 Kings ix. 10-13; cf. 2 Chron. vUi. 1, 2, where the fact seems to have been reversed, and WirAm 
is made the dtmor of the twenty towns. 
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and of creeping thirds, and of fishes.”^ We are told that God favoured him 
with a special predilection, and appeared to him on three separate occasions: 
once immediately after the death of David, to encourage him by the promise 
of a prosperous reign, and the gift of wisdom in governing; again after the 
dedication of the temple, to confirm him in his pious intentions ; and lastly 
to upbraid him for his idolatry, and to predict the downfall of his house* 
Solomon is supposed to have had continuous dealings with all the sovereigns of 
the Oriental world,® and a Queen of Sheba is recorded as having come to bring 
him gifts from the furthest comer of Arabia.^ His contemporaries, however,, 
seem to have regarded him as a tyrant who oppressed them with taxes, and 
whose death was unregretted.® His son Kehoboam experienced no opposition 
in Jerusalem and Judah on succeeding to the throne of his father; when, 
however, he repaired to Shechem to receive the oath of allegiance from the 
northern and central tribes, he found them unwilling to tender it except 
imder certain conditions ; they would consent to obey him only on the promise 
of his delivering them from the forced labour which had been imposed upon, 
them by his predecessors. Jeroboam, who had returned from his Egyptian 
exile on the news of Solomon’s death, undertook to represent their grievances 
to the new king, “Thy father made our yoke grievous: now therefore make- 
thou the grievous service of thy father, and his heavy yoke which he put 
upon us, lighter, and we will serve thee.” Eehoboam demanded three days 
for the consideration of his reply ; he took counsel with the old advisers of the^ 
late king, who exhorted him to comply with the petition, but the young men 
who were his habitual companions urged him, on the contrary, to meet the 
remonstrances of his subjects with threats of still harsher exactions. Their 
advice was taken, and when Jeroboam again presented himself, Behoboam 
greeted him with raillery and threats. “ My little finger is thicker than my 
father’s loins. And now whereas my father did lade yon with a heavy yoke, I 
will add to your yoke : my father chastised you with whips, but I will chastise 
you with scorpions.” This unwise answer did not produce the intimidating 
eflTect which was desired ; the cry of revolt, which had already been raised in 
the earlier days of the monarchy, was once more heard. “ What portion have 
we in David? neither have we inheritance in the son of Jesse: to your tents, 
O Israel : now see to thine own house, David.” Eehoboam attempted to carry 

* 1 Kings iv. 29-33. 

’ 1 Kings iiL 4-15, ix. 1-9, xi. 9-13 ; cf. 2 Chron. i. 7-12, tU. 12-22. 

’ 1 Kings iv. 34 ; oa this passage are fonnded aU the legends dealing with the contests of wit and 
wisdom in which Solomon was supposed to hare entered with the kings of neighbouring conntries;. 
traces of these are found in Dius {Fragm. 1, in Miji.i.EB>I>iDOT, Fragtnenta Hitt. 6nec.,y ol. iv. p. 398), 
in Menander (Fragrn. 2, ibid., p. 446), and in Eupolemus (Id., voL iiL pp. 225-228). 

* 1 Kings x. 1-13 ; cf. 2 Chron. ix. 1-12. 

s 1 am inclined to place the date of Solomon’s death between 935 and 930 n.c. 
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his threats into execution, and sent the collectors of taxes among the rebels to 
enforce payment ; but one of them was stoned almost before his eyes, and the 
king himself had barely time to regain his chariot and flee to Jerusalem to 
escape an outburst of popular fury. The northern and central tribes imme- 
diately offered the crown to Jeroboam, and the partisans of the son of Solomon 
were reduced to those of his own tribe; Judah, Caleb, the few remaining 
Simeonites, and some of the towns of Dan and Benjamin, which were too near 
to Jerusalem to escape the' influence of a great city, were all who threw in 
their lot with himJ 

Thus was accomplished the downfall of the House of David, and with it the 
Hebrew kingdom which it had been at such pains to build up. When we 
consider the character of the two kings who formed its sole dynasty, we 
r^nnot refrain from thinking that it deserved a better fate. David and 
Holomon exhibited that curious mixture of virtues and vices which distinguished 
most of the great Semite princes. The former, a soldier of fortune and 
an adventurous hero, represents the regular type of the founder of a dynasty ; 
<!rafty, cruel, ungrateful, and dissolute, but at the same time brave, prudent, 
-cautious, generous, and capable of enthusiasm, clemency, and repentance ; 
-at once so lovable and so gentle that he was able to inspire those about 
him with the firmest friendship and the most absolute devotion. The latter 
was a religious though sensual monarch, fond of display — the type of 
sovereign who usually succeeds to the head of the family and enjoys the 
wealth which his predecessor had acquired, displaying before all men the 
Jesuits of an accomplished work, and often thereby endangering its stability. 
The real reason of their failure to establish a durable monarchy was the fact that 
neither of them understood the temperament of the people they were called 
upon to govern. The few representations we possess of the Hebrews of this 
period depict them as closely resembling the nations which inhabited Southern 
Syria at the time of the Egyptian occupation. They belong to the type with 
which the monuments have made us familiar ; they are distinguished by an 
aquiline nose, projecting cheek-bones, and curly hair and beard. They were 
vigorous, hardy, 6ind inured to fatigue, but though they lacked those qualities 
ef discipline and obedience which are the characteristics of true warrior races, 
David had not hesitated to employ them in war; they were neither sailors, 
builders, nor given to commerce and industries, and yet Solomon built 
fleets, raised palaces and a temple, and undertook maritime expeditions, and 

' 1 King$ xii 1-24 ; ef. 2 Chron. x., xi. 1-4. The text of 1 Eing$ xii. 20 expressly says, “there 
was none that followed the house of David but the tribe of Judah only; ” whereas the following 
verse, which some think to have been added by another hand, adds that Behoboam assembled 180,000 
men “ which were warriors” from “ the house of Judah and the tribe of Benjamin.” 
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financial circumstances seemed for the moment to be favourahle. The onward 
progress of Assyria towards the Mediterranean had been arrested by the 
Hittites, Egypt «as in a condition of lethargy, the Aramaean populations 
were fretting away their energies in internal dissensions; David, having, 
encountered no serious opposition after his 
victory over the Philistines, had extended 

his conquests and increased the area of his ^ 4 

kingdom, and the interested assistance which j f V 

Tyre afterwards gave to Solomon enabled the , T ^ 

latter to realise his dreams of luxury and royal ( ' /J ‘ ^ 

magnificence. But the kingdom which had been ^ ^ 

created by David and Solomon rested solely on ^ ' > ' y ^ 

their individual efforts, and its continuance , , \ 

could he ensured only by bequeathing it to _ 

d^cendants who had sufficient energy and pru- ^ jewbh captive.* 

dence to consolidate its weaker elements, and 

build up the tottering materials which were constantly threatening to fall 
asunder. As soon as the government had passed into the hands of the 


A JEWISH CAPTIVE.* 


weakling Kehoboam, who had at the outset departed from his predecessors’ 


policy, the component parts.of the kingdom, which had for a few yeats been held 
together, now became disintegrated without a shock, and as by mutual 
consent. The old order of things which existed in the time of thip Judges had 
p^ away with the death of Saul. The advantages which ehsued from a 
monarchical regime were too apparent to permit of its being set aside^ and the 
tribes who had been hound together by nearly half a century of obedience to- 
a common master now resolved themselves, according to their geographical 
positions, into two masses of unequal numbers and extent— Judah in the 
south, together with the few clans who remained loyal to the kingly house, 
and Israel in the north and the regions beyond Jordan, occupying three- 
fourths of the territory which had belonged to David and Solomon. 

Israel, in spite of its extent and population, did not enjoy the predominant 
position which we might have expected at the beginning of its independent 
existence. It had no political unity, no capital in which to concentrate its 
resources, no temple, and no army; it represented the material out of which 
a state could be formed rather than one already constituted. It was sub- 
divided into three groups, formerly independent of, and almost strangers to 


* Drawn bvFaucher-Gndm, from a photograph by Petrie; it is the captive who represente the 
ofGanotiin the lists of Sheshonq at Kamak. Cf. another type token from the 
■ which oorrMpouds to the town of Jud-hammelek, and which is considered to be the ^rtrait omeho^rn 
(p 773, note 3, of the present work), given as the head-piece to the summary of this chapter, p. 671. 
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each other, and between whom neither David nor Solomon had been able 
to establish any bond which would enable them to forget their former isolation. 
The centre group was composed of the House of Joseph — Ephraim, Ben- 
jamin, and Manasseh — and comprised the old fortresses of Perea, Mahanaim, 
Fennel, Succoth, and Bamoth, ranged in a line running parallel with the 
Jordan. In the eastern group were the semi-nomad tribes of Eeuben ani 
Gad, who still persisted in the pastoral habits of their ancestors, and remained 
indifferent to the various revolutions which had agitated their race for several 
generations. Finally, in the northern group lay the smaller tribes of Asher, 
Naphtali, Issachar, Zebulon, and Dan, hemmed in between the Phoenicians and 
the Aramaeans of Zoba and Damascus. Each group had its own traditions, 
its own interests often opposed to those of its neighbours, and its own peculiar 
mode of life, which it had no intention of renouncing for any one else’s benefit. 
The difficulty of keeping these groups together became at once apparent. 
Shechem had been the first to revolt against Kehoboam ; it was a large and 
populous town, situated almost in the centre of the newly formed state, and 
the seat of an ancient oracle, both of which advantages seemed to single it out 
as the future capital. But its very importance, and the memories of its former 
greatness under Jerubbaal and Abimelech, were against it. Built in the western 
territory belonging to Manasseh, the eastern and northern clans would at once 
object to its being chosen, on the ground that it would humiliate them before 
the House of Joseph, in the same manner as the selection of Jerusalem had 
tended to make them subservient to Judah. Jeroboam would have endangered 
his cause by fixing on it as his capital, and he therefore soon quitted it to 
establish himself at Tirzah. It is true that the latter town was also situated 
in the mountains of Ephraim, but it was so obscure and insignificant a place that 
it disarmed all jealousy; the new king therefore took up his residence in 
it, since he was forced to fix on some royal abode, but it never became 
for him what Jerusalem was to his rival, a capital at once religions and 
military. He had his owp sanctuary and priests at Tirzah, as was but 
natural, but had he attempted to found a temple which would have attracted 
the whole population to a common worship, he would have excited jealousies 
which would have been fatal to his authority. On the other hand, Solomon’s 
temple had in its short period of existence not yet acquired such a prestige as 
to prevent Jeroboam’s drawing his people away from it : which he determined 
to do from a fear that contact with Jerusalem would endanger the allegiance of 
his subjects to his person and family. Such concourses of worshippers, assem- 
bling at periodic intervals from all parts of the country, soon degenerated into 
a kind of fair, in which commercial as well as religious motives had their part. 
These gatherings formed a source of revenue to the prince in whose capital they 
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THE UODND AND PLAIN OP BETHEL.' 


were held, aad financial as well as political considerations required that j)eriodical 
assemblies should be established in Israel similar to those which attracted 
Judah to Jerusalem. Jeroboam adopted a plan which while safeguarding 
the interests of his treasury, prevented his becoming unpopular with his 
own subjects ; as he was unable to have a temple for himself alone, he chose 
two out of the most venerated ancient sanctuaries, that of Dan for the northern 
tribes, and that of Bethel, pn the Judsean frontier, for the tribes of the east 
and centre. He made two calves of gold, one for each place, and said to the 
people, "It is too much for you to go up to Jerusalem; behold thy gods, O 
Israel, which brought thee up out of the land of Egypt.” He granted the 
sanctuaries certain ^appanages, and established a priesthood answering to that 
which officiated in the rival kingdom : “ whosoever would he consecrated him, 
that there might be priests of the high places.”^ While Jeroboam thus 
endeavoured to strengthen himself on the throne by adapting the monarchy 
to the temperament of the tribes over which he ruled, Rehoboam took measures 
to regain his lost ground and restore the unity which he himself had destroyed. 
He recruited the army which had been somewhat neglected in the latter years 
of his father, restored the walls of the cities which bad remained faithful to 
him, and fortified the places which constituted his frontier defences against 
the Israelites.® His ambition was not as foolish as we might be tempted to 

* Drawn by Boudier, from the phot<^raph pablished by the Deo de Lotneb, Toyage d^Exphoration 
a ia mer Marie, toI. in. pi. 23. 

* 1 King* xii 25-32; chaps. liL 33, xiiL, xiv. 1-18 contain, side by side with the narrative of 
focts, such as the death of Jeroboam’s son, comments on the religions condnet of the sovereign, which 
smne regard as being of later date. 

* 1 King* xii. 21-24 ; cf. 2 Chrwn. xi. 1-17, where the list of strongholds, wanting in the Book of 
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imagine. He had soldiers, charioteers, generals, skilled in the art of war, 
well-filled storehooses, the remnant of the wealth of Solomon, and, as a last ‘ . 
resource, the gold of the temple at Jerusalem. He ruled over the same 
extent of territory as that possessed by David after the death of Saul, but 
the means at his disposal were incontestably greater than those of his grand- 
father, and it is possible that he might in the end have overcome Jeroboam, ’ - ^ ; 
as David overcame Ishbosheth, had not the intervention of Egypt discon- j 
certed his plans, and, by exhausting his material forces, struck a death-blow; 

to all his hopes. ' ? . 

The century and a haK which had elapsed since the death of the last of , 

the Kamessides had, as far as we can ascertain, been troubled by civil wars and j ' - ; 
revolutions.^ The imperious Egypt of the Theban dynasties had passed away, ■ 

but a new Egypt had arisen, not without storm and struggle, in its place. As . v 
long as the campaigns of the Pharaohs had been confined to the Nile valley v- ^ ^ 
and the Oases, Thebes had been the natural centre of the kingdom; placed 
almost exactly between the Mediterranean and the southern frontier, it had 
been both the national arsenal and the treasure-house to which all. foreign 
wealth had found its way from the Persian Gulf to the Sahara, and from the 
coasts of Asia Minor to the equatorial swamps. The cities of the Delta, lying t 
on the frontier of those peoples with whom Egypt now held but little inter- 
course, possessed neither the authority nor the resources of Thebes, even . 
Memphis, to which the prestige of her ancient dynasties still clung, occupied i ■ . 
but a secondary place beside her rival. The invasion of the shepherds, by / 


Kin^ is giv€in from an ancient gonrce. The writer afiSrms, in harmony with the ideas of bis i 

“ti»t the Levites left their suburbs and their possession, and came to Judali and Jerusalem; for 
Jeroboam and his sons oast them ofl; that they should not execute the Priest’s office unto the Lwd.” ■ 
* I hare mentioned above, on p. 482, the uncertainty which still shrouds the XX dynasty. 
The following is the order in which I proposed, eight years ago, that its kings should be 
placed (Les Minnie* royale* de Deir el-Bahari, in the M^moires de la Mission Jf'ran^aise, vol. j. 
P.662J:— 

L NAKHTtJ^T-sdAMOK, UslBMABl-MiAMON. VII. KAMSES VIII. SlTHIKHOPSHflr-ldAMOK, ' 

TT BAMSES IIL HAQ-SOTIB-Oir&, UsiRMABi- UsiBMABi-KHOHIAMON. 

MIaMOX. ' Vin. MABilfiMt-MiAMOX , ‘ 

in. BAMBBS IV. MAiTI-MiAMOS, USIBSLABI - 

SOTPCSIBi. 

rv.- Bamses V. Amokhikhopshuf-iiiamox, UsiB- 

MABi-SAKHFIBXUd. 

• v. BaKSES rv. AMOISrHIKHOPSHflp-HAQ-xC'TIB- 

ohC, NtBuIad-MtAMoy. 

VL Bamses VIL Atamost-haq-nctie-onc, XJsni- 
MABt-MtAMOH.: 80 TrCKIKI. 


IX. Bamses IX. Siphtah, SAKHkHiBi-MtAMaK. 

, X. Bamses X. MIamon, Nopibke6w-sotp6- 
nibI 

XI. Bamses XI. Amexhikhopshep, Khopib- 
MABi.flOTPeNnd. 

XII. Bamses XII. KHAMoisiT-HACi-NtTiB.oire- . 
mIamon, MaxmakI-sotpCniphtah. . ' 




Par another poi^ble classifieation of the earlier Pharaohs of this dynasty, see tlie olwirvations of. ' . 

K. Bktbm, Untemtehungen zw Geseh: und AUerthtmskunde Mgyptem, pp. 59-64. The XX“‘ dynasty ■. \ 

lasted for about a hundred and forty years, from 1220 to 1080 n.a ' v 
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loaldng iyte Thebaid the refuge and last bulwark of the Egyptian natibUjinpreas^ 
its importance : in the critical times of the struggle, Thebes was not merely 
the' foremost city in the country, it represented the country itself, and the 
heart of Egypt may be said to have throbbed within its walls. The victories 
bf Ahmosis, the expeditions of Thutmosis L and Thhtmosis IIL, enlarged her 
horizon ; her Pharaohs crossed the isthmus of Suez, they conquered Syria, sub- 
dued the valleys of the Euphrates and the Balikh, and by so doing increased 
her wealth and her splendour. Her streets, witnessed during two centuries 
processions of barbarian prisoners laden with the spoils of conquest. But with 
the advent of the XK® and XX^* * ^ dynasties came anxious times ; the peoples of 
Syria and Libya, long kept in servitude, at length rebelled, and the long distance 
between Karnak and Gaza soon began to be irksome to princes who had to be 
constantly on the alert on the Canaanite frontier, and who found it impossible 
to have their head-quarters six hundred miles from the scene of hostilities. 
Hence it came about that Bamses IL, Minephtah, and Bamses III. all took 
up their abode in the Delta during the greater part of their active life ; they 
restored its ancient towns and founded 'new ones, which soon acquired con- 
siderable wealth by foreign commerce.^ The centre of government of the 
empire, which, after the dissolution of the old Memphite state,, had been re- 
moved southwards to Thebes on account of the conquest of Ethiopia and the 
encroachment of Theban civilization upon Nubia and the Sudan, now gradually 
.returned northwards, and passing over Heliopolis, which had exercised a 
transitory supremacy, at length established itself in the Delta. Tanis, Bubastis, 
Sais, Mendes, and Sebennytos all disputed the honour of forming the royal 
residence, and all in turn during the course of ages enjoyed the privilege 
without ever r ising to the rank of Thebes, or producing any sovereigns to be 
compared with those of her triumphant dynasties. Tanis was, as we have seen, 
the first of these to rule the whole of the Nile valley.® Its prosperity had 
continued to increase from the time that Bamses II. began to rebuild it; 
the remaining inhabitants of Avaris, mingled with the natives of pure rsjce 
and the prisoners of war settled there, had furnished it with an active and 
industrious population, which had considerably increased during the peaceful 
re%ns of the XX*** dynasty. The surrounding country, drained and cultivated 
by unremitting efforts, became one of the most fruitful parts of the Delta ; 
there was a large exportation of fish and corn, to which were soon added the 
various products of its manufactories, such as linen and woollen stuffs, 

* For tte itnpalae given to the towns of the l>elta under the XIX*** and XX*** dynasties see 

pp. 423, 424, 475, 476. 

* The little that is known of the eircumstances connected with the rise of the Tanite dynasty 
will be found supra, pp. 562-565. 
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ornaments, and objects in glass and in precious metak.^ These were embarked 
on I^yptian or Phoenician galleys, and were exchanged in the ports of the 
Mediterranean for Syrian, Asiatic, or ^Egean commodities, which were then 
transmitted by the Egyptian merchants to the countries of the Eeist and to 
Northern Africa.® The port of Tanis was one of the most secure and con- 
venient which existed at that period. It was at sufficient distance from the 
coast to be safe from the sudden attacks of pirates,® and yet near enough to 
permit of its being reached from the open by merchantmen in a few hours of 
easy navigation ; the arms of the Nile, and the canals which here flowed into 
the sea, were broad and deep, and, so long as they were kept well dredged, 
would allow the heaviest-laden vessel of large draught to make its way 
up them with ease. The site of the town was not less advantageous for 
overland traffic. Tanis was the first important station encountered by caravans 
after crossing the frontier at Zalu,* and it offered them a safe and convenient 
emporium for the disposal of their goods in exchange for the riches of Egypt 
and the Delta. The combination of so many advantageous features on one 
site tended to the rapid development of both civic and individual wealth ; 
in less than three centuries after its rebuilding by Ramses II., Tanis had 
risen to a position which enabled its sovereigns to claim even the obedience of 
Thebes itselfl 

We know very little of the history of this Tanite dynasty ; the monuments 
have not revealed the names of all its kings, and much difficulty is experienced 
in establishing the sequence of those already brought to light.® Their actual 
domain barely extended as far as Sint, but their suzerainty was acknowledged 

> The immense number of designs taken from aquatic plants, as, for instance, the papyrns and 
the lotns, single or in groups, as well as from fish and aquatic birds, which we observe on objects of 
Fhcenician goldsmiths’ work, leads me to believe that the Tyrian and Sidonian artists borrowed most 
of their models from the Delta, and doubtless from Tanis, the most fionrishing town of the Delta 
daring the centuries following the downfeU of Thebes. 

* It was from Tanis that the Egyptian vessel set ont carrying the messengers of Hrihor to 
By bios : cf. gupra, pp. 582, 583. 

* We may judge of the security afforded by such a position by the account in Homer (Odjrssey, 
xiv. 185-359) which Ulysses gives to Eumaios of his pretended voyage to Egypt ; the Greeks having 
disembarked, and being scattered over the country, were attacked by the Egyptians before they 
could capture a town or carry their booty to the ships. Of., for these legends, Mat.t.kt, Lee Premiere 
OMueemenfe dee Greee en Egypte, p. 12, et seq. 

* For the eastern frontier of the Delta and the station at Zaln, cf. gupra, pp. 122, 123. 

* The classification of the Tanite line has been complicated in the nunds of most Egyptologist 
by the tendency to ignore the existence of the sacerdotal dynasty of high priests, to confuse with the 
Tanite Pharaohs those of the high priests who bore the crown, and to identify in the lists of Manetho 
(more or less corrected) the names they are in search of. I have discussed the various systems 
^posed, even to those ofLepsius and Wiedemann, in the Momiee royalee de Deir el-Bahari {Memoiree 
die la Miesitm Franfoiee, voL L p. 640, et seq.), and 1 have also endeavoured to show the contem- 
poraneousness of the two families in a clearer way than has been hitherto done. Daresay has added 
new fiu^ to those 1 had already pointed out, but he has made the mistake of supposing Painotmfi to 
have been of the Tanite line (OontrOmtipn a V Etude de la XXP dpnaetie, in the Revue ArcJidbhgique, 
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by the Said as well as by all or part of Ethiopia,^ and the Tanite Pharaohs 
maintained their authority with such vigour, that they had it in their power on 
several occasions to expel the high priests of Amon, and to restore, at least for 
a time, the unity of the empire. To accomplish this, it would have been 
sufficient for them to have assumed the priestly dignity at Thebes, and this 
was what no doubt took place at times when a vacancy in the high priesthood 
occurred ; but it was merely in an interim, and the Tanite sovereigns always 
relinquished the office, after a brief lapse of time, in favour of some member of 
the family of Hrihor whose right of primogeniture entitled him to succeed to it.® 
It indeed seemed as if custom and religious etiquette had made the two offices 
of the pontificate and the royal dignity incompatible for one individual to hold 
simultaneously. The priestly duties had become marvellously complicated 
during the Theban hegemony, and the minute observances which they entailed 
absorbed the whole life of those who dedicated themselves to their perform- 
ance.® They had daily to fulfil a multitude of rites, distributed over the various 
hours in such a manner that it seemed impossible to find leisure for any fresh 
occupation without encroaching on the time allotted to absolute bodily needs. 
The high priest rose each morning at an appointed hour ; he had certain times 
for taking food, for recreation, for giving audience, for dispensing justice, for 
attending to worldly affairs, and for relaxation with his wives and children ; 

189^ vdI. xsviiL pp. 72-90). A fresli examination of the subject has led me to adopt provisionally 
the following order for the series of Tanite kings ; — 

FbOK IBS UONUUENTS. 

1. NsBrnniUI-MJAMOir, UAZKHOPIBBl-SOTPOHIBi. 

2. PsifiKHluniT I. UDamok, Akhombbi-sottOsiamos. 


3. AKKHEMOPir-SnAMON, UsiBSlABi-SOTPfiinAMOS. 

4. SIAMOH-MIAMOIT, NfinBKHOPIRBi-SOTPOinAJION. 

5. HoK-PsifiKHiionT II. Mjamon, UAZHIQEi. 

The dynasty must have reigned about a hundred and forty years, from cir. 1080 to 940 B.O. ; but these, 
of course, are merely approximate dates. 

* C£ supra, p. 564. 

* This is only tme if the personage who entitles himself onee within a cartouche, “the Master of 
the two lands. First Prophet of Amon, Psiftkhaunit ” (WiBDEMAirN, Zur XXI. Dgnaitie Itamtho's, in 
the Zeittehrift, 1888, p. 88 ; Maspbbo, Les llomief roydlet de Heir d-Bohari, in the Mifmoire* de la 

Frowyofse, voL L pp. 679, 728), is really the Tanite king, and not the high priest Psiftkhknnlt 
(cf. pp. 761, 762 of the present volume), as Daressy is inclined to think {ContributioM a thietoire 
de la XXI‘ dynatUe, p. 17). 

* The first book of Diodorus contains a picture of the life of the kings of Egypt (L 70, 71X which, 
in ceanmon with much information contained in the work, is taken firm a lost book ofHecat^ns. 
The historical romance written by the latter appears to have been composed fiom information taken 
fiom Theban sources. The comparison of it with the inscribed monumenb md the ritual of the 
enltos of Amon proves that the ideal description given in this work of the life of the kings, merely 
reproduces the chief characteristics of the lives of the Theban and EtUopian high priests ; hence 
the greater part of the minute observances which we remark therein apply to the latter only, and 
not to the Pharaohs properly so called. 


Fboh Manetho. 

1. Smehdes 26 years 

2. PsoUSENKES L .... 46 „ 

3. Nephelkhebeb . ... 4 „ 

4. Ahekophtbis .... 9 „ 

5. Osokb6r 6 „ 

6. PSINAKBES 9 „ 

7. PsonsEHiras IL ... 30 » 
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at night he kept watch, or rose at intervals to prepare for the; varioos ©e®^; 
monies which conld only be celebrated at sunrise. He was responsible for 
superintendence of the priests of Amon in the numberless festivals held in honom , T ^ ,, 
of the gods, from which lie could not absent himself except for some legitimate, 
reason. From all this it will be seen how impossible it was for a lay king, like^ 

. the sovereign ruling at Tanis, to submit to such restraints beyond a eertam ,,> > 
" point: his patience would soon have become exhausted, want of practice would?, .s ., 
have led him to make slips or omissions, rendering the rites null and void ; ' 

- and the temporal affairs of his kingdom — internal administration, justice,^ ^ 
finance, commerce, and war — made such demands upon his time, that he was 
obliged as soon as possible to find a substitute to fulfil his religious duties. 

' The force of circumstances therefore maintained the line of Theban high 
priests side by side with their sovereigns, the Tanite kings. They were, it is- 
true, dangerous rivals, both on account of the wealth of their fief and of the , 

’ immense prestige which they enjoyed in Egypt, Ethiopia, and in all the nomeS 
devoted to the worship of Amon.‘^ They were allied to the elder branch of , 
the llamessides, and had thus inherited such near rights to the crown that . 


Smendes had not hesitated to concede to Hrihor the cartouches, the preamUe, 
and insignia of the Pharaoh, including the pschent and the iron helmet inlaid ' 


with gold.® This concession, however, had been made as a personal favour, and.;, . 
extended only to the lifelime of Hrihor, without holding good, as a matter I 

of course, for his successors; his son Pionkhi had to confine himself to the , 
priestly titles,^ and his grandson Painotmu enjoyed the kingly privileges only-..:^^|| 
during part of his life,® doubtless in consequence of his marriage with a certain 
Makort, probably daughter of Psiukhannit I., the Tanite king.® Maker! . 
apparently died soon after, and the discovery of her coffin in the hiding-place- . > 
at »dr el-Bahari reveals the fact of her death in giving birth to a little 
daughter who did not survive her, and who rests in the same coffin beside 

' Cf. Maspebo, PaiCB <jf C»oit«!afio», pp. 124-127. ^ ' 

* Tbc limits of the Theban state have been defined, supra, pp. 563, 564; for the remarkable exten- , ' ; 


sion of tlie cnltns of Amon, cf. p. 300. ” ? j|.t 

* For this rratricted royalty of Hrihor, cf. supra, pp. 563-565. ' i .'.C-?; ^ 

‘ The only monument of this prince as yet known (Maspebo, Notes sur quelques poMt de Oram- V . 

moire et dfllistnire, in tlie Zeilschri/t, 1883, p. 62) gives him merely the usual tides of the high priest, .. J 

and the inscriptions of his stm Fainotma I. style him “First Prophet of Amon.” His name dionM 
probably be read I’aiflnukhi or Pionflkhi, rather than Pionkhi or Pihnkhi. It is not unlikely that 
some of the papyri published by Spiegelberg date from his pontificate (Spiegeuieiig, Correspondanees ‘ > - ; 

du temps des rais-pretres, etc., pp. 10, 11). 

* Cf. the history ofhis protocol in Maspebo, LesfifomiesroyalesdcHeipel-Bahari, in the ilfCmotrM y*;.™ 

de hiJlfiMibnFronfujsc, vol. i. p. 679, et seq. '1,' 

* Fot Mfikeri and the monuments remaining of her reign, see W^EDEllI.^^'^-, JBqyptiseke OaA., ' i ' 

. p. 534, and Maspebo, Les Mamies rmjedes de Deir el-Bahari, in the Me'moires de la Mission Eronpaise,, 

voi i. pp. 577, 692-698. -'j; . ' - 
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the miiiDmy of her mother.* None of the socce^ors of PMnotmh-r-Mas^hirti, 

. Matiakhpirri, Pamotiau It, Pshifchantdt, }7shui^di — ^enjoyed a similar diSr 1 . 
tinction, and if one of them happened to ^rround his name with a cartoache,it '- 
WM done surreptitiously, without the authority of the soyereign.^ PmnotmuII. 
contented himself with drawing attention to his connection with the jceignihg- 
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. house, and styled himself “ Royal Son of Psiukhannit-Mlamon on account of 

• his ancestress Makeri Raving been the daughter of the Pharaoh Psiukbannit.* ,. 

*: The relationship of which he boasted was a distant one, but many of his 

contemporaries who claimed to be of the line of Sesostris, and called them-., , 
selves “ royal sons of Ramses,” traced their descent from a for more remote 
ancestor. The death of one high priest, or the appointment of his sncce®or, 
was often the occasion of disturbances ; the jealousies between his children by 
the same or by different wives were as bitter as those which existed in the ■ 
palace of the Pharaohs, and the suzerain himself was obliged at times to inter- 
, fere in order to restore peace. It was owing to an intervention of this kind that 

' ' Masfebo, Leg Xomieg ro^alee de Deir el-Bahari, in the Mfmoireg de la Mutton Fraufaite, toL i. 

■ p. 577. 

* Manaldipitit often placea his name in s sqhore cartonche which tends at times to become an 

* oval (Masprbo, Let Momiet royalet, etc., pp. 702-704), but this is the case only on some pieces of stuff , 

rolled round a mnniiDy and on some bricks concealed in the walls of el-Hibeh, Thebes, and Gtebelem. ' 

If the ^T.iakhannit. High Priest of Amon,” who once (to onr knowledge) enclosed his name in a 
cartouche, is really a high priest, and not a king (cf. tupra, p.759,note 2Xhis case would be analogons ' 
to that of Manakhpirri. 

* Drawn by Vaucher-Gndin, from a photograph by Emil Bmgseh-Bey ; e£. Haspebo, L& Momiet 
rotfolee, etc., pi. six. it. 

* The example of the “ royal sons of Eamses ” (cf. tupra, 564, M5) explwna the variant which 
makes “ Palnotmfi, son of Manakhpirri,” into “ Falnotmh, royal son of Psihkhknnit-Miammi ” 
(Masi'ebo, hut dfomies rppalet, etc., pp. 579, 708-710 ; Dabesst, CotUrOmtim a nUtoire de la XXI* ' 

' DytatUe, pp. 4 -6). 
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Man^hpini was called on to replace his brother Masahirti. A section of the 
Theban popnlation had revolted, but the rising had been put down by the 
Tanite Siamon, and its leaders banished to the Oasis ; Manakhpirri had there- 
upon been summoned to court and officially invested with the pontifi^te m 
the XXV“ year of the king’s reign. But on his return to Karnak, the new 
high priest desired to heal old feuds, and at once recalled the exilea^ Troubles 

and disordersappeared to beset the Thebans,and, like the last of the Kamessid^, 

they were engaged in a perpetual struggle against robbers.^ The town, de- 
prived of its former influx of foreign spoil, became more and more impoverished, 
and its population gradually dwindled. The necropolis suffered increasingly 
from pillagers, and the burying-places of the kings were felt to be m such 
danger, that the authorities, despairing of being able to protect them, with- 
drew the mummies from their resting-places. The bodies of Seti L, Eamses IL, 
and Ramses III. were once more carried down the valley, and, after various 
removals, were at length huddled together for safety in the tomb of Amenothes 
I. at Drah-abu’l-Xeggah.3 

The Tanite Pharaohs seemed to have lacked neither courage nor good will. 

The few monuments which they have left show that to some extent they earned 

on the works begun by their predecessors. An unusually high inundation a 
injured the temple at Karnak, the foundations had been denuded by the water, 
and serious damage would have been done, had not the work of reparation 
been immediately undertaken. Nsbindidi reopened the sandstone quarries 
between Erment and Gebelein, from which Seti L bad obtained the budding 
materials for the temple, and drew from thence what was required for the repair 
of the edifice.* Two of the descendants of Xsbindidi, Psiukhannit I. and 


'^TS'E'ot'ugh^t. »a. b, da. -itt u.. d .to XXI- ap«a, to 

proTiBionally arranged as follows 

Thebaits. Tasites. 


L HbIHOB HOirSCTIB-NI-AMOS, SlAlIOR-MiAMON SHISSBES. 

IIL I. MiAMON, KHOPIBKHE^-SOTPeSIAMON ' ' ' j L 

IV. MaSAHIBTI AMBfEMOPiT. 

I 

I PsiOEHiEEiT IL 

VII. 

Vnl. 

This is the table drawn np by Maspebo, £<s M<mie» royale, de ^ I S^ “erected 

3^hl^fLiationgiv^byDABESSY,Cb7.<rf6trfio»arfti»toi«dela3Xr«J)j^jf,p.l8. 

the lU documents found on seve^ royal inummies (Maspebo. M<nm« 
7 in Ae M^<nres de la Minion Fran^iee, toI. i. pp. 5o4, 559). 

LeB €arri^ de GeUl^n rf le roi Bmendh, in the Beev^ de Ttavaux, toL PP ^ 
138 ; A StOe of King Smendeo, in the Becords of the Pad, 2nd senes, voL v. pp. 17-24. 
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AmenemSpit, remodelled the little temple built by Kbeops in honour of bin 
daughter Honitsonb, at the south-east angle of his pyramid.^ Both Siamon- 
mianum and Psiukhannit I. have left traces of their work at Memphis, and 
the latter inserted his cartouches on two of the obelisks raised by Eamses at 
Heliopolis.^ But these were only minor undertakings, and it is at Tanis that 
we must seek the most characteristic examples of their activity. Here it 
was that Paukhannit rebuilt the brick ramparts which defended the city, 
and decorated several of the halls of the great temple.® The pylons of this 
sanctuary had been merely begun by Sesostris : Siamon completed them, and 
added the sphinxes ; and the metal plaques and small objects which he con- 
cealed under the base of one of the latter have been brought to light in the 
course of excavations.* The appropriation of the monnments of other kings, 
which we have remarked under former dynasties, was also practised by the 
Tanites. Siamon placed his inscriptions over those of the Bamessides,® and 
Psiukhitonit engraved his name on the sphinxes and statues of Amenemhmt IIL 
as unscrupulously as Apophis and the Hyksos had done before him.® The 
Tanite sovereigns, however, were not at a loss for artists, and they had reviv^, 
after the lapse of centuries, the traditions of the local school which had 
flourished during the XIl"" dynasty. One of the groups, executed by order of 
Psiiikhannit, has escaped destruction, and is now in the Gizeh Museum. It 
represents two figures of the Nile, marching gravely shoulder to shoulder, and 

* From this temple came the fragments reproduced by Masdettk, Monumenta divert, pL 102 6, c ; 
cf Uasfebo, Chtide du Yititeur aa Mut^e de Boulaq, p. 423, and the part of an inseripticm now at 
Berlin (Lefsius, Uber die XXI. Manethonitehe SSnigtdyncuiie, in the Zeittehri/t, 1882, p. 106). 
Maaetho transcribes the name Amenemopit as Amenophtis, which supposes a variant Amen&piti, a 
form actually found on some private stelae ; the usual transcription of the Egyptian name Amenmn- 
^tt is Amendpftii (V nmwtAW S, Zur XXI. Dynattie Martetho'i, in the Zeittehrift, 1882, pp. 86-88), 
but this form is most often erroneously used to transcribe Amenhotpu instead of Amen&thes (ef. supra, 
p. 94, note 2). 

^ Block from Memphis bearing the name of Siamon, in Bbugscb’s Beeueil de Montaaenit, vol. i. 
pL iv., No. 3; obelisks &om Alexandria now at liondon and New York, see Lxfsius, (^. ett, p. 104. 
The two cartouches of Siamon have been generally assigned to Hrihor, and were thought to represent 
the royal protocol of this king used outside Thebes, in Lower Egypt (Navillb, Inteription hi^oriqm 
de Tinodjem III., p. 16, et seq. ; WiEDEMAliK, op. tit., p. 87, and Aigyptiaehe GemAicUe, p. 532 ; 
Masbvbo. Let Mamiet royalet de Deir el-SaJtari, in the Mimoiret de la lIieiionIhinfaite,Yol.i.p.&lS). 
Batessy has shown that Siamon must certainly be distinguished from Hrihor, and has given him his 
proper place after AmenemOpit in the Tanite dynasty {Contribution a Vilude de la XXT dynattie 
^gypUenae, pp. 8-10, 16). 

* Lefsids, Denkm., iiL 255 d; Fusseus Petbie, Hints, i. p. 28, and iL p. 13. Several plaques at 
Gizeh bear his cartouche (Mabiette, Notice det prineipaux monuments du Eutie de Boulaq, 1876, 
pp. 204, 205, Nos. 545-550). 

* One sphinx of Siamon is mentioned by Navuxe, Jnscr. hist, de Tinadjeat IIL, p. 16; cf. 
Fti. Fktkib, Tonis, it pp, 11, 12, 28, and pi. viiL These plaques are preserved at the Gizeh Museum 

mTn- pra, Ntiire det print., mnn.. 1876, p. 205, Nos. 551,552 ; Masfkeo, Guide du Ffsifetw, etc., p. 93, 
No. 3778) : Vasealli tells me several more have been discovered at the angle of one of the pylona 

* Fixhdkbs Peibix, Tania, it p. 28. 

* Sphinx in the Gizeh Mnsenm, in Mabiette, Notice det prine. mon., 187^ p. 264, Nos. 11, 13; 
MASFHto, Guide du Yititeur, etc., pp. 64, 65 : cf. what is said of these sjddnxes in the Ikam of 
OM^Uon, pp. 501, 50^ and tupra, p. 59. 
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carrying in front of them tal>3^s of offerings, drnamented with fisi and gamish^^i, ♦ 
with flowers. The stone in which they are executed is of an extraordini^ t ; - 
hardness, but the sculptor Ims, notwithstanding, succeeded in^ ^ ; 

carving and polishing it with a skill which does credl%, . :,. 
HgH||m to his proficiency in his craft. The general effect of • } ^ 

figures is a little heavy, but the detail is excd-. ' 

< lent, and the correctness of pose, precision in model- ; / 

linir, and harmony of proportion are beyond criticism.^ ; ^ 
V^Ll ■ nL|S Tlio heads present a certain element of strangeness..' ; ; 

The artist evidently took as his model, as , V 
' far as type and style of head-dress are con-. 

cemed, the monuments of Amenemhait Ht . ? f 
which he saw around him; indeed, he pi^, 

^ ^ ^ 4 '**1 ' i' i bablv copied one of them feature for feature. 

I I ‘ f ,-!(*; ■ I* f i He has reproduced the severity of expr^on, , ' i 

/ the firm mouth, the projecting cheek-bones, '1; 

* (1 i' fan-shaped beard of his > .i 

' 'Ik model, but he has not been able to imitate. I 

* ' ^ ^ w **J ' -vfi the broad and powerful treatment of the older . ^ 

artists; his method of execution has a 

certain hardness and conventionality which' 

- we never see to the same extent in the ^ ■ 

A -• . statues of the Xn*" dynasty. The work S ^ ,t v: 

THE TWO HUES OP TAHis.’ jg^ howevcr, un extremely interesting one,; . 

and we are tempted to wish that many more such monuments had berai 
; , saved from the ruins of the city.'' The Pharaoh who dedicated it was a : ' 
great buUder, and, like most of his predecessors with similar tastes, some- V 
> what of a conqueror. The sovereigns of the XXP' dynasty, though they 
! . never undertook any distant campaigns, did not neglect to keep up a kind 

of suzerainty over the -Philistine Shephelah to which they still laid claim: :p gjy 
The expedition which one of them, probably Psiukhanmt H., led against g % 
■ : Gezer,the affiance with the Hebrews and the marriage of a royal princess 
; with Solomon, must all have been regarded at the court of Tanis as a parti^ 
revival of the former Egyptian rule in Syria.^ Thekings were, however, obliged 




the two hues op taxis.’ 




’ DrOTTH by rancher-Gudin, from a photograph by Emil Brngsch-Bey. V 

* Mariette attributes this group to the Hyksos {Deuxiime lettre a M. le vvxmte de Bouge swr hw A , 
/outUa de Tauie, PP- 5-7, and pi- w, vi-, and Notice dee prineipaitx monumenls, 1864, No. 14, pp. 264; : , 
i®>: I have already expressed (Arehdblogie Egyptieune, p. 217) the opinion that it dates from the c- 

XXI’* dvnasty. Cf. supra, p. 55, note 8. , ■ 

» For the takiD” of Gezer, the marriage of a daughter of Pharaoh to Solomon, and the deductions 
which can he drawn from it as to the relative portions of Egypt and the Hebrew kingdom towards ’ ^ 

the end of the XXP* dynast, cf. supra, P-738, and f»/ra,p. 772. . 
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to rest content with small results, foi?^ tiiOTigh their bat^ons wesie sn&cientl^ti' 

, and well disciplined to^ oTfercome the Ganaanite chiefe, or even . 

the Israelite Mngdom, it is to be doubt^ whether they were strong enough th > 

-:; atiteek (he troq{» of the Aramaean or Hittite princes, who had a highly organised: " ! 

; milif ary system, modelled on that of Assyria Egyptian arms and tactics had ®o% ; ' 
i made mnch progress since the great campaigns of the Theban conquerors ; the 
military anthorities still complacently trusted to their chariots and their light ; 

. troops of archers at a period when the whole success of a campaign was decided .. S 
by heavily armed infantry, and when cavalry had already begun to change 
the i®ne of battles. The decadence of the military spirit in Egypt had been ' 
particularly marked in all classes under the later Bamessides, and the native 
militia, without exception, were reduced to a mere rabble — courageous, it is 
true, and able to sell their lives dearly when occasion demanded, rather than 
give way before the enemy, but entirely lacking that enthusiasm and resolution 
which sweep all obstacles before them. The chariotry had not degenerated in 
the same way, thanks to the care with which the Pharaoh and his vassals kept 
, up the breeding of suitable horses in the traiaing stables of the principal : 
towns. Egypt .provided Solomon with draught-horses, and with strong yet. 
light chariots, which he sold with advantage to the sovereigns of the Orontes 
and the Euphrates.^ But it was the mercenaries who Constituted the most ' 
active and effective section of the Pharaonic armies. These troops formed the 
backbone on which all the other elements — chariots, spearmen, and native archers 
— ^were dependent. Their spirited attack carried the other troops with them, . 
and by a tremendous onslaught on the enemy at a decisive moment gave the Xy''"'’- 
commanding general some chance of success against the better-equipped and 
better-organised battalions that he would be sure to meet with on the plains 
of Asia- The Tanite kings enrolled these mercenaries in large numbers^ they 
entrusted them with the garrisoning of the principal towns, and confinned tire 
privileges which their chiefs had received from the Bamessides, but the results , 
of such a policy were not long in manifesting themselves, and this state of ' 
affidrs had been barely a century in existence before Egypt became a prey 
to the barbarians. t”' 

It would perhaps be more correct to say that it had fallen a prey to the 
Libyans only. The Asiatics and Europeans whom the Theban Pharaohs had ' 
called in to fight for them had become merged in the bulk of the nation, or 
had died out for lack of renewal. Semites abounded, it is true, in the eastern 
nomes of the Delta, but their presence had no effect on the military strength - 
of the country. Some had settled in the towns and village «md were engaged 

’ For the teeeding stahlea of the Egyptians, and the chariots which they were in the habit of ' 
supplying to the Hebrewf^ see Mipro, p. 216, note I, and pp. 7^, 7(fl- ' ' . 
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in commerce or industry; tkese included Phoenician, Canaanite, Edomit^ and 
eren Hehxew merchants and artisans, who had been forced to flee from their 
own /^nntries owing to political disturbances.^ A certain proportion were descen- 
dants of the Hyksos, who had been reinforced from time to time by settlemmits 

prisoners captured in battle ; they had taken refuge in the marshes as in the 
times of Ahmosis, and there lived in a kind of semi-civilized independence, 
refusing to pay taxes, boasting of having kept themselves from any alliances 
with the inhabitants of the Nile valley, while their kinsmen of the older stock 
betrayed the knowledge of their origin by such disparaging nicknames as Pa- 
shmuri, “ the stranger,” or Pi-amu, “ the Asiatic.” ^ The Shardana, who had 
constituted the body-guard of Ramses II., and whose commanders had, under 
Ramses IDL, ranked with the great ofiScers of the crown, had all but disappeared.® 
It had been found difficult to recruit them since the dislodgment of the People 
of the Sea from the Delta and the Syrian littoral, and their settlement in Italy 
and the fabulous islands of the Mediterranean ; * the adventurers from Crete 
and the dSgean coasts now preferred to serve under the Philistines, where 
they found those who were akin to their own race, and from thence they passed 
on to the Hebrews, where, under David and Solomon, they were gladly hired 
as mercenaries.® The Libyans had replaced the Shardana in all the offices 
they had filled and in all the garrison towns they had occupied. The kingdom 
of Maraifi and Kapur had not survived the defeats which it had snfi'ered from 
Minephtah and Ramses IIL,® but the Mashauasha who had founded it still 
kept an active hegemony over their former subjects ; hence it was that the 
Egyptians became accustomed to look on all the Libyan tribes as branches of 
the dominant race, and confounded all the immigrants from Libya under the 
common name of Mashauasha.'^ Egypt was thus slowly flooded by Libyans ; 

» Jeroboam (1 King* xi. 40, xii. 2, 3) and Hadad (1 Kings xL 17-22) took refuge in this way at 
khe court of Pharaoh ; cf. supra, pp. 737, 750. 

* On these descendants of the Hyksos, o£ supra, pp. 88, 89, 441, 442. On the names Pi-Amuri 
and Pi-amu, Biahmites and Bashmnrites, cf. Mabiette, Melanges d^ArdtOHogie Eggptieme et 
As^rieune, toL i. pp. 91-93. 

* Cf. what is said about the Sbardanian auxiliaries of Egypt, supra, pp. 372, 373, 390, 391, 479, 
480, 4^ ; they are not mentioned after the reign of Bamses IIL 

For their migrations, cf. supra, p. 587. 

» Cariana or Cretans (Cherethites) formed part of David’s body-guard (2 8am. viiL 18, xv. 18, 
SX. 23): one again meets with these Carian or Cretan troops in Judah in the reign of Athaliah 
<2 Kings xi. 4, 19). 

* Cf. Mipro, pp. 430-436, 456-461, 470-474. 

' Bamses IIL still distinguished between the Qahaka, the Tibonft, and the Mashahasha (cf. supra, 
p. 456) : the monuments of the XXU‘“‘ dynasty only recognise the Mashahasha, whose name they 
curtail to Mk. The meaning of this abbreviation had been discovered by E. de Bouge, from the 
variants on the steles of the Serapeum (Etude sur quelques monuments du regne de TcAraka, in the 
MAsages ePArek. Bgyp. et Assgr., voL i p. 87); Lauth (Die Pianehi Stele, 1870, pp. 69, 70), Brugsch 
(GesAsehte Mgyplens, p. 644, et seq.), and Erall (Die Composition und Schicksale des ManManisehen 
GesAiAtsuerke, p. 7S) believe them to be Asiatics, more particularly Assyrians. One section of the 
■troops, whidr Herodotus (ILdxiv., et seq.) called /uix‘iiot, consisted of Libyan bands, as I shall have 
.occasion to dmw later on. 
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it was a gradnal iavasitai, which succeeded by pacific means where brute force 
had fiuled. A Berber population gradually took possession of the country, 
occupying the eastern provinces of the Delta, filling its towns — Sais, Damanhnr, 
and Marea— making its way into the Payum, the suburbs of Heracleopolis, and 
pmi^rating as far south as Abydos; at the latter place they were not found 
in such, great numbers, but still considerable enough to leave distinct traces.^ 
The high priests of Amon seem to have been the only personages who neglected 
to employ this ubiquitous race; but they preferred to use the Nubian tribe of 
the Mazaiu,® who probably from the Xn“* dynasty onwards had constituted 



A TROOP OP LIBYANS HUNTING.* 


the police force of Thebes. These Libyan immigrants had adopted the 
arts of Egypt and the externals of her civilization; they sculptured rude 
figures on the rocks and engraved scenes on their stone vessels, in which they 
are represented fully armed,^ and taking part in some skirmish or attack, or 
even a chase in the desert. The hunters are divided into two groups, each of 
which is preceded by a different ensign— that of the West for the right wing 
of the troop, and that of the East for the left wing. They carry the spear, the 

* The settlement of Libyan colonists by Bsmses III. at Heimopolis and at the entrance to the 
I'ayhm has been indicated, tupra, p. 474 ; .the presence in those regions of persona bearing Asiatic 
names has been also remarked (Petbie, Kahun, Ourob and Hatmra, p. 40), without drawing thence 
any ^oof for the existence of Asiatic colonies in those regions. The presence of Libyans at Abydos 
seems to be proved by the discovery in that town of the little monument here reproduced, and of 
manv dgects in the same style, many of which are in the Louvre or the British Museum. 

* For the part played by the H&zaih, cf. Dawn of Civilization, p. 30^ note 3, and tupra, pp. 461, 
538. I have not discovered among the personal attendsmts ofithe descendants of Hrihor any fhnetmnary 
bearing the title of CAie/^ tie Mosftaaasfto; even those who bore it later on, under the XXII"* 
dynasty, were always oEBcers firom the north of Egypt. It seems almost certain that Thebes always 
avoided having Libyan troops, and never received a Mashahasha settlement. 

* Drawn by Bondier, from the original in the Louvre ; cf. Heczet, Une Tribu atiatique en voyage, 
in the Beeue Arehedlogique, 1890, voL i. pb. iv., v. 

* I attribute to the Libyans, whether mercenaries or tribes hovering on the Egy^ian frontier, the 
figures out everywhere on the rocks, which no one up till now has reproduced or studied. To them 
I attribute also the tombs which Mr. Petrie has so successfully explored, and in which he finds the 
remains of a New Bace which seems to have conquered Egypt after the TI*^ dynasty: they app^r 
to be of different periods, but all belong to the Berber horsemen of the desert and the outskirts of 
the Nile valley. 
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, boomerang,' the .plub, the donWep^yoTTcd bow, the dart ; a fox's skin dsgei^^* i 9 ' , 

from their belts over their thighs, and an ostrich’s feather waves above 
curly hair.^ They never abandoned this special head-dress and mapner;^ 

.i. arming themselv^ and. they can always recognised on the monuments 
M ,' the plumes., surmounting their forehead.® Their settlement on the banks * t ' > 
the I^ile and intermarriage with the Egyptians had no deteriorating efifeef em f v* 
them, as had been the case with the Shardana, and they preserved nearly alP/ %.; 
^ national characteristics. If here and there some of them became R 

* assimilated with the natives, there was always a constant influx of new comers; 
full of energy and vigour, who kept the race from becoming enfeebled. 3^ 
attractions of high pay and the prospect of a free-and-easy life drew them to v'..";; 


the service of the feudal lords. The Pharaoh entrusted their chiefs with «m-„ ’'s^ 


i^ntial offices about his person, and placed the royal princes at their head. ^?^ 


. i 'C tl The postt^^ at length attained by these Mashanasha was analogous to that */ 






the Cossaeans at Babylon, and, indeed, was merely the usual ^uel of".' 
'"“ permitting a foreign militia to surround an Oriental monarch ; they heeam6>'j 
tlie mastera of their sovereigns.* Some of their generals went so far as 
+ atfeanpt to use the soldiery to overturn the native dynasty, and place them-:,^ 




■m:' 


selv^ upon the throne ; others sought to make and unmake kings to suit theiir .'; 

" mi 1* fTf 'X- M Iv ,11 nvk • t' 


own taste. The earlier Tanite sovereigns had hoped to strengthen their 
authority by trusting entirely to the fidelity and gratitude of their guard ; the f - 
later kings became mere puppets in the hands of mercenaries. At length-,- '- 


a labyan family arose who, while leaving the externals of power in the hands § 


native sovereigns, reserved to themselves the actual administration,'/^ 
the kings to the condition of luxurious dependence enjoyal V- j 

• ; elder branch of the EameEsides under the rule of the high p^ieste 

yis;- ;; V,- ’ There was at Bubastis, towards the middle or end of the XX**" dynasty, ■ ' 

* ' named Buiawa-buluwa. He was undoubtedly a soldier of fortune, 

' •' -^yy tho nt either office or rank, but his descendants prospered and rtse to , • - .,^4 


Z'-yi, 


'Zp07' 




L 


^ This drawing is reprodaced above, p. 767. M. Henzey thought it represented an expeditien . 
of tm Asiatie tribe, but the arms and costumes prove that the tribe in question was Libyan, as I have 
, briefly shown (2Vib« aaaiiqae en expedition, p. 11). Other fragments in the same style ate pre- 
smed in the Louvre and the British Museum ; they all came from Abydos, according to tbe verbal 
infratnation ^ven me in 1884 by M. Allemand, the first owner of inost of them. 

* TUs deagnis generally thought to represent a piece of cloth folded in two, and laid flat on the ■■■ ■ 
feid (B. BB Bougb, Inscription %iitorigve du roi PianeJti-XMamouH, p. 21); examination of the ■" 
' monuments proves that it is the ostrich plume fixed at the beck of the heail, and laid flat on the hair 


‘Bor these Oossjean meremiariea at Babylon, refer to what I have said above, p. f 17. WitboiU 


ft g^byrophtgues sar PEgypts, vol. ii. p. 354, et seq.). 


* * "*1 *' •• *” , 
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, iiaporfemt ppsitioiis airong the Ma- 
- shahasha ch-jefs; the fourth amoner 
:! th^e, Sheshtm^ by name, married . 

- _ ^ IBhlinuoskhit, a princess of the royal 
‘‘ line. His son,'Namar6ti, managed to 
. 4 ; eombme with his function of chief 
of the Mashauasha seyeral religions 
offices, and his grandson, also called 
- Sheshonq, had a still more brilliant 
career.^ We learn from the monu- 
. . ments of the latter that, even before 
he had ascended the throne, he was 
- , recognised as king and prince of 
princes, and had conferred on him 
the command of all the Libyan trooj>s. 

Officially he was the chief person in the state after 
the sovereign, and had the privilege of holding 
personal intercourse with the gods, Amonra included ssiTANiBASHiBfi.* 

•T — a Tight which belonged exclusively to the Pharaoh and the Theban high 
priest. The honours which he bestowed upon his dead ancestors were of a 
remarkable character, and included the institution of a liturgical office in con- 
, nection with his father Namaroti, a work which resembles in its sentiments the 
devotions of Kamses It. to the memory of Seti.® He succeeded in arranging a 
marriage between his son Osorkon and a princess of the royal line, the daughter 

' ' * The genealogy of the first members of the Bnbastite dynasty is inscribed on stele 1904 of 

' ■ the Serapenm, published by Mariette (SeTueigyiemenit sur Us soixante-qnatre Apis, in the BuU^n de 
. , VAihAmam Francis, 1855, pp. 94-97; Le SA’ap^im de Memphis, 1st edit., ph 31), of which the 
subject-matter was thoroughly examined by Lmros, jjher die XXIL Mgypiische KSnigsdynadie> 
p.265, etseq. Birch was the first to assign a Babylonian origin to the dynasty, comparing the names 
, “Osorkhon” and “Takeloti” with “Sargon” and “Tiglath” (Dbiervattbns on Two EgppUan Car- 
, . toueAes fouitd at Nimroud, in the Transactions Soc, of liiterature, 2nd series, voL iii p. 165, et seq. ; c£ 

MAmBTTi!, Btnseignements, etc., in the Bulletin de PAOUrueum Fran^ais, 1855, p. 97 ; liipsnis, op. eft., 
284-290: Bbiigsch, Sistoire TEgypU, pp. 220, 221). Oppert recognises Elamite affinities in the 
' dynasty (Zes insenptions en langue susietme, in the Men. du Congr. Intemationcd des Orumtalistes a 
■Paris, voL ii. p. 183), and all that Brogsch {GesehidUe Mgyptens, pp. mA, 651-659) says about ShM.linnq 
tovadihgthe country from Assyria is based upon a too free handling of certain texts (Maspbbo, 
in the Beeae ChiHque, 1880, wd. ii. pp. 112-115); Krall’s system (Die CamposUiou tend Sehiehsab des 
Manethonischen Gesehiddwerhes, pp. 71—76) has not been confirmed by recent investigation. A 
. Xibyan origin, hesitatingly put forward by Krall (DU ComposUion, p. 73, note 1), was confirmed by 
Stem (INe XXII. Manetkonisdie XSnigsdynastie, in the ZeitsArift, 18^ pp. 15-2^; it is now 
generally accepted (WiEoratAirer, Mgypt. Gesch., pp. 544-548; E». Meteb, GesA. des AUerthums, 
voL L pp. 385, 386, and GesehiAte Mggptens, pp. 329, 330 ; MASP£BO,.Huf. A»eimfle,4th edit, p. 359). 

• Drawn by Bondier, from a photograph by E. Bmgsch-Bey; cC Mssbebo, Les Mamies roytBs 
' de DAr-d-Bahari, in the Menoires de la Mission Franpaise, voL i, pi. xx. n. 

* Hie Abydoa inscriptions published in Mabiette, Ahydos, vrf. iu pis. 36, 37 ; tnmslated by 
. Bbugscb, in the Zeitschrift, 1871, p. 85, and Gesehiekte JEgpptens, pp. 651-656 ; also by Bibcb, in the 

.S ' Beeords of Ae Past, 2nd series, vol. xiL pp. 96-99; cf. Natillx, Inscription iistorique de Pinodjens 
' ill,pp.l3,14. 
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; I? ■ of Psifikhannit II, by vtbich alli^e he seqn^ the Tanite snccesBion;^ he . 
y ?" • : obtwned ais a Wife for his ^ Aup^, the priestess of Amoo, and thna, ■ 

. obtained an indirect inflnence pver the Saad and Niibia* This priestess was .^ ' 

' ' probably a daughter or niece of Painotmh H., hat we are 

■*' * ' with her name. The princes^ continned to play a preponderati^ ^rt , 

V / ■ the transmission of power, and we may assume that the My in ^estfon w^g|. 

. „ one of those whose names have come down to us — Nsikhonsh, Nsitanilmshlrfi,- ^ ^ ^ 

^ ^ dowry the Bubastate M. . 

. .^g it a loss whether to place Ahphti immediately after Painotmu, 

J/r ' Or W ^e ephemeral pontificates of a certain Psifikhannft and a^/^ ^ 

His succession imposed a very onerous duty upon' 

Thebes was going through the agonies of famine and miaery,-and 
, ' , no ’jKifice supervision in the world could secure the treasures stoied up , . v 

’ , in the tombs of a more prosperous age from the attacks of a famished / 

, . people. Arrests, trials, and punishments were ineffectual against the 

' of the sepulchres, and even the royal mummies induing . j 

’those placed in the chapel of Amenothes I. by previous high priests— were ; 

■ not exempt from outrage. The remains of the most glorious of the Pharaohs x'; 

' were recUning in this chapel, forming a sort of solemn parliament: here 
iife ); ,was Saqnunri Tiu^ni, the last member of the XYH^- dynasty; here also^O^ 
wea’e the first of the XVIII***— Ihmosis, Amenothes I., and tlie three of 
the name Thfitmoais, together with the favourites of their respective harems. 

— Nofiitari, Ahhotpu II., Anhapu, Honittimihu, and Sitkamosis; and, in , , . 

.1 , addition, Bamses L, Seti I., Eamses II. of the XIX*** dynasty, Ramses III. ^ 

. V • >md Bamses X. of the XX*^ dynasty. The “Servants of the True Place ’ *' W 

X' V,.:"' ..were accustomed to celebrate at the appointed periods the necessary rites J";', 

. established in their honour. Inspectors, appointed for the purpose by' ..?',.; 

' . - . tbe government, determined from time to time the identity of the royal ' 

\ niammi(S:, and examined into the condition of their wrappings and coffins: ' ; ■ 

• ■ . after each inspection a report, giving the date and the name of the functionary . • 

responsible for the exmnination, was inscribed on the linen or the lid . - : 

covering the bodies. The most of the mnmmies had suffered considerably , 

before, they reached the refuge in which they were found. The bodies of ^ V 

< . ■ 1 Statue of the Nile in British Museum, reproduced in ABUNDAi.i-^BosOMT-BiRon, Egyptian. '. 

' ’' •’ ' A,aigniUesiHtheBriii»h M»ie»m,pl. 13 (cf. Daum of Civilizatim, p. 38 ). See the inscription in . ■ 

'■ ■ ■■ JjEFSII'S, Pri«nde»,pL xr. r v j- . ii. ■ 

V s * ■ . * Tto date ofthe death of PainotuiaU. isfiiedat the XVl- year of his reign, according to the .. 

‘ .V>’ iaseriptioBBinrimpitfttDelrel-Bahari (Note* riir qndquez poinU de Grammaire, etc., in the &»- ’ 

lehrifl 1883- cf Let Momiet ruyala <U Deir el-Babari, in the Mgmoiren de la Misiion FrangaUe, 
vol 522) This wonld be the date of the a(«ession of Aftp&ti, if AupOti sueceeded him directly,' ' ^ J# 
i disinclined to believe; hot if Psiakhannit was his immediate successor, as UarcssT thinks 
■ tribulim a la Etude de la XX' dynmtie), and if Nsbindldl sncceeded Maiiaklipirti, we must placiB 

. '-llmaosifsaon of AftpaUsoiue years late^^ ^ . 

■. -* As to the “Servants of the True Place" and their funebons in the necropolis, see tmpm, y. 

‘ pp. iSS, 527. 
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' Sitamon and of the Princess Honitfuniiiu tad been ^jppleiely destroyed, .. 
\^Vj^d bundles of ^sgs had been snl^^tuted for th^,f amriged with; 
;.<“-^wes of wood as to resemble hnmah figuTes.'^ Ramses .J., Ramses II., and 
. V :' *^«twtftsia bad been deprived of their original . shells, and were found 
"in extemporised eases.® Hrihor’s successors, who regarded these sovereigns 
; / as thmr legitimate ancestors, had goarfed thein with watchful care, but 
" tiihputif who did not feel himseK so closely related to these old-world 
PhaKwhs, considered, doubtless, this vigilance irksome, and determined to. 
the mummies in a spot where they would henceforward be secure ftomi 
v: , .all attack. A princess of the family of Manakhpirri Isimkhobiu, it would - 
r appear — had prepared a tomb for herself in the rocky cliff which bounds 

the amphitheatre of Deir el-Bahari on the south. The position lent its^f 
;; readily to concealment. It consisted of a well some 130 feet deep, mth a 
- -passage running out of it at right angles for a distance of some 200 feet 
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r.' { J and ending in a low, oblong, roughly cut chamber, lacking both omam^t . 

£ - ~ and paintings. Painotmu IL had been placed within this chamber nr 
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XVI^^ year of the reign of Psihkhannit IL® and several members of his ; 
5 ; v' . family had been placed beside him not long afterwards. Aiipbti soon trans- 
thither the batch of mummies which, in the chapel of Amenothes I., , 
y-^'. ■ i ^had been awaiting a more definite sepulture ; the cofiBns, with what remained 
N).* of their funerary furniture, were huddled together in disorder. The chamber 
* < having been filled up to the roof, the remaining materials, consisting of , 
®i"eoflers, boxes of Ushabti, Canopic jars, garlands, together with the belongings 
hf priestly mummies, were arranged along the passage: when the place was 
full, the entrance was walled up, the well filled, and its opening so dexterously 
covered that it remained concealed until our own time. The accidental 
■ ' .. : sounding ” of some pillaging Arabs revealed the place as far back as 1872, 

" i ^ ' but it was not until ten years later (1881) that the Pharaohs once more saw 
■ the light. They are now enthroned— who can say for how many years longer ? 

' —in the chambers of the Gizeh Museum. Egypt is truly a land of marvels ! 

: ' ' It has not only, like Assyria and Chaldma, Greece and Italy, preserved for us 

V- monuments by which its historic past may be reconstructed, but it has handed 

iSr! ' ^ to us the men themselves who set up the monuments and made the history. 

= Her great monarehs are not any longer mere names deprived of appropriate 
- ^ " Ibrms, and floating colourless and shapeless in the imagination of post^i^: 

: ■ ' . they may be weighed, touched, and measured; the capacity of their brains 
: ■ ' may lie gauged ; the curve of their noses and the cut of their mouths may , 
i- ■ ta determined; «e know if they were hald, or if the, engered from eome . ' 
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’ Masvbko. £e» Mamies rm/aUs de Deir el-Bchari,Wr 538. 54+- 

» See 2^2, note 2, and 428. 

» Maspebo, op. eit, PP* &20-523. 
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-secr^ infiimity ; and^ as we ate able to do in the case of our contemporaries^ 
We may pablisk their portraits taken first hand in the photographic eamera.*^ 

Sh^ronq, by assnining the control of the Theban priesthood, did not <hi 
this aeeoont extend his sovereignty over Egypt beyond its southern portion,' 
and that part of E'ubia which still depended on it. Ethiopia remained 
probably outside his jurisdiction, and constituted from this time forward an 
independent kingdom, under the rule of dynasties which were,, or claimed to-, 
be, descendants of Hrihor. The oasis, on the other hand, and the Libyan 
provinces in the neighbourhood of the Delta and the sea, rendered obedience 
tOi'his officers, and furnished him with troops which were recognised as among 
his best. Sheshonq found himself at the death of Psiukhannit II., which 
took place about 940 B.C., sole master of Egypt, with an effective army and 
welli-replenished treasury at his disposal. What better use could he make of 
his resources than devote them to reasserting the traditional authority of hia 
country over Syria ? The intestine quarrels of the only state of any impor-. 
tance in that region furnished him with an opportunity of which he found 
it easy to take advantage. Solomon in his eyes was merely a crowned vassal, 
of Egypt, and his appeal for aid to subdue Gezer, his marriage with a daughter 
of the Egyptian royal house, the position he had assigned her over all his 
other wives, and all that we know of the relations between Jerusalem and 
Tanis at the time, seem to indicate that the Hebrews themselves acknow- 
ledged some sort of dependency upon Egypt.^ They were not, however,, 
on this account free from suspicion in their suzerain’s eyes, who seized 
upon every pretext that offered itself to cause them embarrassment. Hadad, 
and Jeroboam afterwards, had been well received at the court of the Pharaoh,, 
and it was with Egyptian subsidies that these two rebels returned to their 
country, the former in the lifetime of Solomon, and the latter after his death.* - 
When Jeroboam saw that he was threatened by Eehoboam, he naturally 
turned to his old protectors. Sheshonq had two problems before him. Should 
he confirm by his intervention the division of the kingdom, which had flourished 
m Kharu for now half a century, into two rival states, or should he himself' 
give way to the vulgar appetite for booty, and step in for his own exclusive^ 
interest? He invaded Judaea four years after the schism, and Jerusalem 
offered no resistance to him; Behoboam ransomed his capital by emptying 
the royal treasuries and temple, rendering up even the golden shields which 
Solomon was accustomed to assign to his guards when on duty about his person.*’ 

I Tto hiMoiy of the discovery and the details are given in Masfxbo, Le$ Mamies rayales, eto., in ■ 
the Memoha de la Mission du Caire, vol. L p. 511, et seq. 

* See what is said about these events on pp. 738, 743, 784, 765, supra. The suzerainty of Egypt, 
which is not accqited by most historians, is acknowledged by WiscKUiE, Gesdt. Israels, voL i p. 175. ■ 

* See on this sntyeet pp. 737, 750, 766, supra. . ^ 

* a xiv. 25-28 ; rf. 2 Ckron. sai. 1-10, where an episode, not in the Booh of Kings, is inim- 
dneed. The prophet Shemaiab played an important part in the transaction. 
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This e:^edition of the Pharaoh was nei^er dangerous nor protracted, bat it 
;;ivasmore than two hnndred y^rs since so much riches from countri^ beyond 
the isthmus had been 
l)Ponght into Egypt, and 
the king was conse- 
quently regarded by the 
.-whole people of the Nile 
valley as a great hero- 
Auputi took upon him- 
^ self the task of recording 
the exploit on the south 
wall of the temple of 
Amon at Kamak, not 
far from the spot where 
Ramses II. had had en- 
graved the incidents of 
his Syrian campaigns. 

His architect was sent to 
Silsilis to procure the 
necessary sandstone to 
repair the monument.^ 

He depicted upon it his 
father receiving at the 
hands of Amon proces- 
sions of Jowish prisoners, 
each one representing a captured city. The list makes a brave show, 
nnd is remarkable for the number of the names composing it ; in com- 
parison with those of Thutmosis IH., it is disappointing, and one sees 
nt a glance how inferior, even in its triumph, the Egypt of the XXII”’’ 
dynasty was to that of the XVHI*”. It is no longer a question of Car- 
«hemish, or Qodshu, or Mitanni, or Naharaim: Megiddo is the most 
northern point mentioned, and the localities enumerated bring us more 
nnd more to the south — Rabhat, Taanacb, Hapharaim, Mahanaim,^ Gibeon, 

' See the Silsilis stele published in Champollion, Monumentt de rEgypte, etc., pi. bh ; 

liKPSnji), DenJcm., iii. 254 e ; E. and J. de Botjge, Inseriptiom hifroglyphiquei reeaeitlies en Egypte, 
pi. cclxvii.; translated into German by Bbugsoh, Gesch. JEgyptews, p. 664, and into French bv 
Maspeeo, Lea Momiea ropales, in the Miamres de la Mission du Catre,voLi. pp. 731-733. It is dated 
in the year of the king (Champollion erroneously gives the XXII”’’ year), which permits our 
nsagning the expedition to Judaea two or three years earlier at most. 

Drawn by Boudier, from a photograph by Beato; cf. Mabiette, Youage de la Savde~Eggide. 
vol. ii. pi. 42. 

. * The ^istence of the names of certain Israelite towns on the list of Sheshonq has somewhat 

hstonished the majority of the historians of Israel. Henan declared that the list must “ put aside the 
. ecmj^ture that Jeroboam had been the instigator of the expedition, which would certainly have b^n 










AMON PBESENTING TO SHESROMQ THE LIST OP THE CITIES 
CAPTDBED IN ISBAEL AND JUDAH.* 
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Beth-horoii; Ajalon, Jad-hamiiieilek, Migdpl, Jpr^, SMkt, and the villager . 

V ^ \ of the ISfegeh.' Each locality, in consequence of the cataloguing of obscure'';; 

;'■*!' towifi, furhished enough material to coTer two or even thr^ of the crenellated ■ 

■■ ■"' , .cartouches in which the names of the conquered people &re enclosed, and -j.; ; ' 

V: V- Sheshonq had thus the puerile satisfaction of parading before the eyes of.,.,. 

. . his subjects a> longer cortege of defeated chiefs than that of bis predecessor.* 

' His victorious earner did not last long: be died. shortly after, and his soqt 

Osorkoii was content to assume at a distance authority over the Kham.* It ' ’ ’ 

' appear, however, that either the Philistines, or Judah, or Israel, or , ■ ' 

, , ■ ' any of the petty tribes which had momentarily gravitated around David and 
, ' Solomon, were disposed to dispute Osorkon’s claim, theoretic rather than . 

,. real as it was. The sword of the stranger had finished the work which tlic ■ . ■ 

■ I intestine (quarrel of the tribes had begun. If Rehoboam had ever formed the ■ 

' 'project of welding together the disintegrated elements of Israel, the taking ‘ 
' :y,,] "'r.,/: Jerusalem must have been a death-blow to his hopes. His arsenals were, 

' emj)ty, his treasury at low ebb, and the prestige purchased by David’s victories 

!* ' . ' V ' ■ ■ was effaced by the humiliation of his own defeat. The ease with which the > ■ ' 

• y-:-' edifice so laboriously' constructed by the heroes of llenjamin and Judah - 

.X Ijemi overturned at the first shock, was a proof that the new possessors ' 
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Tfiadily adioissible, especially if any farce were attached to the Greek text of 1 Kimjn xii. 21, whidk 
makes Jeroboam to have been a son-in-law of the King of Egypt” (Hist, du peaph cCIgrud, vol. ii. p. ' 
note 2); the same view had been already expressed by Stade (Getehichte d«» Vulkm brael*, vol. i. 
i. . p. 354) jothcia, as, for instance, Niobnlir(Dfe Cbrono/opie (far Gesck/sroels, pp. viii., ix.)nud Wiiickler 
{Ge»ehi<AU Irraeh, vol. i. p. 160), liavo tlionght that Sheshonq had conqueroil the uuimtry for his alky 
Jeroboam, l^hcshonq, in fact, was following the Egyptian custom by whicli all countries and towns 
" , which paid tribute to the I’liaruob, or who nnroguised his snzeiainty, were made to, or might, lignre on 
his triamplial lists wliether they had been con(incrud or not : the presence of Megiddo or Mahauaim' 
r . on the lists does not prove that they were conquered by Sheshonq, bat that tlie prince to whom they 
. owned aHegiance was a tributary of th(! King of Egypt. The name of Jud-ham-mclcb, which ocenpiM 
.< ' the twenty-ninth pla(X! on tlie list, was for a long time translated as Jcinij or kingd^ of Jttddh, 

•' ■ and possod for being a portrait of Keboboani (0iiA.KFOLLiON, Lettre» ecriteii d’Egypte, 2nd odib, 

> -t -W. PP' Kosellisi, .Won. SUn-ici, vol. ii. pp. 71), 80, vol. iv. pp. 1,58, 151); E. de itoL(iu, Nvm. m 

Pprigine CgyptiennK de Palphahet jdufau-iea, j>. 53), which is impossible, '['he Hebrew imme was' 

V' jcend by 'W. Max kli'LLKB (Tlie $uppo$ed Name of Judah in the LUt of Shethonq, in the Froeeedinge of' 

, ;|he Bibk Arch. Soc., vol. x. pp. 81-83; of. LKPACK-ikENOCF, Bemarke, ibid., pp. 83-86, and A*ien bimI 
j »' . ■ ' . 'Moropa nock altSgyptiiehen VenkmSlent, p. 1<>7) Jad-ham-^melek, the hand, the fort of the king. It 

• y. ’'y. ' appears to me to be more easy to see in it J«d-/mw-niefek fMASPBBd. La Lisle de. Shentumj n Kn mfty ' ' ' 

'ppt 8, 9), and to associate it with Jehndah, a town of the tribe of Dan, as Brugseh did long ago (ffeoji. ' ,■/ .V' ' ? 

"• ' Intehr., vol. ii. pp. 62, 63). '' '" ^ 

* The text of tht! list was published by Cii.ahpollion, Monumenti, pis. colxxviii.’, celxxxiv., '' ,^5 
' ' ' cclxxxv., and vol. ii. p. 11.3, ct soq. ; by Roseluxi, .Won. Storiei, pi cxlviii. ; by I.ei’shs, JlJenkm., iii. ' ' . 

253 a; et. hi Aan:uo, llevision det tinteegeographiqueede ThtUmotllT., in the BceueOdeTravavt^ 

vol. vii. pp. 100, 101. It lias been .studied and commented upon by Bjlau, Simife Zujgegen Juda aas ' ■ ’>■ 

, dem Eenkmale hei Karnak erliiiitert, in the Xeitechrift der D. Morg. GeselifcJiafft, vol. xv. jq). 233-250; " '.‘'i "'*.' ,' 

. ■ ■ . by Bkcgsch, Geoq. /nscAr., vol. ii. pp. .16-71. and G’eKk.y£qy2)t»u, pis. 660-663; by Maspeuo, ATtdea 

' »ur different* poinUdeGrammaire, in the ^JeRsckrti/l, 1880, pp. 44-49, and Etude »ur la liete de Sbeehouq,' ''iel'S.a \ 

' " ' in the rfotoria voi x.xvii. ; and finally by VT.MaxMSileb, dsfea und i«r«q)a,pp. 160-173:.'':. ■ 

■; f ' * Champollion identified Gsorkon I. with the Zerab, who, according to '2 Chron. xiv. 945, 

,, ■ \ ■ ' 'xvi. 8, iuvaded Judah and was defeated by Asn (PrCcM da iS^fSt^mekte'ropii/pkfqoe, ’2nd edit, pp.,257‘;'‘ ■ it K 

' ; ■ 262 ; c£ E'Wai.d, Grseft. dee Volkee Imrael, 2nd edit., voL iii p. 470), but lliis has no historic value. 

'it is' clear thgl Osorkon never crossed the isthmus. 
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; of Canaaa were as little iraipable of. barring file way tb E^pt in ber old age, ' 
as their predecessors had^ been when ^e waS’ in hCTtyot»th and vigour. The , 

I Philistines had had their day; it ^emed no metofe ida^rol»l^ at one tirite r 
. that they were about to sweep everything before them, from the N^eb to 
Orontes, but their peculiar position in the' fntthest angle of the country/and : 

■ their numerical weakness, prevented them from eontiuning' their efforts for a, 
/prolonged period, and they were at length obliged to renounce in fevbur of' J- 
the Hebrews their ambitious pretensions. The latter, who had been making;. 
steady progres-s for some half a century, had been successfnl where th^, 
Philistines had signally foiled, and Southern Syria recognised their supremaeyy i , 
for the space of two generations. We can only conjecture what they might 

. have done if a second David had lid them into the valleys of the Orontes 
\ and Euphrates. They were stronger in nombers than their possible opponents, 
a^ their troops, strengthened by mercenary guards, would have perhaps ; 
triumphed over the more skilled but fewer warriors which the Amorite and . 
Aramaean cities could throw into the field against them. The pacific rei^ of - . . . 
Solomon, the schism among the tribes, and the Egyptian invasion fumisbOd-^ 
evidence enough that they also were not destined to realise that solidarity :. 

. which alone conld seenre them against the great Oriental empires when , 

the day of attack came. ’ , 'V 

Tlio two kingdoms were then enjoying an independent existence. Judah, 
in spite of its smaller numbers and its recent disaster, was not far behind tBe 
more extensive Israel in its resources. David, and afterwards Solomon, had so^.^ 
kneaded together the various elements of which it was composed— <Jaleb,. ' 
Oain, Jerahmeel and the Judman clans— that they had become a homogeneously^ 
mass, grouped around the capital and its q)lendid sanctuary, and actuated ^ 
with feelings of profound admiration and strong fidelity for the famHy which ^ 
had made them what they were. Misfoirtune had not chilled their zeal.:^ 
they rallied round Ilehohoam and his race with such a persistmicy that they 
were enabled to maintain their ground when their richer riv^ had slandered , 

■ their energies and fallen away before their eyes. Jeroboam, iude^, aind Ms . ; 

. snccessors had never obtained from their people more than a precarious 

support and a lukewarm deyotion: their authority was continually coming • 
into conflict with a tendency to disintegration among the tribes, and they - _ 
could only maintain their rule by the constant employment of forcer ^ 
Jeroboam had collected together, from the garrisons ^ttered tteougifoaf = . 
' the country the nucleus of an army,, mid had station^ 4be strongest of th^» ^ j 
.troops in his residence at Tirzah’when he did noy; require them for soit^y 

■ expedition against Judah or the Philistines. His kdccrasors foHoWfd his^ : 
texample in this respect, but this militery resource wasj o^ ineffectual 
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, .proteetion against the dangers whieh beset them. The kings were literdly' 
«t tiie mercy of their guard, and their reign was entirely dependent 
: on its loyalty or caprice : any unscnipnlons upstart might succeed in suborn-' 
c »Bg; his comrarlcs, and^^c stroke of a dagger might at any momient send 
r tfce spyeip^n to jpin'.|^imJie8toi«, suece^ful rebel reigned in'his 

: «tead.^ The Egfpt&p^i^ps had no sooner set out on their homeward march, 
than the two Mn^oms began to di^lay their respective cliaracteristics. 

' An implacable and traceless war broke out between them. The frontier 
^ ^^^PSems erf^the two nations fought with each other from one year’s end to 
. Mother— catrying off each other’s cattle, massacring cme another, burning 
e^h other’s Tillages and leading their inhabitants into slavorv.^ From time 
V to time, when the situation became intolerable, one of the kings took the field 
in person, and began operations by attacking such of his enemy’s strongholds 
gave him the most trouble at the time, Hamah acijuired an unenviable 
5 -.reputation in the course of these early conflicts: its position gave it command 
of the roads terminating in Jerusalem, and when it fell into the hands of 
Israel, the Judaean capital was blockaded on this side. The strife for its 
possession was always of a terrible character, and the party which succeeded^ 
in establishing itself firojly within it was deemed to have obtained a great 
success.® The encounter of the armies did not, however, seem to produce 
" much more serious results than those which followed the continual guerilla 
wa^e along the frontier: the conqueror had no sooner defeated his enemy 
tban.he set to work to pUlage the country in the vicinity, and, having accom- 
plished this, returned promptly to his bead-quarters with the booty. Kehoboam, 

J -wl^ h^ sem something of the magnificence of Solomon, tried to perpetuate 

- ^ tl^ tradition of it in his court, as far as hb slender revenues would permit 

He had eight^n women in his harem, among whom figured some of 
VBb aunts and cousins. _ The titular queen was Maacab, who was represented 
M a daughter of Absalom. She was devoted to the ashnras, and the kino-. 

' behind hb fether in hb tolerance of strange gods ; the high places 

r^fmued to be tolerated by him as sites of worship, and even Jerusalem 

- wW not free from mai^estations of such idolatry as was associated with the 
uid C^naanite religion. He reigned seventeen years, and was interred in the 
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' Among nineteen &iugs of Israel, eight were assassinated and were r(>plsced hy the eanUi™, nf 
, their gnards— Xadab, Jilah, Ziiuri, Joram, Zachariah, Shallma, Pekahiab and Vekah ^ 

» fhfc is Wl^ is meant hy the Hebrew historians when they say ‘ there was war W 
< HeMKSUB and Jeroboam aU the days of his life ” (1 Kingt xv. 6 ; cf. 2 Chrou xii 1 and “ 

Al^to and JMohoam* (1 fings xr. 7; 2 Cftnm'xuu 2X and « between Asa and liilia ” n ‘ 

XX. m ^“oB then &ya;*’ C 

^ Pheraui^ign of Ahijah at Mount Zemaraim (2 Chron. xiu. 3-19\ in -i,:,.!, ts,. 
of tlmnsnative^dafigeog^hidaldetBasBeem folly hiBforical(Ci.*K*ONT-<;AN'’ypti- n ' 

J&axKiix Afimjfivtmmt de FeeWaoJ. in the Joxnud Amaliqne, 1877 ’»„! ix ' 

-etseq.). SeealsothocaH^giiofHaashaag^tBamah(IJS:f»ig»xT. 17 - 22 - < f 2 CAroii xvi " 
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. ■6ity of ]>ftTid ; * Abijiim, tho eldest son of Maacah, jsacqeeded him,' and followed ' 
ill his evil ways. Three years later Asa came to the thron^^ no opposition 
, 4 i , being raised to his accession. In Imncl matters did not go so smoothly. , 
When Jeroboam, aftet a rei^ bf twenty-two years, was sncceeded by. his ' 

. ^n Nadab, about the year 905 B.a, it soon evident that the instinet .. 
■of loyalty to a particular dynasty had not yet laid any firm hold on the ten 
tdb®.. The pc^tce between the Philisfines and Israel was quite as unstable as 
>' 'that between Israel and Judah : an endless gneriUa warfare was waged on the 
frontier, Gibbethon being made to play much the same part in this region as 
liamah had done in regard to Jerusalem. For the moment it was in the. 

> Imnds of the Philistines, and in the second year of his reign Nadab hati gone 
to lay siege to it in force, when he was assassinated in his tent by one , of his 
-captains, a certain Baasha, son of Ahijah, of the tribe of Issaebar > the soldiers 
' proclaimed the assassin king, and the people found themselves powerless to 
reject tlie nominee of tlie army.’’ 

Baasha pressed forward resolutely his campaign against Judah. He fteiapd ' 
liamah and fortified it;^ and Asa, feeling his incapacity to dislodge .him 
unaided, sought to secure an ally. Egypt was too much occupied with its own. ' 
internal dissensions to be able to render any effectual help, but a new power, - 
which would profit quite as much as Judah by the overthrow of Israel, was 
begiuning to assert itself in the north. Damascus had, so far, led an obscure ' 
and peaceful existence ; it had given way before Egypt and Chaldma whenever, 
the Egyptians or Chaldmans had appeared within striking distance^ but T»B d ' 
refrained from tajr \^any part in the disturbances by which Syria was torn 
asunder. Having been occupied by the Amorites. it threw its lot in with theirs, * 
keeping, however, sedulously in the background: while the princes of Qodsbfi 
. waged war against the Pharaohs, undismayed by frequent reverses, Damascus ' . 
, ^did not scruple to pay tribute to Thutmosis III. and his descendants, or to 
. enter into friendly relations with them.^ Meanwhile the Amorites had been 
overthrown, and Qotlshh, ruined by the Asiatic invasion, soon became little 
. -more than an obscure third-rate town ; ^ the Aramasans made themselves masters 

‘ 1 King* xiv. 23-24; cf. 2 CSitm. li. 18-23, where the details given in addition to ip the 
Book of King* seem to be of undoubted anthentioitj. 

* 1 King* xv. 1-8 ; ef. 2 Chron. xiiL The Book of King* describes his mother as Maacah, the 
daughter of Absalom (xt. 10), which would seem to indicate that he was the brother and not the sttt 
ef Abijam. The uncertainty on this point is of long standing, for the anther of Chronicles makes 
Abijam’s mother cnit in one place to be Hicaiab, daughter of Uriel ofOibeah (ziil 2), and in another 
<xi. 20> Maacah, danghter of Absalom. 

* 1 lOngs XV. 27-3*. 

* 1 King* XV. 17; cf. 2 Chron. xvi. 1. 

’ As to tho early history of Damasens, eS. p. l-tO, note it, snpra. 

’ * ef. pp. 4<>6, 468-470, 475, .'>88-590, supra, for information in regard to the effects of the Asuitie * ■ 

: . iiivaaioB mt Syria. Qodsha is only onoe mentioned in the lliUo (2 Sam', xxiv. 6), in whirii 
. ' ' its BsiBC^ misunderstood by the Masaoretic scribe:, has been restored from the Septtmgint text- f^rof! 
Swqiens iccensioR of the LXX. (published in 1895) gives the reading as “Nalauaf;” the Tolgiife 
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of Damascns about the XH*** ceatary, and in their hand? it ocmtinoed to. 
jnst as in the preceding epochs, a town witihont. ambititais and" of no 
renown. We have seen how the Aramaeans, farmed at the sadden riseof tbh- * 
Hebrew dynasty, entered into a coalition against David with the AmmomM/l 
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leaders; Zoba jispired Jo tbe chief place among the nations of Central % 

bat met willi reTers^, and its defeat delivered over to the Israelis ife reTolt^: ' 
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depehdenines in the Hanran and its vicinity, snch as Maacah^Geshhr, and eyrai - *--5 
Disnascns itself.* Their supremacy was, however, short-lived; immediabdy^^ 
aftmr the death'^ of David, a chief named Hezon undertook to fiee them from' - 
ttte ycke of the stranger. He had b^;nn his military career under HadiHdezer,r> 

‘*; I3iig^of ^ba: when disaster overtook this leader and released him from, hih.. 
tdl^iance, ‘he collected an armed force and fought for his own hand. A lucky' “ 

■ ,*_st(K»k.e made him master of Damascus: he proclaimed himself king there,*; 
.dmiassed the Israelites with impunity during the reign of Solomon, and took , 

V over the possessions of the kings of Zoba in the valleys of the Litany and the . 
Orontes.® The rapture between the houses of Israel and Judah removed the 
only dangerous rival from his path, and Damascus became the paramount 

■ power in Southern and Central Palestine. While Judah and Israel wasted ' 
their strength in fratricidal struggles, Tabrimmon, and after hhn Benhadad 
L, 'gradually extended their territory in Gcele-Syria ; ® they conquered Hamath, 

. and the desert valleys which extend north-eastward in the direction of the 
Euphrates, and forced a number of the Hittite kings to render them homage. 

- They had concluded an alliance with Jeroboam as soon as he established his '- V < 
separate kingdom, and maintained the treaty with his successors, Nadab and / . 
Haasha. Asa collected all the gold and silver which was left in the temple of ; 

. Jerusalem and in his own palace, and sent it to Benhadad, saying, ** There is 
, a- league between me and thee, between thy father and my father: behold, T 

- have sent unto thee a present of silver and gold; go, break thy league with.*- 

’ Baasfaa, King of l^el, that he may depart from me.” It would seem that ' 

' JBaasha, in his eagerness to complete the fortifications of Bamah, had left his ' 
northern frontier undefended. Benhadad accepted the proposal and presents - ' . 

of the King of Judah, invaded Galilee, seized the cities of lydn, Dan, and Abel- ' 

• h^h-filimeah, which defended the upper reaches of the Jordan and the Litany, 




' ‘ Gt wltati^ said in r^ard to these erents on pp. 731, 732, tupra. 

‘ si. 23-25": for the early history of Damascns, cf. 'WlscacLEB; Alttentamentliehe VnUr- 

p. ©h et se^., and Gea^ieMe de» VcHket l$rael, vol. L pp. 143, 144. 'I'lie reading “ Plsron ” 
in tte'SqJtaagiht (1 |Kn9» 23) indicates a fonn " KhesrSn,” hy which it was sought to replace 

; the tiaditianal rsa£Dg ** Bezto.” 

: » -ara^finj flto JewiA writer intetealates before Tabrimmon (1 Kings xv. 18), is probably 

ajMS^pBoarfBeaSn; Winobler, relying on the Septnagint yariants Azin or Azael (1 Kings xt. 18), 
piopoeea to alter Hcrion into Ha-zacl, and inserts a certiiin Ila'/ael 1. in this place. Tabrimmon ig' 
only mentioned in 1 Kingsiv. 18, where he is said to have been the father of Benhadad. As to these 
personages, ef. Wiscki.eb, AUtestameuUiche Untmnchnngen, pp. (iO-ti.'j. who, to luy mind, pushes hjs 
' ' ingenions eriti^sm a little too far. 
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the lowlands of Geriesafetfa, and 'all the land of Kapht^. Baasha hastily 
withdrew from Jndab, made terms wiiK Benbadad, and settled down 1n,r 
Tfrzah' for the remainder of his reign Asa demolished Kamab, and bnilt 
the strongholds of Gebah and Miipah from its rains.® Benhadad retained- 
the territory he had acquired, and exercised a nominal sovereignty over the 
‘ two Hebrew kingdoms. - Bstasha, like Jeroboam, failed to found a lastmg - 
dynasty; his son Elah met with the same fate at the hands of Zimri 
which be himself had meted out to Hadab. As on the former occasion,^ the . 
anny was encamped before Gibbethon, in the country of the Philistines,. 

. when the tragedy took place. Elah was at Tirzab, “ drinking^ him^f ' 
drunk in the house of Arza, which was over the household ; Zimri, who- 
■ was “ captain of half his chariots,” left his post at the front, and assassinated 
him as he lay intoxicated. The whole family of Baasha perished in the sub- 
' ^jnent confusion, but the assassin only survived by seven days the date of 
his crime. When the troops whom he had left behind him in camp heard pf 
what had occurred, they refused to accept him as king, and, choosing Omri in ^ 
his place, matched against Tirzah. Zimri, finding it was impossible either to; 
win them over to his side or defeat them, set fire to the palaCe, and peri^k^ 
in the flames. His death did not, however, restore peace to Israel ; while one^^ , 
’ half of the tribes approved the choice of the army, the other flocked to the ’ 
Standard of Tibni, son of Ginath. War raged between the two factions for four 
years, and was only ended by the death— whether natural or violent we do not 
know— of Tibni and his brother Joram.® Two dynasties had thus arisen in 
Israel, and had been swept away by revolutionary outbursts, while at Jerusalem 
the descendants of David followed tme Mother in unlwoken succession, A^ 
outlived Nadab by eleven years, and we hear nothing of his relations with the 
neighbouring states during the latter part of his reign. We are merely told 
that his zeal in the service of the Lord was greater than had been ^own by 
any of his predecessors. He threw down the idols, expelled their prints,, and 
persecuted all those who practised the ancient religions. His gran^otter 
Maacah *^had made an abominable image for an asberah ;” he cut it down, 
and burnt it in the valley of the Kedron, and deposed her from the supremacy 
in the royal household which she had held for three generations.. , He is, therer 
fore, the "first of the kings to receive favouraMe mentirai from the orthodox* 
dironiclers of later times, and it is stated that he “ did that which was right in’ 
the eyes of the Lord, as did David his father.” *■ ' 

> 1 S'f- 2*. *«• 6- , 

’ lKnig»XT. 18-22; cf. 2 CftJWi.iri.2-6. • - .'/*.■ . 

• 1 Kings xvi. 8-22 ; Jorani is not mentioned in the Mnssoietic text, bnt his hmne appears in 1#e 

Septnagint. - 

* i Kings XV. 11 ; ei 2 CRjwi. xlr. 2. It is admitted# however, t^^b / 

attached to him, tliat “ the h%h places were not taken aw^ ” 0 14 ? ot a.fftiwi. 
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780 TBE BEBREW8 AND THE PHILISTINES —DAMASCUB. 

Omci proved a warlike monarcb, and his reign, though not a long one, was 
/signalised by a decisive crisis in the fortnnes of Israel.^ The northern tribes 
had, so far, possessed no settled capital, Shechem, Penuel, and Tirzah having 
served in turn as residences for the successors of Jeroboam and Baasba. 
Latteriy Tiraab had been accorded a preference over its rivals ; but Zimri had 
burnt the castle there, and the ease with which it had been taken and retaken 
was not calculated to reassure the head of the new dynasty. Omri turned his 
attention to a site lying a little to the north-west of Shechem and Mount Ebal, 
and at that time partly covered by the hamlet of Shomeron or Shimron — our 
modem &anaria.® His choice was a wise and judicious one, as the rapid 
development of the city soon proved. It lay on the brow of a rounded hill, 
which rose in the centre of a wide and deep depression, and was connected by 
a narrow ridge with the surrounding mountains. The valley round it is fertile 
and well watered, and the mountains are cultivated up to their summits; 
throughout the whole of Ephraim it would have been difficult to find a site 
which could compare with it in strength or attractiveness.® Omri surrounded 
his city with substantial ramparts ; he built a palace for himself, and a temple 
in which was enthroned a golden calf similar to those at Dan and Bethel.^ A 
population drawn from other nations besides the Israelites flocked into this 
well-defended stronghold, and Samaria soon came to be for Israel what Jera- 
salem already was for Judah, an almost impregnable fortress, in which the 
sovereign entrenched himself, and round which the nation could rally in times 
of danger. His contemporaries fully realised the importance of this move on 
■Omri’s part ; his name became inseparably connected in their minds with that 
of Israel Samaria and the house of Joseph were for them, henceforth, the 
house of Omri, Bit-Qmri, and the name still clung to them long after Omri 
had died and his family had become extinct.® He gained the supremacy over 
Judah, and forced several of the south-western provinces, which had been in a 

* The Heteew writer gives the length of his reign as twelve years (1 King* xvi 23). Several 
Itistorians consider this period too brief, and wish to extend it to twenty-four years (Max Dohcebb,^ 
GeeAiehfe de$ Alterihunu, 5th edit, voL ii. p. 182, et seq. ; Bekak, Hutoire du peuple d* Itrael, Ttd. iL 
p. 2^); I cannot, however, see that there is, so far, any good reason for donbting the approximate 
accnracy of the Bible figures. 

* According to the tradition preserved in 1 Kingt xvi 24, the name of the cily comes from Shomer, 
the man from whom Ahab bought the site. One method of explaining this tradition will be found 
in Srxim, Der Name der Stadt Samarien and setae Herhunfi, in the Zmtachrift fur die AUfestameiUliche 
Witsensdiaft, 1885, pp. 165-175. 

^ BtmniBOK, BiUiad Sesearehesin Paleetine, 1841, vol. iii. pp. 138, 139, 146. 

, * Amot viii. 14, where the s»m of Samaria, conpled as it is with the life of the god of Dan and the 
way of BeerMdKt, can, as Wellhansen points out, only refer to the image of the calf worshipped at 
Samaria. 

* Oppebt, Hietoire de» Empires £Assgrie et de ChoMfe, pp. 105, 106 ; Schradeb, Die Keilinschriflen 
and das AUe Testament, 2nd edit, pp. 190, 191. Shalmaneser II. even goes so far as to describe John, 
who exterminated the family of Omri, as Jaua abal ^umri, “ Jehn, son of Omri.” 
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state of independence since the days of Solomon, to acknowledge his rule ; he 
conquered the country of Medeba, vanquished Kamc^hgad, King of Moab, and 
imposed on him a heavy tribute in sheep and wooL^ Against Benhadad in the 
north-west he was less fortunate. He was forced to surrender to him several 
of the cities of Gilead — among others Ramoth-gilead, which commanded the 
fords over the Jabbok and Jordan.^ He even set apart a special quarter in 
Samaria for the natives of Damascus, where they could ply their trades and 
worship their gods without interference. It was a kind of semi-vassalage, from 



THE HU.L OF SAMABIA* 


which he was powerless to free himself unaided : he realised this, and looked 
for help from without ; he asked and obtained the hand of Jezebel, daughter 
of Ethbaal, King of the Sidonians, for Ahab, his heir. Hiram I., the friend of 
David, had carried the greatness of Tyre to its highest point;* after his 
death, the same spirit of discord which dirided the Hebrews made its appear- 
ance in Phoenicia. The royal power was not easily maintained over this race 
of artisans and sailors : Baalbazer, son of Hiram, reigned for six years, and his 
successor, Abdastart, was killed in a riot after a still briefer enjoyment of power. 
We know how strong was the influence exercised by foster-mothers in the great 
familtca of the East ; the four sons of Abdastart’s nurse a^ssinated their foster- 
brother, and the eldest of them usurped his crown. Supported by the motley 
crowd of daves and adventurers which filled the harbours of Phoenicia, they 
managed to cling to power for twelve years. Their stupid and brutal methods 
of government produced most disastrous results. A section of the aristocracy 
emigrated to, the colonies across the sea and incited them to rebellion; had this 

* Inscription of Meska, 11. 5-7 ; cf. 2 Kings iiL 4. 

* 1 Kings xx. 34. No names are giyen in the text, but external eyidence i*otbs tot toy were 
eitiea of Feraea, and that Bamoth-gilewi was one of them. 

» Drawn by Bondimr, ton photogsiph No. 26 of to Pahttine MxpJortOion Fund. 

* C£ whrt is said about Hiram L and his career on ppt 741-745, 750, sapro. 
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stete of lastedJor any^fii^ tlieTjmH einpite wwdd Wve.beexi docked. 
.'^. to ^the rl^oyal of tie tisa^r and tie rastomtion of tlie 

..fenner dynasty, bnidW sibling Wck to tb© ©nfortubateeity tbe teaaqnilHty ’ 
~ . which it 8e^lyn^di^-. sS% tteee ^surviving sons of Baalbezer, Mcthnaslaii, 

, Asftarym, tod Phell^ fpilphed one another on the tlirone in rapid succession, 
the last-named perahihg'by the hand of his cousin Ethhaal, after a reign of 
; eight mbmtha.* So fsw, tie Israelites had not attempted to take axivantage of 
- these di^nsMHi®, ^tthere was always the danger lest one of their kings, less 
almr^ thto his;predecessors in, the struggle with Judah, might be tempted 
, by^ ,^ to lay hands on it. Ethhaal, therefore, eagerly ■ 

: 8<K^y%tnean8 of averting this danger by an alliance with the new dynasty 
^: ^#^ to him by OrnrL^ The presence of a Phccnieian princess at Samaria 
•; ;^ms to have had a favourable effect on the city and its inhabitants. The 
.-tribes of Northern and Central Palestine had, so lar, resisted the march of. 
-material civilization which, since the days of Solomon, had carried Judah' 
along with it ; they adhered, as a jnatter of principle, to the rude and simple 
customs of their ancestors. Jezebel, who from her cnulle had been accustomed 
to aU the luxuries and refinements of the Phoenician court, was by no means 
prepared to dispense with them in her adopted country. By their contact with . 
her, the Israclites-ut any rate, the upper and middle classes of them— acquired 
a certam degree of polish ; the royal office assumed a more dignified exterior, ' 
• dnd[ approached more nearly the splendours of the other SyrTan monarchies! 
euch as those of Damascus, Hamath, Sidon, Tyre, and even Judah. . 

• .j Unfortunately, the effect of this material progress was marred by a religious 
..^ diffiCTlty. Jezebel hiul been brought up by her father, the high priest of the '}■ 
■ .Simian Astarte, as a rigid believer in his faith,^ and she begged AfaA 
; vjiie^t heT to celebrate openly the worship of her national deities. J3re iXng " 
"the Tyrian Baal was installed at Samaria with his asherah, and his votaries had 
. ' temples and sacred groves to worship in : their priests and prophets sat 
, at the king’s table. Abab did not reject the God of his ancestors in order to 

. MKiTAMPBit, h'ragm. 1, iii jUl-LLaR-DiiiOT, ffragmetda HiOonconw Grseeonm, vol. iv n 44B • 

PhSnniiehe Alterthum, vol. i. pp. MO-SHB; G. KAWijSHar, HUtory of p£.nieia’ ' 
pp. 43a-135; PiKTECUMAsN, Gaehiehte PhSHiziem, pp. 237, 238. M to the spelling of the lovai 
nnnw*. ct Gotscbmid, !£/«•»« Werh^, vol. iv. pp. 480-183, and NieSt’s t-diUon of Con/ni ! 

121-125; a* to the anthority of the list, cf. h’hA.vz Suhl, Die Tyrieche SHnigeUete dee Mena^r^ 
JSpheaoi, in the Rketmechee Mueeum, 1833, vol. xlviii. p. 565, et seq. 

.* 1 King* xvL 31, where the historian has Hebraieised the Phoenician name lttol)Bal into “ F»1 
haal," “ Baal is with him.’' Izebcl or JoaebcL scorns to be an abbreviated form of some name 
Baaieabcl (OnrpiM iaseriptionuni Semiliearwm, voL i., Na 158, p. 209). 

* VlKfASVKR, Fragm.l,m'Mi.Li,Eii-Du)ai,VfttgmentanutoTieerumOrieaHitm,i()l iy p 446- ami 

as a matter of title “pri&t of Astarte” is fomul at a stQl later (iate joined to that of toe’ 

King of Sidon in Ute inscription on thu aarcophagos at ’Tabnith. Gntschmid is inclined to base 
emendation on tlie variant “aon of King Attortos” {Kieine StdtrifUn, vol. iv m> 4S3i ■ ..f ““ " 

what is said in vol. a. on p. 64 of the snme work. 1 P- , a., howevery ■ 
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AHAB AND THE PROPHETS. 


the religion of his wife — a reproach which was afterwards laid to his 
' - - . i remained faithful to Him, and gave the children whom he had by 

, . , ^.-Jezebel names compounded with that of Jahveh, such as Ahaziah, Joram, and 
. Athaliah.^ This was not the first instance of such tolerance in the history of 
, : - the Israelites : Solomon had granted a similar liberty of conscience to all his 
j form^ wives, and neither Eehoboam nor Abijam had opposed Maacah in her 
; • y'] / devotion to the Canaanitish idols.’^ But the times were changing, and the altar 
■ . / .of !IKtal could no longer be placed side by side with that of Jahveh without 
' , %. arousing fierce anger and inexorable hatred. Scarce a hundred years had 
' ^ - elapsed since the rupture between the tribes, and already one-half of the 

,,, people were unable to understand how place could be found in the breast of a 

' > ; true Israelite for any other god but Jahveh: Jahveh alone was Lord, for none 

' V ’ . of the deities worshipped by foreign races under human or animal shapes 

^ r Could compare with Him in might and holiness. From this to the repudiation 

, (4. ' ' of all those practices" associated with exotic deities, such as the use of idols 
, of wood or metal, the anointing of isolated boulders or circles of rocks, 

■ offering up of prisoners or of the Jrstborn, was but a step : Asa had 
- ' - 'alre^y famished an example of rigid devotion in Judah, and there were many 

V: jn Israel who shared his views and desired to imitate him. The opposition to 
' '5'^- was regarded as apostasy on the part of the king did not come from the 
official priesthood; the sanctuaries at Dan, at Bethel, at Shiloh, and at Gilgal 
i • were, prosperous in spite of Jezebel, and this was enough for them. But the 
^ r .iofluenee of the prophets had increased marvellously since the rupture between 
i *t the very beginning of his reign Ahab was unwise enough 

;'.,-“tb outrage their sense of justice by one of his violent acts : in a transport of 
f * slain a certain Naboth, who had refused to let him have his vine- 

■ , yard in order that he un'glit enlarge the grounds of the palace he was building 
... himself at Jezreel.'* The prophets, as in former times,* were divided into 
. ' . , . .schools, the head of each being called its father, the members bearing the title 
pf ^the suns of the prophets ; ” they dwelt in a sort of monastery, each having 
his own cell, where they ate together, jmrformed their devotional exercises or 
a^mbled to listen to the exhortations of their chief prophets :® nor did their 

‘1 Kimjt xvi. ^1-33. jMiaziiiti uiul Jorain moan respectively “whom Jahveh snstaineth,” and 
“JahToh is exalted.” Athaliuh may possibly be derived from a Fhcenician form, uii&aittA or .Jthltth, 
into which tbonsmeof Jahveh doesnot euter(JiENAN, ifistotre du peuple dCJsrael, voL ii. p. 261, note 
' . ' * tJf- what is said in regard to the Canaanitish customs of Maacah on pp. 748, 749, tupra, 

. * ^ Eingx zxi., where the later tradition throws nearly all the blame on Jezebel; whereas in 

■ /, . . ahoiier account, in 2 King* ix. 25, 26, it is laid entirely on Ahab. 

, ■ • * Ct. what is said in regard to the prophets on pp. 74^ 749, supra. 

_* In 1 zix. 20, a passage which s«!ema to some to be a later interpolatkin mentions a “company 

’i-i’ ■ Ftophets, prophesying, and Samuel standing as bead over them.” Cl. 2 Kings vi 1-7, where' 

i,' ® ^®hnd Elisha. 

• ■ ■ ' • 'V - 
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sacred ofBce prevent them from marrying.* As a rale, they settled near one 
of the temples, and lived there on excellent terms with the members of the 
regular priesthood. Accompanied by mnsical instruments, they chanted the 
songs in which the poets of other days extolled the mighty deeds of Jahveh, 
and obtained from this source the incidents of the semi-religious accounts which 
they narrated concerning the early history of the people; or, when the spirit 
moved them, they went about through the land prophesying, either singly, or 
accompanied by a disciple, or in bands.® The people thronged round them to 
listen to their hymns or their stories of the heroic age : the great ones of the 
land, even kings themselves, received visits from them, and endured their 
reproaches or exhortations with mingled feelings of awe and terror. A few of 
the prophets took the part of Ahab and Jezebel,® but the majority declared 
against them, and of these, the most conspicuous, by his forcibleness of speech 
and action, was Elijah. We do not know of what race or family he came, nor 
even what he was : * the incidents of his life which have come down to us ^em 
to be wrapped in a vague legendary grandeur. He appears before Ahab, and 
tells him that for years to come no rain or dew shall fall on the earth save by 
his command, and then takes flight into the desert in order to escape the 
king’s anger. He is there ministered unto by ravens, which bring him bread and 
meat every night and morning. When the spring from which he drinks dries 
up, he goes to the house of a widow at Zarephath in the country of Sidon, and 
there he lives with his hostess for twelve months on a barrel of meal and a 
cruse of oil which never fail. The widow’s son dies suddenly: he prays to 
Jahveh and restores him to life ; then, still guided by an inspiration from above, 
he again presents himself before the king. Ahab receives him without resent- 
ment, assembles the prophets of Baal, brings them face to face with Elijah cm 
the top of Mount Carmel, and orders them to put an end to the drought by 
which his kingdom is wasted. The Phoenicians erect an altar and call upon 
their Baalim with loud cries, and gash their arms and bodies with knives, yet 
cannot bring about the miracle expected of them. Elijah, after mocking at 
their cries and contortions, at last addresses a prayer to Jahveh, and fire comes 

* 2 Sing* It. 1-7, wbeie an aceonnt is giyen of the miracle worked Elisha on behalf of “a 
WMBan of dto wives of the sons of the prophets.” 

* 1 Bom. X. 5, where a band of prophets is mentioned “coming down from the high place with a 
psaltery, and a timbrel, and a pipe, and a harp, before them, prophesying ; ” of. ver. 10. In 2 King* ii. 
3-5, bands of the “ children of the prophets ” come out from Bethel and Jericho to ask Elisha if he 
knows the fate which awaits Elijah on that very day. 

* Cf. the anonymous prophet who encourages Ahab, in the name of Jahveh, to surprise the camp- 
of Benhadad befmre Samaria (1 King* sx. 13-15, 22-25, 28) ; and the prophet Zedekiah, who gives 
advice contrary to that <rf his fellow-prophet Micaiab in the conncil of war held by Ahab with 
Jehoshaphat, King of Jndah, bdiwe the attack on Bamoth-gUead (1 King* xxii. 11, 12, 24X 

* The ethnical inscription, “Tishbite,” which we find after his name (1 King* xvii. 1, xii. 17), 
is dne to an error on the part of the copyist 
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down £com bearen and consumes the sacrifice in a moment ; the people, 
oonTinced by the miracle. Ml upon the idolaters and massacre them, and the 
mn shortly afterwards Mis in torrents. After this triumph he is said to have 
fled once more for safety to the desert, and there on Horeb to have had a 
divine vision. “ And, behold, the Lord passed by, and a great and strong wind 
resit the mountains, and brake in pieces the rocks before the Lord; but the 
Lord was not in the wind : and after the wind an earthquake ; but the Lord 
was not in the earthquake : and after the earthquake a fire ; but the Lord was 
not' in Ae fire : and after the fire a still small voice. And it was so, when 
hitijah heard it, that he wrapped his face in his mantle, and went out, and stood 
m the entering in of the cave. And, behold, there came a voice imto him, 
and said. What doest thou here, Elijah ? ” God then commanded him to 
anoint Hazael as King of Syria, and Jehu, son of Nimshi, as King over Israel, 

’ and Elisha, son of Shaphat, as prophet in his stead, “ and him that escapeth 
^ ^m the sword of Hazael shall Jehu slay : and him that escapeth from the 

- sirord of Jehu shall Elisha slay.” The sacred writings go on to tell us that 
the prophet who had held such close converse with the Deity was exempt 

; ftom the ordinary laws of humanity, and was carried to heaven in a chariot of , 

- fire. The account that has come down to us shows the impression of awe left 
by Elijah on the spirit of his age.^ 

Ahab was one of the most warlike among the warrior-kings of Israel. He 
ruled Moab with a strong hand,^ kept Judah in subjection,® and in his conflict 
'/rrith Damascus experienced alternately victory and honourable defeat. Ha- 
dadidri [Hadadezer], of whom the Hebrew historians mdke a second Benhadad,* 
,,''^had succeeded the conqueror of Baasha.® The account of his campaigns in the 
H^rew records has only reached us in a seemingly condensed and distorted 
. .eondition. Israel, strengthened by the exploits of Omri, must have offered him 
asbfenuous resistance, but we know nothing of the causes, nor of the opening 
scenes of the drama. When the curtain is lifted, the preliminary conflict is 

} The story of llhjah is fonad in 1 Kings xvii.-xix., xxi. 17-29, and 2 Kings L, ii. 1-14. 

. • Inseriptiim sf Mesha, U. 7, 8. 

* The subordination of Jui^h is nowhere explicitly mentioned : it is inferred from the attitude 
adapted by Jehoshaphat in presence of Ahab (1 Kings xxu. 1, et seq.). 

* The Assyrian texts call this Dadidri, Adadidri, which exactly corresponds to the Hebrew form 
Hadadezer ; ef. on this snbject the contradictory articles by ScBSAnER, Keilinsehriften nnd Gesehiehts- 
forsAung, p. 538, et seq., Keilinsehri/ten und das Mte Testament, 2nd edit., p. 200, et seq.. Die Namen 
Bddad, Madadeser, Benhadad wnd ihre Keilinschriflliehe Equivaiente, in the Zeitsehrift fSr KeUfor- 

voL ii. pp. 366-384, and by Fe. Delitzsch, Assgritdogischen Notixen zum Alien Testament, II^ 
dee Nome JBenhadad, in the ZeitsArift for KeUforsAwsg, vol. ii. pp. 161—178, the former upholding 
the reading Adarezer, Adadidri, the latter that of Bouridri, Biridri. 

. * The information in the Book of Kings does not tell us at what time during the reign of Ahab ' 
his drst wars with Hadadezer (Benhadad IL) and the siege of Samaria occnrred. The rapid success 
of Shahnaneser’s campaigns against Damascus, between 854 and 839 B.O., does not allow us to place 
these events after the invasion of As^ria. Ahab appears, in 351, at the hattie of Ea^ar, as tim ally 
Benhadad; as I shall show later. 

^ ' '' 3 B 
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over, fmd the Israelites, closely besieged in Samaria, have no alternative before 
them bnt unconditional surrender. This was the first serious attack the city 
had sustained, and its resistance spoke well for the military foresight of its 
fcmnder. In Benhadad’s train were thirty-two kings, and horses and chariots 
innumerable, while his adversary could only oppose to them seven thousand 
men. Ahab was willing to treat, but the conditions proposed were so outrageous 
that he broke off the negotiations. We do not know how long the blockade 
had lasted, when one day the garrison made a sortie in full daylight, and fell 
upon the Syrian camp; the enemy were panic-stricken, and Benhadad with 
difficulty escaped on horseback with a handful of men. He resumed hostilities 
in the following year, but instead of engaging the enemy in the hiU-country of 
Ephraim, where his superior numbers brought him no advantage, he deployed 
his lines on the plain of Jezreel, near the town of Aphek. His servants had 
counselled him to change his tactics : “ The God of the Hebrews is a God of 
the hills, therefore they were stronger than we ; but let us fight against them 
in the plain, and surely we shall be stronger than they.” The advice, however, 
proved futile, for he sustained on the open plain a stiU more severe defeat 
than he had met with in the mountains, and the Hebrew historians affirm that 
he was taken prisoner during the pursuit. The power of Damascus was still 
formidable, and the captivity of its king had done little to bring the war to an 
end; Abab, therefore, did not press his advantage, but received the Syrian 
monarch “ as a brother,” and set him at liberty after concluding with him an 
offensive and defensive alliance. Israel at this time recovered possession of some 
of the cities which had been lost under Baasha and Omri, and the Israelites once 
more enjoyed the right to occupy a particular quarter of Damascus. Accord- 
ing to the Hebrew account, this was the retaliation they took for their previous 
humiliations.^ It is further stated, in relation to this event, that a certain 
of the sons of the prophets, speaking by the word of the Lord, bade one of his 
compamons smite him. Having received a wound, he disguised himself with 
a Imndage over his eyes, and placed himself in the king’s path, “ and as the 
king passed by, he cried unto the king: and he said. Thy servant went out 
into the midst of the battle ; and, behold, a man turned aside, and brought 
a man unto me, and said, Keep this man: if by any means he be missing , 
then shall thy life be for his life, or else thou shalt pay a talent of silver. 
And as thy servant was busy here and there, he was gone. And the KW of 
Israel said unto him. So shall thy judgment be ; thyself hast decided it. 
Then he basted, and took the headband away from his eyes, and the King of 
IsAel discerned him that he was one of the prophets. And he said unto 


* 1 King* XX. 1-34. 
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him. Thus saith the Lord, Because thou hast let go out of thy hand the 
man whom I had devoted to destruction, therefore thy life shall go for his life, 
and thy people for his people. And the King of Israel went to his house heavy 
and displeased, and came to Samaria.” ^ This story was in accordance with the 
popular feeling, and Ahab certainly ought not to have paused till he had 
exterminated his enemy, could he have done so ; but was this actually in his 
power? 

We have no reason to contest the leading facts in this account, or to doubt 
that Benhadad suffered some reverses before Samaria ; but we may perhaps 
ask whether the check was as serious as we are led to believe, and whether 
imagination and national vanity did not exaggerate its extent and results. 
The fortresses of Peraea which, according to the treaty, ought to have been 
restored to Israel remained in the hands of the people of Damascus, and 
the loss of Eamoth-gilead continued to be a source of vexation to such of the 
tribes of Gad and Eeuben as followed the fortunes of the house of Omri : ^ 
yet these places formed the most important part of Benhadad’s ransom. The 
sole effect of Ahab’s success was to procure for him more lenient treatment ; 
he lost no territory, and perhaps regained a few towns, but he had to sign 
conditions of peace which made him an acknowledged vassal to the King of 
Syria.® Damascus still remained the foremost state of Sjrria, and, if we rightly 
interpret the scanty information we possesss, seemed in a fair way to bring 
about that unification of the country which neither Battites, Philistines, nor 
Hebrews had been able to effect. Situated nearly equidistant from Eaphia 
and Carchemish, on the outskirts of the cultivated region, the city was protected 
in the rear by the desert, which secured it from invasion on the east and north- 
east ; the dusty plains of the Hauran protected it on the south, and the wooded 
cliffs of Anti-Lebanon on the west and north-west. It was entrenched within 
these natural barriers as in a fortress, whence the garrison was able to sally 
forth at will to attack in force one or other of the surrounding nations : if the 
city were victorious, its central position made it easy for its rulers to keep watch 
over and preserve what they had won ; if it suffered defeat, the surrounding 
mountains and deserts formed natural lines of fortification easy to defend 
against the pursuing foe, but very difficult for the latter to force, and the 

* 1 Kings xx. 35-43. 

* 1 Kings xxiL 3 : “ And the King of Israel said unto his servants. Know ye that Bamoth-gilead 
is ours, and we bo stUl, and take it not out of the hand of the King of Syria ? ” 

* No docnment as yet proves directly that Ahab was vassal to Benhadad It The fact seems to 
foltow clearly enough from the account of the battle of Karkar against Shalmaneser II., where the 
contingent of Ahab of Israel figures among those of tlie kings who fought for Benhadad II. against 
the Assyrians (Inscription on the Monolith of Kurhhi, col. ii. 11. 91, 92). I shall have occasion later 
on to refer to this snbject. 
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dday presented by this obstacle gave the inhabitants time to organise their 
reserves and bring fr^h troops into the field. The k ing s of Damascus at the 
outset brought under their suzerainty the Aramaean principalities — Argob, 
Maacah, and Geshur, by which they controlled the Hauran, and Zobah, which 
secured to &em Coele-Syria from Lake Huleh to the Bahr el-Kades. They had 
taken Upper Galilee fijran the Hebrews, and subsequently Peraea, as fer as the 
Jabbok, and held in check Israel and the smaller states, Ammon and Moab, 
which followed in its wake. They exacted tribute from Hamath, the Phoenician 
Arvad, the lower valley of the Orontes, and from a portion of the Hittites, and 
demanded Contingents from their princes in time of war. Their power was 
st|ll in its infancy, and its elements were not firmly welded together, but the 
surrounding peoples were in such a state of weakness and disunion that they 
^ left out of account as formidable enemies. The. only danger that 
menaced the rising kingdom was the possibility that the two ancient warlike 
nations, Egypt and Assyria, might shake off their torpor, and reappearing on 
the scene of their former prowess might attack her before she had consolidated 
her power by the annexation of Naharaim. 
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220, 430, 431, 432, 458, 473, 765, 
767 

Id1^y,6,7 

Lot, 65, 66, CT 

IxdanfiorBotan&,120, 121,et seq., 

155, 256, 264, 266, 268, 283 

, head of a, 207 

Lnxnr, temple a^ 379, 417, 419 
Lyfcos. See Nahr el-Kelb 

M 

Madaktn (Badaea), 34 
Magadil, 467,469,470 


HAgan, 62 
Magato (Maged), 140 
Mahamdm, 69 • 

Manure, 66 
Manhotpfiri, 76, 77 
M6raiu (Libyan prince), 431, 432, 
434,456 
Martn, 18, 49 

Mashauasha (Maxyes), 430, 432, 
456, 471, 489, 766, 768 
Manrnaarn (Hittite King), 372, 
389 

Maxyes. See Mashauasha 
Mazalu, 461, 767 
Medinet-Habn, 130, 471, 476, 
477, 478, 483 

Megiddo, 135, 136, 256, 257 
Megiddo, battle of, 257, el $eq. 
Melamknrknrra (Melammstati), 
112, 113 

MelammatatL See Melsmknr- 
knrra 

Melehizedek, 66 

Melkarth, 184, 185, 186, 187, 
191, 192 

Memnon, Colossi of, 311 
Memnonimn (at Abydos), 422 
Memnonimn at Medinet-Eiabn, 
478 

Merodach, 42 

, temple of, 22, 24, 41 

Merodaoh-nadin-akhi, 663 
Merom. See Hnleh 
Mesba (King of Moab) or Kamosh- 
gad), 160, 781 
Messengere, the royal, 277 
Migdol, a, 127, 130 
Migdol (town), 131, 256 
Milukhkha, 62 
Minephtab, 72, 425, 434, 436 
Mitanni, 14K 210, 265, 268, 279, 
292,296, 401, 470 
Moab, 148 
Moabite the, 126 
Moloch, 155 

Mon&tiO (“ the Bh^herds ”). See 
HyksOs 

Moses, 442, e< sej. 

Mammies and funerals, 509-526 
MOtemhsh, 295 
Mfitnofiit, Qneen, 237 
MOtnozndt, 338, 341, 342 

, head of, 338 

Mycssne, 205 
, dagger from, 205 


N 

Kaditn,34 

Kahaiaim, 14, 142, 143, 145, 210, 
211, 2®, 26% 265^ 266, 278, 279, 


285, 291, 351, 358, 366, 389, 400, 
593, 788 

Kahr-Damnr. See Tamyras. 
Nahr el-Hasbany, 10 
Nahr el-Kebir, 9 
Nahr el-Kelb, 9, 657 
Nairi, 653, 659 
Nakhor, 64, 65 
Nakhtfisit, 453, 455, 456 
Nakhtfi-ramses, 560 
Nana (goddess), a form of Ishtar, 
37,41 

Naphtali, tribe of, 69 
Naramsin, iv. 17 
Nar-Khammnrabi, 43, 44 
Nazana, 182 
I Nazibngash, 117 
I Nebuchadrezzar, 613, 615 
I Nekhabit, lords of, 82, 83, 87 

, map of, 82 

(V nitnre GoddessX 84 

NekhnitorKom-eLAlimar(Hiera- 
ofinpolis), 83 
i New race, the, 767 
i Nipnr, iv., 29, 38, 46 
Nii, 142, 284 

Nink, the goddess, 603, 604 
Nineveh (Nin5, 603), 592, 601- 
604, 617, 634 

Nisihis (Nazibina), 193, 601, 605 
Nofritari See Abmasi-Nofritari 
Nfibhotphri, 77 
Nnbia, 299, 376 

Nnbia, temples and religions of, 
299 

Nnnuna (or Damma). See Elam 


O 

Omri, 780 
Ono, 131 

Ono-Repha (Baphdn, BaphanaX 
140, 259 
Opbir, 742 

Orontes, the (Arantn) (Nahr el- 

AsiX 6 

Osorkon, 769,774 
P 

Fadan-Aram, 64, 68 
FainotmO, 760 

Palestine in time of the Judges, 
map of, 683 

PashO, dynasty of, 612, 665 
Pectoral in the Louvre, 4fi2 
Peleg, 64 - 

Peniel, 69 

Pentaftr (PentaMrttX ^6 

poem of, 397, 421 

Pentafiirtt, conspiracy of, 479 
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“ People of the Sea,” 205, 218, 431 
465, 469, 586 
Perwa, 403, 781, 787, 788 
Philistine oppression of Hebrews. 
7(», 709 

Philistines. See Pulasati 

in Canaan, the, 697 

Phoenicia, 137, 169, 278, 279, 571 
Phoenician alphabet, the, 575 

architectnre, 577 

colonies, 202 

commerce, 193, 195, 583 

cosnn^ony, the, 167 

god, figure of, 673 

nari^tioD, 191 

purple, the, 203 

roads, 189 

soldiers, 713 

tombs, 165 

ressels, the, 197, 407, 758 

Phoenicians, the, 192 
Piankh. See Pionthl 
Pihiri or Paheri (Prince of ?Te- 
khalat). S3 

PiSnkhi (or Pianth), 760 
Piiliom (or Snccoth), 442 
“Plagues” or “Pests.” See 
HjksOs 
Potiphar, 70 

“Predestined Prince, Story of 
the,” 144 

PsiOkhftnnit I., 760 
Psiftkh&nnit II. and Solomon, 
738, 764, 772 

POanit, 213, 245, 247, 260, 267, 
408,475,741 

, H&tAopsitO’s expedition to, 

247, et »eq. 

; Prince and Princess of, 250 

Pulasati (Philistines), 462, 463, 
470, 475, 584, 587, 697, 698, 
^,766 

Qodi CGtdilee ?), 364, 365 
Qodshn or Kadesfa on the Orontes, 
140, 141, 148, 158, 255, 25^ 264, 
279,371,390,391,395 

battle of, 212, 226, 267, 393 

,■ Biblical mention of, 777 

',Frinee<^ 255, hi («{., 259,2^ 

Qnlah, pyramid of, 84, 85 
Qnmeh (or GnmehX temple of, 
383,384 

B 

WAp&pi, 74, 75 
Baderieh, 37^ 375 
BahotpO, 77 


, Bamesseum, the, 420, 421 
Bammfin-nirari I., 595, 607 
Bamoth-Gilead, 781 
Bamses I., 368? 369, 384 
' Bamses H. (MiamOn, SesostrisX 
369, 385, 386, 387, 389, 401, 426, 
427, 442 

, head of, 340 

in the Delta, 389 

, marriage with Hittite 

princess, 405 

. , mummy of, 429 

, ring of, 450 

Bamses IH., 130, 454, 467, 478, 
558 

, mnmmy of, 480, 481 

Bamses lY. and his snccessors, 

■ 483, et eeq., 562 

\ , tombs of, 483 

. Bamses (town), 72, 388, 403 
Baphia, 124 

Bashuf, 155, 156, 157, 158, 159 
, Bkyan or Yanrk. See Khiani 
I Behobnam, 751, 772 
I Bephaim, 48 
I Benben, tribe of, 69 
j Beson (Hezion ?), 778 
, Bhodes, 203 
I Bimmon, 156 

' Bimsin (Eri-akuX 29, 38, 39, 41, 

■j 43, 48 

; Bosh-Qodshn, 136, 138 

■ Botanh (or LoianO). See Lot, 66 
‘ Buri (Snbri), 608 


I Saahen, 333 
1 Sagurra. See Sajnr 
I Sajur, the, 7 
I Sakhontinibrt, 76 
' Salatis, 52, 53 
; SalsaUfit (ZalzallttX 597 
; Samaiia, 780, 781, 782 
Samsiiammfin I., 112 
Samsironunfin IL, 112 
Samson, 703, et eeq. 

Samsoilnna (King of Babylon), 

27.44 

Samsnsatana (King of Babylon), 

27.45 

Samnel, 708, et eeq. 

Sanakhtfi-niri, 76 
Sangar, 296 

Sanmftt (SenmOt), 243, 245 
Sapalalu (Hittite king), 368, 359, 
367,368 

Saqnfinrt, romance of, 75 
Saqnfinri Tifika I., 73, 75 
Saqnhnil Tifiaa IL, 76 
Saqnftnri HL (TiftftqmX 78 
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Sargon of Agade (the ElderX iv-, 
vi., 17, 24, 30 
Sargon IL, 117 
Sanl, 709, et eeq., 719 
Sekenen-Bk, 74 

Semitic influence in Egypt, 495 
Senmeh, temple at, 89 
Serug, 64 

Seti I., 270, 369, 370, 371, 373, 
382, 385 

, head of, 339 

Seti n., 439 

, statue of, 138 

Shagalasha or Shakalasha, 432, 
465 

Shalmaneser L, 607, 609 
Shalmaneser IL, 785, 787 
Shamaah, 155 

Shardana or ShardanL See 
Shsrdanes 

Shardanes, the, 214, 372, 391, 
471, 489, 587, 766 
Shamhana (Shamhen), 88, 100, 
255 

Sharnhen. See Shamhana 
Shaflsft, 54, 126, 134, 266, 286, 370 
Shaveh-Kiriathaim, 48 
Sheba, Queen of, 751 
Shechem (Nablus), 66, 69, 133, 
162, 163, 673, 680, 693 
“Shephelah,” 13, 124 
Shepherd Kings, the. SeeHyksoe 

, table of, 107 

Sheshonq (Shishak), 750, 769, 
772, 773, 774 
Shiloh, 162, 705, 706, 707 
Shocho, 131 
Sbnnem, 258 
Bhnshsbi, 113 

Sid^m, vale of, 49, 50, 63, 67 
Sidon (Zidnna), 180, 181, 191, 
192, 197, 272, 740 

, coin of, 110 

Silsileb, quarries of, 102 
Simeon, tribe of, 69 
Simtishilkhak, 38, 39 
Simyia, 172, 190, 264 
Sin (the god), 26 
Sinai, mines o^ 253 
Singar, 146, 284, 401, 600 
Siniddinam, viL, 38, 43 
Sinmnballit (King of Babylon), 
27, 29, 39, 44 
Sinfiliit, 15 

Siphtah-BCinephtah, 439, 454 
Sippar»,’iv., 28, 42, 44 
Sirbonis, Lake of, 123 
Smendes, 565, 760 
Sodom, 48, 49, 63 
Solomon, 737, et eeq. 

— , temple of, 745 
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Sovkhotpft IIL (SakhmAaz- 
tafiiti), 83 
SoTbfimsaftf L, 84 
Stabl-Antu, 72 
Stele of the Sphinx, 295 
Sooooih, ^ 

Sumer, 38, 40, 43, 44, 62 

, people of, 117 

Snmnabim (King of Babylon), 
27, 29 

Snmnlailu (King of Babylon), 
27,28,29 
Snsa, 36, 37 • 

Snsian Inscriptions, the, 35 
Snsiana, peoples of, 35 
Sftsimiil See Khiant 
Sntama (King of Hiianni), 297 
“ Sntehh ” Apepi I., Tib, 59 
Shtkhft (the god), 74, 75 
Sy£n5, 83 ’ 

Syyia, 5, 17, 18 

, Egyptian commeroe with, 

407 

, fonr Egyptian dirisions of, 

120 

, high-roads of, 136-140 

, map o4 5 

, physical features of, 7 

, religion of, 154 

Syrian oostnmes, 151, et eeq. 

onstoms, Ohaldrean in- 

hnenoe on, 153 

Syrians, racial characteristics of, 
149 


T 


Taanach, 135 

Tabor. See Oapnr 

“Tale of Two Brothers,” 70 

Tamyras, 9 

Tania, 424, 758 

Tanite dynasty, the, 758 

table of, 759 

Tarshish (Tarsis), 740 
Tarsos. See Tarshish 
Tasrignmmarit, 119 
Tel-el-Amama (Ebftitatonh),318, 
319, 331 

tablets, 275, 284, 326 

Tel-el-YahftdiyA, 476 
Tell el-Qadi, 10 
Tmafch, 65 


Thapsacns, 193 
Theban high priests, 761, 762 
Theban scribe, 451 
Thebes, decadent of, 757 

and its people, 485, 757 

and its temples, 305, et sej., 

308 

, necropolis of, 507, 537-541 

necropolis, officer of, 453 

Thothmes. See Thfttmosis 


Tyre, Old (I^dsetynm), 186 
Tyrian Ladder, the, 138 
Tyrseni, the, 463, 464, 587 

U 

Ukot, the, 31, 34 
Ulat, the, 31 

Umliyash, the (the peoide of 
Tamntbal and Yatbnr), 35, 

47 


ThOtmosis I., Thothmes or Ta- 
hutmes, 105, 120,209, 228, 236, ' Ur-Kashdim (Ur or Urn of the 


238, 240 

campaign in Syria of, 211 

, coffin of, 242, 244 

, mummy of, 242 

Thfitmosis H., 239, 242 

, mnmmy of, 243 

ThOtmoeis HI., 190, 238, 253, 
254, 263, 265, 270, 271, 273, 
299 


I Chaldffiana), ix., 64, 65 
i Dm, T., 38, 42, 46, 64 
j Umk, 38, 42, 46 
I , Ziggnrat of Kana at, ^ 

i VAeibti (“Be8pondents”X 310, 

332,771 
Ushshi, 119 


W 


, mnmmy of, 289, 290 

, trinmphal lists of, 261 

Thhtmoeis IV., 293 
Tida’lo, the Gnti (Tidoal), vi. 
48,49 

Tidc^ See TidaTo 
Tiglath-pUeser I., 664 

‘ , campaigns of, 643-660 

Tigris (“rirer of the gods”), 43 

source of, 569 

Tihonh, 372, 387 
Tli, Queen, 315 
TQ-Ehnml^ 34 
Timaios, 51 
TimihO. See Libyans 
TiOhqni, 77. See alto Saq- 
nftnil m. 

Tombos, 229 

Tribes of Israel, the, 674, 675 

defection of the, 751 

Troy, 205 

Tnkulti-ninip L, 609 
Tnnipa,142,263, 271,279, 400, 470 
Turah, qnarriee at, 92, 93, 95, 


'Wady-Bblfah, temple at, ^ 
War-ehariots in Ghaldasa, 51 

X 

Xoiies, the, 50, 52 
Y 

Yanrit or Bhyan. See Khimt 
Yarmnk, 13 

Z 

Zab, Great, 592, 604, 605, 606 

Less, 596, 605 

Zabnlon, tribe o^ 69 
Zabnm or Zabn (King of Baby- 
lon), 27, 28, 29, 46 - 

Zagros, mountains o^ 113, 116 
Zahi, 88, 120, 121, et teq^ 169^ 
. 172, 264, 268, 273, 279, 358 

I Zakkala(Siculo-Pela^),4®fc464, 

I 470,471,584.587.698 > 


102,449 Zalft, SeeZarft 

Tnmat (Tomadotus). 592, 653 i Zamzummlm, 48 
TOtankhamon, 334. 335 Z^panit (wife of Mmodaioh),.42 

Tyre, 63. 183, 184, 185. 186, 188, , Zarft (Zalft), 122, 128, ^ 315 
190,192,197,740 { 347,370,371,388,390,466 ’ 

, coin o^ 109 I Zeboim, 48 

map of, 185, 742 I Zuzim, 48 
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